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Of the man)/reports commissioned by the AUCCv few have been more eagerly awaited by the Board of the 
Associatioi);tind by the university community in general than this Report' o{ the Commission on Ca'nadiai) Studies. 



and launched in 1972, . it was not anticipated^hat the Commission would be able to do more than 
the tip of an icebei'g. Instead, in response to me widespread interest and insistence of the 



Co^iceived irf 1970 ar 
to locdte and describe the tip ^ , ^ ^ , / . • v 

university community, and through the remarkable tenacity of the/J.onfifnission(^i', the iceberg has been charted and 
janalysed to its lowest layers and fullest extent. Thp^ntireTield^p^ studie^has b^en studied rn depth and in 

Idetail. As a result, the Cmjlmission's report is unro^^edly \\)fr^oli significant examination^of Canadian.studies, since the 
Massey. Report. I tjs^infkfe nee on the university curriculum Will certainly be felt for n:iany'years to come. 
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Till'. COMMIS^iON ()N4>\NAl)iAN S i U^'l'S w;is uppuiiXcd by the AssocuiUon of UnivcrMiics ;uk1 Coilcgo^. of 
Ciuuidii (AUC.C) oil 2H June. 1072- 'to study, rcpt)i (,iiiul Muikc rccc)niinciulatioiii> upon the .state oftcacliing and rc- 
scare!) in vaiit)us (ioids oCstudy relating tOaCtnuida at Canadian uinvcisitics'. TIic AUCC invited i^rofi^.ssor I MI.B. ^ 
Svaions, who was then eonvplcting his term ;fv tlie loundiiig president oT'l ieril University, to. head the Coinniissiqn, and he 
Loninieneed his duties as ehairnKnyoii I July 1^)72; l-iivaneial sup[\ort for the Connnission's work was to be provided in large 
part by the ('jjuuhi ( ouned. I.n addition toJl\ broad general rAponsifiility to study and report upon the'slate oT teaehiiig and 
ie:-.earoh \\\ studies lelatnig to ( anada, the Conliuisston was aske,d to iiupiire intlrthe Tollowlng speeifie matters: 



the nnnilK-r an;d eonieni ot eourses offerAl at tJic umleigratiuaie antl graduate levels in t'-hevvario'us fields of study ^ 
lelal'mu to ("aUtida ; \^ -/ " V 



thc.localioiK naluie and lune.lCon of pKJgianunos and mslijutes roneerneLl with Canadian studies; 



liie location and cMent ol'dibraiy holdings and other rev)uree nialerials lOlevant to Canadian studies,,and aeeess to 
lliese nialoi lals: ' - 

\. the souicos, nat.uie aiiii adeq[iaev of l inancial sr^pport loi t-lie teaehnig ot 'Canadian studies; * \ 

>. the o[)[)ortinuties and suppoit ll)i leseaiNj in Canadian studie.s; . \ 

• ■ • ' ■ ■ V' \ ' ' ' 

u ihr st()p;M)| picsenl and I nlnie iNcpnienieiils fW cpialil led ,j)ers(Hinel lor teaching and lescareh in Canatlian studies; 



the ,j)ONsilHiilies and need.s loi.new pi 0|Maln^le^ and fuUlie lIiuh turn in slutlies relating- to (.'anada at the universiiv 
level: * ^ ' 



M jiiv oliu'i felalril inalltMs 



^ In annoiHu riWrHie ( oniinissioii. I)r I ()Ui^ lliilippe lloRiieau, tlieii prrsidenl ol (he AIJCC, a)iTimented Hhiit its ' f • 
■ " appoiridiienl.wavpioiiipitHi by Jlie I'lownu', inleicst ii/Can'adian sliulies at ( 'aiia(li;in> iiniver^Ki;>^TrN^^^ h^e 
^ .'d. is'inlrhth-d to assisl ilie diM iissM)n anti to lu/tiier the" diwelopinont ol studies related to Canada by providing 
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lnlroducti/)n^ * 



'nccunitc inri)nriatiutv about tlic present state of tcacliing and rcScarcd in tliis area, and by directing attention to the ^ ' 
possibilities of and peeds Ipr new programmes in (lie future.' ' ^ 

\ Tlie proposal to* establish a Commission on Canadian Studies was made at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada in Winnipeg in 1970. Recommendations for, or interest, in^, the appointment of such'a 
Commission had also been expressed by the Canadian Association of University Teachers, by graduate and undeji^^raduate 
student organi/.atiuns and by various educational and scholarly bodies, as well as by jnany individual memberS/6f the ^ 
. academjc cqnununity and of the wider Canadian |:jublic. Numerous articles and books'had pointed to the n^etl for mcire 



ViWention to Canadian circumstances' in the curriculum of the country's universities. As further evidence qp a growing - \^ 
anxiety abotit^the state of Canadian studies, public meetings had^'also been held in many parts of the country and 
committees luid been established in some (^omnuinit>ts to "discuss this question. But, for the most piyri, these discussions 
were conducted in the absence of eoiiiprehensive i/iforni;it'K)n and reliable data. To what e;(tent^aT6 the universities, in 
fact, en|aged in teaching and research about Caiiada^rTlow adequate are the humait and«physi.eal resources available to" 
support Canadian studies'^ Whijttoare the needs and opportunities for Canadian studies in the future? Almost, as niany 

I answers were being givCn to qufMtiOiis of this sort, as there were people participating in the debate. 

/ 'X ^ \ y..,,.^/:4!^^-.^ ^ ' ■ \ 'V ■ / 

in tfje view of some pbserveVs, Cauadipti* universities as a whole were devoting kss attention to scholarly teaching, 
researcii and study about O^iinada tlia;i universities in most other countries weje'-direeting to the needs and conditions of 
their own societies. As a result, it wai> argued, an alarming number of studpifts were grnduatlng from our universitit^s 
lacking even basic k4iowledge about the .cTifture, history, government, gcdgraplry, science andjso'cial dynamics of (heir - 

eland. Otliers maintained tluit no sued situation existed or thaj^-^ff it did ''exist, ther(/was n6 cause for alarm because ;r 
knowledge is t^miversal and therefortJ coukl not or should not be fostered in any particular national context. Not orily were 
there strong dilTc re nces of opinion about facts, there we;e aliib profound differences in the interests and backgrounds of 
those engaged in this debate. Conseq\icntly>desplte prolonged discussion, 3nd even- when much good will was evident, a * 
, cuns^i^us was rarely aglij^ved about the^desirable solutions ttT major issues. Indeed, it was' difficult to find^agre^ment even 
as to what' the major issue s^vvei>^\ * . ■ ' ' r. ' ' 

The Conunission on (Ja^uidtan Studies was thus appointed in response to a very real concern on the part iff members of 
liie acaden^e community* and of the public at large, that there should bca. carefiil examination to determinel wliether the 
country's universities were paying adequate attention to (''anadian eondition.s and ^circumsUiiiees, and to the /eeds and 
problems of this country, in their pK\)grammes of teaching and research. While some people clearfy felt tlurt tl/e Conunission 
sliouki hegiir its activities by a ceremonial burning of the American Hag oil the steps of the I'arlianient BuildiiVg!), others a,t 
the other extreme tjjcnied the need to give any serious attention.at all to the questions that the Cpmmission had baeri asked 
to examme. Hi>wevf/. most nitrmbers of t he academic'commujiity and of the general public who spoko-oul on the subject 
mdicated their <^ish',foi. a thoughtful and thorough inquiry i ito these ({Ui^JitionS. ralher than iui exercise either in. ri5g-waving 
(j^r in c'ulTiH^I'^HMjiesiiK aiid ihis is the path tlint the Co'unni.ssion luis endeavoured to follow thrdughout its work. . 

[ f . ' ' ^ ' i ' ■ ' ■ 

. f'he Con Tin i^isi^h-'s work proceeded in (our broad phases: the planning fiiul establishment of tlj^ necessary oVfice, 
stalTing. and adi^iinislrative ariangement.snhe-gathering of infornuition ahd vie^vs ironi the academic comnjunity and- from 
iiUeiolc^^-l membcYs of the public' throuiih briefs, nieetmgs, public ln^nuings liird correspondence; staff research; and the 
draft nm oT the />?t7;f)/7, * 

' * 1 he Inst phas^jnvolved pKiimiiig and implei^^entijig the basic arrangements lor the ( oiwiiission s operation and ' ^ 
recruiting members of the Commission staff,, Jn aTdilioiK eavh university in Canada was invited, iind each agreed, to 
appomUi member of its academic or adminisii'iitive slai^l* to act as n liaison person wltlrwhom the Commission could 
. V^maiiitain contact and excliaijge vi\.'ws, and llirough whom the Commission could obt:|in iiiforniation about Canadian 
studies at^his or her campus Vn/aLlvisor\ "panel of distinguished scholars and citi/ens interested in the. field of Canadian 
srmfies was also established. An office was set-up in Peterboio'ugh,- Oiitai io. aiul^UliiM;^ adininistrative arraiigenieiits were . 



Cniupleted during this |>iiaso of the ( ommissioirs work. 



In the »»Ccond. or puKljc. [)luise of-jls wo.i;^k. the (\)m«4issionlk><^jted bi (tff'5i^ hejd [)ivbric liei|r'ngs, coiui acted a great 
manv ,j^'frmal and informal consullalions and handled a vast aij/uuiit ol>t)rrespo*iKli^^^ various activi\ies^were 

O j\ixi\ out toncuriynily and cjacli luei'ils soliio elabor;ilion Irn/ 



IntroU uciion 



Public nolices. invUing submissions iintT inquiiics. to ihc C'ommission wcio placed early in vSoptcnibcr h)72*in Lhilvmiiy 
Affairs aiiJ in viiiious other Cnnndian pubiicalions and academic journals. The Commission sent out al the sanic time' 
loiters to the executive heads of every C-anadian uniycrsily rcvic\"^ingMhc Commission's terms of reference and inviting 
briefs. *ITic Commission also posted public notices on each campus- inviting briefs from intercsfccl teachers and siudcnts. In, 
addition the Commission seivt out pt;rsohal letters to Hie heads of the learned societies in Canada and to a large nunibcr 
of public associations and organizations t hat were thought to have an interest in Canadian studies. In all such invitations 
tiie (*omniission welcon^ed submissions in any forin amrtn any topic, or^ange of topics, related to its terms of reference. 
Writers \vere asked. lit),wcvcr. to be as specific possible whiMi suggesting recommendations. 

Initililly, 2tS l-ebruary I^n3 was set as the t'inal date for the submission pf bpcfs. iiowevcr. ft soon became .clear that a 
great many individuals and organizations wislicd strongly to niakc representations to the C.o.mmissioiu but .that, before 
doing so, they rcquiriMLl time to rcnecl carefully upon the complex and sensitive issues involved and to prepare their 
submissions, ("onscquciitly, the |)criod for the subniissioir of briefewas twice extended. Indeed, the. Cominisiion gladly 
leceivAl and stud.ied with care bricl^r informal submissions, let tcrsTtei^ijU^iUid Inquiries ^poni universities, public and 
private organizations, individual lcac|icrs. students and interested citizens U|) tli^i€l:J[:i|i5^jL)f the writing of tlie Rc/nv'k ^ 



'Ihc response to th/public invitation for briefs'" and submissions''\va.s excellent in terms both of nunlbcrs and of quality. 
I he*Cominission rcLyivcd in all. over one thousand ifn-icfs-trntrl sub-briefs. In length these rtiogctl from tftose that were 
only a page o\ t\vo/\vhiyni none the less oftcfl commUnica^d useful information and opinioiv, to those that were much ' 
more extensive, i/soiHc cases running to liuiidtcds .t)f pagds" inijjluding appendices. Most of. the submissions were we 11^ 
^Musearehed. carojiiilly writtiM^ and llKUightfuIlv prepared. \ he high quality of tlic^subiiiissiuiXrrcceW^d. is indicated by. the 
fact thai a nuuiber of theni^^vc subsequently been revised and publij>11cd by their autbt].rs as scholarly articles and still. . 
others aie i^ow being made ready i'or publication. *" 

J]aLi,C'bnuiiissioi| was. fiankly, surpiiscd by the very wide range o! interests ai^d concerns ,f;el-ating to Canadian studies. 
e\|ucssed to U. and also b\ the great diycrgence of vicivs contained Jii the suhnmsions/Tlicy were r^irely rcpclitivo; 



almost "'cNCi V one 



to the body of knowledge and .advice available to the 



added i^w information or some new insij. 
t onuiiisMoii for the prepa^atioi? of its Rc/Jorf, With few exceptions, the briefs addrcjsscd complex and ctrrlTci)ttious issues 
in a calm and reasonable iiuaiiner. A great many ptJo|i|e and organizations had gone to considerablc'troubic to\:)rcpai;p ' 
their represvntalinns. and the Coinmi.ssion thought it t.)nly right to take the full time rcquircti to cxaminc.caclr of these 
representations with cli/^\ a pio'cess that bften involved e\tc';sivc and tlctiylcd coi rcspondencc. ^ 

. f ollowing the exai/ple ol a number of reports [ueviously pubiished* bs the AUCC, ihu.CQHini^'^Hin in what follows has 
loiHnotetl rejciences/to [HiblrMved public sources, but has not done so when quoting Irom or referring to briefs and 
couespoiulence. \n I\ nunibej of cases. aiionymit\ was requested by (hose cofnniuiiicating\ with the Commission and such 
requests lra\e iK^ciiAcspected, the Conuuission has. of course, exeicised its own judgeineni in deciding what weigUl to 
attach lo each lepiesentalion leceive^l . ' ^ , 



\ I he Coiiuiii^ysiivn's piogranmie of aet^Avly peeking views and'llffoiiuiition through briefs and othcr^vritten ^submissions 
was supplcniei/led b\ an cxjciisivc piog.i.u'ume of public' licaiings and Informal visits across Canada. The Commissioner and 
mcixibeis of (iie Conuiiission stall visilet^ eveiy Province, and held |niblic hearinj.!s at over forty universities, as well as at a"" 
iiumbci ol tinnmuiuty colleges and schools. I hcsc visitsMiad seveiaT nuijoi oh]cotivcs: to gather information about present 
of juiiposea prnt'iamnies of leaching and icslmuIi relating tjo Canada, to solicit views and. suggest ions'Tront mcinbcrs of 
the nmvei/il\ community and ol the publk- upon matters that the ( omnhssion hat! been asked to investigate:, tt» juovide 
oppoi tu^/tle^' loi public discussion abv)iu>such nialtcis. and li/* bold ihlornial t^ilks witii individual scholars^iunvled^eable 



alnnh lliO stale of ( an^idian studies, Al ll'ic icquesi ol sevcral|uiii\crsitics. the (\)nim'^s?oii nuide second and even thirty, 
-Visits loMlicii camjHises in puisuc tls inqiinics fiiithci and to |)iovide an additional opiiortuiiitv for an exchange of views. 



:\n/icip. 



ipanl^ al (he public hcai ings.ucic imitcd. indeed uii'cd. to'cx[uesv tlici/iselves in eithei of Ciinada's two t)fTicial 
lanuu/igcs. .\l sevciai ol the ( 'iiin'niissipn\ iiicctini's, sinuilla,ncous IianskUibn was availablb\ Members of the (*ommission 
si.ilT kepi 'iccoivK of ihe discii'^'^i^^H'^ ^il ^'^J^-h nuV!ii\'', I ollowing: nianv i)/ ilie niLViings, the Commissioner requested 
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idiVtdnal pailkipan.ls in suiunit lo ihc ( onuiu^^suM. a suDimaiv ol Mir/i vn'v^. (^i a slaicnieiit elaborati'ng upon them. 
'Icq/hesls of ihis soil olicn led toA^^inc o! iji.- iiu?'.i hc||itul \\iitfeii s/ibiuissiiHis la cn.rd by the (\Mnmissioii. 
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In aTritli>iC)n (o the public licuriiigs hclcknt uiiivcisitic:^ acrt)ss ('uiiutk. Ihfc Coiuriii.ssit)n mcl with rcprcscntntivos of over 
two luinutcjjacadciuic st)cictics/ctlucatioi)}^orgaiii/a( Lrins and other" associations that had cxprcsscti an interest ii\ some 
;isjr)eet or aspecis*of^4}c C'oniniissioirs work. >^1anv>e1T t liose socicticii antl orgaiii/.at ion.\,are identitled at appropriate 
vfo\\]l^ in the RcporL) S6'(ilc- iueei,]ngs involved as few as two or tlKcc intlivitiiiaLs. nsiuilly nicnibers.of tlie executive of the 
^organization concernetl; others attracted as many as one hundred or i\iorc participants. Like the public hearings, such 
meetings ol'ten stimulated the submission of briefs.^ ' 

.All tollf, more Hian twcnty-tlvc huntlrcd people attentled the Commissioirs public hearings and meetings across Canada, 
and about half ol" them partieipatcil actively in tlu: tlis^Hissions. 1"his programmytf of meetings and consult:itit)n served as a 
major source i}[ iiit'ormation and advice for the writing of the Commission's ileporL 

•"" hie (Commission also receiveti and responded to aWrciit many Jet tcrs, totalling iiearly thirty thousand, -•Irom individuals 
ami groups at home and abroad, in every region, and\Vom every cidtural group in Canada. A large number •of thesc letters 
were inqiu'ries and,ret|ues|s for assistance. * ^ ■ 

'll7't}-^extraoVdinary response, both IVom within and from without the acatlemic comnumit>o,\o the public phase of the 
Comnnssnxi dcuionstrnlcd in an unmisiakal)le nrannei" the tremorulous eonecrfi that is felt across the entire country about 
the matter.s upoiT^jvJiieli the Cpiumission has been asketl to report^^ew Canatlian Cdnunissions. and perhaps none 
eoneernetl with fii^iei^ education, have elicited such a massive response frt)m the univer.^ity eommuni.ly ami iVo'm the 
general publie. ' . ' , 

: ■ ' . ' 'v^ " ^ ■ ■ " , . 

- ''i.jiere are already niany requests from imiiyitluals, institutions and Cjovernmental agencies l\)r pern)issit)n to ct)nsult the 
materials assembled or prepared h\ the Connhission. 1 he various submissions made to the Commissit)n will" be niatle 
available at the Al'CC library, oi at the Public Archives, to interested members of the public. In atklitioh, alj t)f the 
C\ijiimission's eoirespondencc and working papers are l)ei4ig preserved and eatak)gued tor the pt)ssible future rise of 
interested scholars and member*^* of llie ]Hil)lic. Atl tokl. the papers of. the CwmmissitV o^'^'^-'PY' "^^^'^i^' f iftyjlarge eontainers, 
■together. th.e\ eonstiiute an e\t raortiinarilv interesting and. valuable sourec; of opinion and infornulfion' about the issues 
of Ljinecrn to Canadians fii the first half of the l^)70s. and'al>t)ut tiie way "in whieli Canadians perceive Jhemselves ami 
theii countrv at this imie. • - , . - ■ . , , 

IheMhiid phase ol/th^' ( onnnission s activities, which proecetlcti at tlie s^iw^ iimc. invt)lvj^d the' resejin^f ami stall work 
uiulertaken In** the Commission itself, t he magniuule aiul complexitv of this task merit same comn^ttT Altjiough tivef . 
Ihe yeais jniblic and prival^ bodies have coiuluctcLl numerous st^iidies ami iiujtiirics into a^^^>rRtc variety of educational 
issues in Canadarmosl ol li\r"t(ucslions raisetl by tlic Commission's terms t)C rercrence hatl never before iicen tlic subject 
of -a major jiatioiitil nIulI\ \oi liud the lelcviiiit data ami i.nt\)rmation been [M'cviousl\ gatheicti in any coniptchcnsive ox 
tliorougk inannei . Indeed, it beca-me ck^ir earlv in, the (\)innussioirs investigations that within'the academic comnumity 
there was wo agreeuic^nl even on what constituted Canatlian stutliw. let :ilone on the basic \lata upon which any ' ' 
reci\i)meikLuions about such stmlies should be ba^ed. Moreover, the available literature 'on the subject., tliough plentiful, 
was laigcl} written in the context ot a sinide iiiNlitution. oi of a single rc^gjofi or educationahiidid.- ra.ther than 'inHhc 
Context of a eoinpiehensive luitinnal stull\ . ^ '\ ■ " . ■ 

Most otjier commissions have been able to bmid upon a solid base of- information and Tiiulings prcsent.ed in precedi-ng 
iJL*])ons anil sludnvs. the Commission on Caiuulian .Studies hijd nu suel,\^ pa.t!p.io'folknv , ihe Cjommissioirs^lask. therefore*, 
^\a^ verv much a t^Kiibbi eaknu' e\cicKe and. as il soon found uut. the trail had manv ha/aid-s. 

Ainong the lia/aids wavUie.iack ol consensus on, a delinitiMi of C aiuuliaji stmlies and. conset|uenlly , on whai j^ropcrl-y 
came within thc^puivit'w of !hc Commissioirs iiKjuiry. Some, riulividuals aiul,iM*f)ups wantcti the umim 'CanaLliaji studies' 



inleipreted ii:ui''o\\ Iv . ami ieNei-\ed for iiileidisL iplinar\ studies that deal exclusively with C^anadian^uatlbis>()tlrers^nipl\' . 
Llenied the academic v.iluhiv. oi even the vAislc+u e. ol Canadian stmiies. CaiMdian studies, they insisretf. is 'nothing niore 
than a chmuMa. a laiuiln' .md ! jNfnomiiif.; un cnnrcption Mm ipiioies Hie facf that all knowledge. is universal iiwjA cannot"' 
be defined in iialii)n il oi uilun il Ummin. S(tll oJhcrs. the opposite extremj/. uri'cd the Cpmmissiini to accepuas {. 
i'MiMluin studies :m\ ^/H;^ nl l«'aulim-' oi iJ'vMjt h priiuimiHl by Canadians eiificr ni (•aniula or al)road. 



In choasinv X^ P'*^'' ntn\iip' 'h^'-e ithcfiialues. Mie Commission (honj.^JH it appi;opri'ale to a^iojd an unduiN r-cslricliie 
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concept of CuniKlian studies. At the saiuc time, it wns aware of .the nedl to keep'its inquiries within sarnc manageable 
liniits and to indicate to the pubHc with reasanubie ehirity thcTommissVmrs broad arc^of interest. In general, the 
'^('onunission considered as Canadian studies^teaehjng or research in any fiekl that, as one pf its major purposes, promotes 
knowledge about Canada by deali^g^vith some aspect of tlic country's euhVire, social conditions, physical setting, or place 
in the world. Within these terms, Canadilm studies would include both wor^ conducted along traditional disciplinary lines 
ancl work organized around a single theme/)r subject but drawing upon the knowledge and techniques of several 
lines.. „ • • . ' ' ' 



Tiie mctho^lology cmplo*^! by the Commission varied J^)ni one part of its research to another. In each chapter the 
Commission explains the ppproach taken in handling the subject matter under discussion and some of tlie methodological 
problems encountered aloW the way. In general, the Comniission sought to survey a wide range of areas of teaching and 
resoareii at Canadian universities witji a view to assessing the extent: to which each directed attention to Canadian 
eireumstar\ces or was being approached from a "Canadian point of view. Lissentially, tho- Commission was lookijig for why 
might be callci^f an/awarcnuss factor' a sensitivity to the Canadian context dr perspective. The Connnission also sougl/t 
to idcrtrfe^i^arcas in which (/cmadian studies were perhaps being neglected and to demonstrate the wealth of opportuniti s*^ 
ayailal)le in such rields. • ^ * 

« To obtain the niformation required, the Ct)niniission worketl closely with- its liaison persons atr^s*«^i university. 'I'liey 
proved very iicipiul in reporting data about individual courses and research progrannnes at their universities or in [putting 
^the Connnission in touch with those who could provide such information. The Commission also gathered information by 
using questionnaires, by study ing- umvcfsity calendars, reading lists and cou.rse 'descriptions, and by surveying publishad 
reports and ^articles. And, *of course, the Ctmunission relied iicavily upon the voluminous reL^)rd of its public hearings, 
• meetings and consultations. The infonnation received from these various sources wij|,s cheeked, and rechcekcd, with the 

gajneroils help of a great liumbcr of iluihorit Ics. Many bodies, such a;; Statistics Canada, the Canada Council, the ScicnL'c 
Council, The National Research Council, the Medical Research Council, the Co\meil of Ministers of liducation, various 
otLicr federal and provincial agencies, the Canadian Association of University reachers, tljc learned societies and iivecse 
profes.sional associations, also providcti data, made suggestions and helped to verify or correct lacts or iiUcrpretaf ions, 

' ■ ■■ ^ ■ ;■ ' ^ '■ ■ ■ .■ / . V ',. . / 

Ikiscd on such inlorm\iticni, lesearch papers w^'rc prepared by members o.t the Ccnnmission's stalf on the main subjects 
of the Commissioirs invest igation. i'he advice and .assistance of -special consultants and of v:ujous ipeinbcrs of the advisory / 
« panel, proved especially impoi^taj^t at this stage. Several of these research papers Were prepared in concert wirh, or with / . 
' ^ sul)stanlial assisfnncc from, major research bodies, h'or exampl-u, a background study^ and survey (>f Canadian studies in th^/ 
\ community colleges, which formed (he basis lbr,a preliminary draft of the chapter on that subj^ct^ was pre[Varcd In / 
'collaboration with the Canadian Studies I^'oject of tlie (jntario Institute for Studies In l:ducat^()n and'thc'^Xssoeiation of 
Caiuuiian Community Colleges. To cite another example, the Science Council generci'usly provided |Xtcnsive advice and 
assistance with the research lor the chapter on \Seicncc and l eclmology'. In addition,- seven^i knowledgeable indlviduiils 
c)utside the (\)nrn>issicni stall" WLM'c aske^tt) undertake backgrotiiid sUitlieSAJu particular's 

Tlic Ibijirth phase of the (•ommission's.'work was the actual writing 0/ tlie Report. In^writlng it, thc-C\)nnnission ^)ftcn 
found it hclpiiil to draw upon the nui.ss of st;Uistlcal informal ku^-^gathdrcd ■ thro ugJioutyf he course of its Inquiry, But, as 
• pointed' out more fully in the iirtroducti(;n to the chapt-cr on Canadian eontentvin the/university curriculum, the 

Connnission resisted the tem'ptation Iq try in-AWcry ease to express/its fii^dings in purely ciuantitativc terms or to propose 
quotas for determining the appro|>rlate amount of Caiuicllan conteirt in any giveji^afea of'tcaching or research. In general, 
the complex questions that the Commission was asked to investigate dc^ not readily lend thenisclves to stiUisticaf 
ap().roaehes. Moreover, tlitf Commission believes that tjW quality of teaching and research being'dcvotcd tp Canadian 
f matters at home and abroad is as important as the quantity oj' such work. ; -^^ ^ ^, \ 

. ^ \ ■ , . . / " . ■ / 

'I he Rcfjorc been orgam/ed into four volumes. Volume One contains, in addition to tins introduction, a statement, 
on the rationale .[br.js,>ii^idian studies, which .provides an acadenric frajnework and philosophical foundation for Canadian 
.studies. 'rhis.,stateinent argues that Canadian .studies are in iheinsclvcs academically valuable and legitimtite, and, moreover, 
thai such .s'tudies are important becau.^se they help to meet eertanrneens in Canadian society. The r^cniainjng three chapters 
p present irn overview of .what is and what is not going on in Cagadian studies In selected fields in the university curriciulum • 

^ . ii whole, iiiAcience !ind technolor,y and iir a cross-section of professional studies, rcspecttvely'. , % 

^\ : ■ 
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Volunic Two begins with a chaWcr On CanaciiaiT stiulics abroad, which discusses problems and opportunities 
for the scliolarly study of Canada \it universities outside Canada,^' as well as the value of studies tlint shed 
light on Canada's cultural links with oWier countries. Successive chapters survey and analyse Canadian studies in the 
coninuinity collcges,'eniphasi/ing the iitjportance of uiiiversity-community college co-operation in this field; assess the 
state- of Canadian archives as the foundation for Canadian studies; inquire into the quality-and extent of audio-visuiiJ 
resources and other media support for Canadian studies and the current state of access to th^se resources; and examine ■ 
the present and potential role of the private donor in helping to promote and develop Canadian studies, ' ' 1 

Kach of the three chapters in VohMne\1'hree deals with Canadian universities as a community. The first 
chapter discusses problems of scholarly conmuinication in Canada. The second is concerned with the study of the 
Canadian university ds a distinctive institutian;^tlie point is made that universities in Canada have devoted inadequate 
attention to the stujjy of Canadian' higher eUucatjon itself. InJhe third chapter the Commission studies the citizenship 
and. academic backgrouiid of teachers ah^U stuuents at Canadian \iniversities. The -chapter argues that, given^^the country's 
rich human and physical resources, Canada ha\ an obligation, both-to^herscIF and to others., to become more self-reliant in 



meeting her o^^n needs for quahfic 



perst^|inel.i 



academic coiv 
including art/ 



(lunity 
SrCh 



The ctyiclu^g cha[^ er ot 
i tec t Lire and i^rti tacts, as maj 



Volume Four begins with a chapter oni the state of teaching and research, at Canadian universities "relating to the 
languages, history, culture and contemporary situation of tlij^-eountry's native peoples. Th^n, a- chapter on Canadian 
studies in the elemc/tai'y i»nd secondary schQol;^ like the chapter on community colleges \ emphasizes that education is 
a continuum and that people working in dirferj/nt parts of the educational system should work closely together on matters 
of mutual interest/in Canadiait* s'tudies. The nt^t chapter assesses library holdings and other resource materials at Canadian 
universities in tcr/iis of their capacity to HUl wrt Canadian studies. It is followed by one discussing the subject of 
publishing ancWc/^inndian studies ana emphasizing the need for close rapport between Canadian publishers and the 



tliis volume einphasizgs the value of Canadian cultural property, 
;)r resource for Canadian studies.' 



It should/be noted that many sublets are deallt with in more tha^^ qiui^^section of the RepoN because of their relevance 
to severyil mtTerei/t aspects of the Conunis^i^irs inquiry, ['or example/feferepiges to»sccond language educatioii occur m 
several ers /ncluding those on the currilulpiiL on the professions and on^scholarly communicatiGii. Similarly, the 
,questi6i/of noi/Canadian university teacherii and students in Canada is commented upon in a number of chapters, 
including thos/on science and technology /)id onl education for the professiohs, as welUis in a separat^ chapter that 
l%;j,ises entirefy on this controversial subj(^-t. Obsdrvatjons relating to a wide variety of disciplines have been made 
throughout the Report, in such cases, thy Cot^iniis^iun has provided cross-references when it seemed helpful to do so, and 
.the eighteen cliapters have been as clo:^i.vly rehited to one another as possible. 

Uecaiise of the breadth and nunibc^ of subjects covered in tlie Report, some consi^jerable period ol time elapsed 
between' the com[)|etion of research., the drafting of cliapters and the publi'catn:)!^ of the Report. Moreover, drafts of some 
chapttM's were prepared some ineui'tl/s betore crthcrs. ilow,ever, the Commission has taken great care to review and revise 
evc'ry chapter so that each remainml as current as possible until publication. Again, many people, including the 
Conimission\universily liaison p/rsons and advisory panellists, generously helped the Commission to keep abreast of new' 
developments, " ' I , . ' 

Nevertheless, it has i/ot been possible for the Commission to take into acjcount every new ilevelq^pment that has 
^occurred in the rapidly changuig state of Canadian studies. Certain repniiiiendations^rnay be implemented by the time 
the Report is release/. Indeed, as will be pointed cnit more fully in succeeding paragraphs, the Commis>;ion's inquiries and 
activity have ^already prompted action in a number of areas. and this is encouraging; itjs, in part, a reflect ipn of the . 
on-going service function that the Commission has performed, -1 1 is clear that, in miMY^situatjQas, the Commission's , 
iiuiuiries have focused, attention on areas of neglect or of opportunity in Canadian ^stltdies, 'Snd lent encouragement \^ . 
those interested/ in. these Helds, with the result tliat many of tlie recornrncndations i^rcsciUed in thi,s repart aro already— 
being acted upon, often. wKh the advice and assista'nce of the Commission. ■ . ' ' 

It is also perhaps true that, in a few cases, some individuals and institutions have tried to anticipate the Comniissjon', 
reeommcndations"and to iinpiemeiit them in advance, at the eleventh ho^ir, so that their owrijccord in Canadian studies 
will seem better than it actually has been. Unfortunately, in; somo^ of these instances, th*ere is only^nhe appearancerbf 
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action rather that the subsdinee. On the whole, however, the Commission is confident that recent initiatives taken in 
response to its prodding or investigation reflect genuine interest and concern, which will be sustained, and that they are 
not. simply window-dressing or an exercise in public relations. > - 

^ A further point should Q^^lT^:rtlc regarding the Commission's work. When first envisaged, it was anticipated that the 
Commission might complete its Report in about eighteen months. As the work proceeded, however, it became clear that 
the questions rais^^T^by the Commission's terms of refcrencd^ere much more numerous and complex thgn anyone had 
originally thought>Th\Commission soon camcUo realize that hs Report would be; incomplete without addressing in a 
^ thorough ancf car^^fu|) vyay certain matters that at first might have been considered peripheral or even outside its terms of 
reference. Ironically^, the^Conmiission received the largest number of representations^n some-pf thes e matters . Indeed, it 
was liH'gcly in response tq^uch. represent at ions that in several spheres tliC/ComratsSian* expanded the scope.of its inquiry. 
I'or example, at the outset the Commission had not intendc^d to devote ^ubsta-ntial attgntion to the subject of Canadian 
_sU;^ics abroad. But witj^n the llrst several months of its existence, moxe than five hundred letters and submissions were 
; received from individuals and groups both at home and abroad stressing the urgent need for a more adequate programme 

oT support and encouragement -for this facet of Caimdian studies and urging the Commission to make this question a 
- major part of its inquiry. The attention and energy devoted to this specifi^ question naturally added rnonthS to the 
" Commission's schcdufc. The same was Intc of many other niatters that required more consi^deration than had^been/ . , 
originally contemplated, Ai^d, again, in many of these Veas the Commission was en|^cd in pioneering work so that^it«^had to 
proceed with the utmost care and thoroughness. ■ ' ^ \ 

* ThrOitghout its work, the Commission -was consulted many times, informally and formally, by a wide v^r'iety of 
uVivcnsities, Government department's and agencies, organizations and individuals about matters reTating /to Canadian 
stMies. Although these consultations were helpful in adding to the- Commission's knowledge and und^etstanding of needs 
und issues, they added greatly to its workload and to the time required to complete its task. The Conuuission responded 
io requests for advice and assistance, for example, from more than half of tlie universities 'ih Canada, and IVom several 
dozen universiiies^in other count|;ies, in- connect ion with thtsif plans to introduce* or expand Canadian Studies offerings. 
There were also numerous requests for information and help Jrom community colleges, fropi school boards, from 
i?r6vineial departments of education, and from various other educational associations and4nstitutions. The requests came 
ftonvevery ProviiWof Canada and from some twenty couhtries'^abroad. Frequently, universj^ties., abroad^ asked the ^ 
'Commission for informatibn about such matters^ as reading lists, library materials, and opportunities forpultural exQhanges 
• in Canadian studies. Some thirty universities located in other countries asked the Commission to help them pursue the 
|30S.sibility of co-op(j!raiive programmes, for instance, in joint research projects and in student/faculty exchanges,' with 
tmiversities in Canada. ^ ' - , ^^ 

% . • • . ' , 

The<*o1iunission was also often asked to review and^advise upon proposcM I^'ederal and Provincial Government 
initiaU>^es to support Canadian studies in Canada and aliroad. As a case in poynt, the Commission assisted with the ' 
X planning to estal)lTsb':i United Kiii^dorn-Canada Canadi^m studies exchange fyllowship programme, and, at the request of 
/ the AUCC and of the Dcpjnlincnt of External Affairs, the Conunissionci:j2l(aired a committee to select the first Canadian 
participdnf in this progranune. In addition, the Conmiission undertook a number of tasks that involved mediation and 
arbitration connected with Canadian studies. In short, t^hroughout its work the Commission has served actively as a point 
of retVrence for many members of both the university community and the general public, interested in the scholarly study 
of Canada. ^ . ^ ^ 

• .Although the provision of this service added- to the Cbmmtssioji^s burdens \ind to -the time required to complete its 
Report, this rote was an integrnl part of-thcNvork of the Commisi>idn and it wVis one that was clearly expected of .it by 
the acadeniie eoninuinit^. At public hearings Imd mcLUings. aiitKin briefs and letters,* the Comniission was told repeatedly 

. that it'w'ili perhaps have done vis mucli^o promote Canadiifn.studics by its service function as by- its reporting function. 
This view was put succinctly by a senior adniinistrati>;orl)fficial at' a university in western Canada: M have no doubt that 

' Jhe very existence of the -Commission has Had some rcal clTcct in. bringing '(he Canadian Studies Programme here to ^ 
wluilever level of excellence it may be .said to have reached*. Th.rough these added responsibilities the Commission also 
gained valuable experience and first-hand knowledge about- many of the problems encountered by those engaged in • 
teaching and research in ihi?. field. Thus, the Commission believes (hat it was extremely, worth while to devote this time 
Q "ts service function. r ' 
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^ The Commission has frequently been asked K) whoitv it is directing the /?67;or/.. Perjiaps tiifi^ most appropriate answer to* 
that question is simply this: Mo whpm it may concern. The Commission has noptectitive po'wcrs^, nor for tiie most part, 
does the AUCC, which appointed it. Tlie Commlsslr^^^task iras'been a mjitt^fof investigating and drawing attention to 
needs and of putting facts and recommendations fol,vvim^^«.xJls^^ Any action upon tl^e Commission's , 

findings and 'proposals must tjierefore cojne frdm others:NUnivecsHles, associations, Governments and individuals/ Because 
the mandate of the Commission was^to identify general ne^and opportunities in Canadian studies, rather than t^ 
investigtlte the state of these studies at particular canipa^, {\\^ Report has generally not mentioned individual universities 
by name or presumed to*direct recommendations^jkfspecitlc univertiities. Certainly, 4he Commission.had/no desire, and no 
authority, ta undertake a witch-hunt. Its conuHtjnts and recommendations are IlltClTded^l^be supportive and h&lpful, not 
accusatory .^r critical. But thc'Commission^pe.s that ea^h university might wish to establisfKii<i;om^ of its Senate or 
oth)Jr senior academic body to examino^and to recommend action on, matters in the Report that iK?r-pa4icular[y *relevant 
to its own situation. ,Otiicr bodies might also wish to establish committees for the stime purpose. 
» . ■ - • ' . 

A luimber of briefs.' suggested that, a permanent Commission . should be established to monitor and make. 
. recomaiendiitions upon the changing state of Canadian studies and ;o follow up.the findings and recommendations of this 
"Commission. An on-going committee appointec|^ by the Association of Universities'and Colleges of Canada to pcrtprm this 
-fi^yictipn was (Veq^ntly^nentioned as a possiblity. Such suggestions merit careful attention. 

The Commission is well aware that many oHUj;ecommcndations, if implemented, would entail large expenditures of 
nioney to remedy 4he long-standing neglect of Canadian studies. None the less, it makTes these recommendations ii^Jhe 
firm belief that' it.woutd be false economy indeed if.our educaUonaLsystenI were to continue to devote a^ little atteinTorn 
as it has been doing .|p tei^ching and-ieacarck about,panada. This'poinri^iKgued morj: fully in the chapter on the, 
rationale, for Canat^iai'^^tudies/As noted there, unive'rsRy education will have cost^t-liii^Canadian public more than two and 
one-half ^llion dollars in ^i)75y97^. Surely, reason dictates that an adequate proportionlJt-*Hii^T^^ be sp&it on 

■ helping,Canadians to gain knowle^lge about their own c ountry. ^ - ^ 




in addilion,'the Comniission\s rhndrijVgs point to maay^ areas in winch further expeliditures on teacliyjLig''tftii(f research 
.relatliig to Canada woiffd yield a good economic return. lVloTe<^ve.r, many initiatives in Canadian studies could be taken , 
vVith little or no additional cost by a rc-ordering of "prioiities, by mott^^areVul acadeqilc and budgetary planning, or by ^ 
developing a different academic approffchTln- any even^t, the Coinniission "^investigations demonstrated clearly that often 
the greatest -obstacle to^ the deveK)j>ment of C^awadiaii studies h^s not been lack of money, but institutional inertia or 
academic snobbery. When legitimate budgetary constraints do hamper progress ijT this field, more active fund-raising 
efforts aimed at the private scctcv: Should he considered. As the :chaptcr-'The Private Donor' ooint-s ou}, Canadian 
universities arc 'not doing nearly as much as they c:ould be doing to raise funds fof'their programmes among businesses, 
foundations ancl individuals. Canadian st^idies is an arpain w[iich,nianv private donors eould well become interested if an 
effort were made to engage their help. Government , loo, has an obligation ip give substantially more support to 
programines of research, teachijig and publication relating to Canada. 

[h is appropriate at tliis point to acknowledge the colli tributi<^>n made .to the Commission by^many people. From the 
time it" was established, the Commission consulted in person or in writing with over ten thousand people, and it wishes to 
express appreciation to all of them for their interest and assistancc'.' Although it is perhaps invidious to do so, the 
Commission would like to record its special inclebtcdness to a number of particular individuals and ovgani/ations: to 
n^cmbers of tlie st-aiT'at the Assocration of Uiiiveisitics and Colleges of Canada, especially Miss Joan Rondeau, tor their 
'•■iowlcdgeal)le and conscientious iissij/tancc with administrative nratlers and, with pubJj,C4]ttitiiv.^w#ttgem ^ 
Corilniissioii's university liai.so7i persons for their valuable wlirk oh behalf of the Commission at their respective canipii^;^ 
• txytfie Commission's advisory panellists tor Jlieif -wise counsel ai^id informed advice on every facet of jjicXomnnssrOTrs"'^ 
lnvesti|^;ation: to the DopJ'tineiij ofthe Secretary of^Statc and the Canada Coun^d^or.^he^^ financial and jnoral 

support; to*a number of individual donors for thcir^personal contributions to support various parts of the Connni.^on's 
work: to TrcTit University for as.sislancc vvith aceommodation apd office arrangements and for many other helpful 
i.-ei:i-rteies,lJuJlie-4Jciii^i^^ the Departnient of Uxt^irnal Affairs, the National Research 



CoOncil, the Medical Research C^^ouncil ant! (hb NaUm^^ 
and to many 'of the learned -^J^ocieties-and 'other ori^ajii/alions l5r their thoughtful comments and suggestions pertaining- to 
various laeets of the .ComnilNsicurs iiiiiiiirv. x 
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The greatest .debt of all, however, is owed to the inenibers of the Commission, staff. Tlie Commissioner would like to 
expreiis his profound appreciation for their untiring work and knowledgeable" assistance. Their sensitive and thoughtful 
concern and theic strong .conmiitment to the tasks of the Commission contributed enormously to every aspect of the 
Commission's work and made ij at all times a pleasure to be associated witli them. „ - 

The Commission also wishes'to express tippreciation to the Commission's secretaries, Mrs Nan Belfry, Mrs Bernice 
Bunt^ijnd M>rs Marcia Craighead for their indispensable assistance. They ensured that all the various services, without 
which no Commission can function, were ^supplied in a gracious uiid efficient way. 



Finally, the Commission would like to piry tribute to those teachers and scholars in every part of Canada whose 
dedication to Canadian studies over the years niarks both their commitment to sound scholarship and their d'esire to 
foster a fuller knowledge and understanding of tiiis remarkable'country; ^ ■ 
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THROUGHOUT THE COURSE OF ITS INQUIRY, this Commission has been forced to confront a fundamental ques- 
tion: why be concerned witli Canadian studies? Many people with whom'thc Commission communicated took for 
granted the vulue of Canadian studies. But others wejre either uncertain as to whether such studies merit scholarly 
attention or were openly hostile, to any suggestion that these studies have a Ic^itipiatc place in the. university. It is, therefore, 
essential that nn answer be provided to the question: why be concerned with d^nadian studies? Moreover, it is essential that 
-thts ans-wer be given at the oiitsetof fhe Report for at least two reasons. First, it is likely that. the assurfiptions that.have 
shaped the Commission's investigations wilj determine, in^large- measure, the nature of its observations an^ ^ 
' recomnvendations. Secondly, a fiiikire to clarify those assumptions may lead to c(^nfusion and^ misunderstanding. 

■ ' ■ y • ■• ' ■■■.\ y ■ 

^ The Concept of Canadian Identity : ^ 

. Many persons concerfied with Canadian studies bring to their concern a range of presuppositionsT^hich often carry a^ 
stroog emotional charge. A 'siyfhificant body of these^ presuppositions may , be grouped un^er the general rubric of 
/ , Identity' a concept that/bquires some attention here. r , s , ■* — 

For a large number of interested Canadians, whatever their mother tongue, the concept gfJ-Ganadian st^jdies' is 
inseparable from the concept of 'Canadian identity'. As one Francophone correspoiid^nt put it, 'en dernicre analyse, votre 
recl^rclie porte sur. la question fondamontale de Pidentite canarfienne'. ManyjX)thers appear to share this basic assumption 

. and its various corolKiries. Some believe that the natura of the Cahadia^-idenTity is not known, an^d'that it is the principal 
purpose of-Canadian studiies^to discover it and then to encouragev^indeed even to inculcate, an acceptance of the ^ 
defirviUon thus cjeiived. Others hold- that the nature o/'ihe Canadian identity-is known and thiit the primary purpose of -"^ 

^^^Canadian^studies is to make it, known to others. Winny members of both these groups agree that the Canadian identity, - 
vi'Jiether known or noLj§^thfeatened by certain ft^ces, some externar,'some internal; thus, they argue, the ultimate 
purpose of Canajdiair^S^ is to c'ombat thesc/^ges, be they forces of imperialism, continentalisrrt, regionalism, ^ 
centralization, federalism, or whatever. Ofteii^(?H!ose who sfaft by expressing concern about Canadian^t^ies finish by 
voicing alarm about Canadian sovereignty; They wish to enlist Canadian studies in a campaign to protect what they 
perceive lo be a fragile and tlir.eatejied political, economic, cultural or academic sovereignty \' ^ 

• . ■ ■ '• ' / . " ' * ■ 

Such assuniptioiis about The 'purpose .and proper role of Canadian 'studies — often ones! most vigorously attacked by- 

O itics of Canadian studies - sjiotjld be understood; but they are not the assumptions adopted b^y^^thus- Commission as the 
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primary rationale for Canadian studies, however tempting they might appear on first examination. It 'might, for example,, 
have been convenient to rely iij^on the strong feelings of nationalism obviously abroad in the land to mobilize opinion, in 
support of the recommendations of iW\s Rcfori. But for pragmatic reasons, and for reasons of principle, Uie Commission 
was determined to resist this temptation. Patriotic appeals to preserve and develop Canadian identity do not constitute, in 
pracli(^e-or in principle, an adequate rationale for Canadian studies at ;jny leyel of education. For instance, while a large 
nunibep of Canadians are, undoubtedly concerned about national identity, fejv agree upon what that identity is. In fact, 
many are locked in strong, occasionally violent, disagreement about its nature. Nor are the strongest differences of , 
opinion always between, Quebec nationalists and English-speaking Canadian natioilalists, as is so often suggested. Equally 
passionate disagreements about the question of identity exist between many other groups of Cariadians, for example, 
among F^rancophone Quebecois themselves, belween Acadiens and Qucbecois, between Maritimer^^and 'Upper Canadians', 
and between 'Easterners' and VVesternerf;'. Hence, on purely pragmatic grounds, belief in the possibility of indoctrination 
in any narrow nationalistic, ideological, or political sense would indeed be a shaky foundation upon which to base an ^ 
inquiry of this nature or recommendations of the kind proposed in^^is Report. It simply would^not t^e possible to 
achieve a consensus across Canada on any one perception of the Canadian identity that could serve as the springboard for 
Canadian studies. ^ , . . . 

■ . 

Beyond these pragmatic objections lie deeper objections of principle. The function of the university is to train the " 
critical inreifetl, not to inculcate belief, it would be a betrayal ofXthe essential function of universities for them to purvey 
or promote a parlij:ular perception of the Canadian realjty to' the exclusion of any other. If Canadian studies were-to.^ - 
proceed from the assumption that a particular perceptfon of the Canadian identity is the right one, the only one, and that 
this^ perception must be instilled info the consciousness of every*.Canadian, suc h studie s would not merit a place at any- 
university. The university must be a centre in which tJie critical intellect is left free to*arrive at whatever coYiclusions the 
evidence and its own logic inay require. Hence no perception of the Canadian reality may automatically b'c excluded as a 
viewpoint deserving examination. • ' . -> 

Although the inculcation of one particular perception of Canadian identity is not, therefore^ th^pOfpOse or ^ 
justification of Canadian studies, the concept of- identity remains, nevertheless, an importantcofisideration in the 
rationale, for the scholarly -istudy of CanadaiJ-n the Commission's viewrhowever, the ipo3t"valjd rationale for Canadian 
studies is not any relationship that such studies may have to the preservation or- the -promotion of national identity, or 
national unity, or nationalj£overcig!ity, t>c anything^cfRiiC kind. The most Valid ajid compelling argument for Canadian * 
studies is the importancc^|eir-knowledge, the nuedCto ki\ow and to understand ourselves: who we are; where we are in 
time and space; vvhere wt^fte been; where we ar^e^gciing; wjiat we possess; wJVat our responsibilities are to ourselves and 
toothers. ™ /' * 

' ■ ^ : ■■■.\ • , y 

But belbre the quest for such knowledge can begin, an individual or a .colleci^tivity ihiist first be con.scious of being , 
\^uiadian.' Unless Canudians recogui/.c their distinctiveness in time and p|ace, and^ are sufficij^ntly interested in thern^elveV 
and in their society and ^untryv what motivation is there for self;:study? The perception of Canadian identity may differ 
markedly from one person (o unotliei, from one language or cultural group^o another, and Oorn one part of-the country 
to auollier. But an awaa^ness of beingX'anadian, andum interest in^the nature^of that 'condition, is necessary for the 
achievement of self-knowledge: for what is seir-knowledge, as far as\a Oinadian is concerned,. if not the knowledge of 
one's identity? If one considers identity In tei'Vs.of those qualities,,' idbals, experiences and institutions that Wc have in 
conimon a.s*^Canadtans and that distinguish us from non-Canadians, our\dentity will be made up of lumiberl.ess ^ 
components, about any one of which one may legitimate!/ disagree. Ho^e?. any contribution to our/'knowledge pf 
these com|56jients, whether they be cujj^mf, sociological or erivironnien(al,lc(Juld be viewed as part of tfie seijrch for the 
• diverse elements that inake up the.tbfal ofXaliacUau identity. This seiirch is, then, lint an Extension of our^^juest for 
self-knowledge :[ik[,jis sucli,^:S^^^ legiriniate avenue of scholarly inquiry. , ^ 

it should be emphasized that wc are distinctive as a people. /AlthouglLv^e ar^ a highly heterogeneous co]inti-y - ' . 
geographically, climatically, linguistically, culturajly, econoini^ally and politically the totaj constitute^ a ^unique entity 
3:alled- Canada, Indeed, this diversity is one of the key elements in the country'^ distinctive character. It is true, as George 
Qrant has noted, that Ihe.vast majority of Canadians are a . product of western civilization and live within th-^ forms and 
assumptions of thai: enterprise.' But in both draniatic and subtle ways we'are distinguishable from other peoples wtjo liv.e 
"'ithin this civilization, including our American neighbours with whom we Jend to be most closely identified by others 
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"id often iVy oiirselves. In the case of Amencans, for example, while we have much in common, our differences are, many 
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a lid diverse. Refercjiae tb^(^ven a few eireumstanecs illustn^cs this point. Culturally., we face In Canada" the large ehallenge 
of bilingualisni aiidNi\uUiculturalisni with the ieelared goal of cultivating |hesc heritages, Whereas the United States faces ' 
• the diffcreni eTiallenge and objectfves oC a melting pot society. Politically, the strengths and weaknesses of our form of 
federalism, and o^- our responsij^c parliamentary institutions, differ markedly from those of the United StatesNwith its 
written const itu (ion, separation of powers and entrenched bill crfvrights. Our cities are generally of a younger industrial 
age th.an those /in the United States, and there are significant differences in. the fiaturc^ and qualities of urban life\in the 

two countries/ , * / ' * " " " , ■ *• 

/ " * ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ^ ■ ' ■ " 

Certain j^liyslcii^l characteristics, separately or in combination, "are also mQr^ ,signifieant?in the life of Canada t ha n^iiiiJicT 
United State's or most other countries. These include, for exi^^mple, the vast tiindra and forested areas, tfie inipac>o1 snow 
and ke, ^Viormous fresh water resources, cxten^e coastlines on thi-ec oceans and the rea lit ies^of long 'distapt^lmd low 
human population density. Geographical, geological and clinia^tiCcharact eristics of this kind contributp'-'fo our ' 
di.stinctivcness,iis do a variety of special social characteristics, including the linguistic and cu4tuntWTversity already 
mentioifed, a unique liistorieal development and the effect of proximity to a major metrppolittn^ state combined with 
strong and valued ties to older, civili/.ations in other lands. ^ ^ * J^- . 'i • 

^ , ' ». .i X ^'Z. ■\ ^-^'""'^ ' 

Unless our programmes of teaching and research in Caiiada pay reasonable atte?t1jion t.o sue Irrealities, they are likely* to 
be substantially Irrelevant, or niisleadiri^, or. grossly wrong»>A curriculum in this xoim try thatSloes not help Canadians in 
some way to understand the physical ♦and sooigj xinvironment that they 'live and work in, that tiffects so profoundly tlieir 
daily lives and thaftin turn is affected by tneir actions, cannot be justified in either academic or practical t^rms. It is' 
essential frorn the standpoint both of sound balanced scholarship and of practicality that studies of the Canadian situation 
occupy an appropi^rate place in (Jie curriculum and research interests "of eyeryo university in Canida. A]^ the.Commission 
argues "in chapters oil science and technology and on education for tjie- professions, this requirement is by no rnfeati}s 
confined fo disciplines in the humanities-rfnd social sciences; it applies,, to a greater or les^v degree, to nearly every area 
'(\f^'acadeniic artivity. . " , j,. . " ■ 
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Self Knowledge / 

The need for seli;^owledge, which is the soundest justificatioivibr Ciinadian studies, has been a principal theme ofc 
classical and we'slern thqiight since H cruel it us summed up hl;j^hllosophy -with these words: \ have sought forlnyse IT 
Canadian studies thus constitute one part of a long tradi>i(5n of scholarly^^'inquiry, 'and the questions addressed by 
Canadiaiustudics arc jy^unoc:!^^ ancient and as corUem^rary as*philoso'^[)hy itself. .. 




piCconcept of-self-knwwledge has been sO central to much of western thoLight, from Plato and Plotlnus to Spinoza, 
Kani, and I lege I, that its evoiuLioa ret|iijres no detailcdj;cview here. It is perhaps suCficlent to recall the words pX-the 
(Cultural historian Urnst Cassirer: "' x - ■, ' ■. , ^--^^^ / 



'I hat scifrknowlpdge" is (he highest uim ol philosophical inquiry appears to be generally acknowledged. In allV 
conlllcls bet^veen the different pliilosophical schools, this objective remained invariable and , unshaken; it/proved/t^ 
''^•bo tlie Arcliimedcan point, the fixed and immovable center, of all thought.". x 



FRir 



In our own century the jir.ogrcss and achievements oV modern psychology sin^e 1-reud and Jung-have served'^^ly to 
broaden and (u intensify the ^u'csl for self-kijo Wl edge, not merely. as the highest aim of culture'ifeut as the/indispensable 
'condition for healllv and growth in tlic life of the mind. ' X \ 

- \_ , ■ - , " . ■• 

An'othorwi.sc intellectually alert person who lacks self-knowledge will be .constantly at odds with njmsejf:' He will be 
constantly tripping,;^as it were, over' his own feet. Lacking .self-knowledge, he will inevitably entertaiiv a false conception 
of himself and must try to act. more or Icss'-lKlequatcly, in accord. with that false conception. Moreover, his attempt .to 
act iiT a certain manner jo comply 'with that L-onception may change his naun-c just^jnoiigh to add to the confusion.' 
Sli c c ess will ^' P P*^"' ^ i^^^^^i ^ ^ ' " ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' o n ce p l i on fa i I u re n i av _wciik£u.i, h is co n fid e'nc e . Th u s v 1 a c k o f 

se I f-kn o w Icd^ue will I e a d I o ii stale of co i iiJ1jcLjkidiJ+i*H+nr-^^ a p sjtdth i ng i n h c re n t ly d a nger o u s I n t h is sta te 

o f W isc ord .In \\\ ct-, J,Iw-4v^4iTijn'>^l^^ t i s.l a o t io n t h a t J t\ p I'o d 1 1 c e s cl s^to-iTn . a It em p*t to reso I ve t h ese con t ra d i ci ip n s, it. 
he (hojMt<'XHiKliti()n to lln' siWch XoVn morc~adequate sell -knowledge. Before one can seek such knowledge, he must 
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be aware thai he does not possess it and that it is indeecl wortfK^eking.'This is the beginning of true education. ButN^f 
^ the conflict within the self is nou resolved in this manner, it can leJhl to the disintegration of the personality. \^ 

fr?llM^ IS Jrue of an individual, it is equally true ot a society or .nation. If, for exani|)le, the ciJ^iJoil^C a country, 
whijijh in r^yty composed of many divcr^lj regions and more than one culture, think of it as a Ifomogeneous country 
' T^hat 'C4n and sjWl4 be governed in a uniform manner through centralized institutions, 4his idea oflhe country will^" 
appe^ar'^to ceccive dunnqii^tion from the fact that its leade*'rs do attempt lo govern in this manner. If the citi^ens'are not 
alive to the contradiction^ inherent in tl?is false image of* the country, 'the conflicts within the country may be 
exafe*erbated'Vather than contained or ameliorated. To take another example: if a country looks upon a powerful 
neigfibour as one lhat can pt^^tect its .independence and integrity from potential external threats, the very idea of a 
comnumity^ interest will be s^lf-confirmihg. But if^ in fact, the greatest jjireat to thi^t independence is posed by the 
jiami^ powerful n(;jghboUr, a country may unwittingly lose its independent in its unin ormed attempt to defend it. To 
take'il third example: if a nation invents faith, hope and c^apital in the development qf a vast regiofi within its own 
frontitirs but lacks adequate empirical knowledge about the ecological system of that-negion. It runs Jihe risk of damaging-' ^ 
/)r destroying a large portion of its territory and of hurting its own future. This is selfnQestruction through lack of * . 
self-kncxwl(:;^dge; foreknowledge of the ^elf includes 4<nowledge^^^ ... * . 

Self-knoVledge.of the^hdividual cannotibe divorcee^ from knowledge of the society! in which one lives. The. two kinds - 
' .jfc)fi<nowledge are not only matiially dependent ^ but are ult innately one and the same, as the main tradition of Western 
thouglit sug^ests.lt was Plato whi^ first staled cleaFjy, above all in the Republic, that (he fulfilment of the Delphic maxim 
'Know Thyself could not be at'taincd^ by and for an isolated individual, but rather thVt the individuaf mind is an 
. inade(:|uate focii^ an4 must be magnified, and that man is a social being and can only be known as a member ol^a society. 
While Socrates hadtfirst emphasi/,ed that man is a part of society, Plato set about, a^systematic formulation of this idea 
• and its implications.. The quest for self-knowledge, now as then, must embrace the study of culture and^-commdnity.^ 

■ ■ o ^ ■ . ' * . *'■ 

Hence, if a Canadian is to seek (he sdf-khowledg6 that i^ essential for both health and wisdom, he must have ac^SS to 
n wider self-knowled'ge of his historical community ancl its contemporary circumsfiTnces. That is the^ailswer to the 
Commission's question: wtiy be concerned Vith Canadian studies^ And it is the source of the further question that' ' 
uncferlies. this ReporL'^Am the universities of Canada iyaking an adeqdate and reasonable contribution to the^ ci^uest for 
*-natioii3l self-knowledge, -Which is Uie indispensabk condition of 'individual s^ , ' / ** ' , 

If Caha^^^^n studitis arc ij^^signed to advance self-knowledge rather than performed as an e.vercise in a narrow type of 
natiot^iiHsm, some important irnplfcations fplloW. Foe one thing, the c4jncept of 'self-knowledge (to use Ilames Mavor's 
phrase) opens windows on. the street of.t'he world instead of shuttmg thenii? It links Canadian scholarly activity to one of 
the main concerns o"? Westcrti ^uilture. But it does more. It makes a knowledge of other lands and other (lines essential to . 
our underStanding^ofLour own land and our^elvesj^'Just as an individual cannot hope (o know himself without knowing hjs 
own society and culture, so a |ociety»-or a eulturt^cannot hope to know itself without knowing the other societies and 
" 'Cultures that s)fa.re its world. As C.G. Jung has written: 

* - • ■ • ' ' 7 y ■ • • . ■ ■ ; 

:. ' * , . • . ,^ ■ . 

We always require an outside point lo stand on. in order to apply the lever of Criticism . . . . How. for example, can 
we became consciouj of national peculiarit^ieS if we have ilevcr had tlic^ opportunity to regard our own nation from 
oiUside? Regarding it fr(im outside means regarding it firom the standpoint of another nation. To do so, we must 
y . * acquire sufficient knowledge (5f the foreign cojiective psyche, and in the course of th'is process of assimilation we 
^ ' Vncounter ail tUose iricom^patibilities which constitute tivc national bias and the national peculiapity. Bverything that 

-irritat-es iis about others can lead us to an understanding of'ourselves.'* , • " 

ft ■ 

Obj/iously, then, our quest for knowledge '?)f ourselves cannot fully succeej^l if accompanied by an unthinking 
iiWifTCrcnce or hostility to non-Caiiadian studies. vStudies that dp. not relate tQ Canada in an immediate and obvious way 
may none the less be a prerequisite to self-kaowJedgcr^liat is required a reasonable balance of two; and if the 
.'impetus for tliis Commission has been an liUuiti'on that the bafance hds not been reasonable, there is no justification for 
exaggeration m the opposite direction. Phc judicious spirit required has been well expressed in an essay by Desmond 
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• • ' - ■ •■ , *> 

There is a re.spectablc body of liieriiUirc which has sprung froin our own land our own people, and wfiat is more 

naiural ih'q^t tliat wc should read It and enjoy it? To say this is not -to suggest that it should supplant the study of . 

English and A.n^vrlean litcralure*. . . . But the Tirst duty of man \^ to know himself. To know oneself ps a Canadian/ 

of eourse, necessarily involves kyo wing sotnethiitg* of^ the roots from which Canadians' sprang, be tlicy Unglish, Irislu 

Scots; I'H'neh, German, or Icelandic. But to know oneself as a Canadian also m^^ns knowing what the liuman ' 

imagination has bpcn able to make of this huge sprawling land, with itslviolcnt extremes of climate and topography, 

and of the society which has evolved here . , . . What one hopes to see develop in our young people from the study 

of our literature ' in olhej^words, is not a narrow. sense of relevance nor a parochial kind of nationalism but father ' 

an enlarged awajp»<:>?T)f themselves as another imperfect but nevertheless. distinct segment of the liuma*n race,^ 

The (\)nunission believes that s\ich an attitude towards the study of Canadian literature ought to be extended to the 
' tntire range ()f Canadian studies. 

Professor Paeey is riglii to speak of 'roots', for the purs.uit of self-knOwledgc implies a particukf" aUitude towards the 
past. We cannot p(!isscss the world of our own culture except by a constant effoft to recapture the past through historical 
recollection. |Jv then, wc invj'artaija would seek self-knowledge in a way that, is helpful both to X)urselves and to the wider 
internationarconlmunity, we^hiust heed the advice of tjie father of modern social science, Auguste* Comte: *To know- 
yourscir, know history'.^ The (^ohniiission is ^r^vinccd that further progress in our selfrknowlWge will depend to a large 
extent upon tlie lustofiical dimension o^<iin^^'^ studies at two levels: at the level of subject niatter'and at the Ik* ve I of 
the evolution of Ihc disc^p^.ines themselves. That is, it is important to know not only what attention is being given, in 
both tcaching-and research, to Canadian economic history, Canadian legal history or Canadian lirstorical sociology, for ^ 
example, but also what attention is being given to the history of Canadian economic scliolarship, of Canadian legal > 
, scholarship and of fsumlian sociologural ^scholarship. In other disciplines, sileh as physics or philosophy, vyhere the subject 
matter may no"^ be as diltinct/vcly Canadiaii, (he second question becomes espeeialiy important. There is hardly«a 
dcpartnient or field of study in a Canacjian university that can be exempted from 5?uch scrut^ihy and certainly not the 
history departments the\nselves. There is, after ah, the history of Canadian history.. ' . . 



The Universities^l^^ ^ v , • 

If the concept of Canadiari, studies as self-Knowledge implies a cpTtaip attitude to the past ^rrtlso implies an attitude to 
the pr^ent and to the fuUire. Since full sclf-Knowledge can be aptiievcd only in conjunction with knowledge of ^ 
conuiirtnity/and if Canadiaii studies arc to bcc6i\ie a njajai* i:pncern an^f j-ej^^giisihility of our universities, the universities 
■ will need to re-examine Iheir relationships to their surrouncfiitt^ communities. ' * 

% ■ ■ ■ ^ • 

1'he .Commission is/of course, well aware that there are^ys many dangers to be. feared as-tjiere arc benefits 10 be gained 
frum an optinness to tl)c ->^>uiient concerns of society. A university must be sufficiently^ctached from its .iniinediale 
conununity to be \iblc to subject the values and institutions of that comnuinity to CTjfical cxarnination, A university too 
preoccupied with local or i\nme(Uatc interests and anxieties may not devotb^«.3ufficient attention to quesjions of a more 
enduring nature. On the other hand, there is also a danger that, if^a university. teconies so absorbed by its own internally 
generated concerns, or by those/coneerns defined by other academic cominunities, it may forget thai i,t is a part of,a living 
cbmmuniiy. The linivcrsity niust therefore always remain ale.rt fo the fact that' it draws much of its strengtli from «fts host 
^comnuinily:(b'e it a eoufftfyTJa- province, a county, eit^ or town>, and tliat, in.return, it owes to that commui^ty a, 
meiuitMiraf iirfette^Luar altenlion and se;.viee, both for its own good and for that of the community. ' « . 



The truth is, the universities are bceoming atmost the chief institutions o€ society in terms of both cost and impact. 
While universities i]\ Canada arc [)rovincia!ly-eiuirtered institutions for whieli tlie IVovinces have carried a major. 
'responsibility; tlmy are also institutions (tf national importajice.'They are, indeed, one of the country's grpatest national 
assets .and,- as such, they have an important role to play in serving society at all levels. To fulfil such a role effectively, 
universities must constantly seeTc ways of relating their activities to the needs of the wider^'onimirnity/ As J. A. Corry has 
noted, u-niversiiies everywhere Have been at their vital best when lliey were iiUexpreting the felt needs of society -in a '"' 
discei-ning way. 'They have been at their worst and their niost sterile wjicHrtfiey have neglected their trust and lost touch 
^ "th the urgencies of their society/'' v 
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In .Kkhtioiu (\iiUKluui.uni\e]:i^i(ics o\ Jomsc have i^pcMl {)hm2Uo\\s tu the intcrnaiuvnal coniminiity hL\a^i)sc kjuH^ledgc 
can ncsci tie contineil to nalioiial hordws. Ihn a^nuHl/in uiinersiiA rnusi also serve own coininunily because a I 
• . 'vnnverMty grtivvN and develops out tfi' (U conunui)tty.|More()\cr\ a univcrsKy is luuihcially supported hy its coninurnity. In 
TanaiJ^jN ease, the total expenditures ^n uiviversir\>(f(hication hy all levels of (;overrn)ic/it and the p/ivate sector con\l)n\ed 
m \^)l^'\^)lh'\s\\\ amount .to more than two atitj one-half hiUion dollars^ Nic social responsibilities oT a muvcrsity, which 
are entnely eoiiipatlbic with but not identical to its intellectual responsibihtiCN, caniu)< reasonably be denied. I his idea 
has*long been.aceeptetl in practice by other nations Hut, as the I'oHowmg chapters the ( oinnrisSjon's /i!(yn^r/ attetnpt 
to doeunienlrthe Cnnadian university has been slovver than \iniversities in rn^i^y ojMcr cqtnltries to re.spoiul to its 
obhgations to ed\ieate sU^lents. to undertake systematic research and to toster knowledge with the need of its own 
^fsocietv specittcall> in muul » . 

* 

I pllowmg extensive lesearch and discussions witJ) teachers, students and researchers m all parti* of Canada, the I • ♦ = 
ConuniSMon because convinced that the prmcipal threat to the integrity of thesuniversities arises not, froo) too gr^eat^' 
contact with the otitside connnunity but iVojii'too fitrlerlo the evtenl that, ('amvlian universities study their own M>ciety 
they tend io do so as if tliey were, in the words ot/one brief, 'a group of anthropologists, observing an ania/onian tribe in 
the very process of -disappearing*. Ihey need to be/ome more aware ''of; what is going on in the conunumt) and world 
outside the university, lhat is why this Rc/HfrL ii/almost every chapter, asks m what w>iiy.s our universities- are $erving, 
anl^ .should serve, thctr communities, whether do^^iiL prQVinctal, regional., national or mternational./l hore arc n>any spe.cifie 
areas in which the universities can and should mv.olved m the affairs of*\hcir communities, for example, by .servuig as 
cultural uf\d*^i4iiellectiial.^eei4tres. as*baVs foMUvanced research into social and economic problems of pa/tieulair. relevance 
to Canatfir, a>j sources of e;spei tise in a vaneiv of areas, as sioreho\ises oi' tnformatioiK -as training centres for manpower,, -j 
as eenirC^ for cgntmuing education and'e\tenston leachmg and in manv other ways. I'/ach cultitre and eomnfunity has 
own needs, arid it should he among the tasks of each umversijy and college to identify what these are and to consider 
how they can be<;t contxib\ite towards thenu " , . 



Self- Knowledge and ProblenvSoIving 



Intensive study and investigation of the Canadian physical, social and econoimc setting a/e essential elements in the searifh 
^ for 'sdfiknowledge. Though intrinsically vaUuible. self-knowledge is not sought solely for4i1)eli; a high level of knowledge 
, arid/lmderstanding^of Jjieir society vyfll help to ensure that (\ma.dians respond effectively to practical [it<)bleni^s and needs 

:is (hey aiise It is sjitiply\> matter of prudeiit housekeeping, or good stcwarAl-ship, for Canadians to aUend in a 
conscientious, deliberate and thorough manner to teaching- and research related to Canadjan problems in whatever fieUL 
As the President-elect oTthc Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association wrote in 1074, 'a sociologisj or 
anthropologist who is not co»kcerned 4vith tlie' problems relevimt to the setting in which he (or she) lives is hardly worth l*iis 
• saltV'^ I his -could also be said of academics in other disciplines. 

Knowledge is essentially univeisal in'chaiactei. but its appliearfon has strong and oi'ten ditfering implications lor the 
culture and well-being otVeach coijunuiuts . (here is an ofdigution to put knowledge to' use in the service of niaii. In* 
\ , ' pursuing the obligation, Canadian iiifiveisitios'"sliouTct observe their [larticular reS|H)nsibiliiy to give service to people of 
their own community by directing an ajipiopriatc amount of attention to the needs and problems of that community^ 
Vpait from the martdr of social obfigation. U is onl\ rcajtonable to work oit^he nearby problem.s and the problems of 
^ file's own societv" befoic tackling those that are mtpe remote. Who is in a better position to understand and to work on 
these probfepis. than Canadianv' Ami vvlii^will tackle them if we tlo not? 

■ " ■, ■ -/ . • • ^ ^ ■ . ^ 

.Subsequent chapters o!' the Report are ie[)lete with oxaihptes of problems 'and areas of study relating to (^iuiada that 
aie ciying ^}ut ioi attention h\ Caiuulian scludars. Desjiile their impo'Tlance to Canada, these problems have received 
«iiadoqu;Ue study or have iH*glccted alto|',ethci. In some cases we have also failed to'dcvelop innovative approaches y 
and solutions lU^pnOPji^ijv. to oui own problems, pielerring instead tti t;m|)loy so-ealletl *eomparativc models', imported 
* '^fronv other soc1eti«/?;nVtuK^lnch we unciiticallV'CStract metlioere solutions with sometimes tlisastrons results. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ '! . 

fhe (\imnnssion is not suggestiiTg thai umversities.siiould becoive slaves to community lieeds onto short-tcrrn priori^tis 
T2TiAr^' expense of tiieir piimarv t'unctioii. which is to iireseivc, traii\mj and iiunease huiftan knowledge. On the otfief" 
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Ii.iiul. i an^vu,in\ i.ivC pu^J>lv*nI^ .in\l ^iKimMaiKLS iLtjl in iiuuin inNi.rnu'N ,ue 'not at all ujenlical K) 'those uU 
vJihci vOlu\^llc^. \\c siinpK vMiiiiot ajlot\l. m eiilwi. awavlcniic or^\'onomic tcruis. to igruMC (licsc prohlenb^ or to udupt * 
jitulnijjs jud solutions bax\i uscjkIi done oiUsuU' ( anuda \\lK;n, as !>o niton Inippcns. they arc inapj)a>priatc he;e, 
Ihh IS as tnie oi' socj.tl vpi^Mions as it is ol s^ientitu ^nd technical niatieis^ it vnouUHk^ a betrayal ol both thctr'soeial 
.lunction and it\lelk\tual huKtion ii C'anadian unnersnies tailed t\)\contnbute substanttally to an iinderstajHlinji and 
anielnnjtion ol Canada's distuuti\e piohleuis * V •- 

^ • -ft. 

Sell- Know ledge and BHeclixe DecisioivMaking ; • 

\ kiunvledi^e of' then tc^t'al, emuvninient \mII not onh tell individuals sonietlun^; ol* inipoitance about tlwrnsehe.s and 
enable them to uhJcistaiul than v.ountfv better, it will also enable llicni to make more inlbrnKHl dcoisions\bout 
smnilivanl issues t^jvin^ the ci\iv4^oln>. of which tliev iuc meivTbers Seir^kno\vled|;c in ract, the i^tjonge^t loundadon 
lor cik\ti\c decision makniii Indeed, witlunit a thoroui^h undeistandmi^ oT the nature of hb' o.r her soe?ei>-and o| its 
■piobleiiKau induiduji is uiuiuahhed to Inake decisions alfecting it^, wellare. A ciii/cu^ iHimary duty, Northrop I rye has 
suu^cste\l, IS 'to In to know \\>hat should be cluinged rn his society and wh.u conserved',^ I his rcsponsi|)iUty cannot be 



me uech 
sv^at should be cluing 
discharged unle^^s a witi/en knowY his vountiN well. 

• ■ . ^ ■ . 

In a iiunneni oj luasieitul und'eistaiement. 1 ou> ilaldane once urged on ^^c British Government that; m the sphere ol' 
public policA, "the duiv ol nuesUealion and thought, as' a pioliminary. tu notion, might'^v^ith great advantage be mure 
delinneh lecogni/cd' ^ ^ Ihe Imdmgs ol tifc. C ommlssion on Canadian .Studies suggest that this observation nught well be 
niaire ol ( anada todav . I his vountiv laces enormous 'decisions in the coming decades that should rec|uirc of its citi/ens a 
"dut\ ol' imesiivulion and thought, as a prc^lmiiUuv to action': lo help us to reach' good deci^sions, Caijadrans must'luive 
a%a4»ibk\ !?itd bo able to relv upon, hndin^s and assessments of those v?ngaged in research m (lovernmcnt. m industry and 
at the nnivcMVKies jnlormed sti|d> . comment /iid, cnticism directed at (";rnadiun connitious have an important role to play 
in the tonnaiion <A put^lic polu^ . m decisionmaking and then m elTccttve problem^solving at all levels of government ami 
III all secltMs ol societv. \s one scludai e\picssed the point to the rommission. *vve cannot, as scholars, tell Ciwft^tf' what 
• It ojivMil to do, hill nv ciii/ens mloimed In schoLnsliip. we mav seek to inlluence the nation*. 

lllu^lIatlon^ ol the Cimlrilnitioii that lesoai^h in Canadian studies at tlie i^miversities might be expected to make are 
uicnlilicd thioughout the /vc/Jf/V hot c\am[de. the lenevval ol' po()ulai and scientiric interest in the Canadian North is 
ikj;reh' ,i lew yeais old and^\ct the cnunliv is 1'aciiu\ \\\ the unmediate luturc decisions r^fiitoat consequence relating to 
noillicin jK'liolcufn and lesourccs development. Uhs embanassiiigly clear that we,arc wi sulTieicntly inlormed about tl>o 
ec'ononnc, soimI .ind envnoniucntal amplications oT slieh public policv decisions, i'his Is ah arCa. surely, where the ^ 
counliv might have been bctlci seived bv the iiiuversilx communitv in anticipation of decisions requiring research based 
upon a lengihv peuod ol mvestigalion, Now. when Iheu^ is. a real and urgiMit need, in Canada for vvelUresearched 
mioimation. [novidcd by jcseaich plOglamnK^ that aie not under the thuunb 't>} ■(iovernuieiU or indusliy. too little is, * 
avadablc. noi can such intoimalion n'(nv In* easilv assenibied. especiallv in u^sboit Period of lime. Again, in the Nonli and 
elscv^hcic, plans aie being made It^ vast pio^uamiiies of water diversion and^^dro-electric dcveloj^ment. Nni 
une\[*ectedK . the m<fdec|uacv ol ihe mioimation base o^vliich decisions relatin*' to such projects may be^'iakcn has led^ 
to qncsiionmgj^v^'oiiceined ^Canadians, ' -y'' 

V X ' \ y'- , ■ ^ . 

I xtensivc. Wv*li leseaiched inloimation and a lengthy jviiod of lead-time lo digest and ns>e<s the ,iin|)iicutions ol' such 
jnloiiiMlion aie essential eleinents in ellective and res'>jgjQsi[de decisioii-jnaking. Memt)er> 'til' the uuiversity Conimuniiy 
have an oj^poi iniirt\ tu ideniilv the loniMeipi decisions that a u)cietv.must*make ;uKl to vv\uk toward an undei^^iunding- 
okiriie Issues involved m'advaiice ol ihe lime foi piib lie decision. ^ • 

■ \ ■ ■ • ■ ,. • ■ 

Canadas Obligalioiis lo Inteniatioiial Scholarship . f ' 

There is an additional lationaKs lor Canadia^r sludi<»s, one closely connected with the contribution tlrat* universities e'ah 
make to prol)lem-solviiU'. and decisioiMuakinv in Canada. Canadians have i\n oblign^iii. vvhiyh the rest of the .world 
expects Us to" honour, to plav the Icudinn lole iXscholarship relatinr to Canada jiifd to be especially ycaloifs at academic 
^""^rk that^Canadians may be abde to dt) In'fn-i.ni iHoi.« r<\idilv. tlian anyone elsc"i)ei.ause it concerns the cultural or 
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physical wuuJiiions of tlw a)ijni!y in which they hve. Other countries lyve similar rej>ponsibihties relating to tlie>r clwn^ 
particular cw'euinstances. Inileeil, Jrl many mstan'^es, tr(*anadians do not address the probfems of knowledge, refuting to 
this country, a gap will be left ui the knowledge available to the huWan coninnmity that no one etseVill Jjtf, This Avould 
be a l05>b not only to^t'anadian .scholarship and to Canadian self-understanding, but to internationai;seh(>hrs[iip as, well, 
(ieographieally, Canada is one of the largest countries m the world^, occupying a vast area of the North American' 
continent. What happens in the rest of the world will often influence Canada. But what Is done in Ca/iada may also 
iuive a profound* and hiilpful influence elsewhere. By addressing Canadian problems and condilions in our research and 
study, we caii iK*ip others to understand not only our country and ourselves bu( also their situation ai^ themselves. Tlie 
maxim Mo know thvseif one must know others' applies ecj^ually to all societies. . • / 

- ■ - * ■ , I • / . ■ ' 

One letter to the (\)ntmission e.^presSed the view that the simplest yet perhaps most valid jOstifieation for Canadian 
studies IS thai (*anada exists. M*crhaps.' Vhe letter stated, Uhis is too like the eiiniber's exp|i^ri;Kion of why he wantsjo 
scale a nunintanu "because it is-therc"/ lUd", surely, .such a rationale carries great force, ISorthrop Frye concluded his fin^il 
review of C'anadian poetry tor M,etters>^ Canada' in the (^niyCrsity of TorontQ Qiiarjerfy in 1^)60. with the^ remark: 'The 
centre of realitv is wherever one hi>pf>ens to be, and its cireumterencc is whatevejr one's imagination can make sense of. 
Canadians are here anM our tmii^iation Htarts here. While this imagination reaches out to encompass the heritage of other 
' times and other places, it is>>fily natural that. Canadians should feel-a particular interest in the^study of their own 
coifmuinity. And it is orvly" mftural (hat. in the words ofJXigo McPherst)ii\ , ' . 

wc want to be rccogni/ed js a people who luvVe soinething^^say to ourselves, ar)d something to say to tlie wo'rltl. 
In sumv'^<e are intclh^ent..imagiitativc p«y>f5tc, and wc wr^t ourselves and the world to enjoy our experience.''/ 

I he n|)<ftcnt principle hotiuni' difj'uston .s/ais as applicable to the Canadian experience as to any other. ' / 




Canada\s experience is as fasci^^ing and' as legitimate an area for acaden^ic study as th;it-of any othej country. 

'Canadian probknis are, or shojLild be, of interest ,to us because they are ours. But more tljan that, ('awlian problems are 
of univcrsi^l a nd philosophii/miportance, for. w^iile Canadj is :i distinctive poiitreal and cultural er>rtty, tliis. country ivalso 

'pirft office historical lUi^nsireain and is^ubjcet to difficult social and pofitical probleins th^tafe often "similar to those 
iatetl (\v other counttics. rhus.4f is likctv I W"! Cahadi'tm innqvytions. though perhaps dcvc^Ojied iiusome cases to meet 
pr^narik Uitoinal rcquiiemcms, will be of interest to people in other lands facing gen<;ra% similar situations. l-orJlie 
^imc reason ihcre is increasing ciuisc fo^p students abroad to cxiunine the Canadian exf^crienee from their perspective. 
Canadiai)-socjal and political problems are clearly of intrinsic interest. for all students oJ|)arliamcntary government, ^ 

' fcdoriHsiiu nationahsin. Cultural phWali.yni. political parlicji and modern movements, >he jBternat-ional role of middle \ , 
ptKvcis.-the problems nf AnKMican alliLiiice, the multiiKitional corporatioiyand national sovereignty, io mention only a 
few examples. I he point is. (he Canadian experience deserves scholaVly^attention Viot simply because it is Canadian' but 
because it has value as a subject of inteljcctual examination,, i here^are many areus of scholarly inquiry relating Canada 
tliat of(er great opportunity and challenge to the academic coj^munity. Cajiadi:m schohnship has, thus, a strong- 
[ntcrntitional obligrition to direct appropriak energies to te:ieiiing and research about the problems and conditioi/s ol' its 
Own society. » . . ' ( 

Tbe Growing International Re<^6gnition of the • \ 

Academic Value or Area StLidiesv . . ^ . ' 

Despite tlie intrinsic value of Canadian studies, academics in Canada have too often in the past viewed Canadian-oricmcd 
courses and research/ with sec ptfcism if not with outright disdain. The irony is that many of these sar'nr people havp 
accepted, without question as viilid courses and research projects relating to the culture or circumstances of other 

fTfrics ;ind areas, such as those dealing with Americain literature or the geography of the Sahara, or German ideahstic 
IpSciplvy or the lives of aborigines in New (luincii. Briefs to the Commission suggested tiiat the fact that many staff 
members at Canadian universities are, or huve been, nonCiinadian or have been trained Outside Canada has tended to 
strengtlieiVthis attitude. But there- is*abmuiant evidence that Canadian-barn imd Canadian-trained academics thcmseives are 
;frequently leasiawm* of five scholarly bencfits^^and the v<;iluable insights to be gained by studying the culture and history 
Q their own .soeietV; By excluding Canada as a subject of study, oftej) in tlie name of academic rigour, Canadian teachers 
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t aivd rcsearche/s in tact" deify thcinsclve^nul (Iwir stiuleiUs the opporUinlity both of knowledge and of a valuable Icarnuig-- 
experlejice. -As iias been j^oinled QUt, MJm concept of culture is a lush,^important one, perhaps the most germinal id(;a in 
2()th><fen(ury scholarship in the sociiil sciences and lunnanlties'.' * 'fte chapters of the Commission's Report dealing with 

"scuHiec and (lie prulessions attempt to inakc clear i he importance, of culture as a concept in many other areas as well. 



/ In recognition of tlie academic value of area studies, universities around . tUe globe are developing cour^e^j on this basis. 
I he ( onmrission's investigations revealed, for example, that no fevvcr than y<Aventy-nine universities in Great Britain now 
offer specific courses 0/ programmes in^luiropean studi^es, in addition to /f^e ,substantial amount of work being done in 
the fieki of luiropean studies within the confines of traditional departf^ents. This burgeoning of European studies at 
British universities lias also been paralleled at polytechnical institutioii^ in the United Kingdom. In I9'68 a University 
Association fork'oiitemporar'y European Studies was founded to bcHig together staff and students working in this area in 
Britain* hi the United States almost three hiindred imiversities (not including two-year colleges) now offer courses or 
programmes j;i American studies. Bachelor's degrees in the fieldfare offered by 180 of these institutions; master's degrees, 
by 33v and doclorates, by 14> The remainder offer courses oi^ a concentration in /^merican studies as part of their normal 
degree programme. . ' , / 

- 1 here are active centres for American studies at^a nu^'iibcr of universities in Japan, including the liniverjiity of Tokyo, 
and an American) Studies'l-'oundation has developed, wide-ranging programmc/in that counti^y. Moreover, a growing 
ni/iiiber, of countries a^id private industries are contributing to higher edCication institutions abroad to further teaching and- 
rcscarch .about their society in other countries. The Krupp Foundation of We'^st Germany, for example, has contributed 
two million dollars to Harvard Linivcrsity to establish a new chair in Europeart studies and to support graduate students, 
doing research into European problems. The West German. Government has established a $30 million dollar fund to 
* pf»nH)ie European studies in the United Stages. The Government of Japan and various Japanese corpanies have made a 
" *scrfcs of million dollar gifts to. American and- British universities as. part of a programme to promote Japanese sjffidics, 
throughout worlci Extcnsivp progranuiics of Italiart"i^i^ics are being developed at various universities in Italy and of 
Scandinavian studie.^^ in Sweden. Programmes of AfricarVstudies are being created in a dozen countries on lhat contine/it, 
J. and studies about Malaysia arj^ being encouraged -in the universities of that country. Many Other examples of ^e growipg 
recognition of the v.aluc of area studies outside Canada could be citetl. ^ ' / 

>■ • ' ' • ■ ' ' /• / 

Why, tlien, should the wdue of/'anadian studies be questjoned? As one correspondent put it, *the reason for not- 
having Canadiart^sliiXiies'are much more curious than the rationale justif^iti^ t|iem', ^ 

While it would be^HMily natural for'Canadians to want to encourage and support scholarly work about Canada abroad • 
^indejsd; in a separate chaptcr/thc Commission^argues for such support we must always keep in mind that universities 
everywhere have limited resources and therefore cannot study everything. Foreign universities have their own special 
interests and priorities, whicli Veflect their locations and-their relationships to' their own societies. Although it is hoped 
that they may devote appropriate attention to Canadian matters, foreign universities are unlikely to make the study of 
Canada a fiiattcr of top priority for themselves. Canadian universities have the primary .responsibility for Canadian studies, 
for the same scholarly and .practical reasons that; American universities should bfc concernpd with Ameripn studies or 
British universities with British studies. In many countries this assumption scarcely arises for discussion; it is so naturally 
taken lor granted. I'hc Commission believes that it is high tjine that we in Canada, too, recognized tne common sense of 
this assunjption. ' ' , / 

;St,udent Interest in Canadian Studies . . * . 

While the Commission encountered indifference, and sometimes even open hostility, towards Canadian studies on the part 
of many university teachers and Administrators in every part of Canada, this attitude was jiot as prevalent among the 
students. On the contrary, ^t public llenrings^ in briefs and letters, in personal interviews and in informal submissions to 
the Commission students at all educational levels^demonstrated a gemiiifte desire for more and better courses on Canadian 
matters, Our country is an enigma to many Canadians, and there is a growing wish to explore this enigma, especially 
among the young. This country /appears lo exist in spite of language, geography and economics, and thoughlful young 
^"^"')ple are curious to kno\v how such a phenomenon came ifi^out and what the chances are of its survival - in fact 
pn i/^"ethcr its survival is even- vv^rth^the effort that may be required. Their interest has, of -course, been stin-^atcd by the 
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.centennial cdcbtLitions of \^H\1. follovvctl -by ihose of Manitpbn, Hritisli (i)lujfibia, aixj Prince Hd.warcJ Island, as well as 
bv events Ml iQucbcc and by the ^rowui^ tensions between hastern and Western Canada. ^ / " " 

(;nuida provides a North ;\niciican alternative (o lilc Under the (lovcmnicnt of the United vStates. Canadian i^tudies ' 
pros ideStndent.s svith an 0|)portunityMo esamine the .signlficanee of (his alternutive and to asscs-^its praeiical efreeis npon. 
their liscs. Many of then) have a vague feeling of Canadian patriotism, .but arc almost eomplcydy unCcftain as to whether 
or iH)t the sentiment has a rational basis. I hey want an opportunity to thinlcabout it. They also want (o understand, 
in)ssible. Why other Canadians think dilTerently' those who Avould prefer to»bc*part of theDnitcd vStates and those 
svliile anxious not to be part of ibc ^hiitcd States, would prefer 'that their IVovinee of region J^iould beeomc 5overeigi| 
rather tiian remain part of ajetleral union. Why is it that, as the power Of the ccntrarGovernnient has^icreased in tlij 
United States, the/power of the Provinees has increased in Canada? What would be the eflect of an effort either tO; ^ 
reverse or to aceelerate this trendTWhat part shoukhCanada play in internation|l afifairs? Whaf is the e^J^cnt of our 
resources atui should fticy be elevelopetl? What is the potential of this country? 4HnidamerU4j C|Mt*stions of this s'brt, 
touclnng upon every as^^cct of the Canadian cxpcrieiice, arc being asked by thousands of. students across Canada. 

In shoVt, (\^itiadian .stum\s arc needed because (here is a strong and legitimate student mterest in them. This. demand is 
^n'ot being .satisfactorily met at most educational institutions in Canada. Students at all levels of education told the 
Commissi'()n that they feci, as one put it, that they have been 'short'changed', that fliey have not learned nor been helped 
to learn aboul themselves. Because of this, inany'think that the system l^is faijed tJiem 'm'^undamenral area of 
ctlucation. li-icy also Ijechihat what there has been ol-Canadiaii studies '};ieks giits', in the words of another. (Much more ^ 
colourful language was sometimes usetl*,) They arc being urged, asTtT(!5^lK)uld be, to study about the United States, about 
uiunlrics in lurropc. about the Soviet Union, and about Latin /Xiuerica in f^ct, about almost every country and 'society 
bih\t.hcir own. Hosvever, they should be equally encouraged to study tjjcir own country. It is clear jhat a great number of 
studeYiis want a chance to satisfy their curiosity about this country* and about their pHicc in it. Canadian studie^s•can 
tiatisfy lliat ciiHosity * not by the inculcation of nat^ionalism or by encouraging a conception of (panada isolated from the 
rest of thXvv.orld\^but through an academically rigorous pursuit of self-knowledge. In wanting such an opportunity, 
Canadian studiMits ajc giVing contemporary cxprcssioil to the need to know thyselT ' . 
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Canadian Content in the 

University Curriculum « 

How Much Is Enough? • • 

Some Problems of Definition, Methodology And Fact-Finding ^ 

" • . - i .■ 

IN KKCBNT'YBARS questions about the appropriate extent and role of Canadian «jtudies in the university curriculum. ^ 
have provoked widesprcail discussion, both within and without Uie jjcalleniic community. In some instances the absence 
of a clearly formiilated ra^ionale for Canadian studies an issue addressed in the preceding cliapter - has limited the 
usefulness pf such discussions. The absence of ii strong and generally acceptable rationale has also often limited the «^ 
influence of those urging that more serious consideration should now be given to the development of such studies. 
Moreover, parties to this intense, if not always productive, debate have been handicapped by inadequate and sometimes 
erroneous mformation about what is and what is not going on in Canadian studies at the present time. The failure to 
grasp .the fact that there is some Canadian studies dimension to almost every facet of the curriculum has further limited 
. tfie effect iveness of the discussions. Su\jjv quest ions as 'What degree of Canadian content is appropriate? ' or Ms there a 
relationship between faculty titi/enship and the amount of teaching about Canada? ' have fostered heated arguments, but 
have as yet produced few agreed-iipon "conclusions. No coherent answers could or should have been expected to emerge- 
from this debatCv without much more com[>rehensive and detailed factual knowledge about the existing 'state of Canadian 
studies than has previously- been available. Indeed, because of this lack of even basic informatioii, it vvas not altogether 
clear that the right questioniS were being asked, or that people engaged, in fervid debate were talking about the same thing. 
Nor were senior university officials alvyays sufficiently sensitive" to the important issues under consideration. ; 

III order to be able to begin Mo study . . . the state of teachirig and research in the various fields of study relating to 
Canacjji at Canadian univcrsitiesVas directed in its terms of reference, the Commission had first to gather information on 
the extent "to which Canadian studies constitute part of the university curriculum. At the same time the Commission had 

/(itso to gather .information about the wide range of research activities and programmes in the Canadian studies field, 
especially as these relate to the eufriculum. Assembling this data was an essential pre-condition for any 3*Ccurate 
assesiiment and evaluation of the current state of Canadian studies, and for the preparation of an>^ valid 
recommendations about future developments in thjs area. This in itself vvas a complex and difficult research assignment. 
The task involved a careful scrutiny of information available in university dalendar^, course_outlines and reading lists, in 
relevant articles and books; and in a large array of public docimients. It involved, also, conducting a number of special 

-surveys, checking upon information presented at public meetings and hearings held by the Commission at universities and 
elsewhere in every Province of Canada, consulting with many individuals and groups, and engaging in very' considerable 
correspondence: Hundreds of briefs submitted to the Commission raised questions relating either directly or indirectly to 

'the university curriculum and Canadian studies. As noted in the preceding chapter, the Commission found in all these 
representations no clear agreement upon the definition of Canadian studies. However, a consensus as to what constitutes 

^I'^'-nadian studies began to ertierge as the Coiinnission proceeded with its work. ^ 
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At the outset of its iiivcsiigation, the Coiuniission Jiscovcrcd tluit little information of a rescart^ied and systematic 
iiaturc was available to guide its work. Although special studies of a few disciplines have appeared in recent ycars^4hc 
Commission found that,Jor the. most part, it was in the position "of breaking new ground in attempting to take stockipf 
the extent and quality oj[ thc attention devoted jo studies relating to Canada it Canadian uiiiversitics, The Cdmmission's 
efforts in this respect correspond to similar inventories now being undertaken, in several other c^nnfrics, including the 
United Kingdom' F'iuiec and the United vStntes. ' , \ v\. 

. The CommissioiVs research was guided b,y its initial decision to review a broad range of disciplines ^nd-othcr selected 
Herds and topics in which Canadian studies have "li place. The subsections that follow are pot intended to be definitive or 
exhaustive statements, nor arc they int^fnded to stand alone. Rather, they should be appraised as a series of eXplor.ations 
of the nature and scope of current activity and interest in Canadian studies in a cross-section of the university curriculum. 
Th'S^ Commission has souglU, prmrarily, to examine and discuss major difficulties an''d*pr.oblems, t0 illustrate ccr<tain 
neglected areas, to identify are/s of strength, and to demo:nstrate!^thc wealth of opporfimitie-« aviiiJable in the Canadian 
Studies field. The approach hasvcen selective: rather than com'^rchensive. MoneT the less*, this and succeeding chapters do 
proyide a. nrore coniprehensive body of information about the statp of Caniidi^Ti studies in maity fields than has previously 
been assembled, ' J ' ^» ^ * 

■ # * • • • • ' - • 

As a first step in gathering its information, the Commission conducted a nuitibcr of surveys in the 1972-1973 academic 
year. The findings from these surveys have been reviewed" up-dated and added to at periodic intervals during the ensuing 
tliirty months to the spring of 1975. in this work the Cp.mniission received the generous assistance and support of 
members of the faculty and/or administrative staff who had been designated as liaison persons at each university. A ^ 
preliminary questionnaire, sent to every university, requested detailed lists and brief descriptioiVS of courses having 
'significant direct reference to Canada or to Canadian sitaiations', together jvith enrolment figures for these courses and an 
indication of the proportion of students therein in comparison witli total enrolment by discipjinc/The Conimission 
received replies from between forty-eight to fifty-four universities regarding 'their departments of economics; Hnglish, 
I^Vench, Iiistory and political science; from over thirty-five universities regarding departments of geography and sociology; 
from between ten to twenty regarding departments of anthropology, biology, business administration, education and fine 
arts; and from a large number regarding various other areas of academic interest. • 

^'Sucli surveys yielded a grcnit deal of information that was indispensable to the work of the Commission. However, 
bearing in mind the limitations and inconsistencies inherent in some of this data, the Commission pursued its own. 
inquiries on many particular points with care and thoroughness. Course outlines, course descriptions and reading lists were 
r-^ie.wed with care. In addition, the Commii>sion consulted university calendars, published reports, articles and essays 
treating Canadian studies and Canadian educat/V>n from a variety of perspectives, as well as analogous commentaries from 
other countries. Information contained irrnumerous briefs and letters aided the Conmiission immensely in its research on 
curriculum conte-nt. Open discussions and private exchanges during and after the more than forty formal publi<; hearings 
■ held by the Commission were also valliable as a source of information and opinion about curriculum matters. The 
Commission met personally with interested faculty members from every university in Canada. Representatives of a large 
number of Canada's learned societies, made sigriificant contributions to the Conuviission's inves-tigations. In a^ldition to the 
learned societies, such bodies as the Canada Council, the Social Science Research, Council (SSRC)* the Humanities 
Research Council (IIRC), the iNational Research Council (NRC), the Science-Council, and the Medical Research Council 
(MRC) were of great assistiuice in providing data and comme'nt about curriculum, as well as about ijraduate studies artcjj 
research. • 

•Many representations, and the Commission's own inquiries, made clear that questions about the state and role of - 
Canadian studies at tlie graduate ipvel are-the subject of as much concern and debate as at the undergsaduate level. The- 
Commission gathered extensive information and eonunent oh this subject and does report findings and make 
recommendations relating to graduate progrannnes* in Canadian studies in this and several other chajHers. However, noting 
tlie appointment by the Canada Council of a Conmiission, chaired by Principal Dennis Healy of-Bishop's University, to 
inquire into the state of graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences, the Commission on Canadian Studies has 
dealt in only a preliminary way \vith a number of quy3S^ioiv> that jjvould falhmorc appropriately within *the terms of 
reference of DrMealy's Comnussion. These terms of reference are summarized as follows: 
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To enquire Into and report upon the nature and otfjectives of Canadian graduate studies in the luinianities and social 
scienees and, witliout h'mjting its general aim, to exaniine in^particular tlie trends and patterns of such gri|dua(:e ' 
studies in reeen't years, and to make an assessment of future needs. und prospects in liglit of: the ex|:iootatiqiiis of 
'graduate students: the relationship of graduate studies to the development of Canadian universities and to advanced 
research: thexmployn'icnt opportunities for students completing prograhis of-graduate v^ork in llic humanities and • 
social scienJ?s\ , ' 

The Cxjmniission on (^madyin Studies' has heeu glatl to make available to the Hcaly Commission the briefs that it received, * 
as well as its complete files and workhig papcN's, and the tv^o Commissions liave consulted closely on many poii]is. 

■* • * . 

The Commission was aware of the difficulties involved in comparing with fairness and ae'curuey the information 

supplied about curriculum by different universities. For example, it. was evident that the prior assumptions an^ personal 
.values of respondtMits to the Commission's inquiries jriight influence their assessment^ of the Canadian content in the 
currjculum at their respective institutions. As one correspondent at a university in thC/Atlantic Provinces indicated, 'there 
is no agreed formula for deciding at. what level a course begins to have significant reference to Canada'. No reassuring 
limits, or established Classification systems, coidd-readjly be invoked ^to clijiiinate this problem altpgctlicr. In some 
instivjices,^ the prospect of candidly' evaluating their own curriculum clearly produced a sense of uneasiness at many 
universities. These reflections, for example, came from the Conimission's, liaison person at a university in Western Canada: 

■ . ■ ' , -. . ■ 

If -bquote a figure of 90'/' Canadian for course^j at this univcrsily, this may ipask real det'iciencies of problems. 
While if 1 quote 5',; or KO'.V Canadian, 1 may get public outcries that the university is un-Canadian, or even ^ ^ 
anti-Canadian ... 1 can get eitlier number from the same original datii by varying my definitions of Canadian. 

Tims, care had to be taken to ascertain that approximately similar standards were used when course listings wGre . 
aggrcgate|l by the Conmiission. ' .> • . ■ * \ 

A j'c^aled problem was apparent, in reviewing course titles. SiniiJar titles can conceal a wide range of varia-tjons-rrr^ie 
"^"reality of tlieir Canadian content> h'urthermore, a course labelled 'Canadian . ...'liiay be^anly peripherally or 'incidentally 
Canadian-oricntefd; another, although not specifically designated as Catiadiaji, may have substantial Canadian dimensions. , 
Both of these anomalies are evident \vhen the reading lists and syllabi, which. were often more helpful, were checked 
against the formal cours'e title or calendar eniry. 

■ '-i • \. . . ' ' 

In aggregating the replies to Its questionnaires/and in collating course listings, the Coivmilssion was alert^to these and ^ 
other potential cnu.ses-of distortion in 'the figures supphed to it. In most answers to the questionnaires, however, the 
CoiYnni.ssion disc^Mried an effdrt to view the inatter sensibly and. to •cope with it realistically: Most>'but not all - . 

■ departments, rcsjsted the tCMiipt^>'^'<^''U exaggerate their 'CanadiajinOss' a quality the Commission had no ijitention of 
measuring or certifying, in any case. The possibility of occasionally inflated figures remained, however, despite cateful 
reviews by. the Coniniission in close consultation with its liai.san persons. In sonTe other cases there were also suggestions 
that tlie^-'igures given were far too low to be meaningful. Tlius, 'iiverage Canadian content' may be computed from the 
survey responses, but" such averages reflect, in uncertain aiitfe'yarying proportion, both overcs^imations of Canadian content 
{obtained by using the broadest definition of Canadian studies in qrder to include courses having little direct relationship 
to/\mada), at/(d undeVestiinalioiis (gbtained by using the narrowest .definition to exclude- coursesliaving less than 100 per 

• cent C'i^naduyi. ci)ritent). In short. llUs problem, of comparability renders essential some caution in using the aggregate 
statistical tl^i t a . * e ve n w 1 1 e n t h i}y: h a ve . he e n p i;o vj d e d b y t h e u n i ve r s i t ie s t1 ic m se 1 vc s . ■ 

.J^ TheX'ommi.ssion Ibiind instructive the confliciintv^view^^of those who., tin the one hand, argued that eh arts and tables' 
ideniilying and measuring Canadian content wei>'4dl lhaljyas required of it. itind of those who, on the other" hand, 
expressed reservations about, any attempt to^d(?1nie or to quaiUify Canadian studies at alL Jjeveral noteworthy points- were ^ 
made in briefs to the Commission by tliose^advanciiig the'sccond viewpoint. It was suggested, for example, that 'such 
quaniificatioii would be inherently dangerous because of tFtc^ obvious rffnsinterpi;e tat ions which could- result if Canadian 
studies were it^liiced til statistical dimenslon,s\ It was also, sug|.;es.ted tlun 'evolution and ofiange are occurring so quiekly 
the present time, and the qualitative aspects and proportion of C^madian content are varying so- widely in individualized 
■Lis,^jhat haul and tiist statistics on the actual status of-'Canadian studies would secnj^^i^tly irrelevant.'' Another brief 
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■■ - ^ ^ 

argued that MUe ''percentage of Canadian content'* mentality must tibt be allowed to stand^ifi^the way of an 
autoclitiionous Canadian intellectual structure which niight conceivably reject the perccnt^age-of content approach as an" 
alien and out-of-date nineteenth-century American concept'. . / . ■ 

i The Commission agrees with those who expressed reservations about quantifytfig'the content of Canadian studies: by 
itself such nuniericaUiata can be of only limited utility. As W\\% Report emol^lisizes, there is more than a statistical 
dimension to Canadian studies. However* When used in conjunction witli^he information derived from the eXtensFve^ 
hearings, briefsf correspondence, con'sultations and research of the Commission, statistical summations do have some value 
Throughout tlie preparation of the report, the ever-present temptationJjXdOvef&ixiiply through quantification had to be 
resisted. Some of those ^awaiting jts publication njay have hoped for specific guidelines concerning appropriate percentages 
of Canadian content in' the university curriculum, correponding-tt) levels, of 'national studies' in otliejc countries or to 

' other criteria. Several briefs and numerous oral presentations io the Coliimission contained proposals for 'standards' of 
Canadian content. Some called for the recommendation of quantifiable norms, but seldom offered any precise indication 
of what these should i)e or of how they might be determined or enforced.' Persistently, such suggestions posed, but did- 
nol answer, the questions 'How much is Vncrugh? ' and 'How is Canadian content to be measured? ' 

r , ' . ■ . . . • V . . 

The Commission doubts that it impossible to provide simple or arl)itrary numerical answers to -these questions that 
woul'd be both workable and^widely accepted. In any case, such an approach would not be very useful since it would be 
subject to-confusj,ng interpretation and variable^applicability/ln the long run it might actually, prove harmful. None the 
Jess, the observations and conclusions that were developed from. the quantitative assessment did help'lhe Commission to 

^ formulate a nurnbtr of recommendations, which arc contained in this and subsequent chapters. The Commission believes, 
however r-tliat the quality of teaching in Canadian studies,.and the role of the University in serving the intellectdal and 
practical needs. of its community, must receive primary consideration in determining whether adequate^attention'-is being- 
given to Canadian studies in the university curriculum. 

The extent'of the 'attention that it i.s appropriate to devote to Canadian subject matter will vary considerably - 
through the Kmge qY disciplines' in tbe sojL*ial scieiices and htjinahfties, the profession.^^nd the pure sciences. Although in 
some areas there will be virtually no rea.son or occasion to utilize Canadian materials, such instances will be rare. There 
are few situations iri which some recognition of the particnlar Canadian orientation or applicability of an academic 
dfsciplinc would not^be natural or helpful. Hven where the subject mattei* has no obviou.s Canadian content, th,e Canadian 
context of tile classroom is significant. / . : 



An additional problem relati'ng.to appropriate levels of Canadian studies was suggested by attempts to evaluate the 
Canadian content of departmental offerings in the same discipline at universities of different size. For instance, a small 
" department of English literature that includes two tp]ir.ses in Canadian Nterature among its twenty calendar entrPes ^ ^ 
provides nominally the .same percentage of Canadian content as a latge department elsewhere that makes available "ten 
Canadian literature courses aniouj^ its one hundred offering^. In the latter case more formal opportunities apparently exist 
for an individuaT student to do^sustained work in Canadian Jiterary studiesr. But some other factors. warrant consideration: 
are those ten courses regularly taught at the large institution? are the available library resourcesMiecessarily five times as 
extensi\'e>? is the faculty equally iiccessible? ' In any final aiisc.ssment these and otlier_^considerations must be taken into 
account- When does ten per cent equal ten peri^i^ent;^ Not only the number^of coursesvbut also the supporting intellectual 
and maierial resources must be carefully assessed. ^ ' 

• ■ ' . • . ' ' ' 

\\\ attoi\ipting to draw compari.sons between institutions by usi^ig percentages, some of those debating the issues 
. occasionally minimi/c or overlook such factors, although their efforts may otherwise be very helpful. Raw percentage 
compari.sohs may be misleading or even mischievous. For all these reasons, then, the Commission has not adopted the • 
f approach of proposing statistical 'norms' for lj>c desirable level of Canadj^u^rCpntent. V 



A more sensitive ajid inherently more dilTicultjWj^c^^ C6mmission in evaluating its information was to assess 
•the prevailing at|:illKic; of facuji)^LJUU:lH+dnTrrTis^^ personnel fovvard the place of Canadian studies in the university 



curriculu^JIii^metrsiTfrtow hospitable and supportive the climate ^scholarship is foi/those students, teachers and 

ining 



^felirchers interested in Canadian sttrdics tnay be as or mor«^ ^mpoi^ant t'han determimng the current extent of the 



!(^" Canadian content offdred. This (jucstion attracted the attention of many of the Commission's correspondents, who 
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comrhented on scholarly traditions, curriculum development, faculty citizenship ,,and other related aspects of fhe issue. 
Fy/ example, it was often suggested that a.Wgh representation of non-Canadians in the administrative position^ of 
universities and of indiyidual departments militated against the inclusion of Canadian studies in the curriculum. Typical of 
the comments to this effect was the statement that 'in this department the administrative power rests with the Americans 
who are often unsympathetic to Canadian interests and^ contemptuous of Canadian culture'. 



After investigating a series of such assertions, the Commission concluded thafsubstantial. grounds for complaints of this 
nature^existed and continue to exist. In some cases they are the product of'accidental tircumstances, but in others 
Canadian studies have been deliberately ignored or restric|^. However, the deartlrof Canadian content in the curricul^of 
our universities cannbt.be attributed solely or even primarily to the influence of non-Canadian professors and *- » ' 
administrators. In many instances Canadian faculty members themselves have neglecte^d or been indifferent to Canadian 
studies. In fact, the majo.r responsibility for the neglect oC Canadian studies rests with the Canadian members of the * 
university comniunity in Canada.-Many Canadian scholars have adopted, or accepted, the attitude that Canada is not a 
sufficiently interesting subject for study' arid research. Going further than this, many obviously fe&l thaJuCaAadiatv 
problems, events and circumstances "are almost by definition of only second-rate academic importance. It is no wonder 
that it was repeatedly suggested tp the Commission tha>the 'big problem is not so much that of de-Americanization of 
our imiversilies as.that of>e Hi ng Canada to Canadian academics'. The far-reaching impact of this problem needs only to 
be illustrated to be appreciated. Becajise university faculty members can have an important influence on the. attitudes and 
interests of, their students, they may consciously or unconsciously inculcate in them an attitudfe of disdain or indifference 

^towards studie?* that relate directly to Canada. Thus, a pattern of disdain and indifference towards Canadian ^^tudies may 
be perpetuated in a self-regenerating cycle. The scope of this' pattern will be extended still further by the fact that many 
university graduates subsequently assume teaching responsibilities at^the secondary and elementary 'levels where they may, 

^in turn; transpiit a bias against Canadian studies to their own students. The personal attitude of university teachers thus ^ 
assumes a position of pivot«a[ importance in stimulating or discouraging interest in' the study of Canadian affairs at all 
levels of -the educational system. • 

The Commission found, too,-that the habit and the consequences of,applying uncritically to, the study of Canadian 
situations assumptions and methodologies borrowed from other countries were far more pervasive than anticipated. On^' of 
the many briefs that addressed this issue suggested that: . i ' 



" ^ We have a country that is exceedingly complex (regional, dual, plural, etc.). If our guide (blueprint or map) to ^his 
complex inarchinery was made in the USA or elsewhere, Jiow can we hope to make an^ sense out of what we see? ' 
One way^ to resolve the inconsistency betwpen the macHine and the blueprint is to m^ke the machine match tl^ 
blueprint; this we are in danger of doing. The other,' is to throw out the present blueprint and make a new one 
based on the machine as-ft really is; this is what I hope we will be able to do. 

What is required, said one commentator, is *to develop a perspective and a set of tools appropriate to the phenomenon 
being investigated*. Whatever their ^n^irits as theoretical tools or when applied! in the context in which they originated, . ^ 
many methodological assumptions and techniques developed :to meet the needs of other societies ar^ believed by many to^ 
have only limited relevance or utility in Canada. Most concern with this issue \s found in the soci^jciences. 

One brief to ^the Commi;5sion argued that the social science conimunity in Canada: has become fa/ passive, appendage of 
its American counterpart' by uncritically adopting and copying the perspectives and procedures of American .aniversities. 
Simple substitution oPCanadian data and illustrations have left ^anadizwi sotiallscientists dependent upon external 
guidance. The^writer* continued: ♦ . 



The dependency is now informally but firmly inslitutionalizejd' and depends much less on. the numbers of Americans 
in general or in^'^sensitive departments" iji Canadian universities than it does on the inte]lectual*habits and practices 
of Canadidns^ Because of the intellectual-organizational weakness of the Canadian universities individually and^ 
cjoll^ctively, Czuiadian administrators and scholars have come to attach themselves as individuals to American 
academic ciiTfure, i.e., to the initiatives and models of American universitiesl^his development raises issues about 
the adequacy for Canada of American approaches to systematic soc'vdl-vt^QT&Unding^^ they raise 

issues about tiie comprehensiveness df the scope of the social-sden^^s^divid^ll^^ jointly as professed in the 
American iy/pc of univcr.sity (located in, whatever countf^^n3,^aiboi^^ orientation. 
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Similar expression of concert was not imcommoh in regard to oiflier academic fields. The problems that give rise to 
this concern require serious consideration in relation to Canadian sUtdles^H^i both teaching and research. Questions.bf this^ 
scope do not lend themselves to any ready resolutions by a Cdnmiission of tmsssnature. life problems of methodology in 
the social sciences, for example, are immensely comphcated. IMs t1i^ ComniissionVlrUcii Lion simply to draw attentiojt^t 
their existence and tc) stress the extent to which inany oTtilose working iii the field of Calrttdian studies huve expressed 
their dissatisfaCtion'with current practices. Tlus p^articular pue will require exten3ye-Tnyestijgatij)n and careful analysis oti 
the [Diiirt of those most closely involved.- ' ' 

In a number of instances even more basic issues ;arose. In replks to Its inquiries anS' in otiier submissions, the 
Commission found, a tendency on- the part of some academics in Ckradi^n universities to be hesitant or even eVasive about 
considering the role of Canadian studies. More tliari ohca attenipts wete^made to deny the very cf^st,ence or even't^e " ' 
possrbilrty'of-CtiiTadimrstudiesroT"^^^^ df^cMerviic stiidVd^ 

In the eyes of some academics* such qiiestions/did not and shoOld rjot'' 'arhe^Jy way of justifying t^iis attitude,' it was 
suggested, for example, that 'any research on thc^human condition is as relevant to the Canadian sikiation as to the 
situittion in any. other country'.. Whatever its iperi^ts^ su>ch a contentipn misses \he point by suggesting that no society has -"^ 
discrete and disti/ictiyc attributes worthy of in(/csfigation. irrenects an attitude of aloofness and indifference tO the 
Canadian :sQcial afulmtellectual envirq^ment tkat the iihiversities cannot, afford and should- not tolercfte. ^l^/^ 

^ Other individutfis claimed that they were simply guide'd by the. canons-cof internatiomil scholarship, and .that .this made 
thejr lack of intlj'rest in and concern for the study of Qiinada irrelevant or immaterial - or even commendable. I,n situations 
where suclX an orientation was involved, the ConlmissiOn was often severely hampered in its efforts to obtain and assess 
infprnjation. Suclu^a posUire -i; where it has restricted the-eff©rts of; qther -s^eholafs ta engage in legitimate ar^d worth-whilQ 
4e!ichihg and rcsearch about Canadiy ^ accounts for much of the public crificfsm directed recently at the university 
cQnimunity. Tift; Commissioh" has;concludec> that the conscious and* unconscious endorsWient of such attitudes by many 
senior scholars and university adnrinistYators has often preverited our^universities from fulTilhng some of their essentia) * 
funciiotis artd obligations, within, the Oanadia^ community. .Moreover, it is abund^antly clear thai these attitudes are- the 
cause of seriojLis discontent both within the , universities and among many mem'bers of the general public. 



^ Tl here are, thus, many Hfctors, working A diverse patterns in Hhe various disciplit^s and /n the differqiit regions of the ^ 
' ^l(ntry, that have been responsible for prjginating and perpetuating a geweral nc^ct 'of Canadian studies at Canadian 
universitie.s. • . . • ' . ■ ' . 

To this point in ii^' Rep or I the Cohmiission has attempted to answer' the question 'Why be concerned with Canatlian 
studies? ' and has suggested sub.scqueiitly a ijeries of considerations relating to the issue of'ilbw much is enough? ' Now, 
questions^f a different nature relating to the practical probbms of introducing, nourfs'hing and sustaining Canadian ^ 
studies in the currictilum nui'st be Raised. A number of these are dealt with only generally here to<oreshadow more q 
th'6a)tfgh lU^ussion later m "tiiis a^li other chapters. - v ■ . ^ ^ \ . 

In some cyses limitotd Emphasis 'fin.Canadian studies, or the failure to use Canadian materials, hits beenii^ttribiited to 
vtheHack of sintable^tjej^ts^and othep^i^^urces. This hasjmtjiinl^ been true m many instances, and the Commission is 
concerned ab'out the shortage or e^Sii coihplelc lack'^csfll^iadian texts and other te-uching material^' in m^rty academic 
Jj^lds. The. Connnissioa's ^inquiries indicate, ^however, that even when they are available, Ci^nadian resources hu'Ve often not 
been utilized. They may not have been looked for; ihey^nay have been found - and f(>iind w.anting; they may have "been 
found and deliberately disregardea\or they may not have been fOund at all. Accordingly,- this chapter deals in a , 
prelimincjry way with research and ptt^li^hing in ilHatjon to curriculum development in Canadiair studies.'^ • 
' . • . . ~ ■ . .• . ■ ^ . ^ * _ 

Researj;!! in Canadian studies i^^Miiiked lo. teaching ii) many ways. Thus, for example, in certain .ftelds diffuswlty" in 
iObtOiinin^ the results of resear(!h m published form has Ueen a factor limitifjg the amount of attention giyen to Canadian « 
affairs in unive-rsity programmes. Without thorough research sound scholarly publishing in Canadian studies 4sSmpossible, 
iJncl texts, s.cholaily articles and other studies cannot be prepa/ed foV studen.t use. Furthermore, inji- departmcntclin which 
little Canadian-oriented research is carried on, stuclei^ts'are nJl likely to receive much stimulatib'n lo^pi«f?;?t?^tudie^^ 
j — rtaining to Canada. This is especially true, if they ale .givenithc impression that no woxj^htwhlle, iinn^tunt or interesting 
")rk is being' done or needs to be clont iii Canadian fields. ^Ct. tlic graduate level i^stjohg research (Interest in Canadian 
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subjects and an a{>prccia(ion of ihcir worth arc essential if faculty incnibcrs arc to ^^erform^tjsfactonly as the supervisors 
of theses in ('aimdiaiKsUKlies. Obviously, this docs not. mean that the ('acuity nicniber^hould^ interested. only in 
Canadiiuvoricnicd studiS^iv * the dangers of stich a restricted oijt look are clearly eiiouih stated ^roughout this report. 
However, it docs niWvjliaf^hosc supervising theses mi Canadian studies' should have/r perception of, and familiarity .with, 
the distinctive features of Caiia^U^-oricnted research and considerable experience in the stud)^^ Canadian problems! 

Many cqninientCKics received by the Coniniission Qn the subject of curriculum development in Canadian studies 
referred to the finauchil dificwlties encountered in estabhshifig new courses and programmes, especially during the recent 
period of relatively statdjw4ir declining university enrolment. The gap between* needs and resources has been particularly 
severe at universities where an increased interest in Cailadian studies has been accompanied by decreased university 
revenues relative* to costs. In some dcpaci^lents nt a few oC these institution's, where new faculty members in the Canadian 
.studies field hok*l jujiior positions without tenure, it has occasionally been tliought necessary to eliminate Canadian 
content courses and to discontinue th6 employment of the young V'anadian specialists whoMeach them. In "tlie\. 
Conunissioi/s judgement, the importnncc of jCanadum studies supports the alternative contention; that every efforit) should 
be made to consolidate and to maintain ithcMuitiativcs already undertak{?n, and to expand those^ wh*e re possibly, Tiiere are 
.several ways lo alleviate tlie financial restrictions that now Umit Canadian studies activities at somCxUniversities, These 
include-spe'^ii^development grants from various'levels andtag'encies oli^Government in support of CanMlan studies, and a 
more active resoi1y|o jiriydte funding; which is discussed in tiie clxapter pn the'.role pf tlie private donor. In some 
instanco*jit n'lay also be appropriate for a universijy to review^its priorities in th^ allgca.tion of resources 'in order to give 
greater support tp the pursuit of Canadian studies. , - . 

Sonic attempts liave prevrbusfty been' made to draw general attention to the importance of stimulating academic activity 
\t\ the Canadian studies field. I n January 1971 , feu example," a 'memorandum on the cjtiestion of Canadian content was 
senjjj^m the Association of Universities alid Colleges'of Canada (AUCC) to all of its member instituiions: 

The tollovvii)g i'econnnei),t(at ion initiated at a meeting of the Canadian U^flon of Graduate' Students was proposed at 
y , the AUCC Annuai'^Mccting in November' KI70, for the x;aijsi(lf!;itiorrtM\lie Board of Directors of AUCC: 
\ ^ ' \^ ■ ^ . ■ ^ . ' • ^ ^ : '\ ^ \ '\ . • 

rhat the AUCC urge-on all curriculinn and planning cofligiittees Qf Ltn.iversities tb examine the extent of CanadiS^ 
coiitcnt'in appropriate iicadcii^yc rickls, und especially irt tlie h u man ttlcs.a "3 Social, ijcieiic5s, with a view to K ' ' 
hidcrcasing ji , it,* needed.- '> " ^ .1''^'''-^^ ' ,p 

The Board commcn'd.sMins expression of Goncern about tlie extent of Canadian^ content wiiurc it l^^jujlev^mt in the 
acacjleun'*: offerings of Cnnadian institutions. While tin's ihatter ffas been rtftsed in some quarters as h;^g 
. . nationalistic overtones., the Board comiiiends tliis resolution to 'your attention because it is of the opinion that ^ 
Canadian studies in (lib humanities and the .social sciencos, in* particular, shave been relatively neglected botlj in 
university curricula and in resvar,ch. * , . . 

• There is little evidence, however, that such university-wide examinations have occurred. Indeed, scarcely a handful of 
the hiore than sixiy universities and colleges that belong to the Assot^'iation took any action on this request. Nor has ' - 
much been done to iniprement the judgement expressed in this- memorandum that 'closer atteritipn to^Canadian content 
Pc)t4>4[j|^ curricula nnd-ili^researclL is regarded as being very important for a better understandmg of Canadian problems'. 



T 




Such efforls as h>,^c4)een made to tleyelop Canadian studicii \yithiii tlic university curriculum have, howeve>5. produced 
iH)uragifig results. iVloieVjli undoubtedly follow. But where identifiable deficiencies remain, concrete remedial measures 
^lust ke-tak;cn to eiiif^imiic (hcn>^e.responsibre and responsive direction 'must lead to the prompt implementation of 
\intelTigeri>-}^^Krre^s>4^^ iK)t longer goM'eiiough to rely upon some natural; Qnguided process of self-correction toTcmedy 
neglect ot^QnaJii^^ " < ' 




In th<^i^)II?^!^g'pagea;Cii.^^^^ studicf^pKignnniTl^aiid the current stntc of Caniidiari .sttulies within a number of 
disciplines a,od om^^la^ed ine)iSv.ij^^ opporlunitics and needs for* further curriculum 

.developnieiit and.rese?f!^]^ tjicse fiekhi^i^vc ajso bc^-revicwed.'Ttic" place of Canadian studies in other* important areas 



Q " teaching and ^i^^^arch ^iY^^?:^ui.ned in otlib^Juipters 
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Formally Designated Canadian Studies Programmes 

iructed in tlie sccuiul ot its spegilic terms ol^ rcfercacCi tlic (*oinmission made inquiries to determine 'the location^ 
, and fuuction of protranAncs and institutes concerned with Canadian. s(iidie\\ In this section of the cluiptcr \ 
programmes that are in %o\\k way labelled or formally designated us 'Caiiadian Siiidies' are discussed. Subsequent sections 
deal with the study of Canada within traditional disciplines irnd within other related aca^J<itft^^U4;a^S: t 

The Commissioirs preliminary questionnaire a'skcd eacli univ^rsitysto indicate whether it had a Canadian st\idies 
.programme 'in any form whatever' operating in the academic year 1975^^3. Subse<(uent inquiries up-dated this ^ 
information to Ihe end of ihc 1974-1.975 academic year. I{ach institution waV^iJ^o asked wliether, if it did not have such 
a programme, any plans hfd been made to estai}lish one; or if it did have one, wtTcther any expansion was eontemplated. 
After identifying those universities and colleges tluit had Canadian studies programmes, the Commission met with 
representatives frqin each of these instit'utipns. In each case, detaiFed and frank discussions with the ehairman, faculty 
members and participating students were of help in assessing tlie experience of these pTogratnme^j in devejoping a variety 
.of approai*hcs to Canadian studies. The Commission has contiitued to correspond, with these individuals and institutions,, 
and with others; this" Conespoiidence has con?1derably augmented and refined the information obti^incd Irom its iiurveys ^ 
and hearings, from briefs.and from other sources. ' ' ' . 

hi responding to the prelinunary qiTcstionnaire, some universities clearly. found it difficult (or were peHiaps reluctant) 
to ackhowladjge- that tlVey^ offered ^no Canadian studies programme Mn any tqrm whatever', even w1ien it was obvious that 
. there v«^s nO such programme-, hut^, the Commission was treated to some splendid academic eircufniocu t ions' by blTji;ials 
wTio were Embarrassed to reali/c, perhaps^for the first time as ir result of the Commission's inquiry' how ilittle ilieir 
institution was doing ift the field of CanadlauXstutiies. There were othw instances, however, wh(ire, the universities 
concerned were obviously s>«rfn^sed and plpascd\U>' discover the amount, of activity that was iitkady going on in this field / 
on tliejr campus unbeknownst to the senior 'adin(uistration and without i^^^a^tlve support or en^ouragetncjnt. ' , V, 

In requesting information aNout forifiaily designated Canadian stiidics progranunes, the Commission iiipicaVed that it 
•was referring to programnies specifically lat^ellcd 'Canadian Studies', including those that could be *^seif-electcd by 
students with Uie approval of designated universUyrolTicials or of curricLilunrcominittecs. Such.'programmes eaii be 
grouped in one orihree generaj, categories. The firsl arc tirose in wHiich Canadian content courses are'^merely selected from 
the^'xisting curriculum and listed separately' Ibr the c^o'nvervcnce of students who wish to concentrate in ('anadian studies. 
>^-ogrii'nunes of the sccoiiu sort are tlh^^fxc in wliich sitidcTits^enrol in one orjnore 'Canadian St-udies'' courts or s^pmijiars,^ 
plHSHiesignated courses from tJie reguhk>^epnrtmental^olTeKhigs. In the third category of Canadian studies^ prograiijmes 
there is a prescrib*"ecl selection of courses,, ii'i(;luding some Specifically introdifced by' faculty members in order to , 
supplement the Canadian offerings of their departments. In thcNwo latter cases studeiits are generally expected to [ 
complete the requircmeiU? for a degree in their chosen discipline by emplttisi/ing Canadian-orienied course^. Degrees in 
slich programmes sometin;cs indicate the emphasis on Canadian studies'as, for^exariiple, iir BA j^iistory (Canadian studies),. 
Thc'degree BA Canadian Studies or BA (Hons!) Canadian Studiesrwithout 'a specific depailment indicated, is. relatively 

Aix^ie time of the Commission's preliminary survliy; the Tollowfng universities imd Colleges rCporietTthiaMhey eitlier 
offercd/i)r werc4)lanning to offer, in oiie fonwor another, a formally designated Canadian studies progra)nmef \ 



(*urr^utuni ^^ 



Atianlic Pruvince;; 

MquiU Allisua University 
MoutU St, Vincciu UniversUy 
Sjint.Mary,< l^iuversity 
i'riivcFMty of New BruhJ^wicV 

~ Quebec 

Univer.site 1 uval . 

1 o>ol;i College ((\)ucortHa University) ' 
Mc(Jill I'liivor^ity ' 
UniversHi* tie^Moutrcal 
Sir Cleorgc Willianus i'niversi.ty 

(Co'f:ieord|ii Univeri»uy) ^ 
University du Quebec a Montreal' 
l^riiverKitc du Quebec a Troi.s j<ivlcre^' 
(*eiitre^ tl'etiides uiiiversitaircs a 

RinK)Uski, 
Uiiivef$itc i\c Slier brooke 

Ontario 

... 

Carleton University 
I akeheud University ^ 
Uuirenliaii Univmity of Sudburj^ 
McMaster University 
Queen 'ji University ■ <» 

Royal Military College' 
T|\hU University 
Univvrsity- of cruel })h 
University oK Ottawa 




iirindaic College, UniV<?rsity of Toronto 
Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Hducation, University of Toronto 
Scarborough College, University of 
Toronto 

XJniversity of Toronto 
University of Waterloo > 
University of^Wcstern Ontario 
Wilfrid Laurier University 
University of Windsor 
Atkinson College, ,Y^rk University 
Glendon College, York University 
York University 



Western P^iovinp^ 

Le College dc^Jaint'Boniface' 

John's College " 
^f- Paul's College ^ * 
St. Thomas More College 
Simon Fraser University 
University cifAfcerta 
Univ<;rsity of British Columbia 



U nl ve rsi t y"&f:Manj t oBv 
University of JicglnS^^ 
University* of Winnipeg 



Of the fourteen instit\,itioa:!> inekKkuhin tiie. above list tiiat were then considering the establishment of such prpgrannnes,, 
about half proposed to create a general Canadj^[^ studies programme. The others vyere pliinning a designated programme in 
a S()Ocial field of studies relating Canada, hlxampies of this !:Uter type of prwgranmie already in existence are the (^reat 
Plains Area Studies progranunc iH (In: University of Regina, thq Quebec literaturtuprogranune at Uiiiversite Ljival and tji6' 
French Canada Studies Programme at Mc(;iH;Univer§ity. A number of these proposals have now l^ecn implemented. Thus^ 
about lialf of Canada's universities antreolleges currently oO'er some kind of forr^ally designated Canadian studies 
prograntpie. . ' } . ' 

. In response to the Commission's survey, nincJnstituti^nsMndieated that tiiey (jid npt have a Canadian sjAidies , 
programme or any plans to estali(lis h on e. F'ive univcrsitfes Acadia. Bishop's, (*algary, Lethbridge;, and St. Francis Xavier 

felt that ihcf already provicU>J'<rnough Canadian content courses tlirougliout the curriculum' as a whoie to enable 
students to create their own Sflf-selected Catiadian sliitUes progranunc. One suggested Jhat 'a Canadian studies progranmie - 
as such . . . (would be) more ^^strictive and would not accomplish any*inorc {h^[\ xhe^approach presently used'. They 
argued, then, that with approprtate faculty guitlance a non-de.^ignatcd Canadian studies progranmie may be conducted 
ctTeetively as a^fofm of indepci/dcnt study, with as much or as little concentration as tlie individual desires. • 



It may be helpful to indicate, by oftephg four diver.sc exainple.s as illustrations,. boilf^the wide spectrum of 
formaHy-structured Caiiudian studies progranvines now available, and also some of the broaller' issues raised by such 
nrogrammes. The followih^ observatjO!is were .selected fr,om among the descriptions submitted to the Cominission on 
Studies by the respective iiistitutions.\ !.-'-] ^ 
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fount AU.uiuit University . ' 

Ihe iitimiilus . . . io introduce a prograinme of Canutlian i>tu(hc^ at the midergradirate Icvct, came^witli^the 
establislinienKn^ \ ^>b^) of tlic h.dgar -itnd Dorotliy Davidson Chair of Canadian Studies. The ob]cd uCtJuS civiir was 
to bnn^ ro MOOnt Alhson ;i dKS^inguis'^led (*anadian scholar in the luinianities oV social sciences, in ordcTlo" 
unil cjcpand a (^anadian programme at'this university. The initial programme was dcvcloped*^th tlie assistance of 
the Departments of i:nglish, I'rencK iMnc Arts and History. In the following years tHe Dcpaptments of Kconomics, 
Geography and Political Science nave also added their contribution^ to the Programme, anti it is hoped that the 
Coit^ervatory of Mus>o will do. liKCwii^ejn the iic^xt year or so. Today the Programme comprises 1.6 courses, with 12^ 
participating professors. Successful completion of the P(M^gramme leada fo a B.A. with Honours in Canadian 
Studies* or a B.A. witi) concentration in Canadian Studied according to the number of Canadian courses, taken and 
the landing attained. ' ^ \ 

At the ^JKitset tiic direction of the Vrogramnie rested entirely m the hanUs of the lidgar and Dorothy Davidson 
Profe.sspr of '(*4inadian Studies. Today the Progriimme is-^adnrtnisterpd by aXommittec of nine professors,. ' 
representing each of tJie^participating departments, of whom tlie Director -acts as Chairman. The birector^ind 
Committee are directly responsible to the President. The Committee has no executive authority. Jt is essentiaMy an^^- 
advisory body. It does not ht^e a- budget, and works through the participating departments which participate in tliic 
programme in the matter of Hbrary budget alid the Inning of st!aff. This system was probably satisfactory as a means 
orgetting tlie Programme underway... ' ^ ' • y 

There-arc*, in cacl^ of tlie departments participating in the^nadian Studies progratmiie at Mount Allison, specialists 
rn rhe'CaiKulian field, irtchiding- Literature, I'tn^ Arts, I listDry, (iefjgraphy/licononiics and Politics, liach of tliese 
professors is not only actively engaged in.teaching^but is actively engaged in researcTi in specifically Canadian ^. - 

piojects . , , ' ^ J . ' 

- " ■ * 

lH)r the present^ Mount Allison gives special cmpliilsis to undergraduate teaching, rather than to graduate research, , 
and'for tl\is purpose the existing resources, are adequate, ii]cluding as tifcy.do, special collections in the field of 
CiMUitlgLan Jiteraturc*, histoiy^ music and regional histOQ'. Mount Allison has been fortunate'in receiving in the past 
iniporlaht collections such as the Mary Mcllish cdjcctichi of books on folklore, the l^throp Bell collection of 
historical material rcla^thtg to the Maritime Provinces, -and the anticipa4cd..J)avid.soH collection of eighteenth century 
' (*anadiana. The Owens Art Gallery has a good pernmnent colfection of works of ar^^thc majority of which arc 
(\niadian, is tite recif^ient of travelling sliows circulated by the Natibrral Gallery ..pf Canada, and-originates 
exhibitions of works by Canadiau artists. I'or teaching purposes, it has an cxce|lc/1it collection of coloured slides ami 
good pioject ion facilities. ' ' ■ . ^ . 

The strength of student demand for Canjdian studies at. Mount Allison is illustrated by thejiumber of Canadian 
content courses wluch have been added since the establishment of th^prograinmc in 1969, In 1968-69, lliere was 
oidy one coui-se in luiglish- Canadian literature. In 1974-75, there were three; m 1968-69, there was only a half 
course in l-re^ich Canadiari literature, in 1974-75, there were six*; in 1968-69, tWire were no courses in Canadian 
« >iicOnoinic History, in*1974*75' there was opc; in 1968-69, -there were no cour.ses\in Canadian Politics, iiri974-75, 
there we re .,t)i ree ; 1968-69, there were no tiouVscs in the History of Cuiio^iiWLjrfrt, in 1975-76, there will be on<;; 
in |9()H-69, iTvrc wnk lU) course in Canadian geograpiiy, in 1 974-75. iliere were two. At present no courses in the 
llibtury of (r^uKlian NliKic are bffered by the Conservatory of Music:|it is hoped that such a .course will be available 
within a year or two. 




The French Canada Studies Prografiime, Mc<iill University ' 

" i • ■ . -It ■ * « . 

ofhe f-rench CaiTada*Studies Programme at McGill University was established well over a decade ago, in 1963. The 

Pr(>gpmTTnc has pioneered in tire field of interdepartmental and iiiter-^uuivcrsity collaboration in Canadian studies in 

^-Ht)th teaching and research. It has also promoted interest \n Canadian studies, witli of course particular emphasis on. 

— rencli Canada,. among nicmbefs of the public by an active prot^^ramme of conferences, lectures, and publications. 
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Laureniian UniveJjrtty of Sudbury . ^ , ' . 

,Ihe ( aiuuluin .Sludic4> IVoj'rawime is clesighccl to provide luioalteniativc to the traditional eoncentratioii-contii)uation 
(inajor-minor) route tOyi Bacliek>r of Arts degree. Instead of spcciali/ing in' one or two disciplines, the graduate o(^ ' 
this progranune will be l^Jlc to develop a broad, integrated understajiding of Canadian society and culture by viewing 
Jheni tVpni a vii4;iety t)f pe^pectives: ccoimmic, historical, political, sociological, geographical, anthropological and 
lilciary.: Imoim anjott^ (he eij^t university vlepariments participating in the programme, the student must select 
J'taiuullan courses' "\fron\^:at Imt three. In all, he jtiust take at least seven Canadian courses those so designated 
hiNKTflr>CaiKKlian content^'^iif at\(easl ()0 per cent. On the other hand, to ensure that he receives a broad, liberal • 
ec!Ueatioi\)aiul to guard againHts^i\)o. narrowly chauvinistic background, a maxini]iHi^otJen courtis has been set. 

*rhc reasons for cslnbUiLliing such aVrogranune are not hard to find. F'irsi, there has h|^eh in recent years an 
increasing cniphasis on intercttsciplinury M.iidies, frequently taking the form of area stuuies. It was ouly logical that 
if a student could spcciali/e in Aslalfr^tKirmi Anierican or African studies, for <?<amplc, that a Canadian Studies 
l^rogranunc would also be Jivaiiable. SecOlH^shere has recently been a considerable awakening in the interest wiiich 
Cana\Iians and espcciafly young Canadians, ytw^ denionsiratetl ii\ their owa country its problems and 
prospects, its identity and survival. It was only pt;c)|>ei*Hl|at universities meet this demand in a more satisfactory way 
than, had prcylouslyA bceiwfone, 

"VViiile^flu^iCstablisIintcnl of the I ain;crUian piogrammeV*s\illed from tht^c^gyicral factqrs, it possesses a number. of 
features . . /riie Laurentiun progrannnc is unit|u\in being avail ible^in either Hnglish or -French or on a 
jigual lni^''MaCKpvcr» it requires'^graduates to demonstrate a solid reading knowledge of both languages. Upon 
graduation students n,ia3nitKiT-tfualij3^J\^ certificate of biliWualisn) atlcsting to (heir fluency in both langi^igcs. 

tJniv«rsity of Alberta / 

Hie CanadianNStudies Prograninic at tlic University of Alberta is :Vfour ybir programme, consisting of twenty full 
courses, selected under the guidance of the l*aculty office and tliC cdiairmliin of the Conmiittee on Canadian Studies. 

A mininunn of ei^ht full courses with Canadian content are required, V) be civoscn from the list of courses approved 
by the Conunrftcc. Not more than three Canadian content courses niayH^e' taken from the offerings of any one 
departnient; for credit against the eiglu courses required. At least one course nmst be lakcn from tliq flunjanities 
and one from the Social Sciences. One of the Canadi'an content courses nu>st be Interdisciplinary Studies 450, 
Canadian Studies: this course is taken in citJicr ihc third or fourtii year of the programme. « 

• * • ■ . .■ ' ^ ■' ■■ ■ • \ ^ ' / 

'Ihc student nuist alsa choose a principal subject of concentration as defined b>\the haculty for the foUr-year 15. A. 
(special). Not less than five courses and not more than eight. may be taken for crVlit in.thc student's subject of 
con cent tin ion. No sCcond subject of concentration is required. 

During the course of his programme, the student must demonstrate an ability to ready rench. A French or Frenci\ 
Cai'iadlan 200 level course will satisfy this requirement. 



ir 



riic Student Huist also present one 4'ull year oLFnglish at the ?-0(J level, and two science ci^urses (including an 
approved junior la1)oratocy s^cicncc)^Coiiditions governing graduation, supplemental examinations and length of 
programme are the same as those stattid [n th6 li^uiversity Calendar focJIie B, A. (special). 

I he pro^faininic at present is restricted to tli{?^uiKlergraduaie level, butTlre~ Cojiimitfeev w 
year, Will be studying the desirability otVxtending the programme to the (Graduate level. 

I he programme js administered by/rf conimjUcc ol tlitH5MnTlt^^4)i\^ Om-mci^iibcrs of the committee are drawn 
from departments of jhe I'aculty wlucMiavca |)articidar\interest in the-stutlsy of Canada^ as well as one^ • 
representative' from the- l-aculiy of/Hclucaiion. 1 he programiiic^-as pfcscntly strWtured incorporates coiirses already 
being offerell. in the l'aenlty*c>i^rts: eonsi^quctUlyyto'date if ha.s lioj^^required funding beyond that-already 
.^'"'vidcd by. the r-aculty Jtrt such 'courj(es. re til/ programme to be expanded to the Graduate level, with the' 
":loplng^)f special i/Cci areas of jescarch and lefiching, and with greater emphasis upon an interdisciplinaiy 
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.approach, then additional funding would be reqiiired. 

These atKl- similar progranunes, varying, in Iheir formality and complexity, have been developed at ibore than a score of 
universities across iiie country. They have 'evolved to meetjhe specific need's of t lie individual institutions. In their 
particular context , they are seen as a means of-eniiancing the opportunities for Canadian studies by facilitating 
' interdepartmental co operation, by injecting new courses into the curriculum, by attracting students tp, Canadian-oriented' 
areas of study, or in other ways. However, formally designabd Canadian studies programmes are but one possibtt 
approach to the development of Canadian studies\ Moreover, tiie strengths and weaknesses of fhis approach deserve 
careful consideration. Strongly divergent opinions about its value were expressed to the Commission: Some universities 
indicated their concern that thc^ Commission might see its role as one of lobbying for the introduction of formal Canadian 
studies programmes or for the ado|hion of a particular approach to the teaching of Canadian studies. The Commission 
had no such role in mind. Indeed, it recognized from the outset of its work thatMhe appropriate approach to Canadian 
studies would vary from university to university, depending upon the particular needs and circumstances of the institution 
concerned. . • ' ^ ^ , * 

As noted above, several universities suggested that their emphasis on Canadian studies within the traditional 
departments was already sufficient, and that, in their situation, it was not necessary or desirable to establish a 
formally designated Canad'ian studies programme. The Commission's research confirmed that this was rn fact the case at^ 
number of universities that have a strong Canacfian orientation in their curriculum but no forilial Canadian studies 
programme. At some of these universitfes creation now of a formally designated Canadian studies programme would 
add little to the reality of their work in ihi-s field. Indeed, it nn'ght even complicate the development of'Uieir interest in 
Canadian studies unnecessarily. • • „ 

It was frequently contended at public hearings and other, hiee tings of the Commission that Canadian studies 
, [)rt)grammes stimulate the development of Canadian ccnirstf; offering^ in participating departments and', more generally, 
throughout the university. Against this contention, however, other.vprotested that such programmes might have exactly 
.the opposite etTectr tlicy nn'ght inhibit the maturation of Canadian studies by creating just one mdfe self-contained, 
segregated and isolated academic unit in the university. C£rtainly/if full and free contact with the rest ol* the academic 
community were impeded, then the intellectual .stimulation and consequent rigorous development of those engaged'in 
Canadian studies programmes could be restricted or impaired. This Coinmission would particularly regret such a tendency 
if it were alst> to contribute to the further fragmentation and bureaucratization of the university. 

* . - ^\ 

In any attempt to assess these and other merits and weaknesses of formally designated ^^anadian studies programmes, 
the Commission recognized that a very extensive examination of past and present practices wouTd^be- required. Por 

* example, the suggestion that the establishment of a Canadian studies programme wi)uld lead to an increase in the level of 
Canadian content in the traditional disciplines could only be tested by reviewing the situation over a number of years. If, 
over a pc^fiod of tin,ic^thc level of overall Canadian content in the university curriculum were found to be lower at 
institutions witluCana;Iian studies programmes than at those without such programmes, one might even conclude that a 
negative relationship exists that the establishment of Canadian studies progranmies may, under some conditions, 
actually iianiper the development of a more pervasive Caiiadian orientation in the total university curriculum. This danger 

^ docs exist. However, it appears to be outweighed by the evidence thaf at most universities Canadian studies programmes 
. Iiave been formed because of a genuine concern to stimulate a more widespread interest in Canadian studies. Moreover, 
the evidence al.so suggests tliat the general level of Canadian content and of interest in Canadian studies has increased 
substantially at nearly all these jnstitutior/s as a result of the establishment of Canadian studies programmes, 

The Conunission offers three observations that may be of assistance to those debating the merit or otherwise of 
cstablLsliing formally-designated Canadian studies progrannnes: 

V wA* ^ few universities t:lie current emphasis on Canadian studies within tfie traditional departments may already be 
^^-^ large enough to preclude (he need for any formally designated programme. In effect, at such institutions where 
' there already exists ample opportunity and ericouragement to 'pursue the study of Canada, it would *seem 
unnecessary to ^establish a structured Canadian studies progranlme at this time. \ 

^ 2, Promoting a Canadian studios programnK* without suflicient plarining and forethought, or doing only because it is 
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TashiOiKibJc^, may luivc dangerous consequences. Hacli university sliould- take a careful 4ook at its obligations and 
" needs, and aTtcnipt to design a response that is best suited to its particular situation- Failure ta do so may be 
was4erul-or both material and human^ resources, ancl ijuiy stitle the initiatives that really ought to be undertaken 
and that miglU otherwise be forthcoming. . 

^ • . - ( . . . ■ 

3. In a somewhat similar vein, establishing a token 'Canadian Studies Programme' merely to blunt public or student or 
faculty eriticism of the university's larger failure to recognize Canadian needs and eireunistances in all appropriate 
areas of its curricinlum is deplorable. This seems lo have happened in several instances. It constitutes a thcffoughly , 
reprehensible 'cop-out'. Such intellectual dishonesty is unconscionably irrespaiisible and in the end it will surely^be 
detripiental to tliel-)cst interest.*; of any Uiiiversity that engages in siich practice. ' 

Serious aijrd extended research, and critical thoujght, mu.st be devoted to the development of appmpriate curriculum for 
Canadian studies by institutions now engaged in this academic field, as well as by those proposing to.etiter it. Moreover, 
there is an urgent need for research in th'is area at the national and regional levels, as v^ell as by individual institutions: 
Such research, at all three levels, should include an exan^^nation of alternative approaches to Canadian studies. Different 
possibilities in regard to course content, progrannue orientattrnvT-tcachin^ methods and organizational /ramework should 
all be explored. Research on curriculum development at the regional and national levels should lead to the (Resign of a 
rang(^of specific prtrptTsal.s.that vypuld be of assistance to ihe mcreasing number of institutions and individual teachers 
worknig in this field. Useful work on cuj-riculum development for-Canadian studies^ is being done for the secondary and 
elementary levels of cducatioit by thcjptmoda Studies KounJatidn, by a number of faculties of education, by some 
provincial departments of education, and byNthe Council of Minist<?rs of Education, Canada. However, very little has yet 
been done in tliis field at the post-secondary level. * . 

The^Commission reconnncnds thal^ic Department of the Secretary of State aiid the Council of Ministers of Education 
encourage and assist lift Association for Canadian Studies to convene a scries of small working groups, in e^cli region of 
the count ryV<<rc?v;jmine curriculum needs in Canadian studies. This step should be followed by the convening of a 
national conference and the establishment of arrangements for sonic continuing research on curriculum development at 
the post -secondary level for Canadian studies. Such research should also then be supported by the Council of Ministers 
and the Department of tlie Secretary of State. The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada is already on record 
as feeling concern !about the lack of attention being devoted to Canadian studies. It should, therefore, give active support 
to these and similar measures tl^si|j^d to advance the place of Canadian studies in the university curriculum. 

The Connnission was interested to note the wide variety of Canadian studies pcogranimes that have been 
enthusiastically endorsed by their respective proponents* Given the nature and relative newness of the field, the extent of 
this variety is somewhat surprising. It is also encouraging. The" Commission regards with some reservations the strongly 
entrenched positions that some participants have">adoptcd ab^i|| the rightness of one particular approach to Canadian 
studies. The Commission believes, rather, that continuing reassessment and exploration, and not proselytizing for a 
specific format, arc required if Canadian studies are to continue to be developed effectively. It was certainly never the 
intention of this Commission to formulate of prescribe rigid guidelines for a conformist or njonolithic approach to 
Canadian studies, and notlung it has encountered in the course jof its inquiries has suggested that it would be- either 
possible or desirable to do so. , 

It is clear that no one approach to Canadian studies is uniformly applicable; nor is it desirable. Conditions within each 
university in Canada yhry considerably, depending -in part upon the age and si/.e of the !ns'litution,''upon the region in 
which it is located andMhe local community it directly serves, upon its academic traditions and, Upon the strengtlis and 
weaknesses of faculty arKJ library resoL^rccs. Con^jequently, the needs of each institution will also differ. Some will be best 
served by a formal prograrVime of Can/idian studies, while others will find non-designated clusters and informal , . 

combinations of courses rel!h4^^jU)0anada more relevant to their circumstances, for some^jndependpnt ratiier than 
interdepartmental organiyation will be desirable, and- for offers the opposite will be true. Interdisciplinary or 
non-discjplinary courses may be useful at. one institution, wiiilc another. may have good reasons to retain the traditional 
disciplinary sub-divisions. AH indications are that such variety.js appropriate, and indeed necessary. 

^A^" In addition to sucli purely practical considerations, the Commission is strongly of the opinion that the diversity - 
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*charactcris(ic,of Canada's universities and colleges is one of the great assets of our system ofhigher education and one 
tliat distinguishes this system from tliat of many other countries. It would be unfortunate if, in Canadian studies or in 
Other fields, our universities were to seek uniformity in their/pproach to educational matters. Thus, the Commission 
cannot support those who urged upon it the establishment /f formally designated Canadian studies programmes at every 
university in Canada. Still less can it support those who rtKiommended that such programmes should have identical 
structures a|id curricula. , 

Much has already beeuj done by our universities and Colleges to utilize formally designated Canadian studies 
programmes to develop the opportunities for study relating to this country. The Commission recommends that these • 
efforts be continued as each institution explores its needs and 'its potential courses of action. In several cases it would" 
appear that consolidation and refinement, rather than major new initiatives, are now in order to ensure'^that the . 
programmes offered will be of the highest quality, and suited to the particular needs o£ the institutions co/icerned. . 

In conjunction with tlieir review? of curriculum, ^each university must also examine ojbjectively the degree of openness 
and hospitality to the study of Canada' within its various departments and disciplines. Indeed, this is perhaps as 
fundamental a concern as tlie more obvious questions about the extent of Canadian content in the curpiculum. The degree 
of sensitivity and of receptivify to Canadian'-studies will shape the context in which any further decisions must be taken 
on whether or not formal Canadian studies programmes should be established or -expanded. The* Commission has kept this 
point in mind in its^xamination, in the pages that follow, of^the place of Canadian studies in a number of selected 
disciplines. ' ' " 

* * • . ' \ 

Canadian Studies in Selected Disciplines 

-» « . 

Tlie Committee on Canadian Studies at one university in Western Canada urged tins Commission to 'encourage this 
attitude within Canadian universities that the study of Canadian sOcicty and Canadian culture aref Valid academic pursuits 
and that the validity of Canadian content courses should be assumed'. TIfe Commission on Canadian Studies shares these 
sentiments, provided that the courses concerned are of an appropriate academic standai^jd, and it concurs, on the basis of 
its investigations, in the propriety of inviting Canada's universities and colleges to do likewise. Indeed, tilis is a principal 
aim of this Report. 

To this end the Commission felt it would be useful to, examine and discuss tji>e current state Ojf Canadian^'tudies in a 
number of selected disciplines. It hoped, also, in tliis disCussion to draw attcM>non to the wide scope and many 
opportunities for the pursuit of Canadian studies that exist in each of these disciplines. The disciplines selected for 
. discussion have been chosen on one or more of several grounds. In some instances they have been the focus of intense 
debate about whether or not reasonable attention is being given to Canadian problems and content iajH&vyniversity 
curriculum. In other instances teaching and research in the discipline concerned »ire already reflecting a thoughtful 
knowlt^^dge and awareness of the important Canadian dimensions of its subject matter. In part, too, the Commission's 
selection of disciplines for discussion was guided by the nature and extent of" the inf'ormation available to it. Wlrilejew 
academic disciplines in Canada have made any serious examination of the extent or adequacy of the attention that their 
members are devoting to Canadian concerns, some have atjeast begun to do so. The Commission worked closely with 
appropriate bodies \i\ these discipltne^^nd drew upon their findings in support of its work. In its selection of .disciplines 
for analysis and comment, the Commission also had in mind the fyict that a number of them are widely regarded as being * 
culturally sensitive, or particularly vulne.able. to domination by external values and influences. For this reason the 
disciplines examined here are drawn primarily from the hunianities and the social sciences. However, the Commission's 
findings indicated that similar concerns are often applicable in otiier academic areas. It th'erefore examines these concerns 
in the context of science and technology, the prof^^ssions, the study of Canadian higher education itself, and studies . 
pertaining to the native peoples in subsequent cliaptersi 
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In dealing with such a broad range of discipli-nes, the- Commission has been continually mindful of debate among 
academics regarding the very nature of their particular disciplines. The Commission is orily loo aware'of the limitations of 
its knowledge iir the various disciplines under review, and of the faet that it may understandably be-viewed as a 
meddlesome outsider by scholars in these fields Nevertheless, it remilins conscious of its obligation to offer, to the best of 
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its ability, i4ifari1iecl comment' on tlie current state of Canadian studies, and to suggest some possible directions for future 
action. Sensitive judgement^ bascd on tlie best available inforniation, together with a degree of real and thoughtful 
commitment, vyili be required by those engaged in each discipline at each university in order to bring about changes. that 
will^be effective and appropriate to that discipline at that particular institution. In the Comniisssion's view, changes are 
clearly desirable in the content and Qi;ientation of course offerings in most disciplines at most universities in order to give . 
appropriate attention to the Canadian content and to the Canadian context of both teaching and research. Moreover, it is 
also clear that there will be increasing. pressure upon the univqrsities from many concerned students and faculty members, 
and from concerned mentbers of the public, -iirilil such redress is effected, THe following' discussions are offered' to 
suggest, discipline by discipline, the scope and tliniension of some of the innovations and improvements that \^uld 
enhance both study relating jo Canada, and, ultimately, the ability of our universities to serve their communities and the 
nation. • . . - 

Canadian Art History 

Briefs to the Co[mt»|ssion on Canadiaji Studies emphasized the relatively recent and still rather limited interest of 
Canadian universities in art history. It was only in the late 1930s, with the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, that' 
ihe flr.st university departments of art history were established in this country. The stOrdy of Canadian art as a part of the 
, university Viirricufum has been a still more recent phenomenon. Academic research and the publication of scholarly 
studies in this field have been similarly slow to develop. In spite of the efforts of a number of gifted scholars and 
teachers, and of groups Jike the Universities Art Association of Canada^ , which have assumed a responsibility to foster the 
scholarship of Canadian art, and the promising appearance of some new p^ublications including the Journal ofCdnadiaii 
irt History: Studies iri Canadian Art, Architecture and the Decorative v4m^, the full development of Canadian art history^ 
^studies, and their integration into the university curriculum remain tasks for the future. The study of Canadian art history 
ils an academic discipline is still in its infancy. There is some danger, in fact, that the child may be permanently retarded 
if it is jiot soon given more serious and sustained attention tiian'it has so far received^from universities and from the " 
supporlirig' agencies of Governnient. 

The^cunenl situation was described by the director of one department of fine arts in realistic, if severe, terms: 

Most of our Canadian universities presently offer at least' one or two undergraduate cou/ses in the history of art. A 
^ . few institutions, in fad, have quite elaborate -^ri history programmes wherein students^Xvho are interestc^d can study 
the art of Italy, France, Germany, Spain, <China, the.United States, or almost any oth^c counti\^ you may care to . 
mention. In this sciieme of things the major exception is Canada, botli nationally and provincially. Most schools do 
not^deai at all^with Canadjiin art in any depth, and at the present time there is almost no place where the serious 
\^ student can undertake specialized and intensive studies in this field. There is probably no other country which has 
paid and still pays so little attention to the study, documentation, and practice* of Its own art and artists. In the 
light of necessity, it seems clear that this omission should be remedied as soon as possible, for there is no doubt 
^that it has become a^imatler of botli re:il and serious urgency. 

•in support of this view, the Commission's inquiries incjicated that although virtually all institutions that have art 
history programmes now provide some opportunity for undcrgradifate studies in Canadian art history, none do so in a 
coiiYj)rchcnsive way. Despite some attempts to remedy this' situation, only a very few universities offer any substantial 
bpportuiiity to s^udy the history of Canadian art at the^undergrad'uate level, ThiTprogramme at' the Universite de . 
. Montreal is more extensive than^most, containing foiu' undergraduate courses, including Les arts coloniaux, L'iconographie 
de rindien du C'c^nada dans la cartographic et les livres illustres europeens du Xyie au XVIII siecle, and Histoire de la 
peinturc contemporaine canadieiuie. Most aft history departments, which usually offer from twelve to thirty courses, list 
^otily one or two courses on Canadian art and/or architecture, Other courses with_jsucli-gcneral titles are The Art of North . 
America and Canadian and American Art, whicli were frequently reported, also^iggestcd Some Canadian content; Among 
the qurte limited number of more specialixcd courses available, in addition to those mentioned above, the Commission 
noted The Social History ^f Canadiag Art offered at Queen's Unive|sityJ[*his course was/descrjbed as a 'study of the 
changing forms of jixainting, sculpture, and architect imrrii Canada from colonial times tV the present, within the context 
of social, political, and econon\ic history , , ; A similar course is aviiilable at^Laurcntian University of Sudbury. Courses 
O ■''It as Canadiatt Art and Canadian, Sculpture and Architecture were reported at Carleton and Concordia (Sir George 
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Williams) universities, respectively, and both these and somc.other universities have shown a lively interest in the subject. 
It is, however, painfully clear that there is considerable scope for the expansion of undergraduate study of Canadian art ^ 
history. ' ' . ^ 

* ■" ■ ' " . 

TJiere is, nioxeover, evidence of substantial and increasing student interest in the study of Canadian art history. At 
Trent University, for e.xaniple, a course on theiiistory of art and architecture was introduced in 1973 as part of the 
Canadian Studies Programme. Enrolment was so large that additional seminars had to b'e. scheduled. A similar response has 
been experienced by other universities that have experimented with such courses. , 

This interest in ^'anadian art is not confined to students in /Che fine arts. It is shared by many students in other 
academic fields, who would welcome an opportunity to learn more about their artistic heritage. Many students would also „ 
V^'elcome an opportunity to siiidy the inter-relation of Canadian art with social history, Hteraiure, ^economic and political 
* - events and other fields of activity. Iji planning progranunes in the history of Canadian art, it is important to recognize the 
interest and needs both of those majoring in the fine arts and those enrolled in other fields. Such courses can play an • ' 
important role in the study of Canadian social, cultural and intellectual affairs. Moreover, they provide rich and rewarding 
opportuhjties for comparative studies with the artistic and cultural history of other countries. This is an approach to -^^ 
Canadian studies that is vital to our self-understanding; more discussion is directed to it in the chapter on Canadian 
studies abroad. 

The CommissioM npted with interest the activities of the Canadian Studies Group at the Ontario College of Art. A > 
sense that students were not given adequate^opportunity and encouragement .to exaniine thdr country through visual 
expressions unique to Canada originally prompted the formation of this^ group. The Canadian Studies Group Has fostered 
ah. artistic examination of such diverse topics as missionary activity, Canadian business, the ^vertical mosaic' of Canadian 
society, and the Canadian farm. The programme has recognized, the intellectual and social img^tt^te, as well as the 
aesthetic value, of the worif of Canadian artists. . 

Similarly, at the graduate level there is need, and opportunity, for more attention to Canadian art history. A survey of 
^Present .and Proposed Canadiarl Graduate Programmes in Art and Related Fields''* reported fifteen such progranunes, 
sonic eniphusi/Jng studio Work or conservatioi\^Only seven of these programmes led to degrees in art history and none of 
these placed any specTa4 emphasis on Canadian art history. Fortunately, this need has been recognized by at least two of 
three in.stitutions now seeking support for new graduate progranunes in this field. A senior scholar at one of these 
.institutions indicated to the Conimission, in graphic terms, the reasons that he and his colleagues were pressing for the 
" establishment of a graduate programme in Canadian art history: ^ * 

VVc'felt that a real need 4ixists for som(5 university to concentrate on graduate art history in the Canadian area. This . 

' - w^^uld serve .Ys a basic training background for those wanting to enter the art gallery, museum, art criticism, mass 
media, teaching and other, fields where they would work witlv Canadian content. Museums and art galleries seldom 
hire staff who have dealt with the Canadian /Sphere in mdre than a passing way in courses; in fact, much of their life 
will be spent with Canadian materiaL/Fhis country, has produced scarcely a single critic of stature despite the fact 
that constructive criticism ciiu^plV-tf^r^iiil ^ok in the advancement of art. The level of writing of most commercially 
pr(5imiced books with Canadian art content is pedestrian in the extreme. There seems, no^ excuse for a major 
.Canadian gallery to hire a student from Texas to direct their art education programme. A major Canadian gallery 
' recently published a catalogue of a Canadiair exhibition which contained at leatst ten forgeries,^nd similar major 
mistakefycan be pointed out in several galleries across the country. A convicted art forger of Canadian paintings 
disposed Vh?S0O.OOO worth of fraudulent art works a few years ago because of an uninformed Canadian public. 
This- traffic continues. On the wider sphere, Canadians need to know more about tlifemselves. These are only a few 

• of many reasotis why wc felt that this proi;^'a;iime was a logical development. 

The need for more rcscurclKand gnidualc work in Canadian art history is also indicated by the reiiiarkrablly^mall 
number of graduate theses that have so far been coi.nplctcd in this fit-Id. The Public Archives of Canada's Register of 
Po&tMraduatc Dhsertatiolts ///. Progress in History and Related Sul)/ects\ No, S, 1973, lists a mere half dozen thesis titles 
on Canadian art. Similarly, the Mmuc Arts' section oi' Canadian 7'lieses/Tlieses Canadiennes. published by the National 
O I ibrary. for the five-year period l^>()5-70.;givcs little indication of graduate level activity in Canadian art history apart from 
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several studies of the Group of Seven. TliVee interesting exceptions might be noted: W.W, Thorn's The Fine Arts in^ 
Vancouver' 1886-1930: an historical survey' (IIBC\ MA 1969); D.B. Wafker's /the Treatment of Mature in Canadian Art 
since tJie tiiiic of the Group of Seven' (UBC, MA 1969); and M.A. Halvarso^'s 'A Study of the .Educational Programmes 
of Canadian Museums and ArtXIalleries' (Alberta, MEd., 1967). . . • 

Additional resources, both financial and matpriul., are-required to support teaching, research, and publication in 
Canadian art history. It is n^ time fpr a. major expansiqrr of academic work in this field to meet the interest and need-'at 
both the undergraduate and grad^a^'levels. Such a development is desirable also in terms of the broader public interest. 
To support'this development the universities. Government agencies, and private institutions and donors will need to work 
together closely. Canadian art history is at tlws point only a partially explored area of studies in which extensive work ♦ 
must be dom a-t all levels. Primary researcli is required into archival i>)atcrials that have never been examined. The 
info^^mation available about rtiany of our paint^jrs, scLilgjLOFS, w66dcarvers, craftsmen and architects is of a most superficial 
nature. The use of certain materials and themes, fot^ample in folk art affd in church art, has in many instances never 
been examined. Regional and communily studies of art history have scacely been begun. Evaluative and intiJrpretive 
studies in Canadian art are nearly non-existeni. Famiharity has often caused us to overlqok the study of treasures at hand 
and of indigenous artistic acliievements. , . > // 

)¥i^h a few notaljle exceptions, it is only in receijjt years that a serious beginning has been made on the task of 
siaidymg agd documenting the work of artists in Canada, and of examining this work witli the resources and techniques 
of scholarly criticism. Consequently^, no extensive bc)dy of literature has yet bepn developed to assist students a^ teachers 
in the field of Canadian art liistory. Books of and oTi basic source documents are urgejitly needed', as are biographies, 
bibliographies and criticakmd historical studies. More financial support for research is, in turn, necessary tg enable 
scholars to pursue this work.lninds for research in Canadian art history and criticism have been particularly limited. 
Without adequate grants, ma^y talented teachers and researchers have been severely^handicapped in, or prevented 
altogether from, carrying om the research required in this fiejd. / 

Very little has been publisJied on the bibliography of^Cunadian art and architecture. Indeed, the Bibliography of. 
Canadian Bibliographies lists only sixteen items under art, artists, painting and related headings, and nothing at ail under 
architecture.*'' Miireover, many of these works were compiled by. library school students twenty, thirty or forty years ago 
and sonie of them are now iinavailable. A more recent study indicates that, in total, only twenty-nine bibliographies have 
been compiled and published in the whole field of Canadian art and architecture, each of them limited to a narrow aspect 
of the subject.^ No complete bibliography , of the material already in print has ever been attempted. Such a comprehensive 
bibliography covering Canadian art and architecture would be tremendously helpful to those who are teaching, studying 
or conducting research in this important area of Canadian cultural life. Similarly, tjiere is an immeiliate need for 
bibliographieT\ifjTiom)graphs, e^xjiiliition catalogues and periodical literature in this field. Bibliographies are indispensable 
tools of scb<JT|^Fsiiip in art TTiicTarchitCM^ture, as in other ^^reas of study. The Commission urges the Canada Council, and 
other public aijd private donors, in consultation with the National Gallery and other apprgpriate bodies, to provide the 
nnanciaL/suppo\t required to make possible the compilation of this basic information. ' 

The problemslfor teachers and students arising from the lack of published materials in Canadian art history are 
compounded by 3jie fact that only a few univerjsities have assembled even partial coilections of the. materials that have 
been published. The long-term building of comprehensive library holdings is an indispensable step in the strengthening of 
Canadian art history studies. Those universiTfes developing a concentration in this area must acquire as full a collection as 
possible of the book and periodical literature, as well as of catalogues and related published and unpublished materials. 
Every Canadian university shotild have available in its library at- least a strong basic collection about ^e art of tliis 
country; ' * 

The Commission notes that this country has never set up a Canadian art archives that is truly national in its scope. The 
result has^bceu twofold; first, the lo.ss or destruction of mucii useful material that might have been preserved; second, the 
assembly iri many differ\gfrf locations of often unrelated conglomerations of art manuscript material. The Comrnission 
recommends'' to the Departihimt of the Secretary of State that a Canadian Art Archives be established under the joint' ' 
auspices of the Public Archives)of Canada and the National Gallery. The Commission also recommends that support be 
provided tiKough the.Departfrlent or its agencies for the preparation of an index to manuscript collections across the 
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country. Such an index would be of great assistance to scholars and artists, and to writers, publishers, libiarians and 
*archivi.sts» Support should also be provided for a*systeniatic and sustained nationij programme to cataloguVpublic 
collections of Canadian art. Such docu%entation is essential for study and research in Canadian art history.- 

Briefs to the Commission noted that the lack of representative slides of pj^intings, architectural monuments, sculpture 
and the decorative arts poses problems for students and teachers of Canadian art history. A few universities have developed 
slide collections that are coniparatively adequate for undergraduate study^ some public and private galleries liave prepared 
slides of Canadiaiflirt that are for sale; and a very few public gallericfs have large Iojki collections that may be borrowed 
by university .instructors. However, none of these arrangements provides students or researchers in the university *^c6ntext. 
with an adequate opportunity to work, over extended periods of time, witlrfally representative collections of slides of 
Canadian art. Moreover, this ad hoc approach is wasteful of time, effort* and money that could well be applied to other 
purposes. There is a strong argument in favour of the planning and preparti&n of basic collections of representative slides 
of Canadian art in a nation-^de perspective. The planning and selection for these collections should be done by 
competent art historians aHcl teachers, and the project conducted^der the sponsorship of the Council^ of Ministers of 
Bducation and the Department of the Secretary of State. Basic collections of such materials should be developed for 
secondar^^jdioo^' use; collections foV undergraduate use should be expanded; and even more specialized coIlectionsTshouId 
be arrangcdfor))ost-graduate, study at a number of locations. Representative collections of this kind would not, of 
course, adequately replace the value of direct access to tlie briginajs. None the less, they are a necessary,j:omplement to 
any effective programnfe'cJf teaching and study in Canadian art history. Similarly, collections of both slides' aTid>the 
originals,^are vital to the study of handicrafts, folk arts, and design in the Canadian context. These and related points are 
discussed furtiicr in subsequent chapters dealing with the study and c6nservati(jin o'f Canadian cultural property, archives, 
and audio-visual resources. - 

The Connni^sion urges the universities and colleges of Canada to give much morer,attention to the study of Canadian 
art history and to the role that art plays as an ii>terpret,er ofosociety. A better InoWledgc and understaiVding of the art of 
this country, in its many forms, is^ esse^ntial to Oiir self-knowledge as Canadians. The Commission would emphasize tha^, in 
this area, the universities have an oppQrtunitjMlo mak^ a significant contribution, and reeommends*tliat they do so. ; 

^ , ^ \ } - . / 

Canadian Literature aTvd Linguistics CEnglish) « « . 

In an essay first published twenty-five years, ago, Desmond Pacey discussed the responsibilities of the universities to 
Canadian li(cra(|SfI)i^ jlc note(^ that ^ - 

there are, however, two respects in wivich the universities have fallen short jof their maximum potential service to 
our literature: they have been too reluctant to accord it a significant placCi,ifi* the forma] undergraduate and 
post-graduate curriculum, and they have not performed adequatq]>ul^j^i^nction which bhey alone are fitted to 
perform, namely the scholarly investigation of our literary historv 

This a.ssessment still holds true and tiie fact that it does is both a reproach and a challenge to our universities, 

' ' ■ . , - V ' ' . ' • ■ 

In surveys conducted in 1972-1973, which were updated in l973-r974 and again in 1974-1975,, the forty-nine 
departments of English literature that supplied information to this Commission reported that they offered approximately 
fourteen hundred undergraduate courses. .Only 115, or about 8 per cent' of these courses dealt directly in any substantial 
way with C^anadian literature in English, whether prose, poetry or drama. A survey conjlucted by Professor Dawn Aspinall 
^tbr the Committee for Resources in Canadian Literature of the Association of Canadian and Quebec Literature provides 
comparable Hgures with detailed commentary fox the aeademi.c year 1973-1974.^ The literature of French Canada,' in ^ 
translation, is sometimes included in the curricula of these departments; occasionally, such courses ate taughtM>y members 
of- the department of French, but the credits are awarded by the _department of Lnglish. At the time of its survey, the ^, 
Commission found tWit 'approximately I 1,700 students were enrolled in these [15 Canadian literature courses, 
'constituting 13 per cent of the total enrolment in all courses offere^^ by departmcn^ts of Fn^lish. ^ 
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The number ofcourses offered in Canadian literature in Hn^li'sh varied from inWution ;.o institution. However, with a 
few exceptions- such cpurses constituted a relatively constant proportion (69M0%) of departmental offerings. This was 
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generally true whether the university was Anglophone, Francophone, oj bilingual. On the other h^ja^Jt'^fie'pro^ of 
students enrolled in Canadian literature courses, relative to the total nunibers enrolled in alHfifipish literature courses, 
varied considerably. At bilingual institutions, 25 per cent of the students en^ollcd-inrcourses offered by departments of 
English were in Canadian literature courses. This was signifbcantly higher than the comparable levels of 12 per cent and 7 
per cent found at English-language and French-language jiniversities, respectively. ^ 

There have beetfsuggest ions that student interest in Canadian literature in English has been temporarily inflated, to - 
reach even the modestjevels indicated above, by factors that *have little to do with the merit of that literature!^ Anripng" 
the explanations advanced to account for this increasing student interest were 'nationalistic enthysiasm-and the belief 
that 'Canlit is a soft option'. To the pxteut that such factors are significant — and there is sorne evidence to suggest they 
occasionally are - the Commission is disturbed, legitimate, indeed compelling, scholarly reasons exist for the study of 
Canadian li^cfature. ' iF ' v \ 

\.:,.-V___.; - v ■ . \/ 

^ The Commission does not intend to contribute to the debate on the relative literary merits of Canadian writing other 
tfhaivto suggest th^t, academic evaluation might more properly follow than precede thorough study.. Nb"^bne, who has / ^ 
observed this debate ci^n fail to have noticed that those who -would dismiss Canadian literature as a fields unworthy*of 

, academic stulljf have seldojii made any serious sttidy'of it themselves: The Commission is prepared; however, tq argue that 
thcj;e is no>y a*. substantia I body of Canadiari literature tliat merits such study for its own sake. Furthermore, the J^"'^ \ 
Coni mission wishes to emphasi^ that a thorough knowledge of Canadian literature is important, -and even essential, to'an 
understanding of Canada. is obvious that Canadian literature, what^ver^its inhere ntjiier its, is*an indispensable aid to 

'the knowledge of Canadai.^t records what the Canadian imagination has reacted .to^ and it tells us things about this 
environ meat .that nothing else will teli us.' The point is N^rthtopslf^e's.^ Stmila.r o^>servations have been made by Hugp 
Mcpherson: " „ " / 



0(ir early literature is not of great account, and critics who have compared Carman with Shelley, or Lampman wjth ' 
Keais are^'doing exercises fantasy. What' is important, however, is ^hat*our literature is an accurate record of ivhat'^ 
Canadians felt 'and thought in thofic'years, and W shoyld knoW about it^ howcrvex"g6od or bad it was. W&hqve ^ 
becQiiie interested in our.social history. We want to know something^iibout Cariadian cultural antecedents. We want 
a scnse^ of ourselves " ^ - » 



It is in this context that Dr Claude Bisj>cll has suggested that literature is near the heart of cultural history, which he 
defined as 'the study of the development /of attitudes, sentiments, and ideas upon which we formulate the way we order * 
our lives in society\ Tiie cuUural historian, he observedvis not interested in 'determining a scale of values, elevating^a fev^ 
and depressing the many'. Dr liisseli noted^hat three kinds of cultural history are now being written about this country, 
Historians use literature as documentation for ideas. In addition, literary scht^lars utilize t>heir medium'Tor cultural 
history in two other ways:/the first, an examination of the-Avay in >vhich the "work of art deals with political and social 
events and ideas/a process that cail illuminate both the work and the actual world; the second an examination of 
dominant themes and iniages in Ihc literature that may be related to the political and social environment but that become 
dominating CQiicepts in theif own right, and'have a generalizing' and unifying effect across the whole jange, of national 
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Thus cultural historians, and to iiome d(!grec scholars in a numjb|er of other disciplines, who often lack forrtSal training 
in literature and literary in^jUiry, can and do make use of Canadian writing in si^chi^ays to bring new insigm^o^fheir 
work. These academics, and their student^, would .benefit immensely from the ilncreasedjpiirticipajion in their woH< of 
specialists in Cnnadinii literal Lire. The fact that the assistance of scholars experiencedTn the field of Canadian literature 
would be helpful to teadiefs and researchers in niany academic fields underlines the peed for, and desirability of, ' 
trans'disciplinary cO'dperatioii in Canadian studies. ■ "* . : 



The current levefof CaiUKliai) studies content \\\ the curricula of departments of linglish is the outcome of a relatively 
brief, and uneven, period of growth during which some of the values referred to a^ve have been recognized and accepted 
in aTUiniber of departments. While the Conuyission welcomes the advances that arc being made in expanding the < 
opportunities for ^teaching and re,search in Canadian literature, it noa\s that furtho/ development of these opportunities is 
still heeded in ihany areas of study and ;it many universities. This is true at both the wndergraduate and post-graduate \ 
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levels. At one large university, for example, of forty-one^Il courses offered, only two deal specifically with Canadian 
literature. Of the thirty-six half-courses offered at the same univers^y, only two ^pe concerifikl with Canadian literature/- ^ 



Neglect of Canadian literature has been particularly pronounce^ at the post-graduate level, where a, number of the 
. lo'ng-estabhshed universities seem to have made it almost a point 0f honour to avoid offenng courses in this field. On^ 
university, wfiiclrhas been offenng over sjxty^aduate^.coiirses fgr several years, include'd only one course in C9hadian 
iiter^iture among them. Recently, largely iu response tt) pressure from students,and younger faculty men>bers, a seconfl 
course has been^added and consideration ^n6.v^'|being given to a third. Similarly, unlifjust a year ago, another university 
was offering some forty graduate courses without including even oile option in Canadian litSratur^Stjll another university 
was oftering nearly thirty graduate courses, none of which dea|t with Ganlidian literature, ln-|each olVthese cases, there has 
"been some slight improvenient in response to s_tuct^nt,^culty*and^^^ pressure. Howevar,Jfat anolherJar-ge university, 
with a well-established graduate prograhfme, Uier^are stiJl::,anfy^fwocourses offered in Cand^MnJ and only one 

dogt'orate has bccn'awardednn tiiis fieldjn tl ie Jast-ffi ' ' ] ' ' ' 

The neglect of gradua^e^studlesnn Canadian literature diii-ing the great period of ^uniW'sity expansion in tW l%Os can 
also be deter nylled^ examination of the annual yolumes of Canatlian Thesea/Tfi^es cmiadfetines ^ ^^^^ 

Natipna"! Libr*jj^y of Canada began to publish on a regular basis in I 960. These vQ|^mes![R2h>li4hesei^ Master 
of Arts^'iif^l^dpctorate levels, accepted. by Cai^itKlian uh4^^rsities. Th^Televant infonnation^Vsi^^ 

-taWe, which lists the *nuitij)er of th(;ses accepted^ in the |our literary^iy;eas In th€" ten; a I960vl96l. to 

1969-1970. In each of the four colunuis tfic'-first figurer'is the nifmber of univeisitie.s acjrepting theses ia.th^ area. The 
second figure is the total number of theses accepted, atid itlis follpwed-f-ifl^arentlieses,/by tlie' number those a^'ich 
were dactcrral iheses. " , 
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The /abl^inakcs obvioulTttiat the post-graduate stikly of Canadian literature during the l96bs'did«not -keep pace witb the 
exf^ansion ^f.graduate' shidics in other fields Qf -litcr^iturc, which took place as a part of the general university e}<pansion 
througliout that. <lecadc, While ilic nDnibcr df theses accepted in the field of Bnglish lit^Qrature nearly trebled, the number 
in Canadian literatupe. barely .doubled. Moreaycr, tlicre was very little increase in the** number of doctoral degrees awarded, 
in Canadian h*terature in English, alt f^ough the doctprate is often a prerequisite for a univwsity teaching appointment. 

• Five doctoral degrees in Canadian litej-ature were grantedljj 1960-1961: that figuriCyWas not' surpasse^d until 1969-1970,' 
although (h^ nmtiber of doctorati;^ conferred by. Canadian universities in oUier fiefds of Engli&h hterature doubled during 
the same period.^ • . ■ . * \ ; . \ 

A more^i^iled e^aminition ot^Cdmdian Jlieses/llwses camdienhes reveajsitha^ moSt of th<? graduate wo^k done tf 
Canadian* literature,^vs)'as conducted at a relatively small nuniber of universities, ^mongst th^ese, it is^perhaps not out c/f , 
. place to jiote,-Tn pAhicular, t^Tc remarkable C({ntj-ibution' niade by the University of New Prunswick. It may also ndt\be 
^ out of place to 'note^i^, in genera[,"the universities of Ontario did npt make a contribution that was, by any stretch d1 
the iinngTii^tion, ih keepir^with tlreir sl/.e and resj^urces.. Indeed, as one^j)rief commented, their' negle5>tf¥rnnTTr''''^^^ 
. cxceptjon of work ^one at twtHi^;^ three institutions, 'amounts^ to an almost complete abdic'atioji of ^he Icspon^iibility to 
support serious research in (he ftelcTl&^^Ci^nadlan. literature', ' ^ » . - • 

^ ■ ^ - " ' -^r " " ^ ■ • 

" j^'/Minost from^he Beginning of jts investigation, th?^^^girimission received briefs and correspondence from facUhy 
- members in depart nfetit^^^f English at many anlver^UOs sulg^sj^ng tha^ the general attitude and atmosphere prevailing in 
sonie'departrtients 'toward th& stu(?y pfk?anadian hterature was jLiJ^^arourable, It was cepeat^dly reported to the 
Commission. that soiiic .scholars, have cxperience/l ^rc'at difficulty in gaJtimg departmental approval to .introduce new 
\'.CanutIian literature courses, o'r even to Inject appropriate Canadian works into'such existing coursers as Th^ Modern Novel 
\rr Children's LitQratur<?^^itt^f^lglish. li) .spme departments, the Commission was told, curriculum and.planning committees 
have been doMiinated by non-Canadiarj&^ho either were not interested in Canadian literature or made it evident that they 
regarded it as unwbrtiiy'of sericnis stilly. In doing so, they . often revealed in their attitude a humanistic' equivalent of 
. econoiuic continentalism. Other inJtances^were cited where senior Canadian scholars also Indicated to younger members 
of the (iicultji^ tiiat attempts to cmpha$i/.e Canadian literature iti their courses or to develop additional competence in this 
\^field would -be detrinlental io tlieir prospectSo for advaiicei^ient within the profession. Several scholars (jfJtTrticularly, but 
noi cxeiusiveiy,. younger, ones) remarked that Ihejr personal i.nterest- in Canadian literature was Actively discouraged by 
-sUgh pressure. fronj their colleagues. Graduate students cited similar experiences. ^ - 

• 'lire Contmission's inq^iiries did bear owl the charge that stiidents who want to study Canadian Jiterature,t,aiul faculty * 

* inombprs. who want to teach it, are^qften given little enci^urtigement to do so. Beyond this, it also seems clear that on 
..iijany Otcasiotis lliey have4)ecn actively discouraged, or even warned away, from pursuing their interest in tliis field. It 

^cjoe^ indeed appeiu to be tr.ue. as one correspondent suggested, that 'until very fecentjy, in most institutions, Canadian 
. literature has i>cen™enigrated . .'. as a swtrmp into which a seriogs scholar ventured at his (economic) peril'. Briefs and 

other representations toMhc (\)mnn'ssion frequently rilated this situation to the high proportiV)n*of non-Canadian faculty 
/and, Yurther, UKthe fact' tluiC non-Canadians often hold senior positions in some departments of Bnglish literature. One 
correspbiident repbi'MLv for example, that ^a Canadian teaching in this department is Likely to find himself obliged to ' 
speak defe^i^lvely ana^fc^^)getically about his own country and culture'. Another commented that 'in this department tlie' 
administrative ppjwer resf^^^Wiili^^^ ^^'^^'^^^ oh^n unsympathetic |o Canadi^j interests and contemptuous of 

I Canadian culture'>Ano'^heKiiotra^liaJ over halr^thc members of his departmenff^efe non-Canadians and that of the five 
major stjSuling eonlmittees c^f the dcpartiiTQ|it the ch*airjnan of only one was a citizen of ihis country. Consequently, 
wiien tiie department undertook a revision (^it:§^urriculttm', the conimittee^at was rpsponsil5le did not have a single 
Canadian on it. ^ ' * " - 



Canadian literature, therefore, seomcd to be a fiop-issue. There was already' one course taught; that waslenough. It*^ 
-was only by long^yrgulng, often with nationalistic prejudices being •airctl.i Witlv a great deal of bitterness being 
generated, tlftit another'Caiiadiah literajture course was forced into the ciirriculum. 
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Questions relating Id faculty citi/ensfvip lire explored further in a subsequent chapter of this Report, However, it is 
necessary .to note here the extent .of4he fe/lings and tensions that have been arOused by these questions ifmong many of 
9^">se who teach and study in the field of Canadian literati'ire. On a number of'^occasibns-the Commission was asked to 
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medialc Situations that threatened to erupt into destructive battles^ anil in several \iistances, witi) the permission or at ihc 
request of tliose iiivolvecj, the Connnissiptl drew to tlic attention of university rulni^irstrations problfcins'of which they ^ 
were unaware. ^ . 

" '^ifehily or wrongly, many young faculty members feel that their .cliances of/miployment, of tenure and of promotion 

^ will all be jcopardi/cd if 'tfjcy puslr too hard or too openly for an pxpansioir^' teaching and resejircli in (Vhadian 

literature. This fear is also shared by many promisinlg post-graduate ^Judente. The Commission is deeply concerned by tlic 
cxtcipt.to which this v^cw is held. Moreover, it seems beyond reasonable droubt lliat there has been at least sotne 

^ fo.wndation for suiih a fear in some instances, The Commission draws t^ii^ sitiiation lo the attention lb the univcrsjty 

immunity, as a niaUer requiring serious artd sensitivCf-examination at mai^ institutions and often ip~»many tnlicr 
dcpartn^cnts in add/tJon to Knglish literature. * , . . ^ — " 

The Commission was afso. disturbed to HikI evidence to support the contcntion thaj some recently-developed coi»,rses in ' 
Cawudian literature have been little more than superficiril surveys ^|.f 'the' fiuld; sometimes desighed li^stiiy in response to a 
student interest that had rVot been anticipated and was riot conspicuously welcome. In a nmnber of instances, it was clear 
\tfiat suelucourses were. 'acceptable' to the department goncerned only because they could not be avoided. Witfi the 
grbwhigjumbcr of Itigh schools now^offering courses jn ('nnadian literature, "the inadequacy of survey courses as tlie only ^ 
pr principal approacli to the teaching of this subject at^tjie university level sfiould be seff-evident. Such courses, by 
tlicmselvc*s» arc certainly an insufficient preparation for graduate^ study Jn Canadian literature and yet that is tlie extent of , 
the opportunfty rU)w*availablc to many interested and prOmijftf)g undergraduates who wish to pursue studies in this field 
at the post-graduate level. . . a4 ' 

' 4 (Oh the other hand, the Commission has noted several irmovative curricula proposals in Canadian literature that have 
j)ccn implemented recently at several universities. 'I'hese include a nurnber of more specialized undergraduate coUrisQs, for 
example, Western Canadian Literature, Quebec Literature in Lnglish: Montreal Novels, Commonwealth Literature: 
('aiiada-Aiistralia, anci 'rh<: Literature of Atlaiitic Cariacla. - - , 

lo accelerate currioidum development in this field and to pVomote the effective excfiange of ideas.about tlie teaching 
a of Canadian literature in l-nglish, the Commission recommends that a series of rcgioiial workshops be held to bring 
" together interested faculty. Workshops of this nature should be preceded by the publication and distribution, siniply. m 
mimeographed form, of existing course outlines and reading lists, in order that the information contained tlicrein may be 
readily available for discussion. vSerious consideration slvould also be given to the possibility of formulating ;ind financing 
faculty cxcluingc progranunes to enable menibcrs of staff to broaden tlieir experience and to develop ajjsociations >yitli , . 
scholars and writers in other parts of the coVmtry. Siich faculty excharige programmes would have the added benefit of 
providing students with more opportunities to ,stgdy under teachers with a variety of views and interests in this field. 

' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ J . ■ 

Several briefs to .the Connnission discussed the role of comparative literary studies in which Canadian litirfature in bpth ' 
Lnglish ancl l-rcnch arc examined. One correspondent^ suggested that the linguistic and depa.rtrnental division of writing ^ 
and scholarship in Canada may,, in part "have been responsible for tlie l^imitcd emphasis on Canadian literature in the 
• c«rriculum: * ^ ^ 

The *tudy of literary, texts is nornurfly divided aniong departments on linguisticlines, so that the study of Canadian 
, * literature is divided between two departments, Lnglisli and l'rench,Jin-ncithcr, as a major interest. Some attempts , 
^ have been made to co-ordinate the sturdy of Canadian literi^j^Wre in both BnglislNand French, such, as the Canadian 

\ Institute at Carleton University and the^ comparative Canadiiui literature programiVie^at the University of Sherbrookc, 

-\. but these are obviously not the whole answer. * \ ■ - 



I he Connnission commends sucli efforts to co-ordinate the study of Canadian fiteraturcMn [English , and l-rencli, and urges 
tljat'ispnsideration be given at all universities to the" need for-snch co-ordination in the teaching of Canadian literature. 
This is an CTvcellent example of 6nc way in which the , university can ^-espond creatively to the acadernic''TklLQCss inherent 
^ in the diversity, of this country. Althougji s^Qmc measures need to be taken to provide suitable translations for u^^n , 
Q omparative litehiture programnics, students should be given cvliry encouragement to develop their own hmguage skH(s to 
|^[^(^nablc them to. read \irjginal works and critieisn^in either of diuiada-s officiaj lai'^guages. 
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V ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^^ih an eye on the bilingual-nature of (*ahadian literature as well as the past neglect of this subjt*ot, it was suggQSted 
i(f ihc Commission tliat>thc time iias come .foe a^tnajbr innovation: the opening at^each university of *a departnienrof 
pinadian liierariure, designed to ensviie a full and creative scholarly examination, conservation; and rc-interprc*tntion\)f the 
/literature of this ^*puntry'*. While the Commission is not prep;ired ,K) make Kuch a recommendation, it berieves tliat the 
Isuggestion has merit, h thci:cfore urges that one or two univ*erstties give consideration to the possibility of esial^hshing 
suqh altcpartment of,^fKx>grarninc on an experir 

►i^e factotVtlrai. {i\ the past, has hampered the teaching of courses in Canadian literature in4inglish has been the lack* 
()r sut^blc ma^rials ihi^l tools for its study. Many readers wit! be familiar with the observations of Professor Carl \\ 
Klinck, fH^liiS int«;oduction to'7V/(' Jliierary flistory 'of Canada: Canadian Uwrature in English: 

The progreimme for basic researchTinio the literature in linglish which led to this book; lias taken .six years to 
■complete and has been carried out by many hands. From the beginning, the task of survey and assessment was seen' 
10 be beyond thq .scope of any one man , Canadian literary history and crijicism'(in English) has been pr6yided 
with a' mucli narrower b;isc of auilientieated in format ion /The amount of primary research needed to establish a 
" foundation for t(iis"work, especially with refeknce to all periods before 1^)20, has been unusuaU^ large f ot ;i subject 
^ of sueh nationaHignificance.' * \ * . * ^ 

Sif^ec the publication o.f this study a^decade ago, the number, of critical works and thentatic analyses available lias 
increased substantially, and a revised edition of 'the volume is now in preparation.- "Nevertheless, a very cojisiderab'le fITort 
and more financial silpport are still required to frrovide flie resources needed to^low^sTucI^nts^ literature in 

Hnglish to explore their interests as fuHy^as"" possible. As one of llie leading scholars in^^l^e^FHt!^haSJ>liggyted: 



-no: 

So tar we Jiave doirg tlie easy things the impressionistic critical e^.says, the tracTf^^f iniage pallenis, Iht^ 
exploration of dominant thcmejj. Virtually all the hard scholarly labour biographicaTIRVd: bibl)(^graphical resccrrch, 
the ^editing of texts, manuscripts and letters remains to be done, Thc-last two deliu<^qs have >jeeXa gi'caf upsurge 
in. interest in Canadian literature, but so far this intcres^t has not drawn forth anything ITk>atf approj^Vtc measure 

' of scholarly response. I^erhaps Canadian literature haj^ 'coine of age in tile posttwar pei;iod, but Cimad'ian literary 
scholarship is still in a state of juvenjiity. I shall know^hat our literary scholar.slup luis reached maturity wnen 
definitive biographies and definitive editions begin to rofl from' the presses, aad I hope and predict thjft this will 

\ happen in the'*next quarter century.' *^ . ^' ■ 



riie current .shortcomings in the supportive material for tlie study of C^matHan literatuiT arc b<;ing olTset in several 
ways. One nieans used to sypplement institution; * * 
to ^sponsor tlie visiting authorTit/residericc. Usefu 

supplement, th'JJ^clgMiot cons^ifute in Ohciu^lves a/^ry saTlSa^ctory method of studying the broad Held of Canadian 
literature. An aiuiibgt^^sC^ at sonie universities, is the tendency to e/icouragc graduaf-e-* 

students in (*anadian>rti:^^i|ur;e^^^^^ recent and contemporary' writers as subjects Ibr'their theses. Such a 

restrictive emphasis may nor^^ctiy^'^t^^ energy noV available in the field nor provide a' satisfactory 

perspective for a proper undersian^ft^^afi:^ The Commission. hopes that in existing graduate 

'programoies in Canadian literature, ana iniThe^^Ve^ as^have beea proposed, for exaiyple 

at Carleton -(iMiD). She^rbroo^e (L>hD), arul Wie^feV^ nature will be given increased attention, in. 

paiitjeular, this Commission urges conslderaUon^^tJhe recon"(mendatjon4-f the recent National ("onfefence ofi the State of 
" Canailian Bfbiiograpliy thqt gradiuate departrnentrofTingn^ Canadian uriivc^rs4ti,cs accept and encourage .bibliographic 
studies in Canadian litcratufc as thesis topics. . _ . ^-.^^'^v. 

.' ' ■ . ■ ' J, ' * . . V; -■ , ■ ' * . ■ r ' ■ . ' 

As onelj)articipant in the National Conference.noted of the pre.spnt state and futurc^i-equirements of Canadian 
bibljograplry, 'l-or tjie "Held of Canadian literature in linglish one canxsaythat wliile a gr9at deal of work has been dpne 
there is a virhially encTless list of prajects to be initiated and completed\.' N/^^ Canadian author writing iiV OnglFsh has yet 

•received full de.scriptjve bibliographical treatment, in fact, the>e^ is an almost complete absence of author bibliogrii4:)hies. 



Q Mowcyer^'cveft more remarkable tJmrht^c negl(!ct of aiuthorj^ibliographies has\been the rieglect of^^ie wor'k^of 
£J^(^a^han autljQfS by our university departiii^its^of English: Those teacliers of En^jlMv jUerature who Ipok scvstrenuously 

- •5>/:-' 
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'liowXjl^^ noses ai Cunadian iitcraiure wlulc'prca^iing (he American nuvel. should perhaps be rcmuided that courses in 
Anieneun hteniiure A^ere^also once treated as a jAko, So indeed were the first courses abxnit the English novel. 
^ * . ^ , ^ 
, rijrnuig fron) hiefafy"studies k) liHguiMics, as a disciplvie, thC'Cominissjon was dismayed lo discover how few students 
arc biing introduced to iliis ^iibjccti As one co-respondent lamented, M do.thin'k.il incredible that students can go 
through niosi ranaUian. univer^Hies even up to the doctofatc without knowing, anything about Canadian linglish'/Thc 
publication in \^H)1 of A Diciionary of Canadianhnts on fHsioncal Principles, ai^dvsubsequently tf A Concise Dictionary 
oj CunaJiannms, wcTt in^portant steps in drawing aitcniiofi and support to a major and neglected area of research and 
tuning As l?rofcssor M.II. vScargill remarked in the preface to the latter volume, 'Canadian seliools and unlversUles arc 
now s'eeing in our distinctive Can:fdjan vocabulary a rword of the history and sources of 'thei^r*eulture\' Itjs not a 
^. mprncnt too jioon. Caitadians have been slow to rccogni/c the substantial distinctiveness of their Hnglish languagc^an^o 
reali/Tf' tiow nuicli (he $tudy of linguistics can HVll us about ourselves. 
" * • 

I hc vocabulary di'»tinct'ivc of Canada/lias developed along lines characteristic of linguistic groups which. beconte 
separated fr^m tl^'ir motherland tlrrough emigration to distant and strange shores. Thef stock of words brought with 
•these emigrants \V'ill change as ihoy come into close contact with speakers of other languages as they encounter 
novelties ofaniin'al life, vcgetatiibn and topography, as th«y adopt or devise different ways of coping with their new 
cni^ironinent,,an(.| as they work.mit new ways of organi/Jng their political, economic and social life. 
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• Piul'cssor ScargilPs re^cent kook o\f Moilcrfj Canadian f\n^li$h Usa^e, a study of linguistic chaitge and reconstruction 

based \i pun the survey of CiWiadian l;nglish undertaken by flic Canadian Council of Teachers of liiiglish, illustrates the 

chariges that are occurring from ohe generation to another. in the forms of Hnglish usage in this country.^ ^ This and oilier* 

studies, for example, the scholarly publica^tions emanating from tjie Departments of l-inglisfi, folklore, and Linguistii 

MeinonaUInivcrsity. indicate also the iinpprtanee of regional language studies in -Canada. There is, as well, nuic^ 

be done in the comparative study of Canadian i:nglisb, Australian t*!ngljsh, British Ivnglish, American linglish^ 

forms of Hnglish. ^ * < ' ^ 

Course oflertngs in Canadian linguistics were reported to the Commission by only half a jlo/cn of the n 
uniycrsiticN and colleges of Canada. The Commission wishes to draw attention to i:hc" opportunity, and nee 
teaching ;rnd research in this significant area oi Canadian studies. The sciencuof linguistics, with its import 
incthodplogy and technicjues in the computer era. can contribute greatly to research in a number of discij 
to academic work In many transdtsciplinary areas. Its value for Canadian studies, given Canada's distinctive linguistic 
heritage and diverse cultural composition, should be reiidily apparent. • " 

CaiKidiin LiteriiMirc and Linguistrcs (French) , - 

I hc long-stand i'ng aiul liJ'tefi notabje tradition of HellcS'leitres \n Frenclvspcaking Canada has prcHtu<r£:d a very substantial 
body of literature that merits ^ludy, both- for it's intrinsic worth' and for llic'iniportant eontriMtion it can make to an 
understanding of this country. Moreover, thi^ qUIcf and continuing tradition of Canadian literature in F'rench has been 
greatly enlarged in sco^pe and deplji by the tremendous increase in the production of literary works in Quebec since 19()0. 
The past dccaile alone has.secn an approximate tripling in the rate of appearance of new titles. This expansion in the " 
volume and range of CanSian literature in l-rench has'iit once renectcdand stimulated a new self-awarciicss amongst 
l-rcncfi-speaking Cnruulians and an increasing 'interest in the literature of I^Vencli Canada among other Canadians and 
people elseyvlicre. The Commission found un<Jcrstjindable concern, among l'rcnch-S]296khig and Hnglish-speaking Canadians 
alike, that adequate attention should be devoted at our universities, in b6th tongues, to the study of this sig'nificant and 
rapidly growing body of literature. In .particular, it was widely reeogni/.cd that one cannot understand a people or a 
society w^ithout havlilg some minhiial level Of knowledge of its li'teraturcand language.- ■ ' • ; 

In li subsequent section of tljis chapter, dealing witli the needs ajTjJ opportunities for the study of Canada's official 
hn\gaagcs, the Conmiission makes extensive reconnnendations for a national programme designed to promote a working 
proficiency in our two official languages at the university level, i'licsc recommendations deal with such matters.aS faculty 
and student exchanges; sunnner language programmes: fellowships, scholarships, biirsarics and travel grants; curriculum, 
content and requirements; teacher education; language research; post-gradulitc studies; special projc^cts; institutional 
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hilmgualisiii; uilull education; the needs of minorilydanguage education and secoiid^language instruction in both 
universities, and conirnuniiy college.s;s^nd4li.e broad topie-of fedcral-provineiul c'ci-opcration to support bilingualism in ' 
post-secondary education. Other, often rel/itcd> r<:cc)miiicndations are. also put forward in anorlier sectio^n of the chapter 
deahng with mterpreiation and translationX^l^ny of tliCKe-recoinniendations relate closely to the study of Canadian 
htcrature and linguistics in ['rcnch. h'or the sake\!>(Hevity they are not repeated here and it is hoped Uiat readers will 
refer tu the sections mentioned. 

' r . ^ • , ■ ■ ■ ' • 

I he growing interest in Canadian literature in I'rencli is reflected la the steady rise in the number of universities and 
colleges offering courses in tins field. A survey made in 1^)70 found that such courses were offered at thirty^fiye 
universities in Canada.''"^ In 1^)72-1^)73 fifty-two institutions reported such^courses in their undergraduate curricula. In 
J 1^)75 lihnost every ^university in Canada offered courses in Canadian literature in h'rench. Moreover, the 
ConunissionN findings revealed that the proportion of courses djealing with Canadian literature offered by departments of 
I rench \s more than double the proportion of course^j dealing with Canadian literature offered'by departments of tinglish, 
A)ipro\imatelyJ7 per cent of the litcraturt; courses offered by departments of Prc-nch are C^adian-oriented, whereas 
oifly some IS per cent of the courses offered by departmeuits of luiglisii are conccrnecnUr^ly with Canadian literature. In 
departments'oC *"^'^*nch at h'rancophone and bilingual universities, the proportion§^re24 per cent and 31 per cent, 
respectively. Although this figure drops to about 13"per cent at AnglophoniTTmivcrsities, this. is still well above the 
proportit^n of courses concerned with Canadian literature offered in departments of English, 

The work of a few universities, in .some instances extending hack over many years, is largely responsible for the fact 
that a substantial foundation has now been laid for the study of Canadian literature in Frencii at the post-secondary level. 
I he extensive and pioneering work' done in this field at the Universify of Ottawa may fairly be said to deserve particular 
notice. The early tradjtitHi of interest and scholarship in h'rench-Canadian studies "at that University found lasting 
expession in the. work of 't^r l.e Jeune ( 1(S57-1^)3.S). which culminated, in thq^,()ublication of his monumental Dictiomimre 
^y/icn/l dc hi(\K/vpfifc, fiLsfoircrirHcratiirc, agriculture, cot/if/icrcc, i/nliLStrie et'cles aris, sciences moenrs, coaiunics, 
insimuinns politiqiics et rcligicuses du^ Canada, deux vols, (Ottawa .1933). This interest led, in due course, to the 
estalilisiiment of the Centre de ic-eherche en civilisation canadiennc-frant^aise. The Centre has provided a focus, for research 
and writing about Canadian literature in i'rench that has generated and supptTTtgd activity throughout many other 
elements of tiie Canadian academic community, I he inspiriiig collection of studies issued by -the Centre under the series 
title /l/'f7//iv.v dcs lenrcs canadi.enncsjor example,''.has been indicative of the new spirit'of P-reach-Canadian literary 
scJudarship and'lent authority to acadeinic \vOrk in this field.* '-^ / . ' , ^ 

dt was hoped tliat a number of Undergraduate and graduate courses would grow out of, and complement, the research 
etTorts of the Centre. and;this has indectl happened. .Seventeenvbf the fifty-seven courses now offered By the Dcpartement 
des lettres franca ises. at the University of Ottawa are related to -iM'cnch-Canadian literature. 

'Based upun the effort.s' of Cnmille Roy. l-mile Chiirtier and others, a similar expansion of the study of Canadian 
literature and linguistics m f rench has occurred at Universitc Laval. Univcrsitc.de Montreal and ej.sewhere. There has been, 
ibr e.xampie. a iiotuhlc deyelopaient in the comparative, study of Knglish-Canadian and I'rench-Canadian literature at 
Universite de «S]ierbrooke. and Universitc de Moncton and Laurentian University have developed some emphases on 
Aciuliar\ and Franco-Ontnrian literature, respectively. . - 



Whi'le the University of foionto has not been conspicO\is^for Its attention to Canadian literature (n Prench, with the 
exception ofMlie work of a very few distingui.sljed scho^L^nCthe U/n'versify of Jorgnto "Quarterly has published annually, 
since 1^)37, a l/reneh section of T etters i^i Cai^aihPfwhich is the longest Continuously publi.shed annual survey of 
iMcneh-Canadian writing. At McClil] University' nearlyxl'ne-quartcr of the course offerings' in the DepartmenI of h'rench 
have dealt with Canadian literature, in h'rench ai^'ffie work of the Department has been, complemented by the activities 
of the French Canada .Studi.^s Programme, wfucfi- has offered courses in such subjects a.s Ihe (Ti'lturarf listory of Quebec. 
Book:j5 and Quebec Society. ^)n.d Comparative Francophone Litera.ture of Quebec, the Antilles, and Africa. The FnJnch ' 
Canada StudltJiUyft^ramme has also fostered extensive re.searc!\ in 'litcrary-studies and criticism, and sponsored or 
participated in conferences ai'id colloquia a|^oiit,,Caiuidian literature in Fr.ench. One-third of the courses in French 
• literature at the ^Iniversity of Regina have Tor ^oni^e^ time been concef^ncd with the literature of French Ca;^a(^a and, more 
0 itly, about one-quarter of the courses ptTercd at Glendon'Collcgc of York Um'versity have shared Jtiis emphasis, 
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US have II strong projiortion of such courses at llic University of Windsor. The University of Alberta has also created a 
stroi»g progrannnc In. I*rench-C'anadian^languagc and hterature, which is contained within tlie Department of Romance 
l anguages but separate from h'rcnch language and hterattire. t^'rom being an ahnost despised marginal subject, Canadian 
literature in Frenclv has nowYound a respected place in the curriculum of many h'rancophone and Anglophone universities 
across Canada. . * 0 . ' 

'I he Commission also noted 'that more space is being devoted to French-Canadian litera^Uire in bath new and old 
periodicals; books and theses in this field are more frequent; bibliographies are more extensive and reliable. l!ibrary 
collections dealing with the subject are' strong at several universities, and are at least passably serviceable at half a dc^^n 
more'! In leaching, in research and in publication there has been: a steady, substantial and scho^rly development in fhc 
attention .given to Canadian literature in French by the university conununity in recent years. 

However, it would be wrong to conclude from this review of some favourable developiiicnts that adequate attention is 
now being given to the st.udy of Canadian literature in French. First, most of these developments are of comparatively 
recent origin. As one scholar noted; as* late as 1968, the field of French-Canadian'letters was-^^un .champ a explorer, 
i)cglige ui) peu p^rtout an Canada, me me "au Quebec'.^ ^ Consequently, mucR remains to be done in the deyelopment of 
appropriate currieulavas v/ell as in research, piiblication and the preparation of teaching materials. 
* f ' 

Second, despite the developments noted above, most universities are still giving this>subject less than the attention it 
deserves in their undergraduate curriculum; post-graduate work in the field is stJII very limited; and many scholars can 
fintl little suppor| otMMicotn'agenienl to purstie their research interests in this .academic area. Indeed, one re^:ent critique of 
the shRc of FVcnch-Canadian studies concluded that 'the present average of French-Canadian offerings in French 
. dcpartnieiH^if Fnglish-Canadian universities is a disgrace'.^' The continuing apparent indifference of some of even the 
major Canadian universities to Frcnch-t'anadian literature lends substance to this charge. A large imiversity in the 
"iMaritimes, for example, includes only one tmdcrgradtiatc course in French-Canadian literature among the twenty-five.jt 
offers in i'rencii literature. In Central Canada four universities W\ih extensive programmes in French literature include in 
tjicm only a small proportion of courses dealing with the literature of I'reneh-Canada: four out of forty-five, five out of ^ • 
fifty-.two, four. out of forty-three and three out of twenty-seven. Similarly, in Western Canada three of the universities 
with substantial programmes in 1-rench literature include in thojn few courses in French-Canadian literature: ohe out of 
twenty-two, two out of twenty-two, and two out of twenty-seven. Moreover, in many instances these courses are 
restricted to students in the honours programme or in senior years, with-thc result, that many, students have only a limited 
opportunity, or jione at all, to take courses in this field. Beyond this, the Commission encount^ered a number of situations 
in which students were evidently beijig discouraged from pursuing tlieir interest in the literature of French-Canada on the, 
grounds that it was, not worth serious attention. The arguments used by some faculty members to support this, view 
closely paralJel those used to discourage students from enrolling in courses in the literature of Fmglisli-speaking Canada. 

• Student interest in the literature of I'Vench-Canada \v^, indeed, often outpaced the-interes;t of faculty members iji this 
subject and their svillingiie.ss or ability to provide undergraduate courses or graduate supervision in the field, liven v?h en 
there is a real wish on the pait of a department of I'rench to come to grips with the need for relevant and academically 
sound course offerlngi; in Canadian studies, there are major difficulties to be overcome. Somc'of these difficulties were 
frankly noted in the brief submitted to the Connnission by one department: 

. ■* \ ■ 

. Many of our efforts have already led to great disappointments, svhich have been doubly frustrating because of the 
lime urgency which clearly exists. Our major problenis seem to be thrcefoltl. There is first a shortage of money. 
Without adequate budget provisions from the Uiiiyersity our program cannot remain viable. The constant threat of 
further eutbacks is exliemely demoralizing, particularly since the-numbcrs of students interestc(J in French, and 
Canadian studies arc not declining. Money for special projcct.s. if such could be made available, v)ould allow us to ; 
di; research in the effeolivi; dcvclopmcnV of courses and programs: Our second major constraiht is imposed by, 
adniinistralive olTicials. svhethcr at the university oi provinTHi'l level. The time lost/m meeting burcaueralie " 
requirements, playing politics ami trying to overcome blah.kel embargos .such as that imposed on all graduate studies 
in Fienl-h coiild be better utilized in a constructive svay. In the present Canadian situation it isliiost unfortunate tiial 
officials are uol^ i>i<iiead, encouraging studv and dialogue to achiev(' greater understanding of the French fact.- Our 
third difficulty is one of space, space to bring together pcoi)le ai'id materials in a creative and const rue tivc way. 
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Ihc status of courses in iTcncli^'aiuKlimi lilCKitiirc appears to be, in tl]c words of one brief, 'extremely delicate' at 
several universities because of present or projkised" cut-backs in facility. The brief noted that at one university Mhree 
fac-ulty members whose contracts were not renewed this spring, due solely to budgetary restrictions, are active in the 
l*rcnch-Canadian aTca\ and that , , 

" ' \j 

instructors in Canadian'StiKlies' are particularly vulnerable to this kind of sliort-sightcd financial logic, since, general 
interest in Canadian material is Yairly recent and many of those involved in research are young and uncstablished. As 
universities arc forced to control faculty numbers these yotmgcScholars are the first to be sacrificed. 

' The Commission's own inquiries confirmed the suggestion that promising younger scholars/with a special interst in 
Canadian literature in French have in several instances" been let go and their courses discontinued, fn other instances the 
rumoured possibility that tiiis would occur has had a disheartening effect on their teaching and research work. A policy 
of laying-pff young scholars with a competence in this or any othcr^ar^a of Canadian studies is not in the best interest of 
. tiie Canadian community or of the universities. It will widen the gap between tlic universities and tlieir society, 
discouraging promising teachers from developing their scholarly interest in Canada and deny to Canadian students the 
opportunity to study t;heir own country. . . 

I-ar f^m cut-backs, or threats of cut-backs, in the teaching of French-Canadian literature, more opportunities for study 
in this field arc required. The Conmnssion draws attention to the need for a considerable expansion in the attcfition given 
to l-rencli-Canadian Mudies 



accompanied by; )hc introdu 



n the curriculum oV departments of i-rench at piost Canadian universities. This might well be 
iction of more offerings rclathig to i'rench Canada in other .departments, such ns politicai 
scicnce^history and sociolot^y, An interdisciplinary approach to the study of French C;jnada, in which an examination of 
Canadian literature in I-rench plays a key part, .will often be appropriate. Whether offered within the department of 
I'rench alo'ne, or on an intcrdisciplimiry basis invojvlng several departments, courses in the literature of F'rench Canada 
should be placed- in the broad context of a sti*dy of the civilization and thought of French-Ca|\adian society. 

The Con\mission wishes, however, to caution^vagainst the introduction of superficial eivili/ation-type courses, -whipped 
up on short nt>ticc, with little thought, to liieet a i)opular demand. Pres.surc to respond to an awakening public interest, 
and to rumblings of con.scienee about past neglect, by the establishment of light-weight, token civilization courses can.bc 
strong, and, unfortunately, they have not always been successfuHy resisted. The dQvelopment of a genuine^ knowledge and 
understanding of Caitadian literature in hVench and of the historic civilization of French-Canada wilMvot be achieved by a 
superHcial approach. It may, indeed, be made more difficult by it. As one- brief observed, 'VVliat ^nust be avoided is the 
fivc-and-dimc-storc s|)ecia]ist who, because he has read a few of the latest novels in French-Canada literature and has, for 
the last four or five yc:rrs, taken* an interest in the not^so-quict revolution, and has a fairly good collection of chansonnier 
records, now tiiink.s himself to be a specialist in Qiuebec affairs'. The literature and civilization of French-speaking Canada 
nicrit serious and sustained academic study, in programmes of teaching and research tlKit have been carefully considered 
and prepared. < ' ' 

» ■ » • 

l-or the iriost'part, this points to the need for universities to develop their courjje offerings in Canadian literature in 
iM'cnch with painstaking thoroughness and integrity, placing academic brick on academic brick, in-order to build a 
progranmje within (he .framework oT departmeiU and institution that will comn-.and confidence and respect.vMow.ever, 
some universities should sci/e the opportunity |ireseuted by a growing awarc/icss of themselves and of their .lieritage 
among (Vnadians to develop radically new programmes in the study of French-Canadian literature and civilization. 
Adnunistrative structures, for example, should be niadc flexible. to encourage co-operation between different departments 
and faculties and to allow students to cross Iradilionally disci|)iinary boundaries as they work towards a degree in this 
field. • " ' , 

Irailitional melhods ol presentation will oiten he ui'isuited to the teaching of l-rench-Canadian literature and 
civilization, because so nuich of the material is not readily available, or has not yet 'solidified' into puBli.slied books and 
articles or appeared in textbook form. Much of ihc instructor's timc^iiid ciTor-t must, therefore, be directed to developing 
courses and collecting matcriaj lo'bc used in place of the traditional textbook. Unfortunately, as the bi^ief from one 
department of I-rench rej)orted, this tact has often gone unreco}Uuzed: 
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Despite proJ^.stations to the contrary, universities contiiuie to reward.research and publLcaJtion done in*the traditional 
manner, vvith no nllowanec made for new needs. Too often tin>e spent preparing scripts for language laboratory 
tapes or brochures Tor classroom use*, seeking out ro-leyant articles, poems, Songs or tilms,\all of which does not 
figure on one's currkiiUun \ntaL\ is seen by those evaluating a faculty member's contribution to university lifo as 
.being of negligible significance. Ttie d&veiopment 'of such course material will often lead to the publication of a 
textbook. However, before the usefulness of the time invested is recpgmzed, long periods of experimentation are 
usually necessary. * - . . • 



rhe CQmmission urgesjhat the need to assemble and make use of diverse teaching materials to support the study of ^ 
Krench-Canaclian literature and civilization*, alid to illustrate French as a language of Canada, be .more adequately 
recognized, both by universities and by granting agencies.. Historical and contemporary material such as newspapers, 
journal and maga/ine articles, books of topical interest, pamphlets, brochures, political documents, audio-visual resources 
and art and artifacts^as well as major literary works, will all contribute ttsicfully to knowleclge and understanding of the 
subject. Unfortunately, several departments of French have been forced to defer, or to drop altogether, plans for courses 
making iisoa)r such material because of lack of money, or scepticism about their value on the part of coileajiues in other 
departments or in the university administration. 

There is clearly a need for more translations, both of French-Canadian literature into Fnglish and of Fnglish-Canadian 
literature into l-'rcncjt. This po'int is developed in sub^quent sections of the.cha|)ter dealing with interpretation and 
translation and with the needs and opportunities of post-secondary bilinguali^sm. It may be approj^riate here, however, to 
empliasi/.e the importance of quality in such translations and to note that the translation of literary (vorks af a high 
standard is both an xiri in itself and extri^ordinarily difficult and demanding work, l-naccurate or- insensitive translation can 
tio grave injustice to the originaKand the products of poor work in translation should not be used- for educational 
^ purposes. Giveii the need for translations of many t^nrrent mid earlier Canadian literary works; the Commission 
. . recommends that .universities and donor agencies extcrul more encouragement and support to this activity and that its 
' public service and academic value be more fully recognized. - - ^ 

.Many departments of both I'lvnch and hnglish could make greater use of literary works in translation, by introducing 
'or expafiding upon cci'urses of l-reneh-Canadian. or Knglisii-Canadian, literature in translation. Consideration should also be 
given to courses for students \vl)o are not majoring in' French in which, for example, the literature of French Canada is 
read in the original I'rench, but tauglit in Unglish vvith tlie assignments also being done in English. Courses of this„kind 
will often be of particular interest and assistance to students of English literature, of history, of politics and sociology, 
and t\) others with an interest in ccTmpyrative studies: A number of'univ"Crsities have already developed such courses with 
favourable results, and the Commission commends this^ipproach to the attention of oiher institutions, 

In. these and other aspects of their work there will be frequent situations in which departments of French and English 
- " have much to gain by working closely together in planning curriculum, assembling or developing teaching materials^ 

recruiting faculty and conducting classes. At the post-graduate level JheVe is room for at least a number of universities to . 
establish n master of arts programme, in' Canadian litcr;iture, offered jointlyby the departments of French and English. 
The Commission^was disappointed to leari/^thal plans for such a programme were recently shelved at on6 university for 
■ financial and administrative reasons. The jWeiposed progranune, which had been carefully developed througluconsull^ation 
. within and between the departments of liJglish and hrench. wa^s to include courses taken in each of the departments, as 
well as a course in civilization to l)e given jointly by the two departments. 

■ V " - ■ ■ 

The need for n)uch more extensive exchange programmes i!> Canada at the university level, for both students and 
faculty, has been pointed out elsewhere in this Report. The particular importance of such exjClianges for those' engcTg^d in 
■ the study of Canadian literature in l-rench and in l*nglish should be underlined here. The Commission believes that it 
should be a requirement for English-speaking .students majoring in hTench to spend a year a4 a Francophone universily 
and. similarly, for'^'Freneh-speaking sludenls niajoring in l;nglish to spend a year at an Anglophone university. Funding to 
make. [)ossible this and other related developments should be provided through federal-provincial agreement to support a 
national approach to the study of Canada's two. official languages at the post-secondary level. "Proposals for a substimtjal 
^ national programme to promote a working prof iciency among university graduates in both official languages are outlined 
g|^^1n the section of this chapter dealing with needs and opportunities for tlie study of Canada's official languages at tlie 
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iTniversity Icvgl. '\J^c drstancc""slill (o be travelled (a altaiW this goal is indipted by the fact, for exahiple, thaTTI wlislTnly 
inj>)74 that the l^'rcnch departnien4 at. one large Arl^loplicW univcr^U^^with a strong French literature programme, at 
-last-reiiehed (he point of even recommending to its studcntAhat they take the third year of their programme at a 
^^rl'bphone university. Moreover, as the department observeVio the Commissl|Dn, ^ 

AlUiough such a programme promises to provide the student with invaluable knowledge and experience, the actual 
implementation of it is working to the finaneinl disadvantage of both the individual student and the Department of 
French. A(^minisfrativc logic, "instead of facilitating work in the area of Canadian studies, isjjetually causuig further " 
^difficult.iesV. . The bureaucratic stumbling blocks aheiid of us are one more example of the difficulties involved Jn 
making :ofrerings relevant to jhe Canadian scene . . .and pose very fundamental questib^i^ regarding the attitudes of 
t^irziff,^^!:^^"^^ ^'ic study of French. No doubt they wish to assure the quality of firogrammes and to avoid 

— ^l^flj^lfeit^on. YetJ_he results -of current policies suggest priorities do not He in encouraging bilingualism inid - 
'pfonioting undc 

' The-Cammission was glad to find that the desirability of attracting French-CanaJlian scholars to teach'' at Anglophone 
universities is at last being iccogni/cd by academic, and public bfnciaj^'>^F'or example, one, university, president Trom 
Ontario acj<nowledged that Mhere should be greater attention paid 1^'both a French-Canadian presence in our French 
department and (toj otTcringa in the field of 'Frencli-Canadian larfgtiage and literature'. Howeyer, he also acknowledged a 
disinclination on the part of/nany of his colleagues to pursjie^his objective with any great perseverance. Even the ' . 4 
presence of Frcnch-Canadiin/ scholars will not-^uarcmji;ie41m,t jiiore belter attention is paid to the literature and • " * 
language of French Canach/ As another univer>sit>r president reported, with regret, the department of French at his 
institution included rou<lMancopJj^aiiC''Cluiadians, 'yet it lias don'6 no work on. the local French whatsoever.' The 
Commission found tluit-^lmThfr situations exist at a surprising number of Anglophone universities. 



Fnglish-languagc uhmM-sities reported considerable difficulty in overcoming the understandable rehumince^T 
French-speaking schokhsNo leave a Francophone or bilingj^ial academic milieu .♦ThesCommission rK>^that s'emetinic^^lij^ 
relTects the failure of the .AYiglophone universities themselves tq provide a receptive atmosphere/or suitable facilities for 
such jKrsons. Morex)ver, faculLy exelia^ngp programmes designed to facilitate the development a tVAnglopiianc. -universities 
of a Frencli-Can:Kii;ui preseifei in literature and language studies do not seem tb have had a verlhigh academic or 
budgetary priority. 'i*he Commission believes that a special effort is required to create a hospitable climate for 
French-speaking C^adiiins at the Fngltsh-language universities of this courttry, and that programh\js to achieve this 
objective should be given a high priority. 

\ 

As indicated -in the ch=ipter^)n Canadian studies abroad, there is also a substantial and growing interest in Canadian 
literature in both Fi'cnch and Fnglish outside Canada, lience, consideration shpuld also be given to additional 
internationarcxchangQ programmes in the field of Canadian literature. • 
\ • . _ . - ^ . . / 

I'aculty and student exchanges among those pursuing the study of French-Canadian language and literaturewill do 
much to racilltate the development of a ruller bilingual coinpcten^cc at the university level, and the Commission has 
.stressed elsewhere the need for a national programme to pron>ote a working proficiency in our two official languages at 
post-secondarv institutions. It is important, however, that the desirable goal-of a' more widespread oral bilingualism should 
not be pursued ^be' cost of.a deteriorLition in tlu\ study ai,i(l comprehension of the literature and written language of 
l-rencli Canada. This need not be the ca.se. The objectives of increased oral fluency and of an expanded knowledge of 
C anadian hteraturejin Krenclrmusl be kept in balance and pur.sued together. Unfortunately, there is' some evidence that 
recent progress In/he expansion of verbal competence has been accompanied by a decline in the ability to read and write 
l-reueh. As the cfuiirman of a department of l-rench at one Anglophone university noted, 'Ten years ago it was frequently 
alleged, aiid usuaTfy ir.ue. that our^schools taught l;'reneh like a dead language; now'they .seem to be doing French the 
.honour ol' teaching it like aii illiterate language'. Tlie Commission shures this concern and believes.it is essential for those 
engaged in university studies; to develop theii reading knowledge of French as well as their oral competence in. the 
language, indeed. Ibi many students it will be tnore inj^portant to develop their com])reheiision of tjie wxillcn and spoken 
word at university, than to concentrate upon the acquisition of a wobbly verbal nueric5', A variety of courses, offering 
difTerent emphases and approaches- to l-rench language studies,'are recjuired to meet' realistically the differing needs of 
^''■'eiits, dciKMuling upon their field of study, language skills, geographical location and other circumstances. Full cultural 
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coiuiminiaition between French and Englisli-speaking Canadians will not be achieved by verba! fluency alone. 

It is, none the Jess, encouraging to note -the progress that has been made in some aspects of the enlargement of 
bilingual competence at the university level. In particular, there has been a welcome change in earlier tendencies among / 
some teachers at Anglophone universities to regard the language of French Canada as a poor cousin of thelanguage of. - . 
France and to, treat it as nothing more than an unfortunate corrupfidh of a pure totigue. There are, however, still a few 
departments of French, in both French-speaking and English-s]f)eaking Canada, where some teachers, spend what little time 
they devote to such matters in deriding and denouncing the literature and language (Vf French Canada, rather than 
examining it with the same scholarly care they bring to their other work. ' ^ 

Despite the great expansion of scholarly activity in this field in recent years, there is scope and need for far ijiore 
research in almost every aspect of the literature and language of French .Canada. Critical studies are required of material 
and information which is^already available, and additional materials await discovery and assembly for examination. 
Technical work is needed on many highly specialized topics, and this must be accompanied by the exploration of wider 
perspectives. Broad studies are needed of themes in the culture and history of French Canada, both in Quebec and in 
other re'gions of the couwtry. Reinarkably little study of an historical and factual nature has as yet been devoted, for 
example, to the culture and experience of the Francophone minorities outside of Quebec. ' ^ . 

Extensive research is neecled into the theoretical and methodological aspects of language education, including studies of 
.iliotivatioo to learn a language and to learn about the culture and civilization to which it gives expression. 

More scholarly energies must be directed to scientific linguistics and to a serious examination of the French language in 
Canada. Academic stiidies are needed of linguistic phenomena. Signifioijit researclWin phonetics is already underway. and 
must be contjnued. Composition and stylistics require more attention. There is still little study or teaching of coninjercjaU 
or scientific French. The number and range ofHiniversity LX)urses in language and linguistics is -stilUimited. A-s rioted in 
regard to Canadian linguistics and literature in Jinglish, the importance of language usage and. linguistic analysis in Frdnch 
in Canada has genVally received insufficient attention and emphasis. 



Notwithstanding the extensive arv^l' often distinguished bibliograpliical|work that has been'done in the field of 
French-Canadian literature, whichynrofessor David llayne recently reviewed for the National Conference on the State^f 
Canadian Bil^liography, large arej»San5 still almost untouched. More support must be found for bibliograj^liical research 
and publication as a vital concoftiitant to the study of the llteratufe -and language of French C?lnada. Unfortunately, as 
Professor llayne has noted, vaViety of obstacles have impeded bibliographical research: 

The haphazard conservation methods and cataloguing practices of most VrcnchX'anadian libraries untij recent years; 
the lack of published catalogues of the important French-Canadian collections at Laval University,, the Univers?4ir.of 
^Montreal, the Bibliotheque nationalc^dtl Quebec, and the University of Torontq; the confusion that persists with 
respect to the application of the Library of Congress. classification to Canadiuna; the lack of consensus among 
French-speaking authorities alx)ul questions of bibliographical desxription and printer's 'style"; the relatively late 
appearance (1973) of a French translation of the Anglo-American Cataloguing y?t//c^v;- 'these and other difficulties 
'including, of course, the Canada CounciPs reluctance until recently to assist bibhograj^hical research - have made," 
and coiitinue to make, bibliographical inquiries in French-Canadian literature a frustrating,, tinie-consuniing and 
expensive pastime.'* ^ ^ " 

In summary, although .there has been substantial progress in teaching, in research, and in publication, in Clmad'iari ^ 
literature and linguistics in French, there is both Jieed and opportunity for greater activity in this field at uniyersities'in \ 
every part of Canada. . » 

Economics ^ • 

For a variety of reasons, not always evident to the Commission, the survey responses concerning departments 6f 
economics .were often unhelpful with the task of preparing aggregate statistical data aboiil the real extent of Canadian 
studies in this discipline There are niarked differences of opinion among university economists about Ihe proportion of 
their current teaching curriculum tlfat is Canadian-oriented. Some, for example, wished to include in this category courses 

> ■• • . ' ' ■ 64 ■ • ■■■ . . ' 
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deal^ig primarily with theoretical concepts on the grounds that such knowledge' could be applied as readily in Canada as 
,el*iewhe're- Others, fox precisely the same reason, wished to exclude such courses, arguing that theory has no nationality', t 
in the intensity of their'argrtinents about this point, neither of these groups showed much awareness of the fact that there 
are sound academic and p/actical reasons for examining the particular circupistances and conditions to which theory and 
analysis will be applied in Canada and for reviewing the means of applying and te^stjng such theory and analysis in the 
light of these circumstances and conditions. * 

i^'ortunately, the CommissiOnVsuiwQy-information was supplemented by extensive inibrmation obtained through its 
additional sources, including briefs ana other submissions, oral repr^ent^tons at the pmWc hearings, correspondence 
conducted with many specialists in tlie field, ^urrent'literature on the state of tbe discipline and a study of university ^ 
calendiars, reading nsts^„and othtjr documents. An examination of these diverse materials pointed to nuna^us areas in '\ 
which there were both n6cd and opportmiity for much more attention to Canadian problems and conditions in the 
econoiliics cufricullnn. , * 

The Cojnmission's inquiries disclosed, for example, that inadequate attention'is being paid to resourc.i^; economics, 
despite the enormous importance of this field to Canada. Altnbugh there has been some increase in recent years in the 
attention given to this subject, as indicated by additions to calendar listings, nhost courses dealing with this aspect 43f 
economics are still primarily oriented towyrds the efficient extraction and commercial management of natural resources. 
Insufficient emphasis is given to the problems of assessing the costs and benefits of resource development to the national 
economy. Social and environmental eonsiderations often "receive scant consideration in teaching, and research about 
j?:sotlfce^ievelopinent activities and proposals, ^ . 

To underpin goocf courses in. resource economf^s, and indeed to provide an essential basis for the formul^Ktion of sound* 
public policy, far more research is ncededln the economics of resource development and management. Studies are 
■ requtrtfd on an industry by industry basis; the role of many individual corporations needs' independent^examir\ation; the 
'relationships of Govern'nient^ and the resource;^.industries^ should receive continuing study; the interrelationships of resource 
developnnint and other major fields of national activity, such as transportation, need attention; the impact of resource 
policies and programmes on the overall economy requires critical study. . 

Some beginnings have been made on'this task. At the University of Calgary, for example, courses are offered on 
.Petroleum in the North American Economy and Petroleum in the World Economy. Clearly, the' study of the economic - 
aspects of petroleum and other energy sources is of immense importance to this country. Scholarly attention must be 
givcn^-to the role of the petroleum industry in Canada, with its inlRlications for man u fa c touring, ecpriomjc growth, 
intcrreglonaT relations, transportation costs and social and environmental conditions. 

^ ' ■/ . ' " " - * " 

The field of resource econt^iics offers a tremendous challenge to Canadian econontists. In resporuliiig to this challenge, 
they can build on a distinguished earlier tradition of Caniidian scholarly interst^in-dii^ufiQld-^hjat-iT perhaps most notably 
expressed in the work of ilaxold limis on the fisheries, the fur trade, the railway and communications. The researcii and 
the teaching of tliisVemarkable man reHected an understanding of the fiindamemiiH"^^^^ economics to / 

the entire life of tliis country. However, the great promise and high standard-pj4his earlier^tradition of scholarship in ^ ^ 
Canadian eco'nowucs have not always been sustained. ^ 

Similiirty, agrU-'idfural economics is a field of obvious and large importance to this country that has received niuch less 
attention than it merits in both leaching and research. Some courses^rcj)J:fered in various aspects of tliis field at a 
Munnber of universities across the couiitry J)yjle])artxiient-s-i3r^^ faculties dP agriculture, or as^.af the University 

of \\1anitoba, by the Dc[)arJj,rw^ri+-tyl^Ag3^ultural Bconomics. Ye.t<lhe Conmiission was advised by th^xAgricultural 
Economics Research Council 4hat^u) unTve4:sityjLiIIcrs^a^cn5urse in grain marketing, in spite of th9.'^ignificance of wheat 
and other grains to the CVmadian ccqnoiiiy. l+i,drlivving atientjon to this particular gap, the Cpriiniission is not suggesting 
that this otic area of tiic agncujtural economics curriculum is an essential component of tj^ curricula of all' university 
ecoiiomiC'S depadnients iu^'anada. The. Uriiversity of (juelph.does^haye, for example, an/extensive programme in 
agricultural matkcting, Jllt)ut'.h not a specific comse on grain^marketing. However, this .is a subject of such particular 
importance to this country tliat one may remark with' surprise that it has been almost unifoi'mly neglected by .Canadian 
universities. / ^ 
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The Agricultural Economics Research Council also drew the Cbmmission-s attention to the lack of educational * 
materials, di both the graduate and undergraduate levels, for the study ot^C^mada's unique agricultural fnarketing ^ 
institution^. Indeed, the- Commissiinrs inquiries point to' the^need for more textbooks and scholarly published work 
relating. to almost every aspect of Canadiaivagricultural economics. Th^se and other related questions are examined 
further in subsequent chapters dealing with the Canadian component in education for the professions and with publishing. 

Courses focusing on Canada in till relatively new fields of urban economics and the economics of communications 
have emerged, in| conjunction with transj^ortation economics, at only a handful of universities; alj three areas require * 
increasingly dctaijed research and examination, which would provide adcfitionaT resource materials for teaching. Health 
care economics and the economics of education, both emphasizing the Canadian situation with its.Aprovincial variants, are 
offiked at the undergraduate level at only a few universities. Labour economics, sometimes described as the economics of 
human resources, is taught at less than a doze^r 4nstitutions. Only a few' s^cattered courses on environmental econofiiics are 
offered at universities across the country. In course work and in research, the economic aspects of federal-provincial . 
relations ii^Canada deserve far more extf^nsivtr^and consistent attentionUhaa js now accorded to them^. Further micro- and 
macro-e'conomic analysis would be of value in rt^arly all of the above ^fl?2»: ' . ' 



The Commission believes, as well, that the acadenTlcvahdity of regionjH economic studies, a'nd the growrng need for 
such studies, should be recognized. Students are often ahead of theYaculty in perceiving 'the* importance of these studies, 
and in seeking opportunities to pursue them. ^ ^ ' v . « 

The need for more attenUi^^fi to the teaching of Canadian economic history, and for the study pf economic 
development in Canada, W{fs regularly mentioned to the Commission in briefs and at public hearings. The particular 
' importance of economfc history in a young and developing country was noted by Harold Innis in his essay' 'The Teaching 
of Economic History in Canada': . 

The central position must of course always be accorded to economic theory, but economic history is always an 
attempt to te«t the valicllty of principles of economic theory and to suggest necessary emendations, A new^country 
presents certain definite problems which appear to be more or less insoluble from the standpoint of the application 
* of economic theory as worked out in the older higllly industrialized countries. Hconomic history consequently 
becomes more important as a tool by which the economic theory of the old countries can be amended. On the 
other hand, the fashioning oj this tool rcf^uires skill of a high order and, in a new country superabuncTant energy, 
because of the immediate and heavy demands of teaching or of giving expert advice in the solving of practical 
* problems of a pecuniary character.^ *^ • 

. Canadian ecoiiomii: history should be distinguished from North American economic history. As one correspondent 
suggested, 'Canadian economic history is more than U.S. economic history^ with snow on it\ As an important aspect of 
Canadian studies within the social sciences, econohiic history should bcKoffered b^liepartments of economics and/or 
departments of history at every univen?ity in Canada. While the subject may be approached with varying degrees of 
' sophistication from within a geriGrar analytical framework, it wa^^ Suggested to the Commission that Canadian economic 
history should be made available to undergraduatcji at not laj,er than^^he second-year level. In this way ipterested students 
from other disciplines could more readily~participate: formal prerequisites should be minimah The provision of courses in 
economic history in the early years of the undergraduaic curriculum, and even at the high school level, woullJ lay the 
groundwork for more advanced courses in Canadian economic history at the senior undergradiuj.te level. 

Without labouring a point that this Report discusses elsewhere, the Commission notes the need for special 
considcratits^rr of the unique Canada-United States relationship in economics as in many other fields. The importance of , 
this relattbnship for Canada's economic, political and social development Jias received a good' deal of public attention 
'recently, lm( this has had as yet only a'' limited influence in the teaching of economics. The implications of foreign 
^^"^^ncrship anil of multi-national cntcrpriscin Canada, for example, need more extensive^and rigorous examination in the 
university curriculum. . \, " 
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Undergrad^uates, especM^^H^t^li()se from outside the discipline of economics whc^ may take only one or two introductory 

66. 



^ "ourses in economics, need to be (and ought to be) provided with a clear appraisal of the economic world in which they 
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,will sooiirbc seeking to' make their j^velihood. T|ie Commission recommends that, where it is appropriate to do so,, 
departifients of econopiics acknovviedge more exphcitly the signiticanqe of the social and political implications, in the 
Canadian context, of various aspects of economic issues, artti make suitable provisions to introduce these to t-hefr teaching, 
progranimes.liic^ddition to such obvious -areas for co-operation* as, economic history, economic geography^artd pohtical 
economy, there are>important relatk)nsiiips between economics ant^ professional and policy studies fields that should also 

be iJcvelop,<?d further. as areas of study in university 'teaching and research. ' • ;* . * j 

, • '* * / . ' , * ' 

T\^^ Commission found that, as in other disciplines, university ^departments of economics staffed sul^stantially wit^}' / 
Canadians tend to devote more attention to Canadian studies tha'n do those staffed substantially/with noh-CanadiansTTne" 
fact that almost 40 per cent of full-time economics^teachers in Canadian universities;4n 1973-1974 were citizens of other . 
cou.ntjics may thus explain in p^rt'^why so ..many areas of teaching and research important to Canada have been neglected 
in' economics. In' that year a|.jnost^half'of the full-time^universityt.<jconomics^'teachers in the Atlantic Provinces, for^ - 
instance, were non-Canadianl. In theJVestern Provinces of Canada ahnost ohe-quarjler of the-full-tffne university V . j 
econgniics teachers w^re citfeens45f thejUnitcd States. This situation is a subject of much concern aijiong many people- 
who conmuinicatcd with Coinini^STon. An economics student jn the Maritimes, for examjjle^ posed the^'ollowing 
Vlietorical question al a Commission hearing-held in tiiat part of Canada: - ^ ^ * ^ ^ . 

How can one reasonably expect Canadiiin. studies to flourish in the department cff economics (at my university) 
, « whan out of a total of thirteen faculty members, only two.can be said tS'be at all knowlecfgpable t|bout Canadian- • 
^ conditions. The others were born and raised in other countries and/ar obtained their advanced training abro'ad atid, 
as far as Tcan determine, have acquired very Ijt tie interest in Canadian economic qu^stiofjs. ^ ■ 

Another issue frequently raised in briefs and at public hearings is the need to increase knowledge abo\it Canadian 
economic niatLcrs among'^students at the high school level in Canada. The view was expressed oyer and over again that 
students in the coimtry^s schools receive inadequate iiisfruction in economics, and that most stu3ents graduating^ from high 
s'cItooI today possess .virt\ially. no understanding/of even clem(yitary econqjnic^principles. This-vie\y appears to have been 
coHfirmed by a 1973' national survey designed to determine tde level of economic education Jn schools at the clenKjntary, 
the junior and the senior high school levels in Caiiada.^Set up and financed by the grcrup responsible Tor organizing the 
CitivKlian Koundation^ for liconomic Education (CFHH), the survey invoWe'd intcrviewiJ with^a W7de\ variety of individuals 
ahd groups active in education, "including Deputy Ministers, supervisors, teachers and librarians.^'' A questionnaire 
prepared for' students in grades ten, eleven and twelve was also used. Eighty ppr cent of the^ t^eachers interviewed said that 
Ciraduatos from Canadian high schools are 'economically illiterate'. Followir;ig this survey, the CF'EE distributed another^ 
questiomiaire to a tofahof 1 ,59(^fcachers across the country. OC the 292 teachers who responded, only 58 had ever taken 
any courses in teaching economws. About seventy-five of the teachers who responded io the questions thought'*that their 
students' knowledge and understanding of the discipline of economics was in the poor to fair range. 



/rhe Commission believes strongiy that students at the secondary school level, particularly those intending to pursue 
university work, should be required to have some mininial level of economic literacy^.bcfore graduating. It is a serious 
weakness in our ecTucatLna^system that the teacliing of economics is so .badly neglected in the school curriculum. 
Whether taught as part of the'social studies curriculum or as a separate subject, economics should i^eceive m^ieh more ■ 
attention in the school curriculum than it has in the past, and greater etTorts should be made to prepare schoql teacher*; 
tp provide instruction in this field. Ev^sjy high school/graduate should be equipped with at least a rudirnentary . 
c, comprehension of basic economic concepts, such as clemaiid-supply-pricc- rplat'ionships, and of their Specific application in 
Canadian society, f he present neglect of this subject in the schools isw forcing university economics teacllers to 'spend a 
disproportionate part. of their teaching tinie^introducing^ students to concepts^ahd information they should haiie-ioarned at 
' an earlier stage in their education. University teachers, however, must accept some of the responsibility rpr tfliis sKuation 
because of their own failure, with just a few exceptions, to establish and maintain close working and profes, 
with the teaching profession ni tiic s'econdary level. ^ .1 

,.0. * . „ ' . jo 

Earlier in this section mention was made of the lack of published studies and of. other educational materials relating t^ 
a numb'er of areas of Canadian economics. The Commission wishes to acknowledge, however, that a substantial amount of 
^aoQ.j lesearcli and writing pertaining to Canada has been done in many other areas of economics by individuals anclf^^A^:^ 
r;n i/^uips in universities," in Government agencies and departments and in the private sector. It is appropriate to 
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^acknowledge, t)^r instance, the valuable contiibiition that the Cfl^nonjjj^Ouncil of Canada Has maderover the |3ast dozen 
years to theH)ody of information and literature available 6rtjijv-kl<r variety of Canadian econon-^^ questions. Sijice the*. 
Council was createdMn 1*963, nearly half a million copies of the Coiincirs publications haye bj^en sold or« otherwise 
distributed, gvcn a few exaniples of the projects recfqntly completed or now underwa^^ ak4iie Economic Council make 
clear the scope and diversity of its research interests: Relation of Trade to Canada's^Hternational Political Interests; 
Historical Development of fheCana'dian Tariff; Canada's Commercial Policy Gpiic^isy^Econ^^^ 

Adjiustnient Assistance Programmes; The Importanccvof Asia for the jCpng^l^rHi Ecp^gn^ Canada; Governments 

as Customers; Constriction Manp'ower Quebec; and various papers on recent^mrtfiaii e^smiomic performance. Such 
vyork has prOyidedra .rich source of^-ese^arch and background materiuLfortbe^se of spl^wflars and students interested in ' 
Canadian economic mattej-'s. What is just as linfiortant, tlie^t^-sTTKlies have been ipfrfeans of involving Canadian economists,' 
both within and without the Council, in a great deal-^rf^orth-while rcs^^tl^out this country and of suppgrtipg and 
.encouraging their inti^rest 'in Canadian^studiqs^^^ — . ^ : , - • 

In cx)n,cluding^this 'section, ^he Commission wislies, to note, and to welcome, the launching this past year of 
ncwsiettcr*prepared by the Canadian Economics Association as a' means of improving commurfication among its rtiembers..; 
Tlie editors have .delib.efiftely refrained from shaping this newsletter into any set mould in order^t^o allow it to evolve in ^ 
response to the uses the me^inbers wish /o make of i^. Yet il is already clear that licho will play ah incieasin^y:.helpful * 
role in promoting scholarly comuiunlcation.witliin the Association and among economists aci'oss the country. The 
CouTinission ho^cs that, as it develops, this newsletter will, among other functions, serve to make asso'ciatiOn menibers 
more cohsc-feus of economics in Canada as a discipline having Canadian dimensions worthy of scholarly attention. The 
estab!,iiijimcnt of similar newsletters by other acadeniicidisciplinos wquld do much to proniote a better scholarly ^ 
co&munication in Canada. ' ^ , > ■ « • , ' ^ 



Geography ' ^ ' . - 

Geography an important field for Caifadians and one -tliat should be of hatural' and particular i^erest to tliis.cc/untry^ 
given the immensityrand diversity of our territory. liideecL because, of this country's great size and low population 
density, Canadians are, collectively, among tl^ largest Tci?<h>ta^^ 'owners' in tfie world. Althouglif this situation presehts,^''^ 
many advantages - tor example, ample bre/thing jipace uM extensive resources it. also gives to Canadians substantial, 
management responsibilities for this vast Territory ind its environment. As a matter both of prudeni hpusekeepmg-^aii^^ 
good stewardship, the study of Canadian geograpli^hould be given adequate attention in the curricuknii^frour. 
^.universitii.^s in orUcr^hal our citizens will be able to cope satisfaetorily\vith ithis responsibility and t^have a proper 
understanding. of certain major characteristics of tlieir o\y/i country. * ' ' . ^./^ . 

^ Yet geography a[J^)cars to be i^neglected discipline at a^^urprising nupiber of CnnadianHi^iiversities. For example, the<re 
is not. a Single well-developed deifartnient t^f geography in the' Maritlnres. indeed, until just a few years ago there was ngt 
cven^a single course offered in geography at any of the universities of this c,ntire region. At many universities in other 
parts of Canada, geography is still anamderdeyeioped study and its importance to an understanding of our cpuntry is not 
-yet fully recognized by many of those responsible for the planning of curriculum and resea^rch. policy-. . 

One of the inany unfortunate consequences ofthis negleVt is the fact that a considerable* number of university / 
gratkiatcs find themselves. teaching geography ut,thc school level without ever liaving had^ aniopportunity to^tudy 
geography as a'p academic subject at university. ]^c- Comniission learrrcHl of tb/ens of schools in Canada where-noha'^ 
single geography teacher has "taken even an introductory course in- gco^-a^^hy since grade -nine, it sh.ould- not be surppsilig-, 
fheretbre. that geograp]i.y in'niaiiy sehoojs is taughr in ^tiie most primitive and antiquated way\ as one brief Qxpi^e^^scd th^ 
p5)int. . ; - . . 




The Commission's inquiries revealed tiiat. beyond- the neglcct'or geography generally Je^<fTim>Ht?^ pf;the 
imdergraduare courses OlTered by university depart njigiits of geograpl:^v- across CaiKula<(fc^oriO'iTtal to the study'of 
Canadian geogra[)hical circumstances and problems. SKmie universities t li^t ojpjj^^^^ in geography include aIniOst 

no'coiu'ses concerned with Canada in their curricLllum^Q^ers^plX)vidc^^cpJ^ geograpliy of this, country that 

"••e of scareeh' more than a token nature, ofiVring a ()ncc-o>s^;^ht^^ in ^llc subject or tlealing w.itj> it^ faithfully if 
"lalioNvly. as a footnote in the study of geography of yie lhiit(xri5j;Ht^s. At sWeral universities more intensive stuciy is 




.;dcvotcd K) lh^^4^eograplly of areas of mW^::!^ luirope and Ccntralynd Sauth America than to the geography of Canada. By 
^ coniparison, the arKicidiuii^of geography departments ai, universities hi, for example, h'rance, Brl^frT;jRussia/tlvc United 
.J>(ate5?, Italy and Swede iL<)ftbn ilevotes far. more attentij^jn to geographical study of the count ry lr^nich the university is 
. located, 



Altnougli less than^X)ne-qua'rter of undergraduate courses in geography at our universities are Canadian-oriented, tlie 
"Convii\|*^^ inquiries indicated that ncariy^onc-third of the Student etirolment in all geography programmes is in these 
ctxurscs. This* fact, ;ind if\fc)f niation provided m bricf^ and in other. representations to the Conmiission; suggest that there . 
is an increasing and lively student interest in/frhc subject. Re^^rcscntatlons tonhe Commission also^make clear thai this 
increashig intcre'st among students is paralleled by a rising public interest' among Canadians in the geography of their - 
. country, hpc these reasons, and because of the inlrLhsic in'ij^rtance c)f the subject, the Conunission urges that more 
attention lW xlevx)bd to the geography of Ciinada t\\ the -irniveY^ty. cWriailum. Sbnic*courses on the ^eo^raphy of Canada 
should now.be.cYfferCd at eyery university in tluycounHy, and opportunities to pursue a'more intensive study of this 
subject should be developed further at. selecl^institiitions in each Province ^r' region of Canada. Courses in Canadian 
geography would ])e oPValuc not H)nlyxt^^id en ts wishing to stivtiy subject as a specialty, but also to.studei\ts 
S|)eciali/,ing iirinany othc^>hreas ol^.Cai\adJ;in st.udics. To^cite just oiic example, hjstar>f without geography is ' 
inconceivable; gcqg'^'pl)y is. wpven into 4jic-^v<jry fabric of history. It would not be unreasonableXo expect, perhaps even 
to rcquifc, ah jC\inudjai|MustoryMioMOLirs*and graduate students^to take at least aii introductory course in Canadian 
-geography. * . l - ^ ^ \ - - * - , . , 



.- -'rhe 254 pages oi*'maps. graphs, tables, and notes 0fjhc ncW Nafional Alias oj Canada demonstrate \siiperbTyHlje vital 
H:ontributjon the study of geography can .make. Id our perception and under't^tundiog Df cQui'itry.^'*^ Beyond lliis, tiley 
make clear the rolejhat .c:m l>c played by geographical studies jii providinge)<)bjecliV<^ inforrnvatioii^ essential for making" 
plans nnd'.decisions iu mairy areas' of public policy th!^ level of botli national and 16^al- i>ffairs. AsHhe editor-'in-chief! IVIr 
(jcraid ['r^Muhn. has noted in his thoughtful, preface, a national atlasVhvaddiliou to i.ts vhli^ic for decisior^iliti^l;[ng.and for" 
scientific purposes*, can ji'cfvaiK'tvthe- cidtural dJVl6pui,cnt n)T^ a couiiti'y by refiniiig and exte^i^ig the reader's perception 
of the luition and Utus contri.buting to natronal s^df-awarcneSij and sdf-knowlcdge. Kor thes(> reasbus, the Commission 
hopcs^that theX'uuadian t/Qvernjinent will now adopt a pplicy\^i(x|troviding the Xii]anclal means to niakc possible the 
productioi* of a nevv ecHtiqi-Toi' the Nationai Atlas every ten years\at"*'midHle"cade,'based on fresh information from the 
cbiisus coi/dueXed at tlie beginning of each decikle: Because adequate 'resources were not made avaijablc to the project, 
nnieli of the information frnd nios^^t of tire maps relating to* people tti the 1974 edition of (he atlas were prepared iVoni 
l^>6l census data^. As a ycsutt, these aspects; of the volume were sub.stantially out of date even at tli.e time of publication. 
• riie potential educational. iwul pracLical value of u national atlas is a.s great as that of any other Covcrnmcnl publication. 
So rluil full valucj:^n be .obtained iVoiu it. VV/c Nalioihtl Atlas of Canada should be Urought'up to date with revised 
cditioiKs at regular iimTrvals. / , ( 

, - The ijnportance of geographical knowjcttge-^nti of mapwork fof pjublic education and ,ft)x/decision-niaking is clearly - 
reflected in the attention ^that has been given rtround the world to the preparation of national aliases. Canada has at ' 
times .played a leading'role in this enterprise. At otiier tinies^.howevcr; it Mias faltered badly. Canada's first national alias, 
wliich was the se-cond in the wo/'ld,. \\<a.s published in 1 90(i^only seven yc^rs after'the piiblicaiiou of^ the Atlas of^Xnland 
in hS9^). Sinjic' lhi)n so.inc fifty co'uh{rii:s have produced orjvioi-e- cditii^s of natpnal. atlases that follow the princi]^k^v 
of ihe^ original lMnnis|i and Cauadiai,! examples.. j\ -sccdnd edition of Xlie Canatlian atljSs li'ppear'edjn ' l^J l.S, but the 
progranune lapsed badly afttrr that auti over forty years passed before the n.ppearance of the third edition in 1^58. The • 
Kf:y2lnira>icc sixteen years later in 197^1 of the current, fourth editiqii has helped to. fill a serious gap in the published ancf 
acoossiWt^^a^ information about ouT country. Indeed. prK)r to the ap^^carance of the fourth edition the most 

. technii^y iidvirricedaiul up-to-date maps .of CaniUkpiira number of.' fields, including certain aspects .of geology, had been 
prepi/red in other comTrnc:<^i)du^^^ the Soviet l^njon aiid'-nungary. The record or C^'anadian support for work on'the 
ge^j/rapliy of Cartada is tjuis u^n^i^^rsttyr^one of both considcrableoachievcmcnt antf surprising neglect. 
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j}^ iniportuncc'of cartography is receiving iito:Qasihii^ recognition, and.this is an area of geographical studios in Which » 
>sltiYliolly more tcachiiu', and rt\searel/couk1j-)c^Ht:J^ univcrsitieV^Maps generally contaiu nuicli more 



.mH rjujrtion'tlian mostjpcoplc huili/e. The locatiojial uccuri&^ many older iiiaps^, instance, i's low, l^ut thoy often 
pn y/^"'*'''Vi vveallji of information^ on other topics, hor niany-*[Ss^f^the country, the |)nly literary source of historical/ 
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inh)r!nuU()n is inapy. OiR^Cuiuuliaii gcot;raplicr willi whom tlic ConiniisMon corJVspoiuibil illiislrated whaTtJld maps caii 
r-eveal about Canada: 

I'.arly nia()s of Caij^da rcHect (he c.\pk)rer\s hniitcd knowledge aud iinique perception of (m^and.Jnforination 
written on sueh maps describes both the land and event.s aiKl features observed. When. Southern Canada becanie 
more pop.ulatcd'wr the nineteenth century; maps made at the time contained pjacc^nanies and other features that •. 
re.necl tlje cultural variety of the settlers and the close eommunily life that once existeij^^ind has largely disappeared 
now..,, , o2 ' ■ V . 

\, ■ • . ^, ... 

Ijecause the special role of maps and map-making in the historical development and present managemqnt of Can^iila, 
the (\)nuiussi()n l)eljcves strongly that the arts and sciences of map-ma1<,ing and h^ap udli/ation should be fosteVed, and 
that existing map resources tihou Id be more carefully conserved and more fully iitilued'-than tlicy have been in the past. 
Research and pul^ieation intist be suppcTite^ to meet the need for current' cartographic information. The deniand for new 
maps extends, from studies of densely populated urban centres to the rapidly developitig frontier regions of the Canadian 

et^tio 
\ {\\\ 

lias ajready'madc to t))e developmejir of this tyjie of nrappiiig. More work is also needed iiiXthe areas of Canadian 
historical geography and .ltv[)onymy. The 'loss to foreign collectors of Canadian maps of liistortpl. significance should be 
; checked, and steps sliould be taken to.accjuire copies and, where [possible, the originals of maps\hcld outside Canada that 
.^relate ti) the history of tliisrcouutrv. ) \ * * 

A greater milKhcr ol good, comprehensive map cAlleetion.s should be established at universities anuNcoHeges and \ 



North, reaching and Research in the ndds of aerial photography and air photo int-erpret^tion, as well as in connection ' - 
with other remote scnsini* prograimncs. shouUI be sustained and expanded to maintain th\important contribution Canada 



>\xi>ting^collectjoiJtslu)uld be strengthened. There s 
historical ma()s'a{ unWersiticsvtli each of the regions 
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nould be^ several major depositories for current maps u.nd ond/or* 
of Canada. S^ch collections should- develop regional artd thematic 
speciattics, axiptopViatc to the localit)n and academii st rengths of the universities in which thpy are located; Ihuvcrsities 
can provide a valuat)le scrv'^cc to their respective coiV^m unities, which is entirely in keeping with their academic role, by 
serving as centre's !\)r eart/graphic information about their own particular regions, as well asjbuilding up other specjatHiuip 
collections. A real ciTort /should be nuulc to devclojr (he arctic sections" in major map collections across the country. The 
^.^^C'onnnissmn was surprised to note that o\\\y tw*o/(nii»versities in Canada claimed to specialize ui Arctic map iioldings In 

* response to a recent survey.'^ < ' . . . - ' 

j» , ^ * ' ^ ' " 

, Inlormation about their map cplleutions , and aboiU thl' potential uscfuliicss of these collection's should be made more 
w:idely 'known b\ universities to t-licir students and Leaching staff, and to other cduciftioiuii institutions in the connnunity. 

• I he sco'pe oi'- maps as iest>urcc ujatcrials for Canadian studies at all levels of education and in a wide. variety of disciplines 
should bc^empluisi/cd. liisU1k*tion in the use of maps should be inelutfed in teacher training piogiamines and systematic 
enNcctibns of maps slunild .be.dev-ehfpcd in, every high school as ;rnutlnjil element of® the school library* 

(K)od. iYrap collections are. tf tiny thiiig/morc dilljcujpt^i develo[) and maintain, than good collections of books, Map 
collections slu>Hld. theiclore. he made the resj)onsrb>Hly -of trained personnel who are familiar both with library practice^ 
'"and with the aeaclemic disciplines served by such collections, to this end the place of n'ldp librarianship should i)c l\irthcr 
' recogni/e'd In schools ol library scienee. and the jMoncering wiirk of the University of l orOnto' in training map librarians 
. nIiuuIcI be taken as an example foi the deAelopment -of simifar courses elsewhere, Lhiiversities ecfuld also help t\) sthnulatc 
sti^ent mlciest, in the professions of cartograph> and map librarianship tju'ough courses in geography and \\\ many other 
-^^ntrrrpjincs.. includiJig history. ccotu)mics.*poli(ics. sociology, anthropology ami environmental studies, in which the'-^ 
•Msefuln.ess of maf)s and olhei cartographic documents is demojist rated. \ * - . ^ 

I he Commission observed a number ot trcn<is,aud develoioments in the teaciiing o( .uei))jraphy at Canadian universities 
tiial^^uitkl have siunificaiU iiuplirations lor C.itiadi.iii studies in this field. When it began its investigation. Ipr. example, the 
Con)inissioii \^as advised to.ex|)cct a Irend away trom 'regional geograj)hy\ the nu)de of teachiiig that gives great 
attention fo the (Ku-tteular locale under cxau'iTTTTitioa and that., tlierefore, fs liighly^Ganadian-orientcd when tiiis country 
or its regions are thy focus of analysis. It was suggested tluTtHncccasiiig emphasis would ..be given iitstead to . 
problenMirieiUed and systeinatiA. or theoretical studies. ^iIl which Canadian situations would serve primarily as illustrative 
examples rather ^lan as subjects for study, ro^soine degree this trend is* already evident, and there has been a swing ' 

■■ ^ ■ ■ - . 70 ' , ■ ■ :.. V \ 
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towards L|U.nUi(a(jvo, inathonrjiicol loohimiuo and a preoccupation witli bcliavioural ideas borrowed from psychology and 
tlie suuial sciences. As a result; tlie attcation.tlev;oted directly (o the study ofCunadian geographical problems and 
• eircuitistdnces luis diniimsijcd at \cveral universities and niay[ apparently, dinuriish still further. . " ' 

""^huleed, pcrhupi; the ujost striking thing io lui outside observer about the present stale of geography at ('anadian 
univeT^iiiOs^s the absence, with'a lew honourable exceptions, of any real teams who concentrate on ('anada as aii entity. 
Jn tlieir reaciiDih-u^amsMlie/^rthod bt jhe post-war yeurs, w)icn (Jritfilh 1'aylor in ToroHto 'and Raoul Blanehard in 
MonirciU made sin^^that rcgrojmLjjUHn*^ in general and Canadian stgdics in particular were at the core of the- eurrieuluni, 
. many of tiie current faculty nK\nilk'rs trC^I^ mniistiidies Hfid regional synthesis as if they properly beloiiged to Walt I)isney 
or iNehemjaiu 'i iu)sc who have this outlook do ijot often see Canadian studies as n eeiitral, or even legitimate, part of 
(iicir academic work. If (he/ trq^aj Canadian problems at'all,- it Is within a framework and an idcQlogy estabhslied 
elsOvhcre.' Ah additional reason for the neglect of regionaK-ourses in geograpTiy irTtiV be that teaching them requires a' 
high cnrj^«?e^>t^ir, e\|xcrience and breadt]iH)f understanding onMhe lecturer's part, Regioiral courses when, really well 
tuuglit are nc)t soTrn^h^tcclnucal. as they are liberal a^ ■ * '''^ 

Noting this trend, the Commission urges the need lo retain a reasonable balance in the geography eurriculgn'i, one 
that wril alh)W sufficient attdntioii to the geographic problems andvcirgumstauees of this country. In addition to broadcLr 
coimjes examining Canadian questions, the Couunissioii recommends that each geography department should offer at least 
TTTTe course concerned with the specific province or region in which the univcrs;ijy is located. There arc do/ens of 
nnportant, often urgent, geographical topics to be explored in every. region of this country, ranging from questions of 
lanii use and demographic studies -totproblems of resource devcloptnent and cnvironnfenlal eionditions. It is rubbish to ,Hay, 
as some do, that teaching and research about these domestjc.situ:Uions will lack academic value and rigour. 

h was fVeLjueialy suggested to the Comnvission that thc^lpck oC4i>tention, hostility-even, towards (\ihadian studies in 
some univj^ity geography departments is related to the fact that a. very high proportion of their faculty memher.s are not 
Canadi;i^s and. that the interests of many of these non-C^madians .^ire related to the problems and circumstances o^ other 
vst;>tiet.ie:ii^JIhc\(\jnu^^ iu)ted some grounds, for this belief. In^973-I<)74,nearly onc-lialf (over 46-;j of thl\full-tiiue^ 
stat^l' members teaclung ueography at Canadian universities vvcrv citi/.ens'of other countries, hi one regioh, the VVeste/n^ 
- Proyiiices, well over one-half of the full-time faculty in. geography were non-Canadian. 



1 he ^xinmiission was glad to obscrv; a nuuibcr ol areas m which increasing attciition is now being given to the 
Canadian ^iiuljcs as[K^cis of geo^>vq)hy. In courses'in histJ\(ical^eogi aphy attent-ioii is often given to-the evokition and 
evjiloralion t>( tlie-Caiuidian-landseiYjii:. to settlement patterns, to the developifrent of transportation networks, to tfie 
tiacmg of llnkajjws.aiul tc^ the migrations of ethnic and wher socio-ccoifomic groups. Recreational geography has attracted 
increased emphasis'in^rccent yeais. paralleling the enormously expanded importance of recrealioji it.self. Recreation js 
consiLlcred^lVdm \arioii^p,erspectives. including its economic, sociological and regional implieation.s. I he use and 
Miumagcment of outiloor reLi>iA.tk)nal lands, including parks and [larks pohcy, are, studied separately certain departments 
of geography. In n.uiny courses iii^vljvsical geography, \vhere the study of sui.'h natural resources as waiter and energy 
sources is stressed, and in some courses^ojriented lowauls selected .Canadian regions, signifjcant Canadian c<)ntent is also 
natuiall) included. \ " . ^ 

0 ' ' • . t ■ V 

At Mune umvcisities courses of" a geogi ap^^ioi^^ are being taught by various other academic departments. 
Dejnn lnienU n! economics, tor example, m.iv offer,a course h\ economrc geography^ Similarly, various facets of human 
. feoguipii) . such as populatjoy^udies. do and urban studies, are often exfilored in courses offered by 

depattments of sticiolo^iv^m sucii instances the Commission did note an increasing tendency .to stress tlie theoretical 
duuenMons\)f geography, rather tJian the facts , of a, given proble'm or situation, this approach, again, tended to eliminate 
( anadian content or to reduce i4 to an ilUistrjtive role, whicHi sometimes was Htlle more than an after-thought, thus, for. 
example, references to flalifax, Winm[)eg. I dnipntoiu Montreal or Toronto moy soineiimes He. found only in the context "• 
oj' vusc stiulies of • \wieiicair urban ilevelnpment. the Comnvission W()uld not wish in any way to disparage elTorts at " -^"^ 
comparative analysis. On tlie contrary, it believes tTuit all areas of Canadian studies should Include, comparative studies of 
. situations in other countries. Moreover, it iiotes.with pleasure that urban planning experts from the United States often 
-* cite and rely U()on sueli studies conducted in (Hmada anch^econimend Canadian, practices and policies. 'Howevcr,'thc' * 
"^'^'Mniission does feel that a reasonable proportion of studies of tlii.s kiiursltould focius primarily on the distinctive 
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features orCanaJiuii urban development and a^cialed problems. This particular need was highlighted at a symposiuni'on 
•^'Canadian Pubhc 1 and Use in IV»riipcLMive'<fpunsorcd by the Social Science Research Council in ,iOctobc*r A 
coinnKntiUor responding to one of the Ibirnal papers felt that the contribution of Canadian social scientists to. ttic study 
" urban land problems Wfbeeii singularly inadequate: " • * \ 

Acadeniie uMalys^is of urban land, city by ejtj;', is virtually non-existent iirCanada a situation which is a disservice 
' . to this urban ii^t-ion tyul Is acutely felt by the policy-makers who do. and irVis.ttrnakc frequCntj complicated, hard 

decisions affeeting lan^l.^ ^ ' A * ♦ ^ « 

C^eouraphers might usefully assunie a leadirt^ role in correcting this deficiency. - 

. ■ " "V ■ ' ■ ■ " <' ' 

Another deficiency requiring' the attention of Canadian geographers is. in the arjja of bibliography. As a recent paper on 
ihi>> subject noted, *()nc ha_s only^to'look at the bibliographic coverage available tO the researcher on similar American or , 
[hitisir]KOblcms to be aware of the paucity of similar Canadian materiaT,'^ ^ ;Tbere is ciir'rently 4io bibliography published 
■mt-<%ivada. eitJier In a monograph or as a regular .scries, that covers all aspects offgeography. The Bfbiiographie 
, ^)j^raphuiiic^utchi(itioPiuk\ an annual published in Paris since IKOSrffas a Canadian section that does cover all areas, bat 
il is very slow in appearing, (he niost recent volume, published in 1^^72, covers publications of.iyVOj so it is now at least 
live year,s out of dale. Moreover, theix: is no bibliograplucal scri(Js or volume covering all aspects of the various sub -fie Ids 
• ' either p(iy^cal..gcography orjiumun geography in Canada, 'fhere is, tluis, an acute need (on an annual comprehensive 
\aiul systematic bibhography of Canadia;rgeagraphy. Therp is also a lack of specific Canadian topical bibliographies pn 
Mich diverse subjects as city plaiming in Canada, historieaj and eecrnomic geography, and Canadian'population geography. 
Similarly, theie is at preseiU no system for listing the nvany maps put out by companies and other private organi/ationji 
■^o that tlicy can be readily identified by scholars and accjuired by librarians. The same probleni exists with a substantial 
amount of published.'tuursemi-published i'cderal (Im'erninent documents related to Canadian geographic research. The 
CuniDiissipn urines the Departmenl ol' hniVgy. Mine/--and Resources, through the Surveys and Mapping Branch, to work 
hiscly with tlic Canudian Association of (geographers, the National Library, the Department of the Hnvironment and 
other interested geographers and organi/i^ibns to find solutions to these problems, ' • 

-Jt is also cssontiaK thai luorc archiyaJ work be done in the field of geography. More active programmes both to collect 
and to catalogue maps are KHjuired<*ln particular, there is a need for a comprehensive*, national califloguc of maps that 
N\ill piovide to all researcluMsgii tlie social and physical sciences, *in one place, ii knowledge of what is available 
tfuYiUgJunil Canada, l oriunalely. life projected Natio'nal' Union Catalogue of Maps, which is being prepared under the 
-irfriU ilireclion of the Associatityi oT Canadian MapdJbraries a'nd the l*uhlic Arehives of Canada, will meet this 
u^quiiemcnt. However, progiess in the eretrlion of the National Union Catalogue of Maps has been. slow, primarily because 
oi lack of nvCHiey. i lie ( aialoguc has. in I'acl. been under discussio.n since i%7 and uiufer preparation since 1073. The 
C ommission urges the Can'adian (Jovernment to pi'ftvide the funds needed to complete this important project at -an early 
date. \ ^ . 

• The Coiimiission was glad to note that participation in field trips is often a recjuirement of geography programmes at ^ 
( anadian jniiversitics While some courses have Included travel to parts of the United States or-clscwlicre, most field trips " 
^Movide go^^lPoppo! tunities for studvnts to visit unfamiliar parts of Canada in order to make nrst-hand"*obscrvations ^ 
Eolated to [\qTihlems under investigation. I hc Commission draws to the attention of private donors, a"s well as of • 7 
novciiiment. the practical and academic value of this aspect of'Canadian geographical studies and the need to support it 
ailh adequate"^fuiKhng. ' ^ ^ ;^ ' 

ff ' . . . , 

i-hc Conunisjiion also noteil with intciesi that .some departments of geogra[7iiy that allow or .require a thesis for the ^ 
lMchelor\ degree tend to suju'est Canadian lopicsH'or these theses, -fhis is a welcome development, which would 
rnovide an opportunity for iiiteiested students to explore such topics in more depth than might otherwise be possible. 

I he ( onniussion {owukI that some geograpliers aio playing an important role in Canadian studies through their 
p.uticipation in environmeiUal sUidios programmes and in formally-de.sigiuitcd Canadian studies programmes., especially 
when these arc in specific fields related to their own area of interest. 11ic Boreal Institute for Northern Studies of the 
Q ' nivcisitN of Alberta, for example, conducts an .v//// Arctic summer school, which Ikks a strong geographical 
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coioponcnt. Similarly, gt^ogra^jihcrs associared,wiUv (lie Arctic Institute of North America have made very significant 
. contfilnaions to the st^idy of the Arctic and to fastcrjng interdisciplinary co-operation and coninuimcation in this vitally 
inif)ortHnt.area of (*anada. The Institute has developed one: of the best Arctic libraries in the world. It publislies one of 
. 't lie Me w jo u riia fs , A relic \ that is fo cti scd 6 n t he po fa r re g io n ; p ro d u ces t h e A re tic bibliography , a majo r re fe re n ce se r ies ; 
and sponsors a variety of.otlicr publications on the North that are of interest to people in many fields of research. The 
Commission urges universitic-i^W^ncouragc and* support: such efforts to enhance intcidiseiplinary co-operation between - 
geographers and scholars in other ficlds\Supii cdK)perative activities will, amongst their own advantages, help to draw 
increasing numbers of students to study the geography of Canada and to heighten their awareness of the importance of 
such.study to an understanding of this coun'try. ■ ' ' 

The ( omniission believes that geography needs to be developed in fhe curriculum, and to be a part of ihe. curriculum, 
at more. universities. Thc^country needs 'more people trained as geographers, in a variety of specialties, and more people 
witji ti knowledge^ of Canadian geography, to help our society to deal constructively with the vastness and complexity of 
its inherit Huce. . , // . 



History 



Although selectt'd aspects of Canada's past hud been studied aj Universitc Laval <r(5V. sc3nie time previously, it was not until, 
nearly the end of the nln"t^t;^c^Ulc^ with the work of George Wroifg and Ciiafles W. Colby in the Departments 
of History at the Ujiiversity oO^>7orrta4M^^ McGill University, respectkely, that discrete courses in Canadian history were 
first introduced to the eurricula^ikf the I'liglislblangTiiige universities of Canada. Continuous expansion has occurred ^since 
then in the teaching oft^nnidian histt)^y4nj1ie universities of, both lingfish-spea king and Freneli-speaking Canada. Replies 
from fifty-four, universities to the Commission's preliminary quthvtionnairc, which..were supported and amplified by ' 
sujipleuienlary iiuiuiries, revealed 4hat niore Canadian-or[ented eour^^>es are found in history than in any other Ulsciplinc. 
Rougiij^' fo\ir hfuuhed of the nearly two thousand undergraduate course offerings in history departments across the^ 
countiyJ(KUs on Canadian hi.^tory. Based on detailed in for m;j1 ion supplied by fifty institutions, the Cominis^ion . 
determined that about n-inctecn.thou,suad students are enrolled in history courses relating to Canada. This figure is higher 
tlum that for any other discipline, and it amounts to^approxiniately 34 per cent of the total number of students 
enrolled in all history coiitses. . 



» lj)c. discrepancy bc'lween the peVcentagc of student enrolment in Canadian history courses (34',;) and the percentage of 
courses in Canadian history among the tolal^iuniher offered (20'; ) suggests that, in this field as in many others, student 
interest is well ahead of the course stiueture. It also suggests that t lie re maybe an imbalance in the distribution of 
faculty vyiirkloads among those leacliing Canadiaif and non-Canadian history courses. I'his would be a matter of concern if 
such un/imbalanee could be shown to work severe disadvantages upon teachers of Canadian history courses. However, 
the Commission's in()uiries on this point iijdlcated that, in most instances, student-faculty ratio.^Jn Canadian history 
courses are iiot out of line with those In otiicr history ccnir,ses because of the te'ndcncy for certain high-cjirojnxcnt courses 
in Caiuulian history to be taught by several facuhy members, or, at some institutions, with the aid of graduate^ stg^dents. 
However, where this is not the case, faculty inenifiers teaching Canadian history courses often face much higher ^ 

student-faculty ratios than their cotleagues. In these situations, tiie Commission r_econmiends that tliC'^dG^mUlliJilts ^ 

concerned taktf steps to rediK*e or eliminate the imbafancc. -'J-----..!. ^ 



The ConuiVissioirs iiKjuiries also i;evetnetf~thtft-4Jii^j^^ of the university has relatively little impact on the proportion of/ 
CaiuKlian-contei\t coursi^s among departmental o[Tcriiigr^TTTM4sU)ry. Nor does the-si/.e'of a university appear to affect in 
any consistent ()attern the pr^brtion of students enrX^lled in C anadia.n-oriented history courses relative to total cnrolmei^t 
in history. In general. ho\yevci, smaller univci^sities4iave both the highest proportion of Canadian his^torv/courses, abou^ 
30 per ceut, and the liighest proportion of students enrolled in tiiese courses, nearly 50 per cent. HoXevcr, the range 
noj>cry large^ when all institutiony arc compared, and s^ch discrepancies may often be caused by factors Other . than 
univeisttv; si/e. . . • 



The Commission was glad lo I nuHliat there is a grovving tendency to provide an early introduct40n to the hi/iory of 
Canada in the undcrgrudunte curriculum. A cummon practice now is for an introductory course in Canadian hliftory 
^'"■Mieially in the first or second year) to ho suacfdcd hy more specinli/ed courses, seminars and reading pro^'ammes in 
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subsequent years. Inlroductory courses are fi^ucntly described as *A**>urvey oT Canadian history, eniphasi/jng political, 
economic and social developments to the present day\ I he Commission is of the opinion that a, substantial introduetory 
course in Canadian history should be available to all students entering university in this country, whether or not they 
-{propose to take a uuijor in thc^^lise^plinc. \\ is concerned that at several universities there is no opportunity for the study 
of Canadhn history at the first-year level, liven where the primary goal set by the department of history is to introduce 
••Students to the nature of the discipline in its first-year progrannnc, proWsion should be made to ensure that Canadian 
materials are included in such an introduction. ' _ . 

Upper-year course offerings in history generally include 'period' or Mopieal' studies, allowing a morc Uiorough 
examination of political, economic and social development than is available in the-fiitroduetory surveys|pjAmong these, thc^ 
Commission was glad^ to find that I'rench Canada is the specific subject of couY^es offered at most EnpWi-language 
universities. It recommends, that such courses be made available at all l.inglish-langu;ige institutions, Similarly, 
opportuitit ies should be made available at all French-language universities for students to. acquire a knowledge of the 
history and traditions of l:nglish Canada. Because the historians of French Canada and of hnglish Canada do not, for a 
variety of reasons, share the same historiographical traditions, it is especially important that' this dimension of Canada's"* 
history'be given adequate attention. Indeed, the Connnission believes that historiography should receive increased 
recogirition in all courses in Canadian history. j 

Regio!ial studies are of particular ii|fportancc to a cotmtry aj? large and diverse as Canada. lkcause«of this, the 
Connnission was glad to find that' courses in 'regioiial history arc now .offered at a number of universities across the 
country. However, tlier-c'ts /oo'm for more attention to (his aspect of historical work, including comparative regional 
history studies as well as courses focusing on the region iy which a particular university is located. Several recently 
plTbilShed bibliographies should provide valuable assistance in obtaining resource materials for such courses. The 
Commission makes further reconnuendaiions on this subject in a subsequent section of this chapter dealing with regional 
studies. " * ' . . 

History courses have lorig been accorded a central place in the .undergraduate curriculum of Canada's universities. This 
. is so in ^xirt because of the iniportant role they play as 'background' or 'service' courses for students whose interests are 
\*entred in other disciplines such as literature, sociology, economics and potitics, and for some students in the sciences and 
in pre-profcssional programmes. In many instances, of course, this service is reciprocated when students majoring in 
history enrol in courses offered by other departments. The Connnission believes that Canadian history courses can provide 
a parWularly iniportant service function to complement the work of othei^dcparlments. With the growing interest in • 
Canadian studios, it will be increasingly desirable for departments of history to rceogni/.e their responsibilities in this 
regard Imd for other university departments to draw u[)on their sepvices. The study 'of history should provide Canadian 
^^mder^iyul nates, whether nuijoring in Jhis field or in other disciplines, with an integrated view of their society and of its 
deVcJpplnent. The enrichment of Canadian history t?tudies with the addition of new areas of social and cultural history 
will. pcr|ia[)s, further stimulate stiKrirnt--iatercst in, the subject. 

Courses in Canadian urban hustory. U\ economic, business, labom* and military lu.story. in intellectual history, irf^the 
history of native peoples and in^'the history of Canada's international relations should be inerudcd in the undergraduate 
curriculum tX) a greater extent thaii is now the case at many universities. While opportunity to jtudy such topics is 
sometimes available to anulergraduates through special .seminars and reading courses,* they are infrequei;nily found in 
calendar listings, h'ortunately' .studies of t[iis nature are being undertaken more frequently at the graduate level, where a 
nuinber of vahiable tiicscs in these areas have recently been completed or arc jiow in progress.^ ^ 

Although a few universities now olTer s[)ecific courses in Canadiaii social history, and some consideration may be given 
to social history studies within otlier regional and period-oriented courses, this aspect- oT Canadian history is still 
comparatively neglected, "fhc Connnission wishes to stress tiie importance of courses in social history as piih of a 
\vcll-r,ouiidcd undergraduate history progrannnc. I'or example, the historv of religious thought in Canada and the role of 
religion in social development slunild ccfnstitute a significant part of such studies," even though current research and 
publication in tills area are still limited. ^ ' ' * v. . 

Q A number nf briefs received by the Commission suggested that there is a need for a better understanding of the role 
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pliiycd ui ihc history ol CaiUKla by cducution, hy slm^hcc and technology, by medicine, by law and by events and 
dcvelopnieuls in other prorej)Sional I'lelds. I he need for study of the history of these aspects of Canadian society has only 
recently been rceognl/cd by some historians, and there arc still many who assiduously ignore them in their teaching and 
research. While there havc^ been ^onie recent, jhough still limited, iniiiatives in research in these areas, such themes are 
only just beginniiig H) be introduced into (he undergraduate curriculum.' The University of Western Ontario, for example, 
now olTers a course on Mhe iltVclopuicnt of scientific and medical activities in Canada from aboriginal times to the 
presei\t day\ Ccrfuih niedical faculties for some time have had members. intercst^jd in the history of medicine, as, for 
example, is tlie case at the Ihiiver.sity ol Ihilish Columbia. The Commission welcomes the annouiiccment that J;json A. 
Hannah Chairs in I'he History ofMcdlcal and Related Sciences are to be established at several Ontario universities/ 
.^Similarly, iiitcrcsted faculty members in schools of law, as well as in departments of history, are beginning to offer a 
small ivumber of courses in Canadian legal history. A growing nuniber of universities are novy placing some emphasis on 
the history of Canadian education. Courses are at last being ^^ffcred at several universKics on various aspects of the history 
of sporl and recreation in Canada, a l)elated recognition of the important role of these activities in the life of this 
country. 

V • ' . 

\hn'garci (iowmg, in her inaugural lecture as Professor of the History of Science at Oxford University, pointed to the 
ineed for both science and history undergraduates to study the" political and Social history , of science as an integral part of 
their eburs^ curriculum. As she noted, some of the most agojvi/a.ng problems and significant consequences arising from 
modern science luive been essentially historical, social and political in their nature, not technical or scientific. Yet it is 
difficult (o feeogni/c the enormous part sgence and technology have played in the development of Canada from an 
exa-mination of the history syllabuses of our universities. It should by now be clear that (he history of science and 
technology is not marginal •io the study of Canadian history. Indeed. H is central to' it. These and other jelated questions 
are explored more fully m subsequent chapters dealing with science and technology and the Canadian component in 
education for the professions. . . ■ 

n 

Evidence of a growhig interest in Canadian business history studies is found in thesis and research listings, in periodical 
publications and in several maj^pr works that have appeared in recent years. 1'he Sunnner 1973 issue o{ The Bmiiwss 
History Review published by the' Harvard limversity Graduate Scliool of Business Administration, for example, was 
entirely devoted to Canadian af(\urs, including an analysis of trends in Canadian business and economic history. A number 
of related articles oM the study of business history in Canada are found in the collection of essays edited by DiWiitTS. 
Macmillan hv CanaJiaii Business History: Selected Stuilies, N97-I97I (Toronto, 1972). These include 'Canadiim Business 
History A[)[)rr)iiches and Publicahons to 1970' by l-redcrick H. Armstrong. 'Problems and Traditions of Businfe History: 
Past I \amples and CLtnadian Prospects by Alan Wilson and a review of 'Business" Records: The Canadian Science' by John 
11. Ar^-hei. 

the tone oi' nUich of this%vriling reflects ii welcome confidence that a small but growing number of profc/sional 
scholars will continue to contribute their talents to the field of Canadian business histojy. However, it also/reflects their , 
concern that the ifnportanee and potefUial of business history studies have not. yet been.ful|y perceived \/\ this country, 
As otic historian has observed. ' ^ „ • 

Business history* long reeogni/.ed in other countries as a field .of study in ifs own right, languished in Canada until 
tile l^)7Us lack of" interest by historians and businessmen. Con.sequently a survey of what needs to be done in 
Ciuuulian economic and business history there is no history of Canadian nuinufacturing, no satisfactory 'survey of 
^ post-Confederation economic .history, tio rc'adablc work on a wide range of industries and companies, etc. /etc, 
might be as long or longer than an article on the existing literature. 

Sowc the less, there are grounds for restrained optimism aboj^rthe prospects for advancing business history in Canada in a 
manner that will oonj:inue to be helpful to sciiolars in sucTlAissocialcd fields as urban studies, social and economic history, 
transportation, and public policy rhearch. A need. 'pcrsis|/ however, to persuade CaiiadimJ^usinesscs of the importance of 
. business history research and to encourage" them to sup|x\rt it by iustitutiirg effective records'^managemcnt prograHunes 
and archival policies. This.subjeet and related c[uestions are\^;imined more fully in the chapter on archives. 

■ [ here has been a parallel c^pansion ot interest in the -study of the hislor); ol labour, in Canadji. Scholarly work in 
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CaiKuiian labour Jnstory is reflected in a growing volume of publications. The Public Archives of Canada is actively 
involved in the collection of 'records of historical significance , relating to the Canadian labour movement, which invite 
scholarly examination. A limited number of research organizations, including the Regroupement de chercheurs en llistoire' 
des Travallleurs qucbecois, are conducting programmes to promote information exchange in selected areas of Canadian 
labour history. ^ * 

■* 9 

There is nuieh work to be done in both teaching and research about the history of many of the ethnip or minority 
groups in Canada, including the native peoples, the Trench-speaking minorities outside of Quebec and the Bnglish-speaking 
minority within Quebec, in addition to the many other diverse cultural groups that have made their home m Canada. The 
particular need for iiiDre'schoiarly attention to these subjects,' and to the role of women in Canadian history and 
contemporary society, is explored in subsequent sections of this chapter. 

X ■ - ' ■ 

C:m;Klian historiatis have already made a notable contribution iivthe fielu of biography and this is an area in which 
scholarly interest and activity are clearly being maintained. However, definitive biographies are still lacking of many of the 
major figures in Canadian history. Moreover, little more than a start has been made on the biographical study of the work 
of many other Canadians who, though secondary figures in our history, none, the less made significant contributions to 
the life and affairs of this country. Much of the biographical work done to date- has been concerned with those who were 
active in the political arena. Thpre is, consequently, a particular need for m]Dre. biographies of Canadians who have made 
their contribution in other fields, including the arts and letters, religious affairs, education and scholarship, -Science and 
the professioiis,* labour and commerce, conservation and sport and recreation. The influence ofWie Dictiojiary of Canadian 
Ijliography in stimulating interest, research and revision in Canadiarf'iyTOgfaphical studies must beVcknowiedged with 
appreciation, • 

Uriels and represeiitations, and the Commission's own inquiries, indicated that Canadian military history is also a 
subject 'meriting' further development and support. War and military institutions, for good or ill, have played a major role « 
Ai\ the formation ol' modern societies, and Canada has been no exception. Catiadian involvement in twentieth century wars 

the Boer War, the l^'irst: and Second World Wars, and the Korean War as well as the country's arrangements for 
defence in peacetime, have prtjfoundly influenced Canada's development and have hacl'an impact not only upon external 
relation.s but ^upon the internal fabric of Canadian society as well. Historians, sociologists and political scientists, though in 
j^imitcd numbers, have rightly concerned themselves with various aspects of Canada's military experience. 

Various activities withii^ the scholarly community reflec;t an increasing intej;est in the field of militik.y affairs, and a' 
growing realization of the .significant part playcti by these affairs in our history. For example. Chairs of Strategic Studies * 
have been esrablished a( seven Canatlian universities since 1967, and in 1971 a military liistory committee was formed 
wilhiu the Canadian Historical Association to organize sessions on military history and to bring together scholars pursuing 
studie.s in thi.s field. However, much still needs to he done to support and encourage teaching and research In this subject. 
I'or example., more study is ncetlcd of tlie impact of military institutions on Canadian society. Many'aflpects TTf UahTidT^ 
military policy between the two world wars antl during the Second World War have ydt to be investigated by scholars. 
Detailed ca.se studies have yet to be doue oji the ehiploymeiit of our arined forces in peacetime and on the itifluence of 
the ariiied forces on national policy in both peace and wnr. While there is a growing volume of regimental and army corps 
histories, few naval and air units'lme been tlie subject of .similar studies. There has, indl;ed, been a tendency to treat 
naval and air force history as an antiquarian pastime'. ^1 he entire field of Canadian naval history in particular has been 
neglected. The l-rancofil'ione aspects. of Canatlian military history deserve much more attention than they have received. 
1"here is no 'wish tO detract from the outstanding work done by a small band of scholars in drawing attention to the need 
foi *more work in these a;Kl otiier areas of C'anadian military history.- 

, ' The 'work of the Directorate of Hi,story at National Defence Headcjuarters in furtheo^ the study of Canadian military 
history merits special mention, Through its spon.sorship and support of rcseiVch and sttftlies in this field, thc^ Directorate 
has made an extraorditiarily valuable cotitiibution to many aspects of Canaduvn historicaJ scholarship. Tlie' Commission 
recommends to the Departinent of National Defence that the Directorate bc.given incr(^sed financial support to efiablc it 
to contribute even more fimy to this work. In particular, the Connnissiun' urges that funds be .provided to establish within 
the Directorate a section cle voted to .the I'rancophone uspecls of Canadian military history. In addition, the, Commission 
■jcommen'ds the establishment of a pioarammc of grants tO' enable students and scholars to make fuller u.se of the 

- ■ ' ■ I 'd ^ 
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Directorate's resources and facilities. Such a programme should include grants to enable visiting professors and 
post-doctoral fellows to undertake research on major thenies in Canadian military history, and provision for summer, 
students ta gain e^xperience working on various projects'at the Directorate. Mare support is also required for the 
organization of and participation in national and international meetings concerned with military historical studies. In,^ 
field of military archives, it is often a race against time to find and jireserve materials before they are scattered or 
destroyed. Resources should be provided for the Public Archives and the Directorate of Defence to prepare a national 
. inventory of sources for the study of Canadian military history. ' *' 

• Wliile intellectual history has recently gained^some momentum in Canada, the Commission notes with regret that there 
is still little activity among Canadian academic historians in the field of cultural history. The proposal of the Royal 
Society of Canada to mark its one hundredth anniversary in 1982 by the preparation of'a four voluifie Cultural History 
of Canada is therefore -particularly welcome. 'Hie series is intended to be a critical and evaluative study of tanadian 
culture made up of contributions from a variety of scholars and embracing the-arts and humanities, the social sciences, 
technology, sport and recreation, the physical and life sciences, professions and occupations, and external influences. To 
free the Royal Society from anxiety about the ultimate costs of the Cultural History of Canada, and so that the project 
can be launched with vigour and assurance, indications of substantial financial support arc now required from both the 
public and the private sectors. The Conunission hopes that such support will be found for this commendable undertaking. 

In concluding this section; the Conunission notes the need for more bibliographical work in many areas of Canadian 
history. A recent examination of the field points to the need, among others, for more annotated bibliographies of local 
and regional history and of minority groups and cultures.*" More speciali/.ed subject bibliographies are also required, as 
arc bibliographical facilities in numy areas of audio-visual record, including film, radio, ny/sic and oral history. 'There is, as 
well, a real need for detailed indexes in many areas including nineteenth and early twen^tieth century Canadian s^ 
publications and representative newspapers: There is still, too, need for a cooiplete and consoj||pated bibliography o\ 
Canadian historical bibliographies. ^ ^ 

Political Science^ ^ \ 

The Connnission's incjuirics among teachers and students alilce at all levels of the educational system revealed that most 
students graduating from high school today lack basic knowloOgc about Canadian political matters. Moreover, unless they 
go on to major in political studies at universit,y, their knowledge of the political institutions aiid public affairs of this 
country will not likely have expanded appreciably by the time they conlplete an undergraduate degree, Indeed, in some 
instances, even if they do major in political studies at university, their knowledge of Canadian political matters may not 
be much greater because of the companitive neglect of thjs snbjcct in. the curriculum o^ son>e^poli.tieal science 
departments. The problem begins at the school level. But it' is reinforced and compounded by policies and attitudes th^at 
are often prevalent at the university level of our. educational system. 

Vov the most part, the provincial school, systems in Canada do not provide students with adequate/opportunities to 
learn about how their political system works, how it differs in theory and in practice from that of other countries, how it 
has developed, and wliiH its, strengths and weaknesses are in tcrrns of meeting Canadian needs. The nature of our federal 
system. of govcrnmeiu/thc operation of Pajliament, the role of the country's p.ol.itical parties and the distinctio^. between 
them, the distinguisliing features of Canada's political culture, the 'poliljcal ramifications of certain important factors in 
Canailian, society^, for exaiufilc, bilingualism, multiculturalism, and regional econoniic disparities, all^such questions are ' 
beirig almost totally neglected in the scliool curriculum. DespiTe^he' enormous importance of the role palltical institut1t)ns 
and processes will play in the lives of their stutlents, most schools tlo not offer a single course dealing/peciffcally with 
Canadian polities. Nor do otiicr parts of the cuiricuimn, for example history, deal adequately with Uns subject. ' ^ 

' / 

Wliile lacking adequate opportunities to karn about their own political system; Canadian studprits are subjected by the 
media to a (nass of inlonnation about the American political system. By the time they enter ui/versity, in fact, many of 
them havcj)ecn conditioned to think almost completely in terms of American political ideals, /terminology, institutions 
and practices. They have simply no] learned that tlic Canadian political system differs substamially from that of the 
United States or, indeed, of any other country. University teacliers in every part of Canada/tojd the Commission that — — 
Q n soine of their final-year students do noi know the disHnction, for example, between /he Canadian parliamentary 
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system and the American congressional system, between the r61e and responsibilities of the Prime Minister of Canada and 
' those of the President of the United States, between the powers of a Ci^nadian Provincial Lieutenant-Governor and those 
of^n American State Governor,. between the general responsibilities of a Canadian Senator and those of an American ^. 
Senatbr^^between Canadian federalism with its strong Provincial GovernmeiTts"'a^^ with" its relatively 

strong cent>al^authority, and beiwees::4lj|\5]7^ judicial systems in the two countrie^A^ one brief from a 

professor'^f en virQ|i mental studies put itT"'"''^^ / • ^---^-'"'y^ 



I have become increasingly concerned to find that the Arts studefffir\vlio taJse.^^j3J^^''^^I7r^e are very confused^ in their 
essays/about the difference between the Canadian and' the American g«J(?emmental systems, they write about the 
Secretary for the Interior for Canada, or the Environmen,tal, Protection Agency in Canada, and so forth. The basi.c 
reason appears to be that they are simply swam£e^,.AvHh American^^ with references to Am3r1cam 

material in the newspapers and in the otiig£;]Hediih-€tmSeq^ they find it very difficult not to think in 
American terms and with American ideas, ' 



The Commission believes strongly that the political system plays such an important role in Canadian life, and is so^ 
pervasive in its influence, that no student should be permitted to graduate from high scffiool, and still less from university, 
without certain maximum levels of knowledge about the political institutions and pplmcal culture of this country. 
Provincial s^kcfOT systems that do not now offer a subject on the Canadian political ^'stem should seriously consider \ 
doing so, •and7m''tyt1wf-«p;^^ curriculumi mofejittention should be given to Canadian political matters. Ttf^ 

question is further explored in asubsc^Sen^ the i^pltJH^'^aa^ \ 

At the university level students ncJt majoring in ^itical science, including those enrolled in pmgrammes in the 
physical and life sciences, should be encouraged to take at least one course in Canadian politics. Moreover, Canadian 
content in the political science curriculum sliould ae substantially increased at many universities.*^ 

On the basis of the responses to its preliminary questionnaire" mid of the submissions it r^cq.ived, as well as of its 
inquiries among many-jiiniversity teachers and a careful examination of university cal^jidtrfsand reading lists, the 
Commission esljimates that some 28 per cent -of the undergraduate^^^irses off^doy departments of political science in 
Canada are Canadiatirorierfted. This finding corresj)onds fairly closely to tfafrii' s \i It^ f-Hr^ s i i r v^^y-p^iml 1 1 r t » r i for the 
Canadian Political Science Association (CPSA) by a Coinmittee on Canadiaa,J?t5ntent, chaired by ProfeSs^C Paul Fox, 
which concluded that 'about, one-third (30.5';-;.) of all the courses wt^jiMfilurely or predominantly Canadian mS4iein: 
content'.^ *^ (n Ontario and in the Westeu^i^rayinces, where the Commission found Canadian course offerings ir^-^litigal 



scicjAe to be approximately 29 per cent mid 2o per cent respectively, the figures closely parallel those of the CPSA 
survej^iAjLiiscrepancy occurs in tlie data for the Atlantic region,, where tlie^pmmission's inquiries indicated that only 2f 
per cem'^ those courses were Canadilan-oriented, wJiile the CIJSA Report concluded thaf 31 per cent a^-tlie-tjourses in 



political science irhthat region were Canadian-oriented 



34 



Both the Commission's own findings and the data presented in the Kox Report point tp significanct variations in tli^ 
amount of aftention devoted to Canadfan matters in the political science curriculum in English-speaking and^ 
French-speaking Canada. At the j.mdergraduafe level some 27 per cent gf political science courses are Canad'ian-oriented at 
English-language universities, wiiereas over 37 per cen{ of politiclil science courses are entirely or predominantly oriented 
to Canadian matters- at Frcnch-languagQ^ijniversities. This difference in emphasis upon the Canadian aspects of .political 
science between Anglophone and Francophone institutions beconles even more pronounced at the pdst-graduate.level. 
Nearly 42 per cent of the political science courses taught M t/ie graduate level at French-language universities are entirely, 
or preclominantly Canadian-oriented, in contrast to approxlimaVly twenty-eight per cent of these courses Which are 
Canadian-oriented at English-language universities. 



Variations in the amount oi attentioi^ devoted to Canadian subject matter in political sciepce courses between the 
different regions of Canada also become more prond^urjit/ed at the post-graduate level/ The Commission's firKlings bore out 
tlios'e of the* Fox Report that only 1 7 per^^^ceixf^f graciuji^^ ir^ political science in Western Canada deal primarily 

with Canadian-subject niatter, aSrOjy^Psed to nearly 42 per cent m French Canada, 44 per cent in the Atlantic region and 
30 per cent in Ontario. 
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O ^ Similirr studies imlicate the large and faster-growing univer^gfties have, generally, a lower proportion of Canadian 
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courses aiul a nuiciriiiglier. proportion of .non-Canadian courses, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels, than have 
those universities of sniaiier s1?:rf'I>r those tiiat iiave expanded less quickly, . " v 

- .... ' ■■ ■ ' . ■ 

. Despite the«e marked variations by region, by language of study and by university size and rate of growth in the 
amount, of attention , devoted to, Canadian subject matter by political scie^ice departments, one factor is common to every 
situation. In \\\\ regibns, in both, languagej groups, and at nearlyevery university, the proportion of students enrolling in ' 
Canadian-oriented political science courses relative to the total enrolment in political science is significantly higher than 
the prop^ortion of Canadian-oriented co^irses relative to the total number of courses offered by departments of political 
science. This i^j?speci ally noticeable in Ontario, wherc^iearly 50 per cent of the tot^l underg^^^aduatd enrolment in \' 

^'^^\\^\z^^<:^'{S^z is in Canadian-oreiiUed' courses. It is clear thift* in' many situations, Canadian undergraduates are ijiore 
ii|jtcfested/i^ learning about the political- institutions aijji processes of their cotintr.y than faculty-^H^embers are in leaching 
atyout-j^fem. IhTact, nVany, students in every regiarr^of Canada were sharply criticafof the limited attention given to 
Ca*nadian subject niattcr in the political science curriculum at both the gradna^e-and undergraduate levels, and of the 
Orilisccjuent restriction upon their opportunity to pursue intensive studies in thjs -field. Nor were such spokesmen, always 

^jj.ludtaTiS7""A surprising number of studen't^ froni other countries made known to the Commission their puzzlement and 
disappointment that it was difficult for them to pursue intensive. :>tudios of Canadian political idi^itutions and Canadian 
political culture while attending some Canadian universities. Some other foreigji students, however, took a different tack,, 
and audiences at public hearings*listened in uncomfortable Silence' orf niore tlian one-^occa$ion while'well-meaning students 
from the ^United States assure<l the Commission that they /elt completely at home at their respective Canadian \ ' ^ 
"universities * with so many good teachers from the Sta-tes artU with so many courses focused on American politics and 
political betiayiour'.- - . ' ^ ^ . - " 



Tlie<<Corumittee*on Canadiaii Content of tlie Canadian Political Science Association renden^d valuable service* by 
gathering data about the Canadian cpn.te!it of "the teaching of political science in Canadian universities. However," thji , 
Committee's mandate was liny.tcd by tlie cui-ioiis instructions given to it to report upon facts only, and not to attempt to 
comment on findings, to interpret, to explain, to draw conclusions or to make* any recommendatior]s. These liniitations 
on the nmncLate of a very capable Committee are tlieinselves symptomatic of'tlie tleep divisions within the* discipline on 
the questions undcr"study and of the unwillHigness, or inability, of the\[5rofessTc5n to addresrthe issues involved. In the 
sumuiation of its Report, the Fox Conxnuttee noted the need for 'much niore research to be done, on the nature of 
political science courses being offered at Canadian j.iniversUies''' and-jfhat this woujd require 'a more intejisive qualitative 
(rather than quantitative) analysis'."' ^ The Coiumit^tee then ventured to rnake its one recomniendation to the Association: 
that further research and analysis of'the course content *in polij;ical science*shoukl be conducted. The Comiriission on 
'Canadian Studies warmly .Supports this recommendation ^and regrets-tliSft:, itutjic two years since it was mad6, the CPSA 
has so far made little progress in its implementation. The Commission does,4iowever, wish to .commend the -Association 
upon its initiative in estal^lishing the original Fox Coniniiitee to inquire into Canadiaii content in the political science 
ciMriculum arid for its QontinuiuS interest in this aAiiisfr^ti. Whatever the limitations upbn its achievements to date in 
investigating the nature' and" exicpf'' of- the atlp<flfion ^iven to Canadian subject matter, the Canadian Political Science 
Association has at least made a seriofis bcgirining on tlm task and it is one ^fjlie few disciplines that has done so: 

N, ° . v " ^ , 1, • . / ■' * 

'A number ofbrlefs and re^rresentations, as welf as the current literature and information available to the Commissior 
frow*i other sources, make it clear that both teachers and stiidents are to some extent dissatjsfied With current pnojpittes 
and directions iO Canadian political studies. The view ^as expressed over a frd , over again to tlK^ommission tl^tit/ partly as 
a result of efforts to make fheir discipline as 'scientific' and 'vitlue-free' as possible^toojiiafty pi>lftical .scientists' in Canada 
liave b&en igiioring-^the political in Canadian |:iolitics..As one brief put!' it 'Canadian students are exposed to a political 
science in which the -inajor questions raised in political lile, are, for the inQst part^ left unexamined'. Anotlier noted that^ 
Canadians, today, are debating issues of immense significance to their country, inclilding questions about political and 
cullural sovereignty. cconoiriic nationalism, separatism, reg!onal;tTi?pifntJes, federalisin and. external relationships. Ye> 
surprisingly little of the vigorous public discu.ssion of tjie^se'large' questions is refigctcd in the political scieri(;e curriculum 
at soiiic universities. . " 



Amui m be r''bf observe: rs have^linked the 'discussion about the current state of Canadian political science to the ciue"«tion * 
of American infiuence- in Canada. Fortxample, in a recent ar'ticlc exaniining tfic appropriate relationship between political 
^^.i: nee in Canada and i1i the l^lnitcd States, Alan Cairns notes that 'the exclusive American possesF;on of superpower 
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status in the international system of national political science communities has hadj and continues to have, a profound 
impact upon the development of the discipline arouncMhe >vorld, and perhaps especially in Canada. He points out that,, 
^proximity to the Uniteci States^ ti common language for English-speaking Canadians, the extensive Tesort to American 
graduate schools, widesl^fread use of American texts, and the pf^Tsence of American faculty' are factors that many critics 
view as capable of bringing* a bouf 'aumidirectional integration of political science and other social sciences on both sides 
of the 49th parallel'.^ ' . 

Professor Denis Smith has expressed a similar^ concern that the recent development of political science in Canada is. / ' 
fundamentally imitative, reflqCting^'with a time lag - the interests and approaches of American political science'.^7 Both 
Professor Cairns and Professor Smith, like many other ej-itics of the tendency towards an uncritical copying of American 
political scicnce at Canadian universities, acknowledge that students of Canadian political science woufd be unwise^to ^ 
ignore the rich and volA/minoiis literature' produce^ by American political scientists or to eschew tools of analysis'^ « 
devi^oped by that cpmimuiity wlien these can bei^pplied appropriately in the Canadian setting. Wliat they have^ argued/ 
nd-afguc,d well, is^that the political system of any ^country can only be understood in the context oT the history^ 
geography, culture and institutions of that country. The political cultdre of a society evolves in the context of tliat 
society and in response to its particular circumstances. The>politigal system of C^anada'differs in obvious and significa'nt 
ways from that of the United States: institutionally, historically and culturally. Because of these'' differences, the polities 
of the two countries frequentl>tpose different questions for investigation and different rnedei^for study. Effective 
analysis of the Canadian political system requires, therefore* a knowledge and under^^ng of tlies^historicar development 
of Canadian society, of its economic circumstances and of its distinctive political forms. -For these reason^, as Professor 
Cairns Ivds^ noted, 'The study of Canada will be badly done to therextent that it is unduly influenced by the large, ^ 
powerful, capable, ancl^ aggressiv^" neighbouring community of sciholars deeply immersed in their .own socie'ty'.^^ Indeed," ^ 
prd1o?iged failure to* recogni.de this clanger c<0uld only too easily resujt-in long^eim^dveT^e^cc^^ 
political science: « 




/ ' "* ■ ^ * . . . 

It requkes little inihgijia;tj3ii to visualuje-tr^^pe^si^nt^^ which inadtiquaft/at tent ion is paid to t lie ^ " 

differences'in the fubject ma•tteI>sttR^(^dr:^^ and in which students of Canadian politics 

participate in a continenjai dlyi&icrfTof l^bouf^n^i^^^^^^ exhaust themselves trying tcr apply the latest, 

ever-changing niod&l:^p.pr(5adT^^j:^tl^^^ bulk of the worlcfs political scientists- who live in the 

/ 



United State^^'^ ^^'^ .^^-^ > ■ ' " / 



^^--^^iji>-pcs^^ Professor Cairns suggests could easity be vjsualized has in fact already been realized in a 

-liifgcjij^nbe^^ of j2plitical science departments in Canada, where American priorities and methodologies have substantially 
sharped tlie^i^^itiracter n6t on^y orj:e^arch programmes but; of unclergraduate and graduate course offeVings as well, In part, 

^nf lea stC this development must be related to the. large number of political scientists in Canada who are not Canadians, 
and particularly to niany of UiOse who are citizens of the United States and/or obtained much of their academic training 
in that countryrThe mpsfl^cent figures available from Statistics Canada indicate that more than one-tliird (35.6%) of the 
fullTtiniirTaculty^ivtcmbers teaching political science in Canadian universities in were non-Canadians, and that 

tliej^largest group of non-Canadians in that year, as in the [ice-\?ious two years^Avere American citizens, who filled about 22 
per centyof tlic full-time ^?t)sitions in po1itical^^^&nce''in^Canadian ^u^^ These Statistics Canada figures are almost^ 

identicarto those reportedly thej^<^1?tyfm^ for the^prccedlng academic year? 1972-1973.'*° An earlier survey of 
the polilical science profesjHmTtx)^^ by iVol^ssor W.ll.N. Hull in 1971, fougd that nearly one-half of the political.' 

scientists inXantfCrawerc non-Canadians by birth,'^\yith, Americans, tlien at 19 per cent, constituting the largest group,'* ■ 

_Oul^oT a total of 397 respondents to Professor J+crTTs survey^ only" 1 09 political scientists in Canada hac/obtained their 
highest degrpc jn this country, while h79 had obtained thei^riiighesj^ degree in_the United States. ^ ^ y ' 



T^Ajr examination of the citizenship of^ faculty members of political, science departments at Canadian universities by 
region and by language group reveals significant variations. The Statistics Canada data for 19734974 indicates, for 
example, that only just over one-half (53';) of the full-lijnc faculty teaching political science a/universiti^s in Western 
Canada were Canadian, and that over 30 per cent of these faculty members in thaVregion were citizens of thg United 
Stales, ind^ied, the \Ao\\^Rcport says that over two-thirds^ (67^0 of the political scientists ni Alberta were 
iion-Canad^ians.'* ~ Similarly, jhe findings of tiic Pox Report point to a sharp difference iWtween Englisl/speaking and 
"Cnch*-sp'eak)ngj.miversities in the proportion of political science, teachers wlio are Canadian. The proportion of 
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Canadian citizens among politic^il scientists in tlip English^peaking' universities for vyhom returns were provided was 
approximately 62 per cent, while (he proportion of Canadian citi/en^-^fn French-speaking Universities ^as 20 per cent 
higher^ at 82 ppr cent. " . . > * ' 



ipakc cl( 



' --The. Fox Report also not^s some interesting features. and'variations in university hiring practices in the discipline of 
poh'tical science during the perjodVl967-1973. In particular, it notes that the larger and faster-growing universities hired'a ^ 

. sniaJler percentage q/ Canadians than did the smaller and less rapidly growing institutions. Roughly 54 per cent of t4ie 
political scientists appointed by Canadian universities in thi^ six-year period were Canadians. However^only 2IN)er cent of , 
the new appointments at the rank^f associate professor went to Canadians, who received a highej proportion Jf the ' 
appointments made at the nfare junior levels of/lecturer and assistant professor. 

The implications of these statistics are far-reaching. The findings of the Box Report i\iakc clear, for example /that tli/re 
is a direct relationship between tlifc amount of attention paic} to Canadian /ibject mattar by political science, departments 
and the proporiion of their faculty members'who are. Qanadians. the Cofflinittee's data sliows that, as one n^ight expect, 
, 90* per cent of the Canadian-oriented political science courses ate taught by Canadian staff members and that few 
non-Canadians teach such courses. Conversely, over one-half of the political science courses that are not Canadian'oriented 
are taught by non-Canadians. Many non-Canadian political scientists 1iave, of course., taken a thoughtful interest in v 
Canadian political studies and ma\le a'most helpful contribution to research and teaching ihoui the "political institutions 
antl processes of this country. However, many others have franjcly little concern for, interest in or understanding of the 
political culture and institutions of Canada, ft is not surprising that, on balance, the amount of attention givpi^'tq 
Canadian political studies, in both 'teaching andyrcseardi, relates f|^irly closely to the proportion oTCanadians who hold 
university teaching appointments in political s/ience'. . /■ * J^'^ 



Similarly, at the post-graduate level, ^the findings oT the" ?dt Report show, idijU th^ercTis a close relatfonship between the 
citizenship of gruduate students in political science and -feife^r^pertiorrargraduatt-^ work don6' in Canadian studies: 

i^o uglily 50^ per cent of all Ph.D. students in our returns are Canadians. Roughly half the rti.D. students are 
primarhy interested in Canadian studies. Roughly ^three-quarters of .all Canadian Ph.D. stucients in our returns major 
in Canadian studies. Ro4ghly three-quarters of all non-Canadian students^ have a primary ipterest in'studies other 
tlian Canadian."*^ v . . . 



Yet a gieat deal oF basic rcsearch,^much of which could be initiated-^in conjunction with graduate work, is required in 
ylmost every area of study reJafing to thc^ political inslitxitions and political culture of this country. But research decisions 1 
'and resc^arch priorities, if they .are to contribute to cfur khowle^gc and understanding of Cifhadian political institutions and 
pit>cess.es. musf be niade in the liglit^f a full knowledge of Canadian needs and circumstances. If such decisions are made, 
as they-novv often seetfi to be, in the light of American knowledge of the American political- system, and in terms of the 
current sriitc aiid interests of .political science in the United States, they will not serve very well to 'advance our 
understanding of the distinctive political culture of this country. ' ■ ' . ' 

With these problems in mind. Professor Donald Sn^^y has argued cogently in a recent paper that Canadian political 
^sciehc;e, AVhich he defines as 'the academic en terprispf^of studying Canadian government and polities', must have a^high 
degrecVof intellectual autonomy from 'the American manifestations of that discipliue'. "^"^ The Commission shares his view 
that /he conception of Canadian political science' as simply a. miniature -replied of American poj^tical science is 'a formula 
foi/inadequate scliolarsjiip'. The interests and pereeptians of .politicarsciehtists iii the United States are conditioned by 
le explicit enviromiient and experience- of tlfat country. Moreover, the sheer si/:e, wealth and consequent specialization 
'^of the discipline of political science in the Ihiited States, conrbined with theHirrent preoccupation of its members vVith 
American domestic and foreign concerns, make inappropriate tiTe application of its standards', proccdtirps and values to 
the different circuniSlances of Canada. ' ' ** ' 



Professor Sniilcy calls for Canadian political science to rediscover its roots in the earlier^r-trdifions of political and 
social intjuify that were established in the formative years between the two world warsr'wh'en Canadian scholarship began 
-to esca[)e from its almost total dependcfnce 4:)n thai oY the United Kingdom... a iuUElJi^^e and to coi},cern itself with studids 
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he particular historical a.nd physical context |)r Canada ''in^^'j manner Jjiat^'ten transcended the boundaries of'academic 
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disciplines. In this he shares common ground with Professor C.B, Macpherson, who has pointed to tl^e unrealized 
possibilities in the„distinctive Canadian tradition of polLticai economy."*^ Expressed, feu: example, In the work of such 
seholars'as H.A, InniV, S.D. Ci%i:k, Alexander Brady ,^'Macgregor Dawson, W. A. Mackintosh*, J.A. Corry, Donald 
Cre,ighton, andT-A.G. Bailey the tradition of politicaf^social and economic inquiry rooted in Canadian circumstances has ' 
made an enqriiious contribution to our knowledge and understanding jof the distinctive political culture o(*this court fry. 
•-0 MoreoveV, this approach to political investigation, which is substarrtiaHy a Canadian development. and one that is^alrnost 
totally foreign to Aqierican political inquiry^ has made a significant contribution to political science as a true international 
d isc i pi irfe^ drawing upon' the scholarship ^f all countries. There ar^ fortuiiatoly^ a number of scholars who have continued 
to build. upon this Canadian tradition of teaching and researchjriJtoHfical/cience at universities in every pai"t^<j^ the. 
country. However, their work often receives less thanjtlwrecog^nition it^deserves from many of their colleagues who- are 
oriented in their work to the current interests^,.art^methodologies of/political sciejice'in the United States. • * 

.^/.Briefs and representations to th^Commission generally "confijr'Tned the concerns expr^sed by Cairns, Macphetson,^/^ : 
^I'niley, Smith and others.abojit^fhe need fo^ priorities and 4g^roaches in Canadian political science that relate jto^^ 
Canadian conditions. These submissions frequently citej4.^partifcular areas of research and teaching where attention to \ 
/Canadian matters has been.neglected, and they often attribuied this neglect in lacge part" to an undue pre'occu patio n in 
the Canadian political science community with American research priorities and with methods of analysis that are 
inappropriate in tlje Canadian setting.' In particular, such /eptesentations pointed to the striking decline in institutional, 
constitutional, economji:, historical and legal studies within the framework of Canadian political science. There has also . . 
been" some turning away from des^iptiye studies,^even'*f'hough a great marty, are still needed for various^aspects of the 
Canadian political situation. An' examination of past' and current issues of the Canadian Journal of Political Science , dLixd. 
also of the programmes of the annual meetings of thc^'Canadiail Political Science Association .oVer a number of years, gives 
some measure of tliis decline. In its place, there has Been a dramatic increase in quafUitattv^ aFjd empirical studies. A great 

a! of this research is of a high standard and Some/pf it contributes appreciably to^our knowledge and understanding jof 
Canadian political institutions and processes. How^Ver, nvuch of it cp\ild just as readily have been conduc'ted by political 
scientists in the United States or in any othe^ country as by those ia Canada, This shift in research irtterests ha^, in kirn, 
been reflected in the content and emphasis of teaching curricultmi. * ' 

'["^ sccape, and need, for ipore research, grathiate work and teacl^iing on Canadian topics and themes^n^olitical science' 
is indtotedby the fact that there is still not-va single academic book on the Canadian Liberal ParU^^iJyen though that' 
Party has held^/office at the federal level for/thirty-five of the last forty years.'*-^ liideed, mor<;.>?tTm are needed of all 
the major political parties in Caiiada, both/in broad canvas and in ^tailed monographse^rtfmining {^articular events and 
policies. The need for studies of political/parties, and events, and measures is just as^mite at the "pm vjncnal level. And the^ 
political study of Canadian municipal affairs has scarcely begun at all. At. all oHliese levels, there^^^eed for more / 
political biography and foF a searching eAniination of the real processes^rfpolitical action. ^ ; / 

Studies of government in Cana'da* have shifted markedly injkiCQni times frpm a concern with cerUraLgovernmeht 
institutions such as l^arliament aiid its agencje£to aji^^ 

Again, this reflects in part a shm-^away^from the earhjafiradition of Canadian political inquiry and analysis While the 
^concern with institutions alone was obviously inad^'uate, the penduluin does seem to fllh/e swung rather^j^ to tlw other 
side. In fact, institutions and processes. are iiijij^fa^ie , and political behaviour is conditioned by the institutions through 
which people operate just as fhe iiTstitutious are influenced by' the actions iind attitudes of those who. use them. In a 
federal system such as Canada's, with groWing and increasingly elaborate relationships developing between all levels of 
Ciovernnient,. federal, provincial and municipal, there is an essential need to examine tlie nature of this complex 
interrelationship,and to understand its effects on political behaviour and on Canada's^social and economic systems. 
iFederalism and intergovernmental relations in a country like Canada deserve much more attention in research and i 
curriculum than th'e- university community has thus far given to them. ■ <^ \ 

■ ;= • ■ ■ ■ } 

The Commission notud some coiicern, expressed in submissi/»n's and at Its public iiearings, w/th^the widespread/ 
teacleney t£Msolate the study of contemporary political a^tivit;^^ from the^ study of its development andeyer 
context. vlt'commertds for consideration thq.^approach suggesfedby two courses -designed to g^^^^a-b^tt^^ of 
the evolution of Jpanudian political ifctivity.Ane Hrst, a tliird-yeaf course atSCarletpn" Umve^^^ ip Caiaadian PcJlitical 
^ - -bought is. described as follovvs;^A«"'CxTnnination of the cicyeloprnent of Caiiadian ide;^^ their relationship/to Canadian 

' X, - . 
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poHtical instjlutioii^ aiul pdlicicM I he outline tbr (hiv, cuii.rjvc Miggcst.s that some atlcnHQiNwill bo. ^ivon Wtiil~US[)ocl -or • 
('unadiaiiipoliticaf stuOios which, m tlic opinion of fhc (\)nunission and :>cvorj;il of its corrc.wondc'nts, kavc beci^uS]i1cctod 
A .similar approach is taken in-.Pohties m t^xmi SeoUa mmcc Confederation, a eonrse ol'liaHl It Dalhousie llti[versi(y, 
Cuur.ses are also needed tluvt vvill relate pohtieal^studics nH)rc closely to the contcvci of ijeo^aphy and physical 
envirOnu\eut. • ' 

Public adniuiistratioiT, including tlie techniques and inslrunieots of policy fbrmuiation^J^another area of political 
education that deserves luore a.ttcluion in its Cniiadian context. With tik -growing iniportag^ce of*(Iovernnient in almost 
cve/>r'aspet^;t ot our Uvev,, evcty cili/cn has a vital slake" in the quality of leadership and of service provide(.f by our public 
instiliU^is.\i this situation, the univcisitivTs, which i\re primarily responsible for advanced Iraihjng in our society, have a 
Sfx'c^inl oppoi'tunjty and obligation to prepare graduntev who are equipped to serve tlus public interest _ 

Iwc role ot law and the administration ol justice in Canada are more; adequately represented in the currieftla of 
. [lolHical science dcpaVlmcnts than of history departmenc?rr^b.ut, at a number of centres, more attention needs to be given 
^to legal .studies within iljc framework of political ^science. Briefs suggested the need for special -attention in both research 
and teaching to such ai^Ms fr>. human rights and -civil liberties, the constitutional role of the courts, aboriginal rights, arctic 
sovereignty and law of the sea. S^uch studies could, in turn, benefit Tropin the different, and differing, perspectives of_^ 
'political science.- . • ' V . . 

Although some valuable work has been done by political scientists on the implications ol this cou/htry's eulturid 
phirahsni I'or its political processes,' this is still not often reflceted in*the university curriculum. Canadian politics clearly ■ 
has a llistinctivc quality, in part because of the cultural ami linguistic diversity\)f the Canadian pcoplt. 'fhis fact should 
lie examined aJTa part 01 the teaching progriKnimc offered by every depajtment of political science 1n Canada. 'I'hcrc are, 
howJver, fttw that deal with il directly, as js done, for example, in a course at Laurcntian Univcrsity'on The Polities of 
' 'i thiiic Pluralism. 



flie need for more attcnti^Mrk) international relations as a Canatlian study is explored in a later section^ of this 
cliapter. However, it is approjuiatc to note here that politiical scicnti*^ts in Canada have so far devoted little attention to 
Canadian-American relations m t^lie cotitcxt of international politics and oLCanadian external relations. -Nor is this 
em)rmou.sly inipoi tant subject always dealt- with adequately in courses on [wlicy formation" and dccisipn-inaKing, which . 
iiuv^^be intended to examine the majcfr factors mfrucneing these decisions. The foreign policy and international rojatiori^ 
''section of the IO7.V1074 annual sujiplemcnt to Tfufsc^s in Ciuuidian Puluicul Studies LO\\\\\\m only four titles spccifieajly 
lelalcd to ( aiKuia^ relations with the United StateV. 'the study of Canadian-American relations needs greater cinphasts in 
'the curriculum anih in research than it now receives. J^rojessor Stephen Clarkson has argued that the normal .categories of 
,p=«+tUer national relations analysis arc unable to provide' an adci^uate understanding of the unique Canadian-American 

reUU.ionship. Ik ^.uggests that UJie most efying need for the development of serious teaching and study of this area is a 
• satisfactory tiieoreticai structure that will conceptualize the issues and" generate hypotheses that can be c.ximnned'.*^'' 

. ^' ^ ' , ^■ 

Thete is also, room, and nee J. for many more comparative studies relating and comparing thl: Canadian ;political 
t^Xperience jtv that of otiier societies wUh some similarities iiL^their political nisfitutions, traditions Or circuinstancp, 
iiiduding, for exaipple, other parliamentary democracies, other federal states, otiter multi-lingual and mUlti-cultural 
socictius, other cxa'mples of ^nmll power-big power relationships, other polities where regional inequaliiies have been of 
'\mustaiKhng concern, and other^ primary-producing countries that are also heavily dependehi on trade. The opportunity 

- Tor such comparative,^ s^tudies is exj^lored further in a subsequent chapter on Canadian studies' abroad. 

In. all these ar<)as, aiuMn many others that cOiitd-bc cited, a great deal of work needs to be ^Jpne by .sehoffrrs informeii 
. bv Canadian experience ahd sensitive to the distinctive features! of the' Canadian policy. The current neglect of such work 

- .is a loss i.K)t Only to Canadum self-knowlcdacand Gatiadian selfi-awareness, but to'Mbe political seienec discipline 
everywhere and to international scholarship as tt whole. J ' y ' .. ^ 

ir ^ •■•^ ' * ^ ^ ' ■ . ^" \ ' 

Sociology and Anthropology 

q ' c Comhussion^s'decision to trcat?sociol-o|;y rtiul anthropology together svas iiot^ merely n matterof c|?nvcnienec: the 
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histacical pattern- af^ifisciplinary; development, including (he joint departments at many CuViadian univcrsitieiij and the • 
c\i>tin^H)rgani/utionul links, indtHlUuLtha Canadian ScKioJogy and Anthropology Association (C'SAA), invite such 
'^iFtuUtaneptii^diseus.siort. Moreover, tl^e two ;Jise|plincs share, a Minnber of problem^* and opj:)ortitnilie$, hi some ways, 
sociology aiHnint(rft>pology have growir closer together at the sanie.time that^tliey hi^ve gone their own ways as separate 
disci|>l-ines. J'or e\tHn4>lc, it is now nfbi^^eommon dian it. once was for anthropologists' io examine such topics as urban 
rkrighbourhoods* ethiik 'gxiuip ciiltures, anQ ecoiioni'iI^s^stcn^S' or exchange relations in iird^istrial societies. In these new 
areasM)f scholarship, the distTnciion between. c'oinparative^^pciologists and anthropologists is t^jainly one of tradition. Tlielr 
' needs m terms of research tools and lYCfcmiiation are often tl)c same. There are, of course, manyvothcr areas of special and 
\ distinct interest to each of these disciplmcs, In the case of^anthropology includhig for example; some, subjects such as* » 
^ archaeology and ethnology whii^ii arc discusseiL elsewhere in Rcfwri. " ^ o " * * 

Substantial depiirtiV'nts or schu^s af sociology «ntL,anthro.pology did not begin to develop at Canadian uniVersitieT^ • 
until the late l^)50s, and these were not providing graduate^studies on any large scale or employing any significant 
numbcY of (anadians until the late i%Os, The4atcncss and slowrTt^ss^of this development may account in large part for • 
til/ remarkirble disinterest that thuse two diciplines haye shown until rec(^n4lyi with a few nqtablcexeeptlons, in teaching 
a^d research; aboiM Canada. as a distindtive society' and culture. Prior to l%0 only* one university in Canada had awarded [ 
. any l*hl)s in sociology. By J^)70 thirteen universities had doctoral prograniiiies in the subject: None tliejess, from 'the " ^ 
time when the*first ('anadlan IMiD in sociology was confeVed in l^>3^tntil 1970 less than thirty^ doetofates were awarded 
ift Canada in this discipline. Advanced graduate work in anthropology wli^r-siniilafly underdeveloped jn C^inada, % ^» 

I he num*l)er and si/e of departments of .sociology :ind anthropology in Canadian dnivcfsities grew rapidly during^TIW, 
l^K)()s, IWtween ] 95()-V>57 ami l967-jO()8 the number of sociologists with university appointVicnts increased from 3 I to 
274, ,an increase Jjf over 700. per cent."^^ By 1^)73-1^)74 the first Guide to Departtnvnts of Sociolo^iy and AnthropolO^t in 
Canadian universiticsAhWil^owi' 175 anthropologists at those institutipns. with discrete departments' of anthropology.'' '"^ 
I his very rapiti rate of growth rcHected both the growing univecsity rccognitjon'-of the need foriuorc academic work jn 
these. impt)rtant social sciences *and mounting student demand that more courses should be available in these fields. 

\ Ihe dramatic raje of expansic)n \^i|ulred the recruitment of a large nuniber of non-Canadians, many of whom came, 
lrt)m the l^nitetl States to teach in ( anada/lnddied, by 1^)70 many sociology and anthropology departments across the 
country were almost wholly staffed "^by Americans. The results of this inllux arc- stjil evident in the inost recent data 
available frtim Statis4iL^s Canada. Jn 1973-1074 nearly 00 per cent of \hc full-tijiic faculty in anthropology at Canadian 
universities we>e non-Canadians, American faculty rnqnbcrs aeti^ally out-numbered the Canadiails in this discipline. Only 
41 per cent were Canadiabsi^whereas 46 per cent were American ei4i^,eris. In' the'Atlantic region only 18 per cent of^^— ^ 
full-time raculiy members ifi anlhropolgy were Canadians. 63 per cent were cij.i/ens of tlie united Sates, hi sociology, in 
I073-I974.. 45 per cent of full-time faculty members were non-Canadians; 27 per cent were American eitf/ens. In the 
Western Provint*cst 55 per clmiI of the i'ull-tiiue faculty members in sociology were non-Canadians; .36 per cent were 
citi/ens. c)f the United States. In fact, the Molr Report pointed out that nearly three-quartcVs ot the soeiologists'and 
anthropologists at universities i^n Alberta were non-Canadians, and only 27 per cent were citizens of this country. In . » 
few other a/eas of tlie humnnities and social sciences has there been such a heavy dependence upon recruiting staff frdnr 
outside the country. , j ' / 

Whet hex it^ was really necessary to rely so completciy tipon tli^jnipurtation of foreign faculty to meet the expanding 
requirements of Canadian universities in these two disciplines "is a mool point. More miiglit have been done to deviilop our 
■ graduate* prj[)grammes sooner and -faster. In many instances appointments bi^a (rial basis\iiight have been given t a 
promising young Ciinadians, rather than recniitjng a' teacher from outside the country witltyuioriJ in{jfrcssivc academic - 
. ifuaiincations aiid a longer list of publications to his oriVer Wcdij^JMo doubt both academic snobbery and the old-boy*" V 
nietwork playeil a part 1n cvcnt.s, as many submissions suggested^ 'fhe a\'^arils'pxyiit^y-of-^^ Coi^mcil may also havcl 

been a-t t^ault, suppoi'ting and encouraging young f^'iniadians to .take their grad,uatc 'work in tli(? UnitcJ States a't the cost of 
. slowing in the 3evelc^pment of Canadian graduate schools in thescMlelds iind.;a conscqnenj failure to attr'act into graduate 

;Stuti> 'Ui sociology and. anthropology a larger luuiibcr of able Canadian undergradualijs. Mor(riiiight -al.so have been done 
• to recruit fitculty members IVmui a variety of baL-kfrounds oversdtis, rather than relying so heavily on those who ycrc mast 
readily avniTabie in the country iKWt door.^Ali thcsc» and nuiiiy other related points, are the subject of kecji debate and 
strong feelings'. ThO Commisspn ll^lieves that there is some vitlidity in each of the points mentioned, and, alsOi that it / - 
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wpottj'^bc pfOtrfahlcJui suinc HMhCf^iiy leaders and Mudonls ol CajUklian hi^her evluealion to examine the cvejits aiul the* 
... "^^'^'^^^ iDay bje learned li'oin Ihts cj^jx-Tienc^ HoiWvcM, tl\e ConinussionAs cuifceri) is with the piescni and 

'*iS(^Q^ti^tJt\U and fii(U(t^t:onsct|UCi\ccs ol (lie uuissive inlusion uj' non (\iiiqdiao jaoully nicinbcrs inio the de,|)ar(meh|s of 
V siKijrt,4iiy|iiU*^d.^/)ili^^^^^ Cunadian univyf:i)li,cs, and partieularl) ol-buch large lUunlKii) Irom just- one olher eounliy, - 

req^u^^^ should be ^ic|vnpwledged at once t}uH lliis eauntry has an obHgalion, which it must '\ 

/ .'n'^J[t<>ftM tvcit at in to help to meet the need lor more mriveisity tcacherj. in then^ disciplines ' ^ 

'''iS^^ ^^ iJi^iW of .rapVl'c^^ffm .shduhl alsx^lkr Tckiiovvled^ed that a greyt many of these scholars From other countries 
; lmv</ rntiUc an invaluable contrihudQn ju f anadian higher education, and, in many instanccii, to the (*anadian btudies ' - 
♦^v as^K'cts of ihoif tWipUiies. However, the Tact remains that in niany departments of sociology and anthropology (*unadian 

^teacheii^ are iti a uiinority. Ol'ten, too, they hold the more junio'r poi»iiions in their departhients with faculty members ' * 
* Itoiii other*coU!Unes occupying the .senior departmental academic, adniinistrativc and planning positions. 

• . * l iench language universities are a notable exeeption to llvis situation. In n)73-U)74» in thi> ujuversitics of Quebee, 

.7^ i)er cent ol' the rulktiinc laCulty n^embef?y in anthropology and II per eent ol- those in soeiology were Canadians. 
, -Ihese ngure^include (he data from several l-'nglish-speakiug unlAcrsitics in. Quebec and' omit tlie data IV6m a number of 
I'lench-speaking universities aiul colleges outside of Quebee. 1 he percentage of Canadian lactdty for the l'i'aneo|)hone 
universities as a group would b^: still higher. Associated with the higher propOition of Canadians on the stalls oi' the . 
- ' lv*ench-speaking universities is a much hi'j;hcr degree of^attcntion to Canadian subject matter in t*hc curriculum in both 
I sociology anil^i^uuhropology. Indeed, the Commission hcar^l some -compelling arguments thai it has been only at these 
universities that serious aiul sustained altcnlijon has been devoted to some of the majiy; Canadian, cQUcerns in sociology 
and ant^iropoiogy.- ^ . ' " * ' " , ' 

^ Doe^ it matter tiuirCauadian lacully vi^cmbci;s arc oltcn in a minority", or in the junior poi>i(ions. of so many 
departments ol' sociology and anthrojiology at (he rurglish-language universities? It appears that it i^ocs in at least souk; - 
hislanccs,.'! he Commission heard arguments.; and eareCully *c\amiticd several trascs. in vvhlcji it seciiwd clear that course 
content and/or hiring practices were alTected by this situation. Often uncot^sciously. but sometimes ^pcrlra|)s consciously, 
the. [udicies of dei^artiiK^nts in wlijch Canadian laeuUy iiKMVtbei'\>uu.cJii the minority or in junior positions^showed an 
apparent bias agl^inst luring Canajlian scholars or including ^^rfuidiaijpcourscs iu the curriculum. As one correspondent 
, noted; *it was<:lear that they wgflited fellow iVmcrica'ns. w^(h publiJation^ i*n the Anieriean tradition*. Another a)mnKMUed, 

, . 'you iust try to convince the American sociologists prcseiUly here ti^t Canada is wor(h studying'. Sonic Ame/ican 
sociologists were even forthright enough to tell the Commission tlKit^Ti^ would not Hire Canadians., forf?\hcir' 
depat^liueuts liccause 'once one hires a few then they will bepusbing Ijjrfiuore anil more.*. It is no \vonder that tlu? 

^_ „ (\)mn'^ission encountered Canadian soeiologists and anthro|)oK)gists cr\/ploycd at Canadian iiniyersities who reported that 
thev W(^r'e made to (eel forciglicrs fn their own land. More often than rKiL ho\vcvci\ it was iiot that there was any plot to 
*' keep oulNCanadians or to downgrade deliberately courses oriented to Canad-ian eonecrns. Rather, it was that good scholars 
trained in o'ne national tradition were blijidcd to the possible merit of seholars raised in another tradition with aeadcnitle 
inteivsts Uiat'r^daled to their own countiv . . 

In a lumiber of instanee.s. when' it^could do so with the (>CTiiir>sioib of the iiulivid.ua!s involved, and when the ("acts 
'seemeU kvvvarranl such action, the C,ommission drew the iitl^n'tlon of university officials to. some of these situations. ; 
. sonwtiiues with favourable results. Ilowevei-! it woul.d iny,c>^n'(uy i^nivcTsily adniinisti\x;UQn look carefully to see 
vvlxther si^^Hi abuses arc occurring on its own caiiipus^lx.nuisi be* vccogni/.ed. liowcycr/^k^Tl^ for cA'cn - 

tlie most senior univei'sjly offiecrs to deal effcc{ive.^y wiili these |)rofj)lcms at 4i time when dc]^i^jllc^^ 
universities have assumed virtually total control dver their own hiring policies and over tire |)lanning^f .^uutIt^^ In 

•many of these situatioiis. the existing j>ersoimeJ-at (he departmental level are in a positloKU) pei^potuatc tl'jeTrt-HVH^JciiixiL. 

, and "their own |)r"ogranimes. alqiosi regardLess/of t^ic wishes t^f the .university, And they are doing so. 

I he t ommission sVnqujVies s)i|-j|H);led ^'arituis studies, and indeed the common sense obscrva^tioiv, d.uit in sociology and 
' fintliropology, as in olher llclds. (\ii')^|air scLuilijrs are, o\i balanee^inorc'^liJNply to be knovvlcdgeable about^and mtcrested 
- ii\ Canadian subject nialler*^PT?uim^ fai ull^mom^lH'rs who are citi//ens of othar countries. One\sueh study, dealing with th'c" 
.social sciences j)ul focusinj'. o>^s\n*mlT»j<^ lli^Hor example, liieix^ are n(),tahle differences ,li?^h.c acadcinic interests 
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\ anJ prolcsAjoaal oticiUaliun u( Cvinavhan uikI American sociolvgisis lioUlntg uppoinhnents^at (*pnadi^atf uaivcrsities/ • In ^ 
\ gciu^ral, AnuMican suciolug^ts hivour (he higl)ly Ncicnunc', *quaiUtUlive' and ^cmpiricar spcoiaUies, wlicreas Canadian 
s^Kiulu^'ists are \\\kuc liKcly to nidieatc u special interest in institiUionii.1- and social organi/ational analysis, and social 
piui>ionis» ulucli may NUggc^>( a greater attention on the part of (*anadian iJocioJogists to systemic problems in Canadian 
soi'iety. flic study also lound thai probably more than 2().per cent of the American sociologists at Canadian universities 
belong exclusively to American prolessional bodies, silggesting that their orientation is 'contineiitalist* in nature in that 
(heir principal los allies remain with Iheir native Aitierican profes.sional organizations. Understandably, many -Arnerican 
teachers 

contmue tu orient theftiselves to the labour market in the United States and presumably some are merely waiting 
[or the most propitious' moment to retunrto it. Ihis being the case, (hey tend not to cont'ern themselves with 
Canadian history /or ihought, nor to orient 'thcmsclvos to. the value system which has, evolved in this eountry."'^^ 

I he problems posed for (*anadian studies in^«ociology and anthropology by the higlier proportion Of non-Canadian 
faculty met\ibers» in j^artlcular Americans, holding positions in these, disciplines at (Canadian -universities are often 
compounded by liie fact that so very many of the Canadian faculty members teaching the^ subjects also took all or. most 
Of their post-graduate studies in the IhutCHl States. A survey of sociologists and anthropologists conducted in I070'by the 
Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association revealcjtl that most of the f\ill-liiue faculty metiibers in ttjesc Iwo ' 
, disciplines in Canadian universities obtained tlieir highest degree in the United States. Sixty-^ne per cent were ArtwntCan 
(rained, and only IS per cent were Caitijdian grained. I'hc Commission's own ilTiquiries indicated that the- situation has not 
changed markedly since the CSAA survey'was conducted. As the Ass(5eTjition pointed out in its extensive brief to the 
Bpnneau-Corry (H)mmissioti, where an individual obtains his or her post-graduate training will substantially^ influence his 
research interests and also the kinds of presuppositions and methodological biases he will, bring to bear oil both bis 
research and teaching. * ' ' . : . - 

lie will transmit euHural innuenccs "along with disciplinary ones. He wiil.conceptuali/.e iTr^esearcfr' problems, > ^ 
organi/x his endeavours, train his students, and relate to his local society in \yays that will be strongly and 
pervasively innuenced by his own experience of becoming "profcssionali/.cd" in graduate school. 1*lie models' of 
acadeniie, adm'inistrativc, and social behaviour presented to him in fWs graduate school will, frequently 'be the kinds 
61: models he will seek to impose upon his owi\ work situation a*nd J^is colleagues. It is thus of critical importanc^e to 
know where our scholars receive their higher training/'''^ . * \, ' 

Many of these Canadipji students have returned to university appoiivtiit^fs in Canada frc^oi their post-graduate 1>tudie's 
in ?fie United States i^)LK.Hl with an American approach to and conception of sociology and anthropology, which they 
proceed, in turn, to inculcate In their own students-. In doing so^Mhey are seldoiu intending to propagate a partiedlar and 
limite<l concept of these disciplines that ts American i^its nature. On the contraryfibefievihg that the social sciences are 
indeed sciences, they aj;e proceeding to teach about and to search for the universal Vrhiciples of social organization and 
social behaviour tliat they Icarncd'about in the United States. Tliey have been taught that social science knows no,, 
national boui^darlcs, and it follows, therefore, that tlrc approaches and values, and research p^riorities, that^ they learned' 
arc of -einl versa! validity. What this assumption ignores i5> that t'liese xlisciplines are higlily. sensitive to the particular society j« 
in which they ar/i located, particularly \Vf\en that society is large, sel^-contalned and preoccu^etl^with its own affairs, 

^ 1 heir'developnleut in the United States has bcen^no exctipfion to ll)is rule. As av^istinguished Canadian, scholar in this' i • 
field, Professor S.D.Clark htis pointed^)ut, 'what iJt^iloped jn the UrTrt^ States wa-s an*''Am£;rican sociology' cbncerned. - 
with and shaped by the experience and^problems of mat specific society /^Vliuleed, it was. th*is Amerii^an, character that* 
gave to sociology in the Lhiited States,its>great strength, just '^s European an d^iintish sociology have their distijictive 
ehajacteri'sties and (Strcmgtirs^ The consequence of this is that>:many American and Arn&<ican-trainetl faculty members at " 
Canadiail universkibs, while claiming t^o teaclrv) sociology and im anthropology that krt^ no national boundaries, ^e in 

A practice teaching American sociology and anthropology. As-Profes^t)r Clark has pointed oilt,^ 5 

• V ^ •■ / ' ■ ^' ■ . ' . , ■ ^ 

.* ' Soei.olo^y^ cannot be taught simply in teVms'of abstract principles. Its teachjng involves talking about society .^^ 
Q ivnd t^To society abou> which in any of these faculty members arc teaching is that, of the Unite(|^ States, ^ . 
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^^hcrc is nothing stVange or undesirable abolUitfTs^ provided ihat^thc reality of whart is oceurririig is rccogni/.ed. ' 
vSociology and anthropology arc often, in a* special sense, coneernod, witli tlic very clv^ractcr of the society in which we 
live. Thfcy have a responsibility to speak about society to society. The Coniniis^n^ concern is simply that concepts, 
prtorities, methbdologics arid intcrc^ls--i+i^ocio!ogy aiid anthropology that arc tif^/tially American should not^e assumed 
to be univcrsal>>^d adopted uncritically by tTifse disciplines in Canada, that~Mher(/ should be an* open^opporti^nity Tor • 
Canadiah conccptS>m-ioritics, methodologies and. interests to be developed in llvcse fields, arul that a rea'sonlablc degree of 
attention sljould be dths^ed to Canadian needs and circumstances in.teachihg idnd research about them^aTTaTtadnm— — 
universities. Tlie CommissionS^ot suggesting that Canadian sociology and ai/tluopology departments should erect 
barricades againsi foreign culturaTltvfluciiccs. On (jie contrary, in these disciplines as In others,' scholarship and .teaching in 
Canada have nnjch to gain from tlie ricTT'ac.adcjiiic* traditions of other cour/lries. Tlie Com.mission is suggesting, lK)wever, 
that wc 'fiuist fU)t adopt as our own the acadenrh>4radition pf any one o^idr country on the, grounds' that it is the only 
one deserving of, attention or that our own is not w^il^^^j^^^^ 

Many brie Cs, and representations, and the C^)mmission's own i^tquirics, indicated that there is at present often a studied 
effort on the pari of many sociologists and ant4iropologists at Canaduin^universities to avoid types of ^tudy, and ^subjects 
for study, that do not appear jx) fit readTly into' the American framewofl^ofjhcse disciplines. The /e suits are often 
incongruous and even absurd. Some courses OJi race relations aiid cultural pluniRsitTTrfot^example, ignore French-Bnglrsli 
relations, Canadian muUi-culturalism, and thc^jiative peopjes of this country and fdtjc^nstead on analyses of race and 
ethnic relations in the United vStates. O^her courses on urban and rural sociology, on tl^family, on industrial relations, 

f oil demography and migration patterns and even on regional studies rely almost excluj?^V6ry^upon American literature and^ 

7 Aincrican examples! 




It is not surprising that the Commission encountered a growing concern in many farts of Canada, both in the academic 
conmumity And among the general public, that sociology and anthropology as taught at- many of our\niversities are not 
sufficiently attuned to Canadian conditions and problems. This concern has been well summarised m a rb<^nt editorial' by 
Raymond Breton in the Canadian Review of Social o^o' wl Anthropology, which lists the main criticisms of those who 
feel that these disciplines as-reflccted in the contents of the Review 'dm not making their proper contribution to an 
understanding of Canadian society. Tlie^charges are made, for example, that scholarly writings in these fields a/Canadian 
universities arc uninspired by tlie nfajor pfoblcxiis.of our age, arc twt relevant to the social issues we face in our own 
society, do not contribute to an understanding of live dynamics of our institutions, ignore regional variations in the 
cj^dVure and social structure of this^coiuitry and contribute little to the study of ^tioii-building and of collective identity 
4\)rniation in Canada. ^ ^ ■ ^ * 

\^ h'or an ethnically dilTerentiated society, in which ethnic issues have ^en almost continuously at the centre of 

\po^itical and social life, there is little to contribute to the analysis of multiethnic societies. F'or a rc^ionali/.ed $ocicj^ 
^ tlibrc is little study ()f regional inequalities and of societal integration. For a .society with regions different in the'ir 
-ceologyv^cutturc, and history, there is little attention paid to comparative social structure. For d rapidly changing 
society, tlitvfc is little on the study of the evolulion*and change of social institutions, patterns of power 
relationshipsrSnd demographic trends. For a society that has in many ways a distinctive history and a distinctive 
'c(^nbin!n.ion of economic, cultural, ecological, and demographic conditions, there is littl6 . . . that is distinctively. 
:Canadian.^^ - ' ^ ^ 

The Commission \s inquiries revealed that many of thesc^cjiticisms are well-foVrnded. At most of the Fnglish-language . 
universities, of Canada, in particular, it would be appropi^iatc for more attisntion t?o be directed in sociology and 
andifopoiogy to Canadiaii Subject matter in both teaching and research. As the CajiM^ Sociology and; "Anthropology 
Association has itself noted, thefU j*> a need Ho substantially increase resetircii t'hat''deal^fc>;v^ 

and cultural history and ppe-se'^nl' circumstiHices, a>id wliich provides a '(;onip.aratiVe perspectivd^oht^Canadian society'^''* 



5>ociology and antltropology in th isocount ry do'^need to- become -more nrinly rooted in Canada, more concerned with 
-the jnany regions and jpople ofXaoa'da and more ^S^i-nnitted to.'^thc study; of Canadiaij^ society ahan^they haxc been.j^n the 
past. There shoidd be a'^tronger emphasis in these disciplines upon many specifically C^m^idian matters, such as studies of 
federal, pfoviiicial an^ municiptrLorganiyation, teaching and research about cu^tura^diversity and conflict within Canada , 



..^n/i'ij^e examination ofparticular communities, particular ethnic groups, particular occupational arnuig^menllf and^ 
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particular problems of Canadian cities aiid rural areas. Without rnany more studies of these kinds, our knowledge and* 
und(Jrstanding of Canada will be incomplete. A study of the traditional cultures, the historical role and the contemporary 
situation oT thc^Jndigenous peoples (Indian and Inuit), for example, is essential to an understanding of Canadian society 
and of Canada as u nation, although this fact is still little recognized. There is a great need for research on the Qanadian 
family. Little has yet bc^in done to explore the sociology of science and technology- in Canadian society- A greater effort 
sWbuId also be made to provide Canadians with a view of their society in its international context, indicating the parallels 
and dissimilarities between this and other &ocie4ies, and the relationships between the cultural and social structures of 
Canada and those of other countries. ^ 

\. ' . - ■ ' ■ . 

nhe Royal Commission on Bilingiialism and Biciiltiiralisin pointed to the need for far more research concerning every 
aspect of>J^'anadian cultural pluralism. The Commi.ssioners reported that- 'a striking fact whiclf emerged from our research y/ 
into cultural groups othe1\ than the, British and French in Canadian society is that so little 'is known about the subjects-^ 
They5. therefore, ufgecl Canadian scholars and learned s«)ieties to give high priority to research concerning, for example/ 
immigration and ethnic relations and their effects upon our social, econohiic, political and cultural life. The 
Commissioners observed bluntly: e ' • 

As far- as a sociology of ethnic relations exists, it^is mainly American. Although much can fee learned from research 
carried out in the Unite'd States, the 'conclusions reached are frequently ndt applii:abte to Cahada.^^^ * - 



New directions in sociological and anthropological research in Canada should go hand in hand with major reforms in 
the sociology and anthropology curFiculum. The Commission's e^amina'tion of Canadian univeisity calendars and reading ^ 
lists, together with information provided at tlic Commission's public hearings and jn briefs, made it clear that many 
courses in thcsodisciplines almost completely ignore Canadian questions and illustrations. ^As noted earlier, courses on 
race and etlwrtcrclations, for example, will often refer only indirectly or by analogy to the problems of French and 
English relations in Canada, yet they will investigate with some thoroughness race and ethnic relations in the United 
States. Similarly, courses otj kinship, societal integration, urban sociology, demographic trends and diverse'cultural studies 
will often examine situations in the United States at length while Canadian problems and circumstances are neglected. 

in a prpvocativc study of the role oj national c6urses in the teaching and development of sociology in Canada, 
Professors R.A. Medley and T.R. Warburton, noted that courses in Canadian society typically appear to be 'a recently 
introduced second or third year elective with a moderate enrolment'.^' ^^f forty departmenjls/replying t© the^authors' 
questiomifiire, iwenty-seven we/e then offering or had previously, offered ^course on Cantj^ian society. All but seven'of 
, these courses v^crc introduced after 1965*. In only rare instances was a Canadian society course fpund to be art* obligatory,^ 
part of a niajor program-mc. (ienerallyl it was utterly outnumbered by the array of other courses offered in most 
Cpiiadian sociology departments.^Consequently this course had 'a low potential , for overwhelming impact oil the kin,.d'of^ 
y^ocit^gy graduates we produce'.^.* Tlie Commission discovered little jcvidence to indicate that there had been mi^^Th - 
/ change in this regard since the llcdl,ey-Warburton study was done.* J. ' / ' *^ 

. • « ^ - . ■ , . ^ ■ ' / ■ > 

Professors Medley , and Warburton were themselves of two different opinions as to whetlier'dr^not courses oi^ Canadian 
society are of value. "Mowc^er, the Conimission noteslhat similar courses dealing with their respectiv^ societies are offered 
at uiiiversities in the United States, Britain and Australia, in the belief on the part of- the faculty involved that there js 
merit in students of sociology knowing the silructure and development of their own society-. The Commission shares this,j^ 
view ijnd would, therefore, recoimvicnd that such pourscs be continued at those Canadian universities that have them and 
introduced ^t. those universities that do not. Perhaps more important than the need for specific courses dealing with 
Canadian society, however, is tht need for a pervasive awareness of the Canadian context thrpugiiout the curriculum. Tfie 
Comfnission notes tliat there has so far been little academic study of the development, and current nature of the sociology 
curriculum in Canaxla.Jt bcUeves that such studies would now be timely and helpful. 

Numerous submissions to the Commission urged the need for courses, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels Jn 
^uch interdisciplinary areasxas the process and structure of industrial organizations; the relationships between industrialized 
and underdeveloped nations, t(ie cultural and political effects of economic dependence; ethnic. and reponal relations; the 
impact on 4ocal situations of large-scale changes resutting fro4li. transportation and resource development; and the position 
p- of tlie'HiJiive peoples in Canada^ 8 S ' ' 
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The availability in v^ciology arul anthropobgy of pubiished inaterials dealing with Canadian questions and 
cifcunistances will' play a central rale in determining the amount and kind of attention devoted to the Canadian 
experience in cour§e;s in these disciplines in future years. Professor 'Patricia Macchak has commented upon- the scarcity of 
such* materials in a recent paper: v ^ . ' 

Cultural and social studies of Canada have^a short bibliography. The short-bibliography appears fo have two causes: 
one is the paucity of material, and the other is the inadeqiiacy of reference material ia covering what does exist. 

Fortunately, studies of Quebec an<J to a lesser extent of other parts of French Canada have been more extensive than* 
invest>igation of the_country in general and this is reflected in the state of the literature on4his subject. The lite^ture on 
F'rench Canada as well as being more developed is also often more readily accessible through si^ch journals 'as Recherohes* 
Sociogruffhiques ixwd Sociologie et^Soaetca. ,Su.ch publications and a number of.excellerit bibliographies have greatly 
facilitated "the study of French Caiiadian society. Similarly, rQsearclron the sociologyof native peoples has been both 
cumulative and prolific and tn\s has, in tiirn, [ed to extensive publication and to the preparation of substantial - 
bibliographic materials. However, studies of Anglo-Canadian institutions and .culture, and ethnic group research, have 
develpped liiore slowly, jjnd there is an aculi; neied for more research and publication in these b'toad fields. i 

Briefs and letters recelvcxJ^ by the Conimission have-referred to the gradual increase in the amount of C'^anadian . 
literature available in sociology, noting in particular the fields of deviance^jjrban sociology, stratification and population. 
Most emphasi/,e, however, that this literature is still often Canadian in subject matter only - not in perspective or style or 
analysis. Again, it is clear that much more must be don,e to ensure that research tools and techniques fit the needs of the 
distinctive society and conditions under examination int Canada. The Commission, believes that greater efforts'are required 
to develop and utilize Canadian materials in sociology, and jn anthropology. Increased attention should also be paid to 

^ bibliographical work in these disciplines, and especially to ensuring that Canadian-oriented materials published; for 
eXtfmple, in American periodicals, can be more readily identified as being Canadian and thereby more readily utilized by 
Canadian students. The current system of classifying publications in the fields of sociology, and, to a lesser extent, 
anthropology makes it difficult to identify Canadian research materials. Many of the Canadian case studies^, that have been 

. published have appeareil iii Aniericaji or British journals, or- been produced by American ^ook publishers, so that they are 
L*asily. missed in'compiling a bibliog^rapfiy of Canadian niut^rials. . ' /* .'' 

Research, and bibliographic work,, are needed in t^he niain institutional aTeas of the^ disciplines, including, kinship and 
family; incltlstry and 'economy; law land juH^lical /institutions; politics;*media; education, and religion. In addition^ work is 
ijecdcd in such an>tTrirr"ck;mj^graphy;" group and regional studies,; Social history; soc^dl philosophy; histo'ry of "theory; ' 
ringuisti(;Ls; mytl/and folkloristics; criminology, and deviance; and class Or stratification, as welj as in other areas already ^w- 
hieijitioned. Work has** scarcely begun ou tlie great tajjk of identifying and making use of the nyass of primary sources 
available to supjboi t jcsca.rch^and te'achii)g>in the sociology and-anthropoiogy of Canada. ' " ^ 

To mnximizcf the contribution of tlie reseajrch efforts' of Sociologists and anthropologists in Canada, the Canadian 
Sociology and Anthropology Association has noted tlie usefulncsypf preparing sbme 'delineation of research areas of high 
apriority', -In its response to the Bonneau-Corry Report, the Association has called specifically for intense study of areas 
suph as niethod in the social sciences, value systems, social pluralism and minority problems, social movements and^ * 
the vont^epts and iuiplications of progress and development. Much basic data and analysis -tp support research on these and 
other tiicmes may be provided by the Census Res'eiirch Programme jointly organized by Statistics' Canada and the Social 
Sciencie ResearclvCouncil of Canada. The^RCC's Statistics Committee has begiin consultations wfth Statistics Canada on 
research needs relatad to l'98l census planrnmj. Sociologists, anthropologists and other social scientists have been 
encouraged to participate through the SSRCC m^making known to Statistics Canada their needs'in the area pfccen-sus 
data. ' . ~ • . . ^ ^ * 

^ "* An increase in the attention deyotL^d .to Canadian subject matter jn the sociology ^and antlitopology curriculum at 
' Cawadian universities wiirdepend largely^tipon the .success of efforts to eacourage scholarly research and publiqation 
relating to Canadian concerns in these disciplines. Still more, it will depend upon the' continuing -recfuirment of faculty 
members who are sensitive to tfie academic and cultural environ merft of Canadian society, who are interested in and 
^ nowledgcable about the problems and issues of this society and who wish !t6 foster learning about CaTiadign sociological 
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and anthropotogi'cal matters. ^ J. , y 

A number of leading Canadian soeiplogists expressed the view to the Commission that their profession was now so . 
totally aliena-ted from Canadian eoneerns and values thai it was time to eonsider re-inventingloclology as a discipline at 
one or two selected universities in Canada. If this eould be done, they suggcstcd.JLLwould provide a fresh chance to 
' develop at least a few rna]v)r centres of Canadian sociology. Having looked closely' at the situajion in s(5taok)gy at many of 
ouramivcYsitie&^^^^^ incjuired carefully into a good many of the problems and circumstances described to.it.,.the 
Commission understands veiy well th^^ conditions that cause so Qiany ^ble, and joften younger, Canadian sociologists to . 
share the scntiments'contained in sucirallj^iJStTOthr.-^^a^ a real danger thai sociology ,^and perhaps to li lesser 

extent anthropology, as fields of scholarship. i« Canada will become so oriented to American interests, values, 
methodologies and research' priorities that they can no longer cftectj^ely serve the i^ademic and ^ocial interests of this 
country. In this sltu'ation it wouldmake sense for a number of universities to develop a role M dentres for Canifdian 
studies inHhesc Helds. ^. ' ' ' , . . . - 

The Comrniiision believes, howcvef,.that in all the universities of this country botlv teaching and research ii^. sociology 
an(j anthropology should contribute an understanding of the culture and social strucjure of Cariadian society ant! of • 
'the various regions, communities, culturi^s and family units that comprise it. An appropriate empliasis on the stud^j^iof ' , 
significant issues in the institutional and cultural cxpericnee of this society need not imply a lack ,of attention to tlfp^ 
study of other societies. Nor should itlnipty any exclusion of comparative rcseardlijOn ^he contrary, it should ma^^ 
possible the development of much niore effective comparative analyses. There is no coiitradiction^^o^^ 
involved in 'fostering a Canadian discipline and in contributing to true universality inThe soG+ttf^iences. As-Professor 
Raymond Breton has noted, the opposite is the case: 'Sot^ial theory can only benefit from confrontations wi;fi- .studies of 
distinctive experiences societal, institutional, individual ' occurring in specific sociohistorical arhi^ccological contexts^;: 

Some Other Areas of Opportunity and Need for Canadian ^ 
Studies in Curriculum DevelOpmentN ^ ' V 

In addition to the foregoing obser-vations, which relate primarily to some Of The traditional disciplijics with wiiich 
Canadian studies arc most'cojnmonly associated^ere are many other areas of study ih which'a significani' amount of 
^\vork in-Canadian studies already taking placcW in Wliich notable opportunities exist for the development of Canadian 
studies. U may be helpful, by way of illustration, kb note briehy |licre the opportunity and need for Canadian studies in^ 
' niUiiber of these areas. /I ' , ---^v..^...* ^ 

Cnvironiiientnl Studies ^ ' . . , 

.'The Commission received many submissions pointing to the increasing interest in and importance of envir(^)hmental 
studies, and to the need to direct more attention to Canadian problems ajid conditions in this field jn both teaching and 
.research.. The Coninftssion shares the concern expressed in Oiese representations/ 1 1 notes and welcomes the Tact that there 
' has been a substantial growth in the amc^unt of attention devoted to environmental studies at Canadian universities. Nqne 
' the less, it believes that far more support must be given to academic activity concerned with this critically important 
. • subject, by Government, by donors, and by the universities themselves. In pbrticular, the Commission wishes Jo draw - 
attention to the obligation that Canadians have, both to^emselves and to others, to gather and study tlic ^acts, to 
examine the issues and t.o address the pcobletTis directly concerned with the environment in %is country rT^ycn in niany of 
the co-operative, international prCJgrlimmes to alleviate world environmental problems, Canacliari^ will often able to 
make their most helpful contribution by focusing on circumstances and conditions jhat can most readily be stalled and- 
dealt with in or from their own country. . ^ ' 

' ' .V . ' ' / 

The need for more work on Canadian environmental problems is discussed more fully and specifically in the t^o 

l;ucc«eding cha'p^ters of thisjeport, which d^jal with the sciences and tlic professions. However, it is appropriatej^ refer 

briclfty-^o this subject here because of the gro^wing recognftion that, ir\ order to be effective, the study of environmental 

issues ynust embrace .maiiy disciplines in Uie humanities and social sciences, as well as in the sciences and professions. The 

environment caii be and shquld be studied from the varied viewpoints of tlie biologist and the sociologist, the chemist and 

the political .scientist, the geographer and the economist, the physicist and the historian, the anthropologist and the 

^ .wycr and many others. Aspects of each of their disciplines relate to Canada's environ meiital concerns. It is, therefore, 
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jinjK)r*faiU to draw upon the contribution each discipline can inakc to our understanding of environmental problems and 
to tfic resolution of these problems. * , ' 

Mlt-lioiigh recognizing that the ^lot)al dimensions of many eilVironnlental issliCs will have aqd slmuld have a. most 
sigmljcant influCMice on curriQiiliim cfevelopment aiid research in this field, the Commissic^n believes that environmental 
stud Lfcs in Canada must have a major Canadian studies component, The^vast land and water surfaces of this country, the 
niarme cnTvironment bf three surrounding oceans and the diverse ecosystems of Canada offer major challenges to 

ivjfronmental researchers. Canadians are be"con\ing moire and more aware of their cultural identity. In some instances 
there has perhaps W>en some straining to discover component!^ of our culture and situgtion>tfiat^a?fe uniquely or 
parlicularly Canadian. But, as. the brief from one universitv^culty of environmental studies notedyno exaggeration is 
remiired to point out the distinctiveness of maqy of"the. nnysical and biological propertied of Canada. The environmental 
'^Widie.s 'curriculum at Canadian universities must be sensitive to both the particular physical^tTrSiHnst'ances and the * . . 

iurticular patterns of social and economic developnujnt in Canada, that will often pose^ environmeiual problems not only 
^distinct from those \i\ .other countries but also different from one region of this country to anothep^Canada's grea'^t ^ 
diversity may be a compUcatijig factor in the development of environmental studies programmes, sOnrcof which are 
alre^jdy evolving regional specialization: Ultimately, howevcrvsuch variety is a valuable asset. • 

' Marked expansfon has been experiertced in the field of cnvironmental4tudies in the last half decade. Programme3| 
been developed that combine traditional courses in new ways. New co.^rscs''have bden designed that deah specifically([ 

• cnvironVnental matters. Faculty members from a variety of disciplines have come together to pursuq their common 
interest hi the subject.^ At several universities a troad internal division has been adopted between work in environmental 
sciences and in environmental studies, the latter defined4o include examination of the complex social, ecb nomi c, political > 
and. legal factors affecting ihl liumaj\responsc to the environment.* Thcydanadian dimension is particularly apparent in thp 
social aspects of environntcntal issues,' and representations to the-CommiSsion lamented the shortage of Can^adian-authored 
materials needed to demonstrate' this point effectively to students. ^ . • 

Tlie rapid development of environmental studies programmes has not occurred without controversy. Vigorous debatcy 
for example, about the appropriate relationship between environmental studies programmes and existing departments hasV. 

• resulted in a vvidd range of different approaches that emphasize the traditional disciplines (o varying degrees. .Similarly^ 
there has becnJIiv'cly-disputation about whether programmes in environnKntal studies should be developed at the 

'undergraduate level, oi^onlyvia post-graduate studies. Many scholars who corresponded with the Commission on this 
subject were agreed fnat although tlie capacity to synthesize knowledge iAhe 'cnviroriment^Tield is'one ultimate -goal in 
iraiiiing stude<it;' that gc\al may often best be realized by providing a ' specialized education in one . ' 
onvironmentaily-o/iented tlistiplmaat the undergraduate level. However, the importance of interdisciplinary co-clperation 
in. aiialysis ajid-prohle^i 'solvTng, was also emphasized, particularly at the graduate-level. This point^of view has been ' , 
Strong[y_a^giteti^an aHlqle by Professor George R. Francis of the Faculty of l^.nvironmental Studies at the Universily of ^ 

, 1 would contend that an ^ivironmental education programine should b/?^ very wide in scope and encompass 
* ''QnvirOnmejU" from all of its ftiany definitions and aspects. The studies encouraged by it would.range ov^er- the 
^eomptcx interrelations of Man with the"trtopl^sical socio-economic and man-made physical ^ifTvirojiments ITh- its 
\ attempts to understand better tfie main fe^tures^of these system's within which Man operates, and this would be in 
no way limited by the conventional and arbitrary boundriel; set'by the established academic disoiplinies. ^ '* . - 

On a similar theme Dr Patricia McTaggart-Cowan has urged that^in addition to specialists, Canada requires geoeralists ^ 
trained to synthesize knowledge about* th^^enyirpnmeny^Om the ^oint of- view of a' number of disciplines, ^people, who 
can'apply this knowledge to whole ecosy^tems\ _^^/-^ . , • . 

If, for example; 1 want to explore tlieldteniatives" to platinum as a catalyst forllie cxJiaust problem in automobiles; 
I am going to depend on>8omebody who is at the cutting edge of knowledge in>as4reatment or in the design of. 
automobile engines. . . . But wl^i F am-talking about the "Conserver Society" and about how to bring^t into focus 
for the whole of society, I do «vyarit that specialist, I vya^it liinv working on the combustion engine. I need a 
sVnthesizer who will take an holistic view of. it and put the webs. together in an understanding -way. But^we are not 
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turning them oat, we- arc not training thcnh You can not gel/ti research grant ill Canada for that type of 
synthesis ., . . ■ ^ 

' 1 think this is. a side of the coin that we re'ally need to look at and perhaps that is one of the reasons why all of us 
are^unhappy about the quality of^r environmental, social, cultural and^eeoiiomic impact analyses.^ ^ 

' It is clear that impact analysis is one field amo.n'g mifny ia which there will be a greater^and greater denjand fof people 
with both speciali/.ed kno\%lQdge and a.broadly-based backgro/nd in environn^ental s^udies. Technology assessment', as it 
is sometimes called, may in fact become one of the most important means of guarding our quality of life apinst the 
unintended but detrimeatal effects of plan's own inventions. Too often in the past, we in Canada, Hke people in other 
countries, liave been careful t|| assess Only the^imary effects of a particular technology, 'that is, those results that, the 
invention was designed to produce. We have not been givir{g enough thought to an invention's second, third or even - 
h*igher order effects that mdy render it dangerous or harmful to the environment.. Because so much technology^ used in 
Canada is imported, "we lack control ove; its development, and -we are* limited in our ability to bring abaut desired 
modifications." Moreover, we are frequently without the background information required to evaluate specific products 
and'processes in the Canadian context. Transportation, communications and northefn'pipeline. construction are just soqiQ 
of the niajOT areas in which thO Canadian data base is often too meagre to allow for the safe and effective intro'duction of 
new technology. There- is an urgent need to develop ^Canadian standards and procedures for technology assessment 
through the active; co-operation of jridftstry, Qovemme'nt and the-^university community. Canada will need to train large 
numbers of qualified technology assessors KJ^dvise legislators, public and civil servants, the judiciary ,ahe bu^hiess 
community and bthqrs Who may be involve^ with the application of such staridards and^'procedures. 

Outside formally-designated programmes in environmental'ltu'dies the Commission was pleased to note that, in a 
number of universities, courses on the economics-and politics of the environment, in Canada are offered by departments 
of eeoaornics.4iml poluical science, respectively. Canadian environmental vStudies are also beginning to receive attention in 
the clrrriculum of sucPi. disciplines as history, philosophy and- sociology. At the same time .the amount of attention 
directed to tliei^e studies 'in biology and geography has increased. tn''^l these. areas, however, commentators stressed the 
clear and immediate need for more research an'cl. scholarly publication to suppoft'^uch teaching. Other submissions noted 
the need fx)r greater awareness of cdvironmcntal factors in most programmes of engineering, commerce, urban' studies, 
/architecture, transportati^onrTnedicine and law, and the need for the teacfiing'matcrials to support thi^j development. 

■ . ' ■ , ■ , B * * ' ' 

In view of the growing interest of the general public in questions about the environment, and the importance of a 
balanced perspective in responding to expressed concerns, mahy submissions' ilrged that upiversfties should more*^^,; 
frequently offer non-credit information courses, or at least public lectufe serie^s, on topics relating to Canadian ; ' 

envfronmchtar problems. The Commijjsion. warmly ^supports this suggestion. Individuals and groups active in envimnmental 
■ projects in both thepublic and private sectors should be asked to' p<irticipate in such courses or lectures. Dr v 
NkTaggart-(\)w^n spoke for many otirtrs when he placed strong empFiasis on this aspect of the need for environmental 
cducati'on, noting the conf|ision :hu1 frustration of the general public on envirpnmental matters: * , . * 

I think they desperately want some^help. They are confused, they arc frustrated, they, are angry . , . tho>se of us^who 
. ai-e in the .tleld- [should j get out tolhe public and talk about the problems and our knowledge. Give them the. facts- 
instead of concealing thqtn . . . if we make a concentrated effort to move the facts to the publjic, to movc the 
interpretation to the public . . . vye can make a lot of progress. We can,, in Canad(*i, g^ve bar whol6 pnvironfliental 
condern tl>c kind of focus that is now lacking. . ! 



.' Specific topics that could usefully be discussed in this mahner to increase public awareness and .knowledge iibout' 
cnvironinental matters include .the implementation of the enyironmerital impact assessment procedures already mentioned, 
environnlental rights, energy conservation', nnd re source policy. Indeed, each of these topics could appropriately form 
the -subject of major national research conferences modelled in some respects upon the Government-sponsored sejiin on 
guidelines for*scie,ntific activities In Northern Canada held at Niont Gabriel, Quebec in 1972.^^ A major programwi^e of 
conferences bring.ing together representatives of Government, industry ,jand the university community could help to reduce 
our reliance on\vhat some observers have described "as the 'crisis approach' to environmental studies which has been ' , 
likeiicd to firefighting. The crisis approach, which often means too little^and too late, makes a minimal contribution to an 
^nprcfved understatuling of the' princJiples underlying eiivironm.6ntal effects. ^ . 
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Odrcespondencc/irging increased research into environmehtal conditions consistently ^irgued the need to sfre'ss the 
importance of thoj:oLigli documentation ;if]d long-term investigation.- The Commission was advised that greater support is 
needed for work in basic ecplpgy to aJlow-the development of ntore adequate ecological theory, and that, for example, 
comprehensive 4nd4)lanned long-term studies are needed Tor estuarin'e ecology, soil erosion and the impact of dfversion 
ahd river impoundments. Basi(>su'rvey8 of plant and animaJ life in many areas afre.neederf to improve the predictive 
papacity of Canadian environmental science. A great deaf of fundameptaL data is needed pn thp subject of water supply to^ 
rivers and the area of in-chanriel, water, energy, and sedinlent relationships. Permafrost basin studies are required in order 
to provide information on sub-surface conditions, winter streamflow, and relationships between rainfall and run-off. 

The need for such basic and long-term. stiidies^is one further illustration of the importance o^ substantial and sustained 
Qfiancial support for tlie i-esearch into Canadian problems and conditions that the Commission has stressed elsewhere. 

Ethnic Studies and* Canadian Cultural^ Pluralism . * - 

Canada is unique iiji^the extc^nt and nature of fts ethnic diversity. Given the important role that cultural pluralism^has 
played, and continues to play, in Canadian affairs, i^t should be clear that ethnic studies have a. vital .contribution to make/ 
to a knowledge and understanding pf Canada. Yet, as the* RoyaUC'ommissioa on Bilingualism^-and BicultUralisfn has 
observed, Mlie'vast opportunities for research that our populatio<l provides have hardly been touched'.^'' Similarly, the 
curriculum of our educational system, at all leyels, still, shows little recognition oj-tkie multicultural character of Canada. s 

As an area of academic work, etlihic studies encompasses diverse field? of inquiry and overflows the boundaries of 
traditional disciplines. Professor Cohietius Jaencn. has pointed to the scope for such sfudie^^ ^ ^ *k " , 

'I woulcpnciude within tlvej:on|pass 'of ethmc studies such socially dis 
^ experiences as immigrijti9n history, inter-group reflations, race ^lations, aboriginal histcny, as well as the study of ' 
individual ethnic grqups. It flow^o^erx into the dS^plines of sociology, political science, Slavic studies, linguistics, 
demogfaphy, psychology, l]uman geography, ethnofogyi anthropology, law and the fine arts.^* - • » 



litl-inic studies-is indeed an integral parj/OTCanadipr'studies and its implications pervade almost every aspect of the 
stiidy of Canadian. socfefy. Ethnicity i£i.<fihajVjM^iic in the history, literature, politics and sociology of our country. To 
a large.cxti^nt it is the'particulifr feiUifres of ocir cultural pluralisjs) that give distinctiVe charact^ to Canada. This point has 
been noted by Andrew Gregorovitch, the bibliograplier.of C'anadian ethnic groups: • . ' 

- vj A study oletlfnTc groups, wliere iliey , 'settled and the characteristics they have x:ontributed tor tlt|/area, giv«s us a 
-much clearer fdea bf-what is C^iadiatjj. Our etiinic element^ are somewhat similar to those of otner natjonSs but our. 
^unique composition and the history of these ethnic elentents sets our nation apart from the United States, Australia 
and Britain^ As a diMinxitive Canadian culture grows, it is our distinctive ethnic"" comp6sition',vincluding our French 
heritage,', which will continue to s6t us apart from the American nation.^^^ ' 
/ ''"i ' . ^ ^. -• ' . - . 0 . - ^ ' ; • , . ' " " . 

Ethnic studies arc^iot only important to a knowledge'^ai|d'^(5^rstanding.of Canada. pje4nsights gained from an 
examinatjqn-of the role ifnd relationships of cultural group! rn thisbjountry« can majce a significan.t contribution to a-^wider 
'^mderstanding of inter-ethnic relations in the modern worltl. Ethnic studies is, tljerefore, an area in which the sCudy of .the 
.C;madian cxpe^rience may well yiel^ something of value to the internatipnal cQiiimiinity. The potential Usefulness of ' - 
comparative studies between ethnicity, in Canada and in other societies^yor example, the Uni^d States, was pointed out 
by the Royal t'ommission'on Bilingualism^ atjd Biculturalism; < . * . i 

^ . . ° ■ . ' . ; V . ' . ' . 

" ^ Canadian sdtiet'y diffq^^ f^qnT^American society in a nuitife? of respects that are of direct importance to immigrants 
a apd- cultural groups". jAmong these are the greater social role of government, the existence of two IFnguistic ^' 
A)mniunities, the-idea of a cultural mosaic inslj?ad o^ a "melting pot", the. fact that large-scale immigration ibr^ • v 
Canada continued after the United States' policy became restrictionist, ihe low density of our population,^^nd 
. Canada's proximity to a more populated and more higlily developed country. By studying the effects of'thesc 

factors, scholars could make distinctive contributions to social science,-' and also help to develop the understanding 
which must underlie- sound sociiff policy in Canada. Since Canada is one of the most technologically advanced of the 
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higlily plural.istky^cicties, rcsclifch on the Canadian experience i^mild also offer otiier countries more i^ndcrstanding 
W*Complex 




Although ethnic sliidies were, until recently, a much ncgieeted area^irf^hadian studies, the reh a s be e iT ' a . c o ii s i dejf^b 1 e 
expansion in the academic and public interest in this JJefd •inJJ^'^asThalf-do/^^^^^ years. Building on the*substantiay 
pioneering contribution made to the study of muljidj5^^ by such collectors, writers and publk 

administrators as John Murray Gibbon, Dr Wai-s^^^kconnell anchDr VJ. Kaye, a growing number of schp^s are now 
teaching 'and-tcscarching in the field of etJ:K^^udies, The Canadian Hthnic Studies Association, found^>tf»n 1971, is 
developing ari active progranimc and ha^?dfawn together many of those who share an interest in. tlu^f'area/' ' The broad 

• range of their interests is refle.c|c^,^iff^ie contents of Canadian Ethnic Studies, first published h;^969 as" the bulletin of 
the 4<escarch Centre for Cmat^ian Ethnic Studies at the University of Calgary and more rece^y expanded as^ the official 
jdufnal of the Canadian'uthnic Studies Association.'^^ Seeking 'to promote singly and ccdj^tiv^ the interests and 
aspirations of all ethnic groups Gomprlsing the Canadian cultural mosaic, and to help cfif^ct greater understanding on the 
part of tiiese groups of the^diverse problems and perspectives of each', the journal tj^s an interdisciplinary approash.. 
i'iublishcd biannually, it contains articles, reviews, ^translatigns-frorn significant prlripry sources, oral histories in print and* 
bibliographic information. In addition to tlfc journal, the CanaclTap Ethnic Studwi^ssociation pi^blishes a quarterly <^ 
Bidletiih in both official languages, from its office at the University of OttawS^i an effort to accjuaint scholars with, 
re.'jearch in .progress in the various discipline areas relating to ethnicity. 

. There have also been important developments in ethnic studies at \\^Q Jig\Qn^^,^\^\Q\ in several^^parts of Canada. For 
example, the Canadian Plains Research Centre at the University of Regijp is acting as a clearing house for information on 
cthnic/studies in Western Canada to assist the newly ,|^ormed western Qanadian ethnic research association. 

Botlr the Federal Government.and- several Provincial Qovernmeiifc have given substantial support to multicultural 

• activities, inckiding teaching and research. A major initiative in tlp^field of Canadian ethnic studies was undertaken, for 
.example, in tlic creation of the^ethnic history series/ following Jfie.Prime Minister's speech on the subject ©f 

. multicAiIturalisiT] to the House of Commons, 8 October l971^choIarly studies of sotne twenty *ethnic groups have l!|cen* 
commissioned' by the Department of the Secretary of State^^he writing of these volumes has^ in most instances, been* 
undertaken by individual academics, liovever, teams of researchers are aJso being assisted to cover ii broad range of topics, 
relating to each cthinc group, including the historical background;' social on^ calises of immigration, settlement . ^ 
patterns, population growth; education, religion, valuesyassociations, occupations, family, aecuj'furation, recreation, art 
and letters. and the press.and other media. In additio^schoiarly attention is being.^evOted to the attitudeSjai^eUclT^^ 
towarti inter-group relations, and i-ievclopments in tbtir original homeland, as well a<> to" an examjn.ati<^^ ' 
topics. as political behaviour, economic circumstan^^s^ social mobility, and culture reteiUlonr;;;^---^^ *^ 

. iVijiny other actions, although often stilL of /tentative or^prelimihary rtature, have been undertaken by the F'ederal 
^Governmeiit to support ethnic stuclics as^ji mxi of Ms^iult'icUltural progfalinhie. C.onferences and wcrkshopsjiave bee« 
sponsored, research and puJiilca^h^rrTassistj^^ and* the formation or further development- of societies encouraged, Through 
both i'ts regular grants imd upwards, and b^. meyns of tire Exploration Program,Ulie .Canada Council .has. given strong 
s>ipp6rt to hiany^i^pects of ethnic stupes. The^National Museun>s*of Canada have developed speci-al collections and 
programmes relytin^ to our multiciMiral heritage-. The Public Archives of Canada has established a National Ethnic 
Archives to encourage Canada's iKany*culturai communities^ to record their heritage, and to p^SGj::v^' all types. of archival 
documents. The National Library Is developing its own collections in this field and^iicpurSglng and assisting others to do 
so. . . . c*- ' ' 



The activity of some of the Proyinces/in support of etlujiG-sttKlies also deservcs^comment. for example, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta have c-ach sponsored t^yrge/^on^(n^iices, as w^ research ai^d publication, in this field. 



None thb less,:as the first annual repij 
more supf^' 




the Canadicin Consultative CouncfF on MultiGulturalism has emphasized, 
ci of ettinic studies, both to make ,up for ^paSnt neglect and because of the 



is needed for almost ever 

pc:rvasive rmportaricc^75f^^ of historical and conlemporar}^ CanaSdian society. '^I'Further 

research is required concerning-every*^^^ ind^d, suchi research hasvscarcely begun.^ 

he remarkable Celtic contributioii jA/thc llf4^)f this country , for^x,ii^ the Commissr6n'\ 
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comments elsewhere upon the neglect of studies relating to the Indian and Inuit peoples, and also upon the need for 
more studieskiealing with the French-speaking minorit-ies outside of Quebec, and with the English-speaking minority in \ 
that Provirice', in addition to the other ethnic groups. The British or Anglo-Canadian heritage is in danger of being taken 
' for gran tecl and ignofed by scholars who may fail to perceive that it, too, is a pal*t»of the Canadian cultural mosaic. . ^ 

To help make available the results of schoiarshdp,more^ support is needed fori^blj^gtion in the field of ethnic studies 
and for the translation of both source materials and academic writing. Few Canadian university librarie^have as yet " 
developed strong collections in ethnir studies. The Commission recommends ithat, given the importance of the subject to 
ttiis country, every, university library should build up a basic collection in this field and that appropriiate universities in 
each region should- dq^elop- special coyections. Extensive bibliographical work^is' required. Bibliographies do not appear to 
have been prepared as^et eyen for^uch major groups as the Scottish, Irish, German, Dutch or Welsh, despite their long 
. and substantial role in. Canadian , affairs. There is at present no completer guide jto the e.thnic perifidical press in Canada. A 
vigoroifs prografnme of archival collecting, in which universities cari/Sften play a useful part, is required to secure . 
materials, of value before they are lost.or destroy^ed. There is also much work to be done in recording oral hist<3jry, and 

• there is urgency that this be done while those, who could contribute to our knowledge in this way are still available for 
intcrvievy. To help support arid co-ordinate these and other activities, i^. may be de,^ira]t)le to estafblish a National Institute • 
for Canadian.Ethnic Studies. The Commission recommeitds Uia.Mhis"possibiIity be explored by the De/artment of the 
Secretary of State, ia consul tiition with the Council al^MirTisters of Education, the Canadian Ethnjc Studies Asso.ciation, ^ 

~v and the Association of Universities and Colleges of-^Canada: . " * 

• The results of such aclivify in research and publication would bring necessary support to teaching in Canadian ethjiic • 
stulclics, and would make possible an 6nlargen^nt of the place of e^thnic studie;? in the university curriculum in keeping 
with the role of cthni^i^ and cultural?pluralisn/in our society. Such an enlargement should occ'ur botii^tTTough the 
expansion of ethnic stL?Sft\?s programmes at selected institutioiis and througlr an increased awareness of the'ethnic studies 
factor in the teachitig^df traditional disciplines. In additioh-, the Commission has argued elsewliere in this chapter (he great 
value to Canada, as well as to the individuals cotjcerncd, of th^^rmny non-pfficial languages that are spoken io^ this 
' courttry, and has recommended that more effort and resources bexlevoted to the suppqrt of*tcai:hing and resear/:^h in the . 
non-official languages l?y the Provincial and Federal Governments, by the universities &d by other levels of the . . , 
educational system. A recent study has indicated that in the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg,; Edmor>tQp and 
Vancouver nearly one million people amongst the ethnic groups surveyed support the concept of i|on-offiCi^l langualge 
retention and would welcome expanded edticationai opportunities to assist those who wish to retain or develop their . 
language skills.'^'* The Commission has also noted elsewhere the nped for inte^pjeters arfd translators familiar with the^ 
non-official languages atul has recommended that this necd^be borne in minli in the, future development of schools of 
'intcrpietation and translation at Canadian univx^rsities. The burg^joning growth of ethnic studies in the school systems of 
the'country, too, will have jmplications for the universities with their responsibilities for teacher education. 

Finally, the Commissioif notes the particular nted for contemporary, studies relating'to current problems and y 
J circumstances involving Canadian cuitural- pluralism.. Many questpns of public p'olicy - for example;, in such aretis as* * 
, hufiian riglits, immigration, education, sociM welfare and external affai-rs - are closely ^elated to the ethnic d'ivejrsity«.of 
this country'. . . " / ^ 



Folklore^ 
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The (^)nimission wishes to draw .attention^ to f he comparative-'negledt of folklore studies at Canadian universities, 
particularly in English-speaking Canada^ and to u^ge that greater emphasis be placed on both teaching and researcli in. this 
field. At the present time only two of the more than sixty universities and colleges^of Candida hove vv^established 
folklore departments: Universite Laval in Quebec ar/d 'Memorial University in Newfoundland. 1nji944 Luc Lacourciertj 



was asked to offer.folklore courses and/to organizeyLes "Archives de Folklore at LaxaJ. In,l-^65 Herbert Halpert joiried t^e, 
St^iff at Memorial University and a fevv^ years laj^e^ organized .its folklore depadmejl^Both these universities now oH\i ^c 
post-graduate courses leading to MA^'and,.l^hl5 degrees in. folklore, but theyi^^rfhe only institutions in Canada wjjer^ suclv-^ 
specialization i^f6ssible. u . * 
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Thc'^ack 0/ undergraduate coursers in this field i^^^vgn^nTore conspicuous. Uatil just' four.Vears a^^ 
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joined 'the staff oT York University, na folklore courses were offered on a regular basis^ in tHe undergraduate x:urricuJum^of 
anV^English-Ian^uage university in Canada, outside of Newfoundland. Undafgraduate instcuctioV.in folklore is still available' 
at pnly two Ehgtish -language universities other than Memorial - Vdrk and Winnipeg— although sortie consfderatio'n is" / 
now being given to the possibility t>f adding courses to the curriculum rn this subject^at one or; two other universities. 
Ampng the French-language universities, in addition to L;)val, valuable collecting and^ research worlc ih folklore are being . 
, donp by the Centre for Acadian Studies at'the Universite de Monctdn and by the Centre for Franco-Ontarian" Studies at 
• the jUniversity of Sudbury of Laurcntiaii University., where much is owed to the personal dedication bf^FatJier Germain 
Lcmicux- ' • . •« 

L, •in.pontrasLio.ihis iieg^^ folklore has become an incrpSingly impoxtarit academic" subject in the^ United , 

' long' been in many of the universities of Eiirope/X survey conducted several y^ars ago "Showed that 

'nprly every American college and university of any siza.offers or has plans to offer, at leasl a couVse in folklore'. The 
Virvey listed 170 institutions that were then offering folkJofe courses i » , 

The vitlue a^d, in fact, the academic legitimacy of folklore studies^4iave not been widely understood in Canada' by 
many university administrator and by some scholars in other-nelds who have questioned th€ seriousne^, utility artd merif 
of such studies. This attitude, was gummed Up'in the comment of one university president who felt that ' if ^was /extremely 
hard t6 'do research in folklore that is. more than, stamp eolJecting'. A different, and more realistic, assessment of the value 
of folklore-studies 'has been expre^ssed. by Professor.Tristam Coffin: * ^ ' • \ « • \ . ' . 

Folk literature is'the only literature that a vast percenfage of the world has ever known It is the base from 

which all other literatures have grown. Besides needing it to know thoroughly history, language, litjerature, ^ ' ' 
anthropology, psychology, sociology,. an-d all studies thosC'' disciplines suggest, onp needs it for no other reason than 
to , understand I^is or another"^ culture/^ ^ » ^ , • 

. ' . : • " V . . 0 - * 

•■. In part the- steptipism about the- validity of folklore studies as a field of scholarship, whith-appears s fill to be widely 
. ^ J^revalent at some Canadian univ|jrsities; may arise frdm the fact that much folklore research, has a natural region^] 

cciinmitmenl/TKis has apparently left some impression that such studies are simply of an^atitiquarian or curio nature,/*V 
wliich l^ivc little relevahce^or interest" outsiite a very localized ^setting. One brief to the Commission refuted this view, m*: ' '\ 
. forthriglil terms, 'arguing that to restrict the cdnceptibn of folklore to * ^ . ' 

" ■ /" ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

iuw dihienifon locale on regionale, cesVeri ignoi^r-^ ?omplexite i^t retendue. Au depart, le folklore se penche sur 
: ^ ^ ^ t^es pc#sonnes, des groupes ou dcs regioii^s'^JTps qui ont mieux que d'autres conseA'c les traditions populaires. Si 
".^ I'etude qtrbn en faisait s''arretait^taf'elp^*^ serait que regionale. Mais la description localisee avec sources precises 
, . ^ '\ ^ aux temoignages'vus et^itcTulus; consfitye dcs points s.urs. de comparaison avec les regions voisines, les provinces 
linrittophcs^Jc^-ptiyrlidjac voire continents ou Tqn retrouve des paralleles anciens ou^actuels des memes 
^ph^ji^TT^ncs. Le ^^fklo'^e d client alors' * ' ' ^/T^ 



Siniilarly, there has been solne misutiderstanding of\the value of|the collect^gns gathered by folklorists.and of their 
importance as a.,Yitai part of our national inheritance. The edutatidnal>alue of evQn the process of collecting has been 
pointed-ouf'by Professors I lalpert and *Rosenl5erg: • ' . ■ / . « , , , 



^nd- 
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What is impartant abouf theSe collections is not metely iUal they a?e significant contributions to tjie preservation of 
an old culture '.which is changing, but that jirt the process of/ rnakitig tjiese co]lections*students have bridg^ed ;the 
moderivgeneration gap. Once morcj as in the past, thc^y h^ve renewed-the natural contract between ihd yxSlxng ' 
the-old. They have gone back to the older people in their 'tommunities^and learned what life, was , like io the 
l^pwfoundland of the past. In other words, thQy/>^ave beg^ri to find (heir own roots ^nd to leam\thall^e older 
people, despite their frequent jack of schooling, have ha'd/a very rich and .viable oulture. Acknowledge of and 
pride i.n- their owti culture that« these Vourtg people develcip is me true^justification of the AMork of IheiOepartment 
of Foiklor^.'^'^ ' V / - * ' 4 f> ■ : 

• • . ; - . \ ^ \, -.^ V ^ ■ V ^. .■ . • / . ■ 

iVbth moj.e work needs to be^Jone iir the field of folklore 'studies in Cahad^i. Fortunately, .University Lavg has earned 
rccogniaion thro^hout tile' world as a (pader in folklore collection ,ai^d researchr and Memorial University- is becoming; 
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wtdcly known for its work in prt^serving and analy^infi the folklore of Newfoundland. But throughout the other eight 
Provinces of Canada no work on a toinparab|0 scale is yet being done in the university community* The National Museum' 
of Man in Ottawa, howt*ver, has recogni/ej,l the importance of folklore by establishing the Canadian Centre for Folk 
Culture and by expanding the programme for folklore collecting in which it has now been engaged for'nooro than half a 
century. " - . . 

i » 

« 

Undergraduate courses, graduate work, research. and publication are needed in such arejs as the folktale, folksong, 
place names, traditional costume, folk arts, and occupational folklore pertaining to forestry, farming, the fisheries, the 
domestic arts and other vocations. Comparative studies, regional and community studies, broad studies of the folklore and 
myths of Canadian peoples and studies of Canadian literature in relationship to folklore are all required* Bibliographies are 
needed in many areas, including the folklore of va^tous regions and cultural groups in Canada. Specialized courses are 
required to prepare students for collecting, transcribing, identifying and classifying materials. 

Because of the lack oflfolklore courses at Canadian universities, the Director of the Centre for FolkTultufe now has 
to go outside Canada to find scholars to carry on in the desired fields of investigation. In the summeiwf 1972, for 
example, folklorists from the Universities of Utah, Indiana, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, Northernyillinois, and Norfolk 
State College in Virginia, as well as from the hthnologicai Museum in Haifa and University College in Dublin, were 
engaged to conduct various types of research among Canada's ethnic groups. T / 

There is still no Canadian Folklore Society to draw together scholars from across the country with a common interest 
in thi^field. Nor is there a Canadian folklore journal. Difficulties, fhiefly financial, have also Wen experienced, in 
arranging for conferences or workshops about folklore on a national basis. Such meetings, and^a national society and a 
professional journal, are needed to stimulate more widespread interest in folklore and to ass^t its development in Canada 
as an area of teaching and research The Commission recommends that the Department of fhe Secretary of State, including 
representatives of the Canada Council and tiie National Museums, explore with leading folklore scholars in the universit]^ 
community way^ and means to help to initiate a Canadian Folklore Society and a Canad/an Folklore Journal. The first 



'anadii 

step might be to convene a national conference of folklorists to consider these and oth^r questions. 
• • . / 

The value of folklore studies as an approach to the ex:yninafion of total regional^^ultures has been, demonstrated 
convincingly by the work done at Memorial University. Similarly, the analytic inve/itory of French folk traditions in 
North America, on which Vgtoup of scholars at Universite Laval is now engaged/iHMSitrates the importance of folklore 
studies to an understanding of total linguistic cultures. / , 

It is'time that Canadian universities /ecogni/ed folklore as a legitimate, aj^demic study that h^s much to tell us about 
*our cultural heritage. / 

International Relations 

As this report emphasizes elsewhere in this chapter and in a sub^fquent chapter on Canadian studies abroad, Canada's 
political traditions, economic development and cultural heritage have been ^nd continue to be intimately related to 
developments in other parts of the Nvorld.. It is, therefore, e^ential for Canadians^ to devote adequate attention and 
resources to the study of this interaction between our country aiid the rest of the world. The study of international 
relations and of foreign policy is not, as some peopleXave suggested, peripheral or external to the study of Canada. On 
the contrary, it is a central and indispensable part of Canadian studies. To know themselves, Canadians must have a 
knowledge' and understanding of the int^rnatiopm context in which their country has developed and exists. This involves 
fhe study both of historic antecedents^ ties^ond influences and of contemporary circufnstaijices and events. To know 
ourselves we must know others and be able to see ourselves^ in relation to others. Thus, the stCtdy of Canada's 
international relations, and of international relations viewe4Jjcom a Canadian standpoint, constitute a Key ingredient in 
Canadian studies. / *^ ^ f ' 

There are, in addition, urgent current reasons for encouraging the development of Canadian scholarship in international 
relations to meet the needs in Canada for information and for expertise in the various facets of this field of study« The 
©^lability of an adequate number of citizens who are well informed about international relations from a Canadian 
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perspective is ot obvious importance to our (Government and its many agencies This is true not only in the field of 
foreign policy but also in the many other areas of (Governmental concern that have international rani^lcations such as 
trade and commerce, defence, energy afTll resource pohcy, foreign aid, science policy and cultural activities Provincial 
(k)vcrnnients and many of their agcxxt'ics have, alsa ii glowing requirement for such expert assistance with the aspectsyf. 
their activity that fVequeiytly involve dealing 'with junsjictions outside Canada. Similarly, the increasing needs* in this field 
of the Canadian business community;* and of many groups aritf nnsocjations, as well as the desirability of improviiig public 
knowledge as a plirt of the denuKratic process, point to the necessity orstrcngthcning the attention and support belng^ 
given to teaching and research in international rclatioqs. Business, industry, labour, agriculture, science and education are 
all increasingly concerned with conditions outside Canada and, like Government, have a. growing need for informed advice 
about external events and situations. More broadly still, many representations to llie Commission drew attention .to the 
importance of fostering, through education and research, more knowledgeable reporting and analysis by the media ot 
international events and the implications of these events for CanJUians. 

1 IX*spjtc these interests and needs, however, the study of mteyia^ional relations ind Canadian foreign policy have 
ret*eived little emphasis m the university curriculum. At both the graduate and undergraduate levels, the natural * 
opportunities for such studies in history, economics, political science and geography have seldom been adequately 
developed Nor have the avenues of co operative teaching and research \x\ this field among these and other disciplines been 
fully explored, (iiven the importance of this subject to Canada, the extent of the neglect of such studies at the 
undergraduate level is both puzzling and startling. Although the situation is somewhat better at the graduate level, there, 
too, the amount of attention directed to international relations and foreign policy studies is still well below the needs.of 

• our society- Several centres, including those at Dalhousie University, Universitc Laval, Carleton l^lniversity, the University 
t)f Toronto, York University and the University of British Columbia do offer facilities for graduate study,.and a'search in 
international relations. At these, and a handful of other universities, work of considerable distinction indicates the value 
t)f the potential Canadian contribution in this subject. Moreover, a number of new initiatives in this/ield are eneouragirig. 

' At Dalhousie University, for example, where a Centre for I'oreign Pohcy Studies was created in 1971, studies about the 
formation of foreign policy and factors affecting it are stressed. York University and the University of Tortintt) are 
co-operating in a joint programme in modern Last Asian studies in which a special emphasis will be given to the areas that 
are of most direct concern to Canadian foreign policy, particularly in the Pacific. The continuing development of the 
programme of the Centre tbr Russiau and l-ast l.uropean Studies at the University of Toronto has made pt)ssibie a 
significant enlargement in the work done in this important field, as have developments at a number of other Canadian 
universities. Scholars at McCjill University are making a valuable and particular contribution to our knowledge t)f the 
Islamic world. The growth of Pacitic studies at <iie University of British Columbia is, similarly, adding to our connections 
' with and understanding of many count nes on the Pacific rim. , v 

However, the fact remains fhat nothing hke adequate attention'^is yet being dtwoted to the study o'f interriational 
relations at Canadian universities. Moreover, teaching and research about Canadian foreign policy and about international 
affairs from a Canadum perspective l^ve been particularly neglected. There are. for example, no textbooks written by 
Canadians for Caiuulum students in the field of international relations at the university or college level. Nor are there any 
textbooks spccific^illy directed to tlie teaching of Canadian foreign policy. The production of high quality textual 
material, in both our offical languages, to support undergraduate courses about foreign policy in the Canadian context 
must be given a high priority. Morx? support is also needed for scholarly research and publication in the field. Several 
, representations to the (\)mini.ssion urged, in addition, the dt?sirability of now establishing a bilingual academic journal 
devoted to Canadian studies in foreign policy and international relations. 

Much of the research and writing that has been dom? on Canadian int^^rhational relations and foroign policy has been 
historical and descriptive in its nature, l-af more research and publication of this kind arc still required to cover even the 
principal tfiemes and events in the fieUl. llo\vever. there is alsi) a need for systematic analysis of the determinants of 
foreign policy behaviour. There is, for example, little data about Canadian public opinion on foreign policy issues, apart 
from scattered polls. Canadian attitudes to international political issues cleanly exhibit distinctive features, which influence 
the character of Canada's participation in international affairs. Comparative analysesjof these attitades with those of, for * 
instance. British, American and French' publics would prove helpful to our uhdersianding both of Canadian affairs and of 
Canadian policies and ac;tions in international affairs. ^ . • . 
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Behavioural lechniques can also be applied lo^lhe ^ludy of policy consequences. Noting this, one brief to the ^ 
ComiiiisMon argued that more etYort should be made to conceptualize and solve the problem of what difference a certain 
policy made, thus enabling tougher evaluations of the success or 'failure of Goyernmeni actions: 

Here, loo, there is a need for the 'development of theory that is more dircctly relevant to the Canadian experience. 
Integration theory, for example, which is presently the polftical scientist's chief tool for predicting the political 
.»vt)liaion ot' the Canadian-American relationship, has been largely developed around strategies for European 

tlul were first put forward by men like Robert Schumann and Jean Monnet. fi may not offer the best 
means ol rtktu^iallng the more suble process of '^absorption", which many Canadians feel is the appropriate wayto 
characteri/o wliatStiJ|uppcning to their national community. ^ 

A siibslanlial part of Canada^s foreign^elitjons lies tmi in military or political security issues, but in the functional 
areas of trade anttjlhc cctmoitiy, social policy, je^ourec policy, ^tural affairs, science policy, and the environment, 
Untbilkinaiely. little scholarship of either a conceptual or empirical nature has been developed in these areas by C^fnadian 
academics/lhis fact, in turn, is reflected in the undergraduate curriculum, where courses even in such obvious areas of 
important functK)nal interations as Canadian-American relations^are rare. , « 

■ if • 

Nor has there been much research and teaching in the area ^f Canadian foreign economic policy. Apart from a number 
, of often narrowly focused economic studies, carried oul by certain^public and private agencies, there has been a paucity 
of i^oearcTT on, for example,' the Canadian performance in trade negotiations, Canadian interests are increasingly bound up^ 
with the outcome of negotiations of this kind, and there is an urgent need to examine such factors as strategy and 
bargaining techniques. * 

Tilts country also requTni?fy^ubstanlially more rescarck on the political role, of multinational companies 'and 
mtcfnatioiuilunioiis and on the foreign policy role oR'rovincial Govimi meats and private associations. The increasing 
involveincftVof various regulatory agencies in Cariadian international rclMjons should be explored. In practice, a large part 
of Canada's foreign policy is cofidiicled by bodies like the National Lne^gy Board. What are the substantive policy effects 
of funnelling certain external transactions tfiroiigh this kind of institutional- mechanism rather than through the foreign 
policy bureaucracy, or through the legislative process* The, comparative freedom of universities from political control 
gives to tliein an opportunity, and perhaps also an obligation, to investigate these and similar questions. 



Area studies about specific coiinlrics or regions in the world are now being offered at an increasing number of 
Canadian uiiivcrsiiies. However. Canada's relaliohs with' a number of countries and regions with which it fcas close 
political, historical, economic or cultural ties still receive little attention in research or tea^hihg in many instances. In light 
of Canada^ developing interest in the countries of the Pacific r^ and Latin America, for example, it is astonishing that 
there are so fpw teaching and research programmes dealing with our economic and political relations with these countries. 
Moreover, Canada^ political, cultural and trading links with the Hiiropean continent provide many compelling reasons for 
Canadian universities to make European studies a more prominent part of the university curriculum than the/ are at 
present. Al those universities where such pfogrammes are nourishing, they are often directed, towards cultural, historical 
and linguistic studies, while political and economic analysis is neglected. 

The study of Canada's relationships with both the Commonwealth and the international Francophone.community have 
also been strangely (icglecled. There is scope for a wide range of co-operative and comparative studies that might often j 
involve a joint approach by Canadian scholars \^)rking with schy)lars at universities in some of thfe other countries which 
make up these two historic families of nations. The absence of courses that examine Canadian-American relatiotH of all 
but ;r few Canadian universities is also pu//ling. This relation^ip is now of such fundamental importance to Canadians 
that it should be the subject of searching aciideiiiic scrutiny at the universities of this country, both in the classroom and 
in research, ^ ^ . 

In view of the lac,k t)f attention that international relations in gendral, and Canadian foreign policy studies in 
particular, have received in both teaching and research at Canadian universities, it should not be surprising that there are 
so'few'experts these fields in Canada, In Government, in the media, in the private sector and in the univo-sj " ^ 
v<>nsequences of this siMtatioifare both serious and, at limes, absurd. For example, at the recciV 
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in Caracas, Cai\ada adopted a position independent from that of the United States, but still had to rely upon (he United 
States for a great deal of the technical data and advice required to support this position. Earlier, when the Nixon 
administration in the United States introduced its DISC programme, a senior official of the Canadian Department of 
Finance was reported tcf have commented on the inability of the Canadian Government to assess, with any exactitude, the 
impact of this programme on Canada because of the unavailability of Canadian advisers with adequate knowledge of the 
prevailing United States tax structure. . 
/ . • 

'^The general neglect of international relations and foreign policy studies by our universities is compounded by the fact 
that much of the teaching that has been conducted in this field' in Canada has been heavily dependent upon the use of 
methodologies apd assumptions developed in the American context which are oft^n inappropriate tq the Canadian 
experience. The problems inherent in Ihis situation have been noted and discussed on a number of occasions, but little 
ha^ yet been done to remedy this situation.^® In particular, few university lil^raries have yet assembled even the basic 
collection of materials that are required to support instruction and research in this field. The excellent bibliography 
prepared by Professor Donald M. Page, which was published two years ago by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, indicates that over six thousand books, pamphlets, articles and dissertions dealing with Canadian foreign relations 
were published in the period from 1945 to 1910.'^^ 

M^re fundamental, however, than the failure to make full use of available Canadian materials, is the failure to give 
adequate financial support and encouragement to Canadian scholars working in this field, whose research will in due time 
produ^ the publications that are s?^ badly needed. There are serious psychological as well as financial barriers to be 
overcdine in order that appropriate attention and support can be given to this important aspect of Canadian studies. The 
Commission encountered, more than once, senior scholars and adnrinistrators who scarcely troubled to disguise their view 
that Ca^jada's international relations were at best a minor subject for university study and that they should stay that way. 

A more consistent effort must be made to approach international studies from a Canadian perspective, using Canadian 
sources and, respecting Canadian values. Looking at international affairs only or primarily through the experience pf other 
nations, or'^atudying It only in terms of the historical and political framework of other countries, does a disservice .to 
Canadian students and to the Canadian public. By following such an approach, as many now are, Canada's universities are 
not meeting their bbligations either to this society or to the international academic community. The Commission 
recoiiimends^in the strongest terms that enhanced'support bt^ available for research, publication and curriculum 
development in the field of fanadian international relations. ' . • , 

Interpretation and Translation ^ - . 

The particular importance oHiUerprctation and translation in a bilingual country should be self-fvident. But, from the 
neglect of these subjects at all levels of our educational system, it is clear that such is not t^ie case. Canadian universities 
have an impoharTr^eautribution to jnake in this area in teaching and research and in the trailing of highly qualified 
practitioners. . ' 

University programmes in translation and/or inrterpretation in Canada are nqw provided at Laurentian University, 
University Laval, Universite de Moncton, Universite de Montreal, Universite d'Otfawa, University of Toronto and Queen's 
University . The training programmes vary in nature and include a twp-year MA in interpreting at University Laval, and a four-year 
undergraduate programme leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Language at Laurentian University's School of 
Translators and Inte4preters. The special field programme in French Language, Translation, and French Canadian Studies 
at Quedn's University, which was established in 1974, is a fourteen course concentration combining a primary emphasis 
on French with background studies in French-Canadian literature, civilization and institutions. 

i _ . 

These programmes ate largely of recent origin and, with one exception, are located at Francophone or bilingual 
institutions. Hveii when they are working to their fulLcapacity, the existing schools will be far from able to meet 

iaxi^needs for qualified interpreters and translators. More programmes of training and research in these fields are 

liversities, in community colleges and in conjunction^ with various aspects of professional education, 
skilled Canadians in both interpretation and translation. Consequently, it has been- necessary 
i-tTarradians for positions in these fields or to depend upon international schools. 
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principally in Europe, for the training of Canadians wishing to pursue careers in this work. The scarcity of Canadians wifh 
formal academic qualifications as interpreters and translators is Iperhap^ illustrated by the fact that nine of the fifteen 
trained injerpreters serving the Parliament of Canada are non-Canadians.*^ Four of the remaining six were trained outside 
of Canada in Switzerland, Argentina, Great Britain and the Unite(i States. Only one of the fifteen was born and trained 
in this country. [ndee4, becausf of the shortage of qualified Canadian interpreters, well over half (59%) of the free4ance 
interpreters employ4;d by or for the Government of Canada on a fairly regular basia are*European or Britistl. This is surely 
a ludicrous situation in a country faced with the challenge and opportunities of bllingualism. *. *^ 

Provincial, local and municipal Governments face similar problems arising from the shortage of qualified Canadians to 
meet their diverse needs for^terpretation and translation services. Indeed, in their case the problem is often still more ^* 
acute because they are frequently less able than the Federal Government to attract skilled interpreters and translators 
from other countries. Associations, corporations and institutions in the private lector also face growing needs for the ^ 
services of interpreters and tr^slators. it is, in fact, clear that the acute shortage of qualified internfeters and translators . 
poses a major problem of national dimensions. 

• ' ' v.- ' * ■ ' 

The Commission's own inquiries, as well as many strong representations that it received, indicated the jirgency of this 
problem, [t is clearly in the national interest, on a dozen counts, that st^ps be taken to meet the continuing need for 
qualified translators and interpreters in Canada. The Commission urges the Federal Government, the Council of Ministers 
of Education and the universities and community colleges to work together to develop an overaU national programme 
designed to meet*this need. Suofe- a programme should include increased support for existing schools, the establishment of 
additional schools and programmes at selected institutions, expanded research in this field and measures to encourage and 
assist interested Canadians to develop their skills and qualifications as interpreters and translators. 

A naticflnal programme of this kind should also include measures to encourage and support the translation of literary 
anci ^scholarly works, and of textbooks, manuals and other teaching materials. In this regard, the Comntission welcomes 
the initiative of the Canada Council in recognizing the significance of fine literary translation by yreatin|t annual awarcU 
for the best translation of .Canadian literary work from French to Englisli and from English to^Prench. Tne need for 
many more translations of primary and secondary works for use in the undergraduate curriculum has akeady been noted 
elsewhere in this Report-. In the absence of larger numbers of effectively bilingual students] this will rtmain an important 
practical function that improved programmes in translation can fulfd. It is a sad comment thatjlje^cent publication in 
English of the major body of writing on the 1949 strike at Asbestos, Quebec, gomes twenty^^me years after it originally 
appeared nn French.®' in par^ this testifies to the telative indifference that has heretofore been shown to the use of v 
translations in the curriculum of Canadian universities. • 
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Some particular attention should l>e^irected to the preparation of interpreters and translators for service in commerce 
and industry. The curent standard of translation for commercial purposes is remarkably low. Indeed, as one brief to the 
Commissio/r noted, 'virtually every package on the market contains grammatical errors of the worst type'. This situation 
spreads aii^ perpetuates the misuse of both our official languages, and often contributes to misunderstandings between 
French -spealSng and English-speaking Canadians based upon the faulty use of the language. 

■' . ■ fr ■ , * I 

/The Qojn mission recommends that a job market centre should be siet up, as a special, unit within the Department of 
N^anpo-w^, to gather information about specific needs and opportunfties" for employment in interpretation and translation 
in bot|i; £}6vern mental and private fields of activity. Such information should be circulated in good time to all interesteq 
ihstituijoriis so that students and their teachers can be made aware of vacancies. The centre might also keep a national 1 
register of qualified interpreters and translators to wKich potential employers could be referred. ^. 

The Comfnission recommends that the Department of the Secretary of State encourage and support the establishment 
of a Word Bank in Canada at a university to be selected in consultation with the Council of Ministers of Education and 
representatives of the academic community. The word bank should be developed a? a national resource that could supply, 
by compute^in a matter of seconds, all the specialized vocabulary on any given subject, for example, atomic reactors, 
arctic niining,, steel smelting, art forms, political institutions and educational concepts. This country would ser^h both its 
own interestrand the interests of the international community by investing in such a project. It is an obvious and natural 
O 1 for pioneering initiatives by Canadians. 
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It is not pnly in English and French that translation and interpretation skills make valuable contributions to Canadian 
studies. Thc-4^mmission has noted on a numbef of occasions in this Report the important contribution a knowledge of 
other languages can make to teaching and research in the social sciences, as well as in such special areas as ethnic studies, 
native studies and Canadian studies, abroad. Thece is room in Canada, especi^ly at Anglophone institutions, for schools of 
interpretation anil translation that, in addition to offering instruction in English and French, would also call upon local 
representatives oT ethnic cultures to engage in translation and research and to assist with the training of translators and 
^ interpreters in some of the other languages that share in the Canadian cultural mosaic. 

Canada has a unique position in the worlds having English and French as its two official languages and combining with 
this the advantages of access to other languages through the cultural diversity of its peoples. In keeping with this fact, it 
should be one of the objectives of our educational system to provide woild leadership in the development of programmes 
and techniques for the training of interpreters^and translators. 

0 

Native Studies 



Until recently, no aspect of Canadian studies has be^ so neglected by th 
this reason the Commission felt that it was desirable to devote a separate 
exist in this important field. It contains an extensive examination of native 
community colleges. Additional comment found throughout the Report c 
studies and other areas of Canadian studies, including art, anthropology a||id 
psychology, northern studies and religious studies. Some particular oppor 
to the native peoples are jalso noted in chapters on science and technolog 

Northern Studies 



university community as native studies. For 
chapter to the needs and opportunities that ' 

studies curriculum in universities and 
ffers discussion of, the relation between native 

sociology, education, history, philosophy, 
unities and needs for studies and action relating 
and on the ^professions. 
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The first phase of a study on 77/e Univesity and the Canadian North, con missioned by the AUCC in May 1972, 
funding from the Ford Foundation and the department of Indian and Nc rthern Affairs, was completed in 1973 ' 
contains a useful inventory of university programmes of instruction, resea ch and special projects (including iHJoliL 
service). As stated in the introduction, the study was originally infended ' o survey present programmes of Canadian 
universities in education and research in the North, in order to discover tie ne^ds of northern people that Ar^ not now 
being met, and to recommend desirable extensions of the programmes in uture*. Both the on-campus curriculum of 
Canadian universities and extension division services were assessed, in orde * to (l^Onsider the relationship between existing 
university programmes and the development of post-secdndary education iji an(| about northern Canada. As tke study 
noted> *programme» sponsored hy southern-based universities in the North are tpe first tJ suffer. and to be discontinued 
v/hen these universities come under financial and political stress*.''' Elsewl ere in its report, the Commission on Canadian 
Studies has addressed the question of educational development in northerr Canada, recommending additional programmes 
at both the university and community College level. It is the intention of tp Commission in the following brief 
discussion, however, to emphasize the need for Canadians not living in the porth to appreciate and understand this area 
of Canada, its particular needs and the extraordinary opportunities and responsibilities it poses for our society. In this 
section the Cornmission will also suggest some of the ways in which both r|fading and research on northern Canada should 
be more fully developed. 
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The \ange and volume of work on northern Canada, itemized in Jlie Unwersiiv and the Canadian North's discussion of 
some thiky universities, are considerable. However, the study also makes it pc^iple to identify areas of neglect or in 
which there is^need for more intensive work than is now being conducted. An expansion of the opportunities for 
undergiraduate studies of the Canadian North seems particuffrl^ appropriate lat this time, in view of the widespread public 
interest in northern affairs and of the importance to thfs country of such currentj issues as-save.reignty in the Arctic, th^ 
rights of native peoples and questions relating to energy and the environmen|. j * 

There dre, for example, substantial opportunities for an expansion of northern l^tudies in Canadian university 
departments of anthropology, biology and geography. In other areas, such aslnistoiry, political science, psychology, 
sociology and economics, course development and research relating to the Nqrth h^ve been even more limited. The 
^ ,»riadequacy of studies on northern economic conditions and on the national i|nplic$tions of current proposals for northe 
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economic development, for example, should be cause for' serious concern. As noted elsewhere in the Report, there is ^ 
enormous scope and need for additional research and teaching about the scientific ^d environmental aspects of nortliem 
Canada. For example, apart from broad analyses, most of the environi^ental assessment work on both furrent^,ittta 
proposed pipeline projects in Canada's North remains to be done. Such programmes of research and assessment will now 
require both time and generous financial support from all appropriate authorities if they are to provide the quality of 
information that is required. Discussiort of Archaeological investigations/which face particular difficulties in ihe-North, is 
found in a later chapter deaHng with the study and conservation of Canadian cultural propertv 



Substantially more research is needed about certain patterns of disease and health Dfd6l ems that are more prevalent in 
the North than in other part^ of the country. ;lt has been found, for example, tha^^Eycimos are twice as prone to cancer as 
other Canadian^thai over the age of twenty-five men have 72 times and wom^rflrfl times the chance' of-dying^ of cancer 
of the salivary gftnds and 155 and' 5 1 times^as much chance of dying pf cpwcer of^the noSe and throat,®* It ft not 
known, however, whether or/toWhat extent the vulnerability of Eskimo^to cancer i« caused by their exposure to North 
American lifestyles and their/coruiequencQs, including heavy smokirijfchronic bronchitis, potentially dangerQus aiir 
pollutants, radiation from ajiove-ground nuclear tesJting and other possible factors. Such questions cry out for inarch by< 
universities and by researclif^enciesi in both ih^ public and private sectors. Other needs and*dpporti!frttie& for research 
relating to Jhe North in the medical \nd health fields are examined further in subsequent chapters on scifnce and 
technology and op the professions. 

Mention should also be made of the necessity for a stepped-up programme of research aimed at improving the planning 
of frontier communities in the fgr northern areas of Canada. The Commission wa^told over and over again, in 6riefs afnd * 
at its public hearings, that these communities are now too often designed by 'Southern Canadian' planners who iij^pose 
their ideas of community design oh the Nortli without taking adequately into account its special co/idltipns. Design as a ' 
vital facet of Canadian studies is dealt with nrore fully in relevant sections of the chapter -on the professions. 



Although much research and teaching about the North is centred in traditional departments - anthropology, biology, 
geography and, to a lesser extent, sociology, for example a large part of university interest in the Canadian North is 
concentrated at research institutes, or in the workW study groups involving several disciplines, which are listed in the 
AUCC study on The (Mtt^sity and the Canadian mtrth . These centres often provide an effective, focal point for scholars 
from several universities and from diverse academic dijpartments to work together in the area of northern studies, hi 
doing so, they ej^courage the development pf co-ope raWe, transdisciplinary and interinstitutional projects which are of 
great importance. In such areas as native studies, environmental studies, and transportation, ^veral university programmes 
have now established a strong northern focus. At. ^e Canadian Institute of Guided Ground Transportation at Queeft's 
University, for example, much emphasis has been placed on a comprehensive analysis of the issues associated with a 
possible Arctic railway as an alte motive to petroleum transmission by pipeline., 

' \ * 

Several additional organizations are heavily Engaged in nortjaern research and publication programmes or in related 
studies. The Arctic Institute of North Americ^a, an intemationalv research institute originally based at McGill University 
and recently relocated in Calgary, has made an outstanding cont\ibution k) northern studies through' its multi-volume 
Aretic Bibliography of 'piblished materials related to all northemVegions of the world. The Arctic Bibliography, which 
has been in compilation since 1947, now extends to sixteen volunvfes containing some 108,000 annotated iten^s with 
subject-geographic index. It is now being fully automated to improvie substantially^ its ability to serVe as a data base of 
information on the North and as a facility for the quick retrieval of \nformation. The process, which previously produced 
-a printed volume has now been improved to produce in addition to tfte printed volume, machine-readable tapes-containing 
the same information. These tapes could be used to increase the resources of a'^ny library or research^pentre. 
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To cite anj?tlier example, through the work of the International Biological Programme, scientific panels have examined 
certain northern problems and have devoted particdiar attention to the tasloof identifying representative and unique sites 
suitable for ecological^re serves. The Commission believes that the creation otVan extensive system of ecological reserves in 
the North and in other regions of the country should be actively pursued by Government authorities. Ecological reserves 
have an important Jong-term role to play in preserving selected areas for scicntilSc research in Canada. This'question is ^ 
O jher discussed and specific recommendations are made, in the ensuing chapterXpn science and technology, ^ 
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Other northern research needs and a number, of major deficiences in our knowledge of Canada's northern regiops were, 
identified in the 1972>loni Gabrietseminar on guidelines for scientific activities in Northern Canada 

A major 'deficiency in the state of Canadian npHhe^fi studied is in the *rea of publishing. Published studies dealing with 
many important aspects of Northern Canada are, ia fact, still rare. No study has yet been done, for instance, on the 
history of trtmsportation and communication in the Arctic. It is often not realized that this aspect of the history of our 
country is a long and exciting one, embracing indigenous means of transport in the Arctic, Elizabethan exploration, such * 
developments as th(> attempted use of steam to reach Boothia by sea in 1834 and the successful use of it to reach Melville 
Island in 1852yas well ^rtwcfttje th ce njury developments like the employment and effects of broadcasting, aviation and 
the snowmobile. The p/esent neglect of the history ^mnsportat ion and communication in the Canadian Arctic 
represents a substantial/ gap in scholarship about Ca!f|Pr 



Moreover, undergradiTaie and graduate students do not always have ready acijess to many of the published materials, 
which appear iH speciaUzcA journals, in monograph series, or in Government documents. This problem is compounded by 
the fact that 'so far very litile W^Hographic work has been done exclusively on the Canadim North', although som^ 
useful bibliograph^s have bebn compiled for specific sub-regions of the^North.®^ Furth^i^as noted in the next d)Apter, 
research findings. Mrtf^atisti(i and related information, prepared both by GoveHim^rit departments and by industries ^ 
/aperating in .NorUiem Canada have too often not been made readily available to the academic community or, indeed, to 
/the Cana^lian public. This ct>nceal men t of information has often caused a wasteful duplication of effort and an 
unnecessary loss of time and money. ^ & 

Increased attention should be given to northern studies in all the relevant disciplines, as well as by the further 
development of rcsearph institutes and transdisciplinary programmes. The northern reaches of^Canada are of such vast 
proportions, and tJ:K^ importance in the life of our country is correspondingly so great, that the universities and colleges 
of Canada shoukf make every provision to ensure that they are suitably treated in the curriculum and that knowledge 
about the /ef ion is steadily enlarged through/stipng prograiiimes of research and publication. 
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The Commission's interest^ifTobtaining 'information about university courses, research and other actjvfties relating to 
Canadian studies in this^iportant field which includes drama, ballet, modem dance, music, opera and theatre arts ~ 
was unfortunatelvjrOt shared by many of those, who .are responsible, or nominally ^responsible, for such activities at A 
Canada's unive^pslfies. Only a few replies ro the preliminary survey were received, ai)d few universities, at the official leveK 
dealt with^is subject in their briefs and representations, despite repeated andiire^sing invitations to do so. This (aoijTji^ 
in'itseirs^y something about the problems faced at our universities by the performing arts in general and by those 
inter;>^ted in Canadian studies in the performing arts in particular. The plain fact is that many senior administrators and ^^ 
f^lty members are antipathetic to the performing arts as anythingjijjt-^ 3xtra-curricular activity^I^pherr afe njaftr"" 
inembersof the university community who still regard the perfdrmlS|l^rts as unworthy o^^M'^^^^kr^'^c '^^^^^^^^ 
number of those^who 4oubt that (Canadian dimensions of the perfprming arts raerit^ao^mic attentiorys^en higher^^^^ 
Fortunately, some excellent briefs and other thoughtful representations were x^iS^j^i'^m in^dividu^l^rtists^^^iri^^ 
members and students, which provided valuable insights int6 the presenJjt^Ue-tJfCanadian studi^,y1n^^ arts 

^ course descriptions^tftdreading lists, as well as 

of current'literature^ also provided helpfj^t^nfSffiaticyrt"' 

It is surprising that so man/leaders>''the^.a<aae^m^^ role 
o^the performing arts in the univer^y cwfp^ Since about half p/^^fnada'? universities and colleges npwt^ffexTT^ — ~^ 
programmes of study in one ox areas. Moreover^^jji't6rest in the performing arts as an ar^^of study, • 
research, pi>d;^e and crcatijmi^ffvity is growing rapidly^ii>t^C^anadian universities. In the field of ihff^xe and drama, for 
example; the number,.of-g2^S^a^ first year undergraduate registration ij>/meatre has been 

increasing, an^ji^^^i^^i^^iy of Toronto's Gr^^tfate Centre^ for the Study of Drama has -Bgg^fo^^^ to re fuse admission 

to qua^fiexTapplicants because of limited^jj&^rces and facilities. Sifnila 

lervatorie^ of music in every regioj^f Canada face serious over-crowding. In gen^/rep(Mj;s froi^^^^^ 

time of^stability or of some decline in enrolments in. many othe^^^d^e^S^sTo^h 



g|^QCana<te^1naic»te that, in a 



- \ . * ■ . . 

undergraduate and graduate* enrolment in the performing arts is rising and^ill continue .to rise. ' 

The Vowing public interest in all areas of the performing arts, and the burgeoning- development of these arts in 
Canada; can only serve to spur demands for university level wojjk. Moreover, if the universities give the amount of 
exposure to Canadian artists music? groups, dance ensembles, theatre groups, opera companies, as well as individuals - 
that it is appropriate they should do, they will in turn contribute to^his rising public interest. Student interest nn the 
performing, arts is, reflected fn the large attendance at artistic functions arranged on campus. Over 5,000 students at 
Queen's University, for example, attended one or more of the performances arranged as part of the performing. arts 
programme irt- 1974?4^5. The interest of the wijp^iCl)mmunity in the performing arts is also reflected in, and a 
stimulated by^^^hefarg^ public attendance at me performing arts events arranged by the universities. Universities 

yean make>k^rticularly valuable contribution to the (mltural life of their respective communities by sponsoring activities 
open^taihe public in the performing arts, and manv^of them, are doing so. 

The greater exposure of Canadian artists in the university milieu tfiat is now occurring should also aid in the 
development of the^capacity for critical appreciation on' the part of audiences, which would in due course enhance the r 
quality of Canadian performing arts. Again, this development would be reinforced if co-ordinated courses on artistic 
appreciation, open to university students and the general public alike, were offered in conjunction with the performing 
arts programme. In connection with the desirability of encouraging a critical audience appreciation of the performing arts, 
the Commission commends the initiative of the Canada Council in instituting /*(ravelling theatre critic' award designed to 
foster a more closely-knit Canadian theatre community, to provide information about various theatre groups in Canada 
and to entourage a broader ahd more national outlook among drama critics across the country., The idea is a good one 
and it might well be extended to music and other fields in the performing arts. ^ 
■» . • . * 

Despite the widespread public interest and student interest in the performing at^si^n Canada, universities have been 
sl^w reluctant evei| to develop pTogrammea of teaching; and of^ i^search in this field. Moreover, there appears often to 
have been a particular reluctance to foster research and teaching about Canadian artists, productions, events, problems, 
achievements and circumstances in the performing arts. )^elmut Kallmann has noted, for instance, the cujiolJs 
contradiction that for years music faculties at Canadiari universities *employed many of the country^'^ major composers but 
paid almost no attention to Canadian composition ana music history as subjects of research^ndmstruction'.^'^ Similarly, 
briefs have drawn tq^the Commission s attention the tendency at some 'universities to inseffa token CanadizTn play or- 
opera or ballet in courses dealing with. these subjects, much like the token Canad^n^ovel to be found in some courses on ' 
the modern novel. ^ 



This indifference towards Canadian studies* in the performing ^ on the part of many senior teachers and 
administrators has beea reflected in the university curriculuixk In music, for example, as the head of one university 
department of music observed to the Commission, ^^y^ . . A 

Very few Canadian universities of/er courses in Canadian music. Some, but not many, include Canadian music in 
other-courses (e.g. '*Muyc oObc^TM^^ Century", "Music of. North Ameriqa") .... As a result, the stud^'n^ ' 
gh^duating with either a major orininor interest in music from a Canadian university at the present time-does not 
ha\)e a significant bacJcgroup<r1n the musical literature of his own country . The situation has improved^ somewhat in 
•the!^ast five years butjt^ far from what it should be. 

This assessrfient was confirmed by several other music scholars, one. of whom commented to the Commission, that, *it is 
painfully evident that the large majority of graduating Canadian miiSic students know little or rio thing about the musical 
developments in their own country, past ^r^^pr^^nt. ^"^^ Qc<;m;rtA thPT^fr>|-P^^hat^iWf^ iiKiy.hlfirant and of no - 
importance'. It is regrettable, and inexcu|able, that thk is the case. The Commission believes that studies of Canadian 
music" should be, to 3 greater or- lesser extent, a normal part of the academic experience of every .Canadian music student. 

y, in each of the'other areas of the performing art's a reasonable attention should be devoted in the curriculum to 
Canaclian studies in^the performing art concerned: to its history, literature, problernsTpSTformers and accomplishments in 
the Canadian context. . v 



To this end the Commission encourages thosVtcsponsible at Canadian universities for programmes, departments or ^ 
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faculties of the performing arts to add to the curriculum courses de^aling with the Canadian experience and t^ontext of 
. these arts. Such courses will contribute to knowledge about this coi^ntry, as well as to knowledge of the disciplirle. Often, 
too, courses examining particular themes or subjeats will be of interest and assistance to scholars and students in other 
disciplines. An examination of the music ^of the native peoples of Canada, for example, will cast light on the work of 
anthropologists. A study of the role of musical traditions in a^bilingual and multicultural/society wfll be of interest to 
historians, political scientists and sociologists. Other courses and studies concerning the performing arts in Canada will b^ 
of interest to students of folklore, literature, languages, psychology, religion and many other fields. Cdurse^in the 
performing arts are, thus, required to assist specialists in. related areas, as well as'those who are majoring in ui^erfonnirig 

• arts in preparation for professional careers in one of another of these arts or as feachers, critics, administrators and 

. researchers. ' ^ . ^' , * " ^ 

In addition, many more 'apj^ciation courses' are required for thogd'-WlTBi wish to le^m something about the, 
/fr,^ performing arts- but not to.miijSi: in the field.. The value of such coupes to the performing arts, as well as to tKe 

^ ^^individuiiyenrolled in *them, i!i often forgotten. -The pierforming arts inA^anapla require well-trained audiences as.much as 
well-trained perforrhers. Indeed, it is the formei who will frequently spell success or failure foF the latter.'It is, therefore, ' 
important -^^ducate Canadian^^diences as tvell as Canadian performers. ^ ^ 

There are substantiaT^op^rtunities for the flevelopment of credit aftd non-credit courses to promote a greater public 
i awareriess of the Canai^n performing arts, to encourage their scholarly examination and to prepare graduates for 

professional careers irt this field. There is also a particular need to ensure that those who are preparing to become teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools of-^this country acquire at least some familiarity with past and present Canadian 
, ' . activities in the performing arts. , i * 

In addition to the problems of attitude already noted there appear to be nifmerous other factors contributing to the 
neglect of the Canadian performing arts at thfe post-secondary level. These include pro'bleqj^ in staffing, the lack of 
Canadian textbooks and of Scholarly publications dealing with Canadian themes and experience, in<illequate library and 
archival holdings^ and, at many universities, the l^ick of facilities in which performances can be presented in a suitable 
professional atmosphere. • ' . \ . 

^ The problems of staffing are particularly acute. There is a pressing need for more anc^J^often, better qualified Canadian 

professionals to perform, teach^ write, research, plan and administer in the performing arts. The present Canadian 
university programmes are far from graduating sufficient numbers to meet this need. In addition, many prptiiising or 
successful Canadian performing artists go to other countries. For example, as a recent report noted, m^n^ Canadian 
specialists m theatre arts, 'enjoy a tiigh intematiof|al reputation and are often" wooed away by the opportunity to further 
their careerrin the established (undergraduate and) graduate schools of south of the border'.^* Ironically, such potential 
teachers may bc'r^daced by non'^Canadian professionals, who cannot be expected, at least initially, to be familiar with 
Canadian pi ay wrigRts>|3ter formers and designers, and their work. None the less, some of thes^" non-Canadian professionals 
have formed a strong comtmtment to the Canadian performing arts and contributed substimtially to their progress. It . 
must be noted,. toC, that many> Canadian faculty members in the performing arts have irat made the effort to acquaint 
* themselves wTth Canadian work in these fields^ . ^ 

The universities have an important role to play ip the performing arts by helping to provide the- necessary training for * 

• students and the oppialunitj/^for people of established talent to transmit their knowledge to^othbrs. Much depi§nds on the 
attitude of each particular univers^ty^One corrcspQndent suggested that older universities were 'mpre hidebound in their 
attitude to the creative arts', while some of the newer ones were 'generally more hospitable'. Althd^i^ithere may be some 
truth in this suggestion, such a distinction between the attitudes of older and newer universities to m& performing arts . 
and to Canadian studies in these arts is not uniforriily applicable. Moreover, even in those universities \yhere such 
appreciation is evident, practical responsibility frequently rests with just a few interested individuals who, performing 
admirably with the best of ifitentiuns and with great energy and enthusiasm, are still unable to meet ail needs. In order 
that our universities can draw fully on the ^[cnt available to assist with their work in the performing arts, it is essential 
that administrators and faculty members fccogni/e the potential contributic^ of professiojial artists in the university 

. setting. Whether or not suc^i. artists have formal academic qualifications should not be the principal consideration. 
^ Sometimes it should not be a consideration at all/ What is of far more importance is whether they have the knowledge. 
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experience and talents required to teach sti/dentsvin these special fields. Some continuing reli^tance on the paft of the 
university community to acknowledge that many perfprming artists possess those altemativ/qualifications h^s hejd back 
the development of the performing arts as an integral part of Canadian higher eclucation. Indeed, because of their bias in 
favour of the academic kind of qualifications with which they are familiar, our universities, instead of hiring professionaj3' 
in the performing arts, have often hired^ academics who arc in fa^t amateurs in the very subject they professi to teach. 

The gro\^th of Canadian studies in the perforpiing arts is further complicated by another factor: many of the 
professionals who combine experience and a university degree and who are. available to teaclvin this field in Canada are 

' citizens of other countries, in particular the United States, Or are Canadians who have acquired their (Salifications and . 

^experience elsewhere and not maintained contact Vith events in this country. The most recent data available from 
Statistics Canada indicates that, ift^ 1973-1974, of the full-time faculty teaching in the fme and appHed arts at Cahadian 
universities, less than 60 per cent wer.e CaiTadian citizens. Over one-quarte/ (26.3%) vi^re citizens of the United States. " 
Only 28 per cent of the full-time faculty had taken their highest degree /n Canada; whereas over 50 per cent had done so 
in the United States. 

' . i . 

" * I'he question of nationality in the educational background of those responsible for teaching the performing arts is only 
one element in' a larger issue. What is more important is the need to resist the temptation, to assume that, because 
Canadian arti$tic interests, values and performances' differ from those elsewhere, they are necessarily inferiprTToo often, 
perhaps, teachers trained in another society may bring with tiiem all kinds of ui^questfoned criteria miHnethodologies, 
which are then knowingly or unknowingly transmitted to their students as if they were sacrosancl^i^nd inviolable.othe 
application of forei^ , models and standards to the eltclusion of indigenous traijitions can seriously delay, deter or prevent^ 
altogether the development of an effective critical appreciation of Canadian "approaches to the performing arts. As one, 
musician commented to th^ Commission, , . • 

I have noted with wondej^^and horror how our own creative artists have been ignored by our "scholariy*' y ' 
; institutions. They find it reasonable to study, analyze, annotates the works of contemporary American, English^'*'^ ..^ 
French, Russian etc. composers, but^not our own. Is that being Canadian, or just foolish? . . , Maybe our^ii^posers 
are not yet masters. Maybe they don't deserve to be iconized and ttfrned into heros. But, if so, let our university 

scholars be among those who tell us so. They study our music in Arkansas. but not in* Ontario. T , 

, ' , ' ■ <^ 

To meet the urgent need for many more Caiiadians with an advanced knowledge of the performing arts, a special 
effort is required to expand the opportunities for graduate study in this field at Canadian universities. Because of the 
present lack of such opportunities in Canada, rnany Canadian post-graduate -students who \yish to do their graduate work 
on Candian subjects in flie performing arts are attempting to do so at American universities. Yet^ as the submission to the 
Commission from the chairman of a university departnient of music education noted, 'it is unlikely that their faculty 
advisets have any special interest or expertise in Canadian topics and the library" resources in these American institutions 
are probably not adequately equipped for many studies which are of interest .to Canadians'. 



In the development of graduate progTtTfnmes in the performing arts the Commission hopes that the need/for generalists 
as well as specialists will he borne^^n miiid. The Commission notes ako, the desirability of relating plan&Jor graduate* 
work in one area of the performing arts to the plans for other areas in this field. It commends.the approach being 

iilowed.by Queen's University, which has recently undertaken an integrated review of plans for graduate Work ii^ the , . 
Depaitln^ts of Drama, Filn^ Studies, Art and Musit. . 

'As an interim rrteamre to meet the need for more Canadian uni^rsity teachers in the performing arts — fn addition to 
calling upon the help oT^xpmenced professionals who may not have academic qualifications'- the -Commission suggests 
that some promising young CanM^n graduates, who may have no more than their bachelor's degtee, be hired, given early 
leave to pursue their specialty at anotl^isimtitutipn or in professional practice, and then brought back to teach. Flexible 
and innovative arrangements of this sort are reti«ired both to encourage the development of Canadian interest in. 
university work in this field and to offset the built-irT^d^d^tage that applicants from the United States now have in 
seeking university appointments in the performing arts in Canada^cause of {he eariier-established AmericaA programmes 
of graduate work in these arts. ' ' . 
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It is perhaps true, as noted earlier,^that the libraries of American universities ^re not well Equipped to support those ^ 
who may wish to study Canadian topics in the performing arts. Hpwever, at .many Canadian universities the libraries are 
not much better equippedlfor this purpose. For example, an examination of the holdings of one university library, which' 
has strong collections relating to Canadian stuc^es in otherTields, revealed only three books dealing with Canadian mu^ic ^ 
anUless than a dozen all told dealing with the-^erformjng arts in Canada. The literature on the Canadian performing arts ' 
is not larger arid this is all the. more reason that eyeiy university library in Canada should have at least a basic collection 
of ^'he publfcatrons that are available relating io this important aspect of Canadian life,. In addition, at leas^ one university - 
library in each Province or region shouW seek to develop a^ comprehensive a cdlfection as possible of publications and 
other materials about the performing arts in Canada in or^der to serve as a major centre for graduate work and rese^rch^in 
this field. Another possibility is that univ^iPSlties in the same region might agree ujiion some division of the areas in the ' 
performing acts, in which each Would th^jp Specialize in acquiring researcl^ateri^s in order td avoid duplication of effprt 
and expenditures. r , 



' Undergradua te stj idy, aS well as graduate ^reseS^jh^ is severely hind^redl^ the inadequacy of library collections of»Jhe 
presently available materials concerning the CanadiSf^pWfewning arts. Iii some instances this inadequacy's due to la^sk of 
interest or knowledge on the part-ofahe lib^rary pr teaching staf^f. ^Wtmore.^ often it isiJie result of the Imitations in 
^budget and staff witich hobj>le the libraries in the^ taslc dflocating^ acquiring and c&taloguing materials in this field. None 
the less, in some area»r^uch as Canadian theatre dnd drama, a numbeir of university libraries malyng an excellent start 
on cojlecticms of such material.® ^ ^ ^ ^ . , 

^ Many of the textbooks used by teachei^^f the pei>forming arts at Canadian universities .have been written in other 
countries. Consequently, and understandably, they tend to reflect the interests, priorities, metho%[ologies and criteria of 

K those countries. It is importarf||o.have some textbooks that are -written from the perspective of other societies^ But it is 
also essential to hive textbooks and scholariy publiq^tions that are sensitive to the particular tharacter, history, ■ ^ 
ctrpumstances and needs of the perfoniing arts in our own society. H is clear that iiT^very area of the Can^adian 
performing arts scholarly publication and*textbooks are required that deal with the problems, priorities and condition of 
these arts in the context of this country. / 

The Current lack of published material about the Canadian performing arts is a serious factor- inhibiting the growth of . 
undergraduate courses' in this Qeld. Historical Studies of the Canadian theatre, for ex^mple^are still so scarce, and often of 
such limited value, that students in one .undergraduate course on the Development Df Canadian Theatre, Radio and] 
Television reported to the Commission that they must make 4p, for the most p^rt, with such scraps' of prhn^ry material 
as they can find This is not in itself a bad thing. Incieed, the experience of working with primary sources at the 
undecgLiuate level can be invaluable to the student, provided that prim'ary ^source materials are in fiact readily available, , 
in sufficiiqit supply and of a quality gehuinefy worth study. Too often sor^ or all of these qualifications are absent. For 
example, sucfiM)rimary sources as Canadian plays, musicals, operas, ballet^ and radioed film scripts are frequently 
unpublished,, oat of print or not available in sufficient quantities for classropm use. For e^cample, not one Canadian 
musical, not even Anne of Green Gables, is available in printl'^qme assistance. and encoyragement must^be given to. those 
who may^be prepared to undertake the collecting, editing, publishing^'aid reprinting of such material, '^he results of a 
programme ta make these and'similar mate rials^jgiorM^dily. available would be of assistance to scholars in other related 
fields of Canadian stud^', incliuiiiig-En^Si and F;e'i\fh literature, history, sociology, folklore, anthropology, ethnic studies 
and political sciance, ai^w^lT a? to all studentsof the performing arts itfCji^^d^. i ^ 

■ / . ^ ■ ' / . ' ^ . . 

Books about Canadian music, too, ar^still.few in numbei", as the author of a refceht paper on Canadian music 
bibliography has^pointed out. There^are 4 dqzen biographies, a dozen or so essay volumes or histories, pftd a small 
number of:^b^s about nonX'anadian aspects of music by Canadian authors.'^^Jt is now fifteen years since Helmut 
Kalhp^n's admirable book,w4 History of Music in Canada 1534-1914, appeared*and no one has yet attempted the taskpf 
^paring a companion history of Canadian ipusic for the critical years following 1914. While there have ^be^ some useful 
essays and collections of essays aboijt music in tlus country, it is now^t\jjenty years since the volume of^ssajrs Mw5/c /i^r 
Canada examined in broad perspective and in many areas the state of music in our societi^.^i The pr^em\ arising from 
ttie^ scarcity of hooks dealir^ specifically with Canadian music and musicians are compounded by tjie fact that the ^ener^ 
histories of Canada devote little space to the lirts and., in most of them, music is seldom given so much as a fdo|note . Yet 
here ca/( be little understanding of Canadian historical aird contemporary society without some serioti^ ©xaminV^ion of its 
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* cultoral life and of the part played in this life by the performing arts. t 

Fortun'ately^'fnore attention is now being directed to the history of Canadian music and to the scholarly sludy of its- 
role in our society. A recent book/for example^ examines music in Canada over the two centuries from 1600 to 1800.'^ 
Monographs are also in preparation on many specifip subjects, dealing with both the cultivated arfd the ^macular in 
Canadian music*. In particular, thfe Encyciopediq of Music in Canada, which is now being prepared should add greatly to 
our knowl^algc of this subject and meet the long-felt need for a comprehensive work of reference?' in this field. The 
encyclopedia will contain some thirty-six hundred articles;*^irtcluding biographies, institutional studies and lamination of 
such themes as Icelandic music in Canada and Indian music of the Eastern Woodlands. 4^ ' 

^ For all such research and'writing, in all of the Canadian performing arts, the indispensable pr^-coqditidn is extensive 

work on the identificatiofv, j^reservation, collection and, cataloguing of primary source material^. Thi| important >lask has* 
. • only 'just been begun. There is still, for example, no theatre museum ih C£(nada, and no properly sustained programme 
has ye been' tie vel oped to afquire and preserve materials that record and illustrate the history of theatre in this country. 
Such private collections of memorabilia or photographs or objects of historical interest as are assembled tend to disappear 
all too quickly pnce tlic original collector parts with them. Furthermore, some of the public institutions that should be 
, iictive in this field are much .less active and helpful than they should be in maintaining archival records concerning 
I Canadia^ii. artistic endeavours. A comparison between the condition, and the accessibility, of the CBC's archives for the 
. arts and the completeness and accessibHiQ' of those of the BBC, for instance, makes only too clear how much more some 
^ of our public ijistitutions could be doing to^pport and assist the performing arts in Canada. U is essential that steps be 
taken to rectify this and similar situations. The performing arts are, in part, ephemeral, but their residual material, for 
{example^ scripts, prompt-books, scores, set designs, ligli ting and costuming plots, are not^nor are the business records and 
1 )iudio-visiial recordings of the, performance. ' 

* * As noted in thc^ subsequent chapter on archives, it is a serious disservice to both teachers and performers that 

jrecordings of broadc^^lting tapes and fihns are so difficult to obtain for classroom use. The head of one department of 
nnusic reported to the Commission, for o^ample, that 'only twenty-five of an approximate total of one hundred and 
* fifty-Gve of the CBC International Service recordings of Canadian music are presently Jivailable in Canada'. The 
Commission's inquiries confirmed this correspondent's suggestion that 1t is easier for a radio station in New York or an 
^ * embassy in the I'ar Hast' to obtain recordings of Canadi^an music from the CBC than it is for a Canadian university or an 
individual student pf Canadian music*. • ■ 

. ■ , • - ' ^ ' - ' ^ ' 

Fortunately:; a number of other private institutions have been much more more helpful in their activities to support 
^ * %tlie study and advancement of the performing arts in Canada. The Public Archives, the National Gallery, the National 
Musetmi of Man and the .NJ^tional l ibrary have all made important and welcome contributions in this regard. The Music 
Division of the National Library. >for example, has already, in its first half-dozen years, made an extraordinary helpful* 
contribution to scholarship in the performing arts by its active Colleb^ing of musical Canadiana. By means of this 
collection, aiid fcV drawing aho on the resources in its other divisions,\he National Library is giving fundamental support 
to graduate studies and research in the following areas of Canadian musibul studies: music history, Defformance of music, 
biography, bibliography, pop"blar music, compositions of certain composers, sound recording histeffy an;d:Mthe music trade 
including publishing and instrument building. It is also providing some ^assistance to scholaj:s interested in contemporary 
music, church music, folk music and music education. The Music Division now houses the personal papers of some of the 
best-known Canadian composers (autograph scores, correspondenig, memorabilia ^tt.), as well as of several associations. 
In view of the dearth of books and publishec^ materials dealing v^rlh Canadian music, the National Library has been 
^particularly generous in ^^^sistaii^M^ li*as extended to undergraduates anjJ to high school students. 

TJie Canadian. Music Centre has ^Iso played an important role in support of the study of Canadian music.^'' The 
.Centre lias acted as a central repository for Canadian compositions since its establishment in 1959. Its library now . 
contains approximately 4,000 published and unpublished manuscript scores ^d some 1,500 recordings of Canadian 
works. The Centre is. however, much more than an archive, useful though its^'i^c^rvice in this capacitylias been. Its n>ain 
service has t^n as an active promotional agent, encouraging and facilitating the performance of Canadian music by 
providing scJbres on a loan basis without charge, both in Canada and abroad. The Centre also publishes monographs on 
\ , Individual Canadian composers and on other aspects of the creation, performance and teaching of music in Canada. The 
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role the Canadian Music Centre has already played suggests the possibility that individual university music libraries might 
be developed to some extent as parts of a total system, •each serving as a resource centre for its <;ampus and community 
with^its own essential reference materials, and with the Canadian Music Centre XulfUling a national role as the proixibtional 
agent and research centre that could be called upon for more detailed documentation. The Music CeiHre has already 
assisted with the development of 'mini-centres' at various universities, notably Mount Allison, Montreal, Queen's and 
Toronto. u 

A great deal remains to be done in research on the performing arts in Canada in each of the other areas as well as in 
music. However, there have been several recent developments th^t are enpouraging, particularly in regard to theat^^ 
history, although most work is still of a general or introductory nature. Tl\e significance of the Cultural History erf ^ 
Canada initiated by the Royal Society, for example, has be^n mentioned earlier in this chapter. An Institute of > 
Nineteenth Century Canadian Theatre History has beeft proposed for the University of Calgary. Several scholars have bc^Q 
pursuing research on the theatre history of French Canada. Indeed, a new study on Le Jlieatre au Canada fran^ais is in 
preparation. 

A five-year research proposal on Canadian th^tre history has. recently been put forward by a group of scholars centred 
9round the Graduate Centre for the Sttidy of Drarna at the University of Toronto. Recognizing that the steady increase in 
interest in all aspects of Canadian culture has not D^en accompanied by the develbpment of scholarly publishing in the 
field of Canadian theatre history, the proposal entails a comprehensive assessment 6f research resources and a carefully 
prepared programme of investigation and publication. The collection^ and preservation of information and materials on 
Canadian theatre history will require a large-scale, co-operative effort involving the participation of many people. It is 
hoped that in time the accumulation of data would allow the preparation of' an encyclopedia or companion to Canadian 
theatre, and a series of papers, articles and monographs on such topics as the history of a particular theatre group, a 
study of regional theatrical activity or analysis of some representative periods. At the end of the five-year period, the 
research proposal's formulators intend to produce a comprehensive history of Canadian theatre. The Commission regards 
the preparation of a substantial research proposal of this kind as an encouraging initiative in the study of the history of 
the performing arts in Canada, and strongly hopes that it will deceive sufficient financial support to be carried through to 
completion. 

* * ■ • 

There has been a notable strengthening in the attention devoted to the study of the Canadian performing arts at 
universities in recent years. However, many representations expressed concern that more has not beep done and the hope, 
that universities would now expand their work in thisTT^Ttnir4a^4ll teaching and research. The Commission shaies this 
hope. In speaking of the performing arts, we are not talking about an educational frill or some fringe benefit, as some st^l\ 
seem to think, but about the very heart-beat of our culture and communications. Moreover, the performing arts hav^^a 
role of special significance to play tn a bilingual and multicultural country. We can come to know ourselves better 
through the mirror of the performing arts. We can also, through these arts, come to know one another. 

A postscript to one of the submissions received by. the Commission summed up the feeling of many of the 
representations concerned with the performing arts: 

V 

If our universities and community colleges are to train the Canadian artists, l^acherSvCritics and scholars of the 
future . . . they must be given the resources to do so. These resources are both new and expensive, and the need for 
them cannot be met by adapting existing classroom space or using ''pretend" equipment. The challenge is presented 
by a society increasingly conscious that the arts offer a positive alternative to traditional educational subjects, 
conventional careers, and orthodox livelihoods. It is now clear (or should be) that Canada has both a special 
opportunity arid a special need in this regard, as it is through our arts that we define ourselves. This special 
opportunity and special need must be recognized by giving the creative arts a much higher priority in our 
educational system than they have had. They are not the fringe, but the core. 

^ The Commission ujr^es the universities, the Provincial and Federal Governments and other granting agencies to give greater 
recbgnition to ihe capital and operating costs entailed in supporting an adequate programme in the pe^orming arts at the 
^post-secondary level in Canada. 

M no / - : 
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Hie open-ended nature of the Commission's preliminary questionnaire proved advantageous in part because of the degree 
to which it pr(jjluced positive responses from academic disciplines and areas not generally regarded as lying within the^ 
ambit of Canadian studies. Philosophy was one of a number of disciplines that, it was initially 'suggested by the sponsoi 
of this Commission, ^y outside the scope of an inquiry concerned with Canadian studies. On the contrary, however, 
numerous briefs as well as strong oral representations confimied the Contmijsion's own instinct that philosophy has a vi 
and distinct contribution td|jiake»to the scholarly study of Canada. - 

In response to the Commission's inquiries, eight universities identified some degree of Canadian content in philosophy 
coUjses with such titles as Contemporary Social Issuer. Other^courses, such as 'philosophie quebecoise' at the Universite 
de Montreal and The University and Canadian Society at the University of Toronto, focus on more specific philosopli 
problems relating to Canada. Canadian issues were also reported to be particular subjects of study in a numb^<)fcourses 
' on Philosophy of Education. 

It is not the Commission's intention to argue that there exists a 'distinctly Canadian school or tradition of philosophy*, 
althougti some of the briefs submitted to it have done so with conviction. None the less, there is now a substanttal body 
of p)iiIosophical literature* written by Canadians. Much of this literature Is highly regarded by the academic communities 
of other countries. Sometime^ unfortunately, it appears to be belter known and more highly regarded abroad thanjl 
home. Moreover, througli the years distinguished and Canadian philospbers have developed distinctive^^approachcs 

and areas of particular interest, both in teaching and in researchf which have thus come to be identified^ith Canadian 
scholarship in this discipline. Some dominant areas of concern have certainly been manifestjft-^tfic philosophical work diat 
has gone on ittcthis country during the past century. These have included, for examglerttie philosophy of religion, the 
philosophy of history, tBe history of ideas, the revivalA)f interest in mediaeval^pWtosophy and scholasticism and, in recent 
years, analytic philosophy in which a number of Canadians have madg^im^rtant contributions to what is now often 
Called ^action theory'. 

Thm* iSv too, a history of philosophy in Canadarlhat is distinct from the history of the subject anywhere clse.>It has, 
to some v^xtent, been studied and writtei% about by Canadian philosophers, such as the late J.A. Irving, and has formed 
the subjecl-inatter of courses at seyeriir universities. The history of philosophy in Canada is in itself an important aspect 
of Caniidian Xtudies, which merits attention and more encouragement and financial support than it has been receiving. The 
study and writ1(ig of this history requires the collection and preservation of the personal papers and manuscripts of those 
who have worke4-ia'the discipline in Canada in a more systematic way 'than is U9W occurring. The Commission was 
dismayed tp. find that one outstanding collection of published, unpublished and out-of-print materials documenting the 
histojy^ Canadian philosophy has, in fact, recehtly left the country because the owner was unable to obtain here the 
financial support necessary to maintain and develop it and to pursue his scholarly work in this field. This is by no means 
an isolated case. The Con'imission learned of other instances in which research material of special interest to the history of 
philosophy in Canada has been taken from the country because of the indiffefence shown to this subject here and also 
because of tlfle greater insight and enterprise shown in these situations by scholars, librarians and archivists in the United 
States and elsewhere. 




In addition to the need to direct more attention to the hiJkory of philosophy in Canada, and to the body of literature 
'""'^ produced by Canadian scholars, what, if any, Canadian conten^ or orientation is appropriate to the study of philosophy in 
the universities ol this country? In attempting to suggest some answers to tjiis question, it would, first, be helpful'to 
know what philosophy is presently concerned with at Canadian uriiversities. However, a recent survey and report on this 
subject, prepared for the Canadian Philosophical Association, reached the conclusion that, *it is clear that we do not have 
enough information to decide what philosophy is in Canada'.^^ The report noted, none the less, that across Canada the 
majority of university departments, if they gave an answer to all, said they emphasized analytical philosophy. The survey, 
although helpful ui other ways, was able to cast little light on the research interests and curriculum content of philosophy 
in Canada. ^ 

It may well be, as several representations to the Commission affirmed, th<it philosophy has no national contentr 
l-Q^^;)perly deals only with questions that are universal, tjjyat it transcends the borders created by politics, hTst-^ry^and 
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this spirit^ the chairman of one deparh^lent told the Commission, 'there is no Canadian philosophy as such', 
later spoke at length and in hushed tohes about the glories of 'Aineyicart philosophy',/British philosophy', 
philosophy'. • \ 

ourse, true that philosophy should deal with ^obal wisdom, with ultimate realities, with 'general causes and 
with the pHnciples of things. But philosophical reflection dV^ws upon the concrete and the temporal, as well as upon the 
abstract andMhe non-temporal. There is a certain organiq unity between the thinker and his environment, and this unity 
may inspijo^ oi^ influence his thought and interests even- >Vhen these transcend his time and place. In this Sense, 
philosophers, iike other thinkers, belong to their milieu. Whether they wish it or not, their roots are in their own time 
and place. As^e philosopher, Hegel, observed: » 

^ . ' - , V 

atever happens, every iwj^ividual ^s a child of his time; so philosophy too is its own time apprehended in ^ 
thoughts. It is just as absurd to fancy thaf a philosophy can transcgrjid its contemporary world as it is to fancy that 
an individual can overleap his own age, jump over Rhodes.^ ^ ^ 

The organic unity of philosopher and environment may be something the philosopher will sceK to ignore, or from 
which he will seek to emancipate himself. But for many it will be a soyrce of strength, informing their senses, enhancing 
their knowledge and stimulating their thoughl. Universal principles and general causes may be approached and examined 
in the hght of one'> own experietice and in the context of the experience of (5ne's own society. As the D^wies Report' 
noted, (or example, 'thevsignificance of the intellectual tradition clearly comes out in examining the Laval department'and 
in an important respect tnls^ocial milieu of Quebec is fed. directly into the ^departmental preoccupations'.^^ 



\ Such considerations were reflected in the presidential addre«s of Professor Jerzy Wojciechowski to the Canadian 
Phjlosophi^l Association: 

Travelling from coast to coast and visiting the campuses spread in a thin line between the vast emptiness of the 
North and the American border, 1 l)ave been repeatedly asking myself whether the fact of our living here and, now 
in the context of Canadian reality has any effect , on our thinking, whether it influences our teaching or writing,^r 
is reflet:ted in-the curriculum, of philosophy departments.^7 



• There is mucri to stimulate, and to challenge, philosophers in the cultural and physical environments of Canada. The 
remarkable diversity of these environments provides, within one country^^a multiplicity of pe^pectives that should ipyi 
comparisons, sharpen perceptions and bring philosophy closer to reality. The very complexity oTour countrV^^^^.^^^'Wh its' 

. linguistic ar^d culHiral pluralism, federal structures and geographical variety creates ^ array of questipn<npe for 
philosophical reflection. In fact, as Professor Wojciechowski has suggested, *Canada is^ paradise &>rtl^ philosopher 
interested in social, political and cultural problems'. However, as he added,/the sad fact isjKittas fai' as ghjlos^Tphy is 

** iCCWicerned it remains very much an unexplored paradise'. 

In short, this country in its own circumstances poses problems of gloJbaMnterestJjM-^dents of^pblitical, social and 
moral philosophy and of tlie philosophy of culture. In thinking thjcotfgh andJieliJing tb find wise solutions for some of 
^ these problems philosj|phers in Canada will be contributingjtp^d participating in the universal concerns of their 

discipline as well as the more immediate concerns of theffoWp^^sc^ty . By exploring, amongst other questions, the 
problems placed before us in this country, philospphers^^^tilattract^ and involve in their work, able young minds. B^ 
helping their students to think in terms of jyiije^'prpbt^s that most preoctutipy them and that best express the reality of 
their existence, teachers of philosophejs<^jlPoften stimulate the emergence of original thinkers. In doing this, they will 
also help to create a climate mo^^-^votirable to the development of philosophy in Canada. 

Philosophical work cjjef^^i does acquire a Canadian orientation when the concepts and principles of particular 
^divisions such asj:wj>f1tical and social philosophy, philosophy of education, and ethic^, among others, are applied to 
concrete siibj^cts and issues specific to Canada. Examples that come to mind are the studies by Professors Irving and « 
Macph€^n of Social Credit philosophy and practice in* Alberta,^® and studies undertaken in recent^years by 
^Fi^nch-Caniadian philosophers of the changing cultural scene in Quebec. This point is also demonstrated by the 
^"ctraordinarily perceptive and imaginative writing of George Grant, and more recently of Lionel -feubinoff and others, on 
£|^(^"ie philosophical issues of Canadian identity and Canadijp jia^onality. 
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Several briefs uTid a number of comments at the Commission's public -hearings made strong arguments for the role of • 
philosophy in Canadian studies. The essence of these stat^ftients \yag that ^philosophical contributions to Canadian studies 
programmes ^re essential if such programmes are to achieve the deptteof inquiry that must be attained to give them 
significance'.The Commission concurs in this view and is con/mced tfiat philosophy can and should play an important 
role in Canadian studies. Discussions ofCanadian art and literature, interpretations of Canadian history and political 
affairs, the mpral issues raised by racial or cultural conflict in a unique Canadian setting, will all be rendered more 
profitable by the .participation- of philosophers of art, of fiistory, of politics, of morals. Perhaps the niost important way 
in which philosophers might contribute U? the development of intellectual strength in Canadian studiq^is through the 
philosophical analysis of concepts, somF'universal,'*^xne particijlarly releifant to the ^ianadian context. However, different 
philosophical procedures and traditions have each a particular and helpful contribution to make to 4he scholarly study of 
this country and its society. - ' ► . 

Among the topics that niighj stimulate, and pwVii from, philosophical reflection are studies of the nature of Canadian 
federalism, identity, community and wiMemess. The philosophic founaataons of th§ beliefs of many of the cultural and 
religious groups in Canada merit study. The culture of the native peoples constitutes a rich heritage, which has so far had 
little attention from Canadian philpsopHers. More attention should also be directed to the philosophic^ roots and 
conceptual framework of political /hovements in this country. Other areas of research Hiat relat§ to Canadian studies 
include social philosophy in the context, for example, of Canada's attempt to cope with the influence of Americaiv' 
technology, the presuppositions ofCanadian history writing, and the philosophy of education with specific reference to 
tlie Canadian context. ' ^.^^ ■* ' ^ 

Many vital, current issues in the field ofjpublic policy raise moral questions that would benefit from philosophical 
analysis and reflection. Genetic engineering, crime control, capital punishment, abort^n, euthanasia,. socialkionditions and 
the quality jpHife, resource ^d energy policy and many other aspect^ of the activity of>t{ie State pose questions that 
regi^f^such examination. With these in mind, some representations to the f ommission^suggested the need for special 
•"graduate programmes designed to explore moral issues. " \ , , ' 

Historical aiid^ultural circumstances suggest that Canada might be a natural location for comparative studies of, 
culturaL,and philosophical traditions, and perhaps in particular of those of the French-speaking and English-speaking 
peoples. As Professor DavitI Braybrooke has observed, 'an opportunity, distinctive of l^anada, to invigorate and multiply 
rjcsponses by anglophone philosophers to current problems offers itself in the co-presence of francophone philosophy 
/mcIi studies might also illuminate soniQ^f th.e distinctive differences between Canadian and American culture 'by- 
n^xamioing the consequences for political and religious philosophy/ in this country of the fact that bo^h the French«,af^d 
the British cultures in Canada kept a deeper relation with' their roots in Europe than did the major cultures in the United- 
SCates. More broadly still, Canada provides a unique o{5portunity for the*examipation of the transference of differ^t 
kinds of philosophy fi*om their original cultural milieu to new environments. - • ' ^ 

The failure of philosophy departmepts to address themselves to these questions has left an opportunity, and a need, 
for interested scholars in other* disciplined to do so. There are now an increasing number of examples of. the application of 
serious philosophical thinking to Canadian problems by academics in other disciplines.' Indeed, of the handful of those 
who have addressed themselves to Canadian issues in a genuinely philosophical manner, only two or three are members of 
academic departments of philosophy. In these circumstances, there is a real possibility tHat a growing amount of 
philosophical inquiry'relating in particular to Canadian questions will be»conducted (^ut^^ tlie departments of 
p hiioso p iiy. Thc TcHy, in fact, a good deal of disappointment among those interested in Canadian studies in other 
disciplines tliat so little interest h;is been taken in these questions by those who are teaching philosophy in the universities 
of Canada.' ' . > ' 

> ■■ T '' ' 

Many submissions to the Commission attributed the neglect of Canadian content, problems and approaches in 
philosophy to tlie no^-Canadian background and interests of a large proportion of the faculty in this field. This may be 
* part of the explanation. In 1973-1974 oyer 40 per cent of the full-time faculty^members teachingu)hilosophy at Canadian 
universities were citizens of other countries. Over one-quarter of the full-time faculty in the discipline were citizens of the 
^) ited States. At several Canadian universities, the departments of philosophy were almost wholly staffed by Americans.. 
EI\]C^He \teptern Provinces nearly^ 38 per cent \vere American citizens. In Ontario 50 per cent of the philosophy faculty 
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members were non-Canadians. Ffowever, Other factors have also clearly contributed to the neglect of Canadian studies in , 
pbilosophy, Including the sifuple ones of academic snobbery, reluctance to deal with the ob.vious and the near-at-hand and 
deference to the priorities af prestigious scholars in large metropolitan societies. 



In spite of ty> importance of philosophy to so many aspects of Canadian studies, course offerings^jji^^hUosophy^^^ ^ 
relating specifically to Canadian themes,' issues and context are still few in number and limited in scope. Moreover, the 

published resources available to support and sustain the now marginal position of philosophy in the field of Canadian ^ 

studies are extremely limited, Ibere is an iAimediate need, for example, for a bibliography of relevant materials, to Tester 
the system'atic and sustained research and scholarly publication required in. this field, the Commission supports those who 
have recomint&nded that Centres for tl^ Study of Canadian Philosophy should be establislied at one or two selected 
universities in Canada. The creation oP such a centre has, for e^cample, been proposed at tR^ University* of Ottaiva^Ste^ 
should also be tiiken to ddv^lop strong, comprehensive collections of works by Canadian philosophers at a number of 

.instituttems. At the' same time, the Commission's inquiries indicated, that, many universities need to take s|eps to insure 
that their librariesliave at leasfa basic collection of writmgs published by Cairadians in the field of philosophy. Proposals 
for the re-publicatior^vjof important earlier works by Canadian philosophers and the development of a series of critical and 
interpretative monographs on the work of Canada's philosophers, which have b e'en put forward by the University of 
Ottawa and by the Canadian Assoclajioil for Publishing in Philosophy located ^t the University of Cue I ph, deserve 

' support. More support is, also headed to encourage and assist the publication of new philo^hical writing Tn Canada. If 
there were greater.- opportunities foF the publication^f their'^scho^ariy work in this country, Canadian philosophers might 
bo more inclined to..re fleet upon and to write about problems that relate fo the Canadian experience and feel less pressed 
to e :jp re ss' .themselves ip terms familiar to the potential market in other societies. 

' More support is required, as well, for semiaats and conferences on philosophy in Canada, to complement increased 
activity in teaching, graduate studies and research in this field. ^ ^ 

' The Commission hopes that these and other initiatives will serve to stimulate further effotts aimed at understanding, 
the development of philosophyin Canada and serve, as well, to encourage the application of serious philosphical thinking 
to Canadian probiems 4nd conditions. Philosophy has an important role to play in Canadian studies. It is essential that 
philosophers ntake their significant contribution to the scholarly study and analysis of the^society, environment, culture, 
institutions, tra.ditions and experience of this large and complex country. '^^ ' t 

Psychology , ^ . 

Wlien^thc Commission first initiated its. inquiries about Canadian studies in psychology, it was frequently rebuked by 
some of those working in this discipline and by others who asked, often with some acerbity: what possible role has 
psychology in the field of Canadian studi*&s? Hollowing its inquiries', the Commission has no hesitation in replying to this 
question that psychology has;a very important role to play in teaching and research about life and behaviour in this 
, country. 

>Vhile psychology as a pure science may have little to contribute to Canadian studies, psychology as an applied science 
has a great deal to offer in, this field. As a theoretical and empirical study of huntan behaviour, psychology in Canada is, 
Of course, an integral part bf intemarional science, and it has made a first-class contribution to it. However, as an applied 
science concerned with ^^cial conditions and goals, psychology in Canada has the opportunity t and responsibility, to 
direct its attention to theSwdy ofesome ifelatively special, and in some instances unique, environmental, social and 
behavioural variables. There are many special features about this country that^might profitably be the, subject of* more 
extensive psychological inquiry. As a brief to ,the Commission noted: 

Canada covers a massive area of land and water, entirely within the Arctic and North Temperate climate zones. It 
^ is occupied by a relatively small number of persons of extremely varied ethnic backgrounds, who have arrivedover ^ 
* Idng time span, and who have tended to settle in regionally disrinct groups. All this is ofevious but on the whole and 
with very few e^^eptions the Consequences of these facts for the psychological functionirtg and well-being of 
Canadians haye oi>ly recently become the subject of systematic enquiry, ' . • 
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The special features of the Canadian environment, and hence of the behavioural setting of Cancans, offer extensive 
opportunities for study and research by psychologists, which should, in tun), be reflected to a great^ extent than they 
now are in the university ^rricut\im and also in scholarly publication. Three broad aspects of this behavioural setting, 
among others, invite attention: studies of the North and of other regional features of the country; studies of Canada's 
cultural, social and linguistic duality; and studies of the cultural pluralism that characterizes so much of this country, li^ 
jtuflie&^oClhfi Nimh^ud of Cag^diaa-iegionalism^or example, the influence of such factors as^Jimate, great variations in 
population density^v isolation, difficulties of tfanspiortation and-communication, the consequences of socio-political 
-fraginentation, arid other geographic and demographic factr^rf4ife"irr^€^da require examination. Many aspects of • 
bilingualism and of French-English relationships merit psychologicaTlitqu^^^s^imilarly, the concept of cult^iral pluralism, 
and its attitudinal and behavioural implications, are topics of far-reaching inte^^ and concemi Interpersonal and 
intergroup relations in the ethnically complex areas of Canada must»be better understood, and studies of the' attitudes and 
problems of many groups are also urgently required. In each of these areas, as well as in many others, applied psychology 
has mucji to contribute to our knowledge and understanding of Canadian affairs. Through the work of such branches of 
applied psychology as social, clinical and work psychology, valuable insights can be gained into the nature and problems 
of our society. ^ — . - 

Wnh the thoughtful assistance of a subcommittee of the Scientific Affairs Committer of the Canadian Psychological 
Asjsociation, the Commission has identified nine specific areas for psychological inquiry that ma3^^^indicate something 6f | 
thi enormous scope that exists for future research and teaching in psychology relating to Canadiansttfdies: V". 

1. The relationship between isolation, low population defnsity and social behaviour is of major current irifterest in view of * 
national policies directed at 'northern development'. This topic is also of interest as a'contrast to the present concern 
about the consequences of overcrowdiiig in our southern cities. Alienation and attitudes toward federal-regional 
relations are also topics of significance in our dispersed and discontinuous'population. 

Studies of bilingualism and of French-English stereotypes, attitudes and relations are of obvious importance. Despite ' 
sound work on the part of. a few investigators, Canadian scholars have barely begun to study these topics. 

3. The acceptance of the cultural pluralism policy by the 'third forced and by the 'larger society' is an urgent topic for 
research. So, too, are studies of multiple intergroup telatiohs in ethnically complex areas of the Prairies and northern 
Ontario. Studies of Indian and Eskimo aspirations, and of their attitudes toward the majority of the;,population (and 
vice-versa), are also urgently needed. . / 

4. The psychological effects of isolation (for example, stress and breakdown) need to be studied, especially in the context 
of extreme temperatures and plural ethnicity. " * 

5. The problems of bicultural persons who may be in an ethnically 'marginal' situation deserve research attention. 
Bilingual persons^ too, may manifest conflict that may be associated with stress. . 

The mental health of migrants, both in stable regional communities and in the larger cities, is a topic that requires 
study in this' country, where cultural supports are deliberately provided. 

Many questions relating to the selection and training of personnel for northern p^sts require extensive aatf saslaincd 
study. The acceptance ofisolation and the abiUty to interact Njvith the native population,^ for example, rrfey be 
incompatible. The design of congenial and safe acjjpmmodation (both private ^d work) for the Nortli is also > 
important. * . ' 

8. Selection processes may pose special difficulties in some Canadian situations in \yhich dual^sets of criteria and norms 
must be considered. Psychologists are only begirftiing to study the problems of bilingual communication and second 
language learning in industrial settings and in Tthe civil service. ^. 

9, The matching of job role&i,to culturally-based patterns of ability, especially fot native peoples and for migrant workers, 
O is urgently needed. - , ^ - . -g -# »^ ^ 
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Indeed, the rangt and number of topics that could profitably be the subject of study by..applied psychology in Canada 
is large and opeh-ended. Many of these topics have been studied systematically and it is, in fact, difficult to claim that 
there ts-as~yet a substantial body of tested knov^ledge abowt any one of them. Some of the topics are of broad, 
^international concern. Others^ hov^ever, are printarily of national interest and Concljm, and they may lend themselves 
particularly v^^ell to study in the natural laboratory provided by the special/eature^ of this country. In some instances, 
Canadian conditions pose research problems unique to this country, and in niany cljises it is urgent that solutions be 
found. ^ , \ 

There is, thus, a potential role of great importance for psychology in Canadian studies. While the discipline is 
international, its applications often require local or national analyses. The particular heeds and special features of the 
Canadian physical and social environment merit greater attention from applied psychology in both teaching and research. 

Regional Studies , . 



ERIC 



A growing recognition of the regional dinjensions of Canadian studies is evident at many universities across the country. 
The Commission's inquiries, including an examination of university calendars, of course outlines, and of reading lists, > 
revealed that political science, history, geography and anthropology show the strongest interest in regional studies. There * 
is also an increasing awareness of the important opportunities and obligations for both teaching and research in this area 
in Canadian literature, economics and sociology, and in certain of the natural sciences, particularly environmental studies 
and biology. The Commission welcomes the growing attention being given to regional studies, both in discrete disciplines 
and in interdisciplinary programmes. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, the development of regional studies at the post-secondary level is bein§ held b^ck at many institutions by 
a lingering conviction lhat such studies are, by their nature, parochial or antiquarian and lacking in intellectual rigour. 
Their growth has been handicapped by an impression, still fairly widely held, that the subject-matter of regional studies, 
because it is local and near at hand, is, almost by definition, less significant and less Worthy of scholarly attention than 
the material dealt with in the study -of broader themes and more distant evfents. This view ignores the fact that it is often 
necessary tq study events at their roots in order to understand the broader picture. It grossly underestimates the potential 
value of locaKand regional studies as a legitimate and important area of teaching and research. 

'"^ . . V- 

Regional studies have a particularly important part to play in teaching and research about this comm<5inity. Because of 
Canada's variecl cultural and social composition, its economic and gcx^graphical diversity, and the differing phases in the 
settlemei^t and historical development of its diverse regions, our understanding of the country and of Canadians must be 
derived very largely from the study Of local and regional circumstances. Regional studies are, therefore, a vital constituent 
elemeiit in Canadian studies. They have a great deal to contribute to our knowledge of larger Canadian themes and issues. 
Indeed, it is dq^btful that these larger themes and issues can ever be fully fathomed without a serious prior examination 
of the factors involved at the local and regional level that, together, buffet and shape national policies and events. 

■ ■ ■ ■* " — 

Given the particular importance of studies to a knowledge and understanding of Canada, it is regrettable that their 
introduction into the university curriculum has been so long delayed and that, at many institutions, the attention given to 
this aspect of academic work is stQl very limited. Regional stifdies should be recognize'd as a proper and, indeed, essential 
element in the university curriculum. In making this recommendation the Commission has in mind bot}i,the p^stbility of 
special programmes and courses in regional studies and the need to inject some consideration of the regional dimensions 
of a subject into many other courses wKere this is now absent. Each university should undertake some teaching and 
research about the area in which it is located. Indeed, each university has an j3bligation to give such service to the 
community that sustains it. This activity' will, in turn, improve' communication between the university and the community 
and strengthen their co-operative relationship. It will also often lead to productive scholarship that will add to the 
knowledge and understanding of both local and large issues. ^ '\ 

♦ 

In addition to a concern with the study of their own locale, universities should ensure that some realistic attention is 
given in appropriate disciplines to the dj^Jt^nctive features of other regions of Canada. Hard knowledge, rooted in the facts 
of local and regional circumstances, is needed to give substance to academic theorizing about national events and 
situations. Moreover, a great deaj^^fiay be lelarned from comparative regional studies in which common themes can be 

■ ■• lie- ■■. ... ' . 
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examined in tHe context of the different experiences of two or more regions of the country. Regional studies should 
involve more than the study of one particular region. It should also involve the study of that region in relation to other 
, regions, and in relation to the whole. The various regions of Canada need to study a^rd~ttrfc now 'mor e about \)ne another. 
At the pifeseftt time, for example, it sometimes seems that the East and the West share only a suspicion of the\centre and 
an ignorance of one another. 

Noting that regionalism is the legitimate offspring of the marriage of space and time. Professor George F.G. Stakjley has 
pointed to the signifrcance of regional studies in Canadian history. 



The regional approach to Canadian history is a legitimate and a valuable one. Valuable because it is based upon 
frank recognition W the regional realities of Canadian life; valuable because it acknowledges the inter-relationship\or 
physical environment and the .'complexities of cultural and economic arrangements within a given area; valuable \ 
because it provides en empirically verifiable interpretation of our national history. \ 

Professor Stanley cautioned, however, tfiat regional history should be carefully conceived as part of more broadly based 
/ study and research. \ 

It should neither be wiitten nor r^ad in complcrte isolation. It is, after all, but one stone in the national matrix. The 
poorest regional histories are those which confine themselves purely to<»provincial boundaries; the best, those that 
look outwards from the province to the region; and from the region to the nation. Thus, as an aid in understanding 
the origin, development! present problems and fi)ture policy of Canada, regional history is of the greatest 
importance. That is its justification; that is its claim to the attention of historians as distinct from 



antiquarians . 



Other observers have expressed similar views about the vital role of regional studies in a great variety of academic 
disciplines, including langtiages, literature, economics,, political science, sociology, anth ropolog)^- geo graphy , re l igion , the 
fine and performing ^rts, ^nd many aspects of the sciences, technology^ and the professions. Numerous briefs and 
representations to the Commission have shared the view, expressed in one submission, that for a country characterized by 
an essentially mosaic pattern, we are singjilarly ignorant of our provincial and regional life. 

The development of regional studies will require a development of library and archival resources and of publication *n 
this field. Fortunately, there are many signs th^t such development is now well underway. A number of library 
collections, for example, the Newfoundland Folk and Language Archive at Memorial University, the southwestern Ontario 
regional collection at the University of Western Ontario*s D.B, Weldon Library and the Loyalist Source Material 
microfilming project at the University of New Brunswick, indicate inter^t in the acquisition of supporting material for 
regionally-oriented scholarship, as do similar developments at universities in Quebec and in Western Canada. Scholarship 
relating to regional and local affairs now appears in^a growing variety of publications representing" several disciplines. 
.Acadiensis: Journal of the History of the Atlantic Region, and B.C. Studies are examples. ^ 

Some information on the scope of recent research and publishing activity in regional studies ir\ history is given by 
Professor Carl Berger in his introduction to the survey of 'History Studies in English' for the Supplement to the Oxford ' 
Companion to Canadian History and Literature. While referring readers to provincial historical periodicals for local history 
studies, Professor Berger notes, of studies published since 1967, that In'regiond terms there are approxiinately 
twentyJive books on the Maritime provinces, about half on the period -before. 1800; seventy^n Quebec and French 
Canada, almost half on the years before 1783; around seventy on Upper Canada, and Ontario; about tOQj)ii the prairie 
provinces and British Columbia; and twenty or so on the north and the ar^ctic*.*^^ 

A brief survey of selected courses now being offered at the undergraduate level also gives an indication of some of the 
^rrenbapproaches to regional stu(iies that are being developed at universities aCrpss Canada. 

Universities In the Atlantic Provinces have developed or are seeking to initiate,^xtensive opportunities for the study of 
the Atlantic region. Representative courses currently offered include: The Development of the Mari^time Provinces, .The 
^^'^"a Scotia Experience, the Polit^s and Government of Nova Scotia, Economic Problems of the Atlantic Region, 
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Newfoundland Culture and Socie^^, and History of Prince Edward Island. The University de Moncton is developing a 
significant progranune of Acadian studies, and several other universities are also showing a lively interest in suchjludies 
and in examining patterns of culture and society in the Atlantic region.. Courses in science, technology, and the 
professions are also showing a greater awareness of regional needs and opportunities, for example, in forestry, engineering, 
marine studies and biology. It would be appropriate if further opportunities for student exchange, with acceptable 
arrangements for the transfer of credits, could be developed to complenrient' the diversity of these offerings. 

■ .^-^ .'^ ' . , , 

However, much remains to be done to enlarge knowledge about Atlantic Canada, both in.that region and, still more, 
elsewhere in this coufttry.'The remarkable extent of Canadian ignorance about the Atlantic region was identified by the 
Newfoundland'Labrador Project team in its research for ttie Canadian Studies Foundation. A simple ^stionnaire, based 
on a grade five Newfoundland textbook, was completed by a representative sample of students froni^de four to 
fifth-year university across Canada. The results r^v6aled an almost^/total ignorance of Labrador. Not one student at any 
level of the educational system in any part of Canada passed the examination. 

. ^ ♦ 

In examiHtng: regional studies within the Atlantic Provinces, the work and objectives of the Atlantic Canada Institute 
merit some Attention. The institute was founded in 1971-1972 by a number of professors to stimulate interest in studies 
in and of the Atlantic region and to provide a foftis for Canadian studies in this area. To thisjend the Institute has 
arranged annual summer schools on Canadian and i^onal topics. The first (^f these, held at^t. Francis Xavier University 
in 1973, included sessions on such subjects as the Acadians, Nova Scotia Scots, AtlantiC/Uterature, regional Arts and 
Crafts* Cape Breton Labour History, Indians of Nova Scotiaj and Nova Scotia Yester^ and Today. In 1974 and 1975 . 
the summer school was held in Charlottetown at the University of Prince Edward Island. Non-credit courses were given on 
such topics ^s facets of Maritime identity, th^^ historical geography of the Atlantfc Provinces, regional ecology, the 
Atlantic fishery, ships and tlwr sea, the Acadi'ans, Writing in the^Atlantic areayirt and artists of the region and j^tlantic 
architecture and antiques. Tne Institute has also' encouraged Canadian 'studies in the schQpls and in programmes for the 
education of teachers, h/is proposing to hold a colloquium on Atlantic Provinces Literature in 1976. Unfortunately, the 
Institute has had diffi<5ulty in finding the financial support necessary to carry out its programme, ft is now operating on a 
shoestring budget and through the personal sacrifice of individual scholars who are deeply interested in its objectives. In 
these circumstances there is some uncertainty Jhat it will be able to continue its valuable work. The Commission believes 
that there is great value in the programme of summer schools and other related activities conducted by the Atlantic 
Canada Institute and that similar summer schools focusing \>n regional studies should be initiated in other re^ons of the 
courttry. Such programmes deserve strong support from the Provinces concerned, from the Federal Government, from 
universities and from private donors. ^ 

In the Province of Quebec regional studies constitute a significant part of the curriculum- at both French-language ai^d. 
English-language institutions. For example, at the Universite de Sherbrooke the course *Les Cantons de TE^t, and another, 
*Quebec\ are offered by the Department of Geography and the course Histoire de Sherbrooke et des Cantons de TEst is 
offered by the Department of History. In addition, the University's Centre d'etude des litteratures d'expression frangaise 
encourages comparative studies of French-Canadian literature in cpfijunction with its research and publication programme. 
In the Department of Economics at the Unj^tlfsite du Quebec ^^'tois-Rivieres, *certains cours sont orientes vers les 
problemes de Teconomie regionale, la region de Trois-Rivieresetant consideree comme economiquement faible', while 
social, economicT^tellectual and religious history courses/felated to the region are offered by the Department' of History. 
There is, as well! a full programme in litterature queb^eoise that comprises over forty courses. Courses offered at 
Universite Laval focus on the jeconomics, politics, folklore, history, literature, archaeology, sociology arid education of the 
Province, as well as upon the northern regions, ecology and natural resources of Quebec. Undergraduate courses in some 
of these subjects as well as in other regional studies, such as urban problems and transportation, are offered at each of the 
other universities in the province: The attention devoted toTrench-Canadian studies at McGill University, for example, is 
making an important contributioaboth to regional/ studies and to the examination of larger Canadian themes. 

g Ontario scholars bave been accused for many years of passing off as national interpretations what scholars in other 
Provinces have sometimes regarded as local Ontario mythology. The other side of this coin is^hd fact that scholars in 
Ontario have perhaps devoted inadequate attention to the study of the particular qualiti^ir^d problems of their own 
Province. There are, however, many indications that regional studies in Ontarf^ and .about Ontario are no^ receiving 
increasing recognition in the curriculum of a number of universities. 
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^Courses in Ontario history, for example, are taught at a number of Ontario universities including Cuelph, Laur^tian, 

McMaster, Wiflfrid^Laurier, Western and York. The Canadian Studies Programme at Trent University shows considerable 
interest in Ontario studies. The Lakehead University Calendar states that *the geography progranune at Lakehead 
University ^njs at capitalizing on the campus' position in Canada's mid-north. Illustrative-ttiaterial for geographical theory 
is drawn front the area. Alfhonour graduates are encouraged to direct their dissertations towards topics related to 
problems of northeWliving'. The University of^Ottawa and Laurentian University are showing increasing interest in 
Franco-Ontarian studies. Courses in science and for the professions at several universities reflect a new awareness of , 
regional opportunities and needs. These are simply illustrations of a widespread, though by no means universal or 
fully-developed, desire to increase attention to regional studies of Ontario. A ' 

. » ' ' 

At the same time, some Ontario universities ap^TTlm^ffering undergraduate courses in Maritime and Acadian history,. 
Quebec studies, studies of the literature, politics and history of Western Canada, and northern studies. The Commission 
particularly welcomes this attention to the study of other regions when it is combined with a study of the university's 
own region. •, 

^ : ■ , . - . , 

In Ontario, as in each of the other regions of Cajjada, more research and more Scholarly publip«(tion are needed iij 
every aspect of regional studies. Indj^ed, in somg^elds it is difficult to conduct undergraduate^Courses because of the lack 
of even thejitost basic publications on the^^dbject. However, thij situation is improving. In addition to the work of 
established scholars, research by gradu^l^students is now making a notable contribution to knowledge about Ontario in a 
dozen fields. Several recently completed graduate theses on Ontario politics and society, for example, may ultimately 
serve' as the bases for pdblicap^^m that will increase the resources available to support instructionf in university courses 
about the Ontario comimjiff^. 

The outstandi^^Myork of the Ontario Historical Studies Series deserves special mention in any discussion of legional 
studies in Cjmjrfaa.^^^ The Series was established by the Govemm^ of Ontario in 1971'' to facilitate research o*i the lives 
^ and imo^/m the Premiers of Ontario and related aspecti^ of OH?irio history. Under the leadership of an independent ^ 
^^oard<^d the direction of a distinguished editor-in-chid|and associate editor, the Series has already arranged for able 
scbf^ars to undertake the biographies of the principal Pnfajiers. The Ontario Historical Studies Series has also prepared a 
Droa<l research design to encourage and support the publlrotiqn of monographs dealing with the social, economic, political 
and cukural history of the Province from its foundation until the present. Work on this^mportant Series is already well 
advanced, and it promises to add almost a new dim^nsion^to the study of Canadian history through its demonstration of 
the importance^ of a scholarly and systematic e>camination of the regional experience. Several other Provincial 
Governments have given welcome support to regional studies, for example Quebec and Alberta. However, no other 
Province had yet ^stablished a programme of the scope of the Ontario Historical Studies Series. The Commission 
recommends to-the Government of each Province that it give consideration to establisliing and funding an independent 
board to commission and direct a comprehensive programme of research and publication about the history of the 
Province. The Commission notes the possibility that, in some instances, two or more Provinces might wish to join 
together to establish such a board and programme'for a' wider region than one Province. In other instances, two or more 
* - Provinces might wish to consider jointly funding a particular research and publication project relating to a subject of 
common interest. ConsideraMdn might also be givenlUo supporting studies of a cultural, geographical or scientific nature 
that relate specifically to the provincial or regional context. ' 

In Western Canadii, too, changes in the curriculum reflect the growing interest in regional affairs. At the University of 
• British Columbrf^ for example, courses are available in Regional Economics, the History of the Canadian West, British 
. Columbia in Confederation, and British Columbia: Government and Politics. Several courses in geography and 
anthropology also emphasize provincial and regional studies, as do some courses in agriculture; forestry, biojogy and 
geography, and several other areas of science and the professions. 

At the University of Regina, the Great Plains Area Studies Prograjjrfne constitutes one of the most extensive and 
promising approaches to regional studies in this country. Aimed at a broad contextual understanding of the Canadian 
Plains region, the programime brings together faculty members from the Departments of Anthropology, Art History, 
Biology, Economics, English, Geography, History, French, Political Science, Psychology, Social Studies and Sociology. 
0 lergr^duate major and honours programmes are available. The latter involves an interdisciplinary seminar at the 
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fourth-year level, Canadian Plains Study, in which selected regional problems are examined. In February 1974 a Canadian 
Plains Research Centre was also opened on the Regina campus under the direction of Df^,D. Stewart; its publication 
programme has already attracted considerable attention^ Most recently, the Centre b(^gan publishing /1ra/ne Fohdm, an 
interdisciplinary journal intended to serve d& an outlet for research relating to th^<5anadian prairie region. In the^asf^ 
research on this region has frequently been fragmented because it has been conducted on a provincial basis without 
adequate reference to-questions common to the three Prairie Provinces as a whole. The journal's focus, which is 
essentially a regional one, is iimed at meeting ttie need for knowledge about the PrairieS as a signifitant unit in the fabric 
of Canada. The editors welcome subpiissions embracing a wide variety of academic dijciplines but united through the 
common theme of man's activities on the Prairies.'^"* « 

Papers on.urban development, Eskimo art, immigration, labour and the historiographVof Western Canada presented at^^ 
the University of Calgary's Western Canadian Studies Conference in MarcK 1973 aroused \psiderable interest. Recent 
articles reviewing developments in the historiography of Western Canada also indicate the growing activity and inj:pr6st in 
regional studies.' ^ . ' 

Thus, the foundations for strong local and regional studies are now being laid in all sections of the co^fntry. The past 
neglect in the universities of this approach to Canadian studies is in process of being remedied' as th^e*ult of a new 
perception that region-building has been and is as significant a theme in the Hfe of our country ^ natiOn-building. Much, 
however, remains to be done. By way of illustration, it may be suggested that: studies of thcyJ^l^niic region and of 
Ontario need further consideration in the curricula of universities in Western Canada; in th^ Frilncophone universities more* 
attention could be directed to the study of many aspects of thie history and society of^ngUdi-spealphg Canada; despite 
recent encouraging developments, more attention could usefully be devoted to studjefs about Quebec and Francophone 
Canada in every region of the cpuntry; universities in Ontario have a particular pf^portunity to remedy past neglect by 
initiating studies of their own region. More broadly, the overall need has yet to be met for systematic, sustained and 
scholarly studies of all the regions that make up Canada. 

The importance of northern studies, and of such othdr areas as ethnic studies and native studies, which also have ' 
strong regional application, has been noted elsewhere in this chapter and throughout the Report. 

The Study of Religion in Canada ' ^ ^ 

The study of the role played by religion in the life of this country, both past and present, is an integral and important 
pin of Canadian studies. Indeed, no real understanding of the forms and values of Canadian society is possible without a / 
knowledge- of the diverse religious convictions, organizaticms and experience that have substantially shaped this society^s 
one submission to the Commission noted: ^ ^ » 

one simply cannot grasj^ the social, political, educational and cultural development of this country .unless one knows 
something of the maj>y faiths represented Irpits history, the accomplishments and conflicts they brought, and their 
multitudinous effects. * o ^ ^ 

Religion has, in fact, played such an important role in the developing history of Canada that any failure to take the 
religious factor in Its full dimensions into account in Canadian studies would distort such studies beyond recognition. If 
we are to know ourselves, we must be familiar with the nature Slnd background of the Canadian religious expe.rience. We " 
must examine the integral- relationship between this experience and the historic and contemporary fabric of our society 
The strength and pervasiveness of this relationship, in the not too- distant past, has been commented upon by one scholar 
in these terms: ^ f 



There was a time, not long ago in some places, when religion was a major and even decisive factor in the lives of 
Canadian individuals and communities. This statement, pregnant with content to older members of the society, may 
seem to some of the young either a projection of nostalgic fantasy or a truism that can 6nly be stated but .ao 
'longer imagined in concrete detail. This aspect of our past was forcibly recalled to mejhe other day, however, as" I 
read a booklet in which a former history teacher of mine reflects on the meaning of his life. He states that among . 
O the Presbyterians in the neighbourhood of Perth, Ontario, he \yas brought up to believe not "that (religion) was the 



lost important thing.in life but that it was thinly important thing." He describes at one point how his father ^ 
gave up at great fuiartcial sacrifice a positionrihat required working on Sunday and observes that,' he did sb not*^ith 
any sense of heroic ^elf-denial but simpjybecause to a man of his convictions no other\course was^ opejru TMs 
almost. automatic conformity to the demands of religion is part of the backgrounji of almost eveiy Canadian, 
however much the actual demands may have varied from one'comn^fenity to another.* 

Yet, dtspite the significant part it has played in Canadian affair^, the academric study ofj^Iigioh in Canada is still in 
som^ senses m iti infancy. U was only* a decade ago that Canadian universities, other th^n the theological colleges, began 
to reco^ize its validity as an independent field or discipline^jof study. M^0ver, misconceptions and prejudices still 
hamper the growth of such studies and restrict the support given to scholariy wor^in tliis field. None the less, there is 
substantial and welcome evidence of growing interest in the study of religionjn Cana(Jti! and of an increasing realization 
by the academic community of the value and legitimacy of such study, ^h^sdevelop;^lent is reflected, for example, in the 
information and activities of the Canadian Society for the Study of Religion, in the remarkabl^rowth of student interest 
in this field, and in the establishment of the Corporation for the^ilblication of Academic Studies in Religion in Canada, 
which has, since 1971 supported a new journal, SR: Studies ijykeligion/Sciences Religimses,^ yfi^ldc^ succeeded the 
Canadian Journal of Theology. The growing volume of book and periodical publication, and of gradua^te theses, ^so 
atte^s to this development. Som^ of these publications, such as Richard Allen's study of religion and social reform in 
Canada between 1'9 1 4 and 1928„ are exploring the relationships between religion and other^aspects of Canadian life.*^'' 

* . * ' - ' ■ 

The steady increase in recent years in the number a'nd range of undergraduate ceiurses dealing with religion in Canada 
is ably documented in the successive editions of Professor Charies Anderson's Guide to Rejigious Studies in Canadu}^^ 
Such courses are offered both in the growing number of academic departments of religion in universities across Cajnada 
and in the •curriculum of many other university departments. Courses deal /specifically with, the anthropology, sociology 
and history of religion in Canada^ as well as with its diverse philosophical, ethical and theological characteristics. 

w- • 

By way of il lustra tioji, some of the Canadian* content courses np;^ offefed include Religion and Society in Canada, 
Phenonjeiie religieux dans le milieu acadien. Religion in North America, Religion in Canada, The Sociology/<5t Religion, 
Canadian Church History, Religion in Canada: the Sociologic^ilLitei;4ture, Social Ideals of Canadian Religion, Histoire du 
catholicisme au Quebec and Les Origines du Christianism^^nadien. At several faculties or departments of canon^w, 
courses dealing with Canadian particular law examine *j^^juridical status of the church in^this country andp^ements of 
canon law proper to Canada'. 
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The development of research centres for Jk^' study i!|Preligion in Canad|i, such as the Centre de sociologie religieux and 
the Laboratoire d'histoire religieuse, both^Universite Laval, and the ^search Centre in Religious History of Canad.suat^ 
Saint Paul University, also pdint to t^egrowii^g interest in this field. The Centra at Saint Pjiul University, for example, 
promotes studies in general Canadian, churchjiis;tery by collecting l^istorical documents, by sponsoring research and 
publications, and by organ izbgn^nterdenolninat ion al seminars. The Centre is making a particularly iniportant contribution 
ig Canadian scholarshipjjj^^lfle preparation of a guide to the collections of religious ar(ihives in this courttry and a 
bibliography of Canad^ religious history, as well as by its support^for the publication of a series of volumes on this 
jaibject. ' 

It reni^ids true, however, that the a?9ltemic task has scarcely been begun of, trying to assess the mfliience exerted by 
many^dd various religious traditions on the development of Canada. The contribution of religion to our national life', in 
evg^ geograpKic regiqivirhd in every field of endeavour, deserves considerably more attention in both teaching atid * 

search. Numerous brie/s and representations, as well as the Commission's own inquiries, poitited to past negll^ct of 
academic studies in this field and to the challenge and the opportunities that it offers to Canaajan scholars. Such 
representations and inquiries pointed, also, to the need for more financial support from both Government and private 
donors to make possible a further development of the study' of reli^on in Canada. More research is required,, for e^tafnple^, 
into the social, ecgnomic and political implications of religious movements and attitudes, into the influence ^gf^feli^ibn on 
our educational systems and into the part played by religion in the settlement patterns of this country^ Research into ^ " 
these and other topics should, in turn, be reflected in the curriculum by the offering of new cour^^-alC^Gtirthe graduate 
and undergr^'d^dte levels and by the inclusion of such material in appropriate existing course^. > " 

Q Reference has been made in a subsequent chapter; dealing with Canadian studies abroad^ to the ve;y exteilsiverpapers • 
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in- the Vatican Archives that rel^t^ directly to Canadian affairs over many centuries, as well as to the substantial v ^ , 
collections of documents in France and the United IGSigdom pertaining to the history of religion in Canada. Archival 
materials that are essential to the study of -rerigi9a in Canada are al^o^o be found in many other countries \yhose peoples 
and beliefs have contributed to^e diverse nature of th# Canadian rifigious experience. Jhe identification, preservation, • 
cataloguing and examination of such materials constitute- an important aspect of the study of religion in Canada. 

Most of the attention that has so far been directed to religion in Canada has been focused on the role of the larger ^ 
churches and religious movements. While .these subjects are fdrJronfHxeing fully explored, there is need als6i»f6r attention 
to'^the significant part played by many of the smaller religious groups, by the interrelationships between religion and 
population ^TOigrations, and by religious attitudes and events at the local 5^d regional level. Little scholarly attention, for 
ex^Yilpiey has yet been deVoted to a study of the religious and spiritual beliefs and' practices of the natives peoples ol 
-anada. Many subjEassTons to the Commission advolg&ted a greater emphasis on this subject in the university curriculum In 
such areas^s history, philosophy, ethnics, economics, sociology, ^anthropology, politics and environment^ studies, as*well 
as in theprogrammes of depart'meq|g of religion.- Among the very limited number of uni^cersity courses dealing directly 
with the religious beliefs and practices of the Amative peoples is a coifrse on Amerindian Studied offered by the Department* 
of Religious Studies at Laurentiah University which is described as: - • ^ 



'.if 



An appreciation ^f Indian r^igipn with itsiM)cial and cultural expressions and of the fact of European-Indian 
confrontation with consequent contemporary problems. Study js:7iaade of the^ relevance of Indian animis^-"^ 



to present ecological needs and the relation of this to the futt^re of the Indian people. 



l^lcbted: 




As ^ne brief to ihe Commissi^ 

^1 Significant worlc in this area has been done by ^i^ists and^ttepologists but in the emerging ppj&ants hi/hative 
studies in Canada the field of religion has-been neglectpd/Specialists in- this area are to be f^^=<M Swed^ 
U.S.A. but this is obvipusly an area which deserves stj^dy at the graduate level by Can^d^^^^Mol^^^ i^eligion. 

Another brjief saw Canada, with its emeiging plurality of religipus anB ^ultur?^^^^^^^^ 
offered unique opportunities for,lhe study of religion and jts: interrelatioiK|ti|>^s^^^^^^ and society. Others pointed 

to the ne^d for more study of the antecedents and links pf religion in j^lnadg wfth in other countries, and for 

comparative studies of th& Canadian religiabs exi^rience with the ex|>erience of ot^ societies. Comparative studies of* 
religion in Canada and theJUnited States, for example, would add greaj^ to ouc understanding of both differences and 
similarities in the traditions and outlook of the twocbuntries.^ , - ' y^*^ 

. ■ ' ^ / ■ ' . ■" M ^Y." 

Canadian religious traditions were already in process qf formation wfierf/the first Europeans stepped asho^reCjTh^ 
. settlors inevitably brought with them religious beliefs and practices th^had been in the making since time imn>emorial. 
However, the particular circumstances of this country affected tlihe^ beliefs and practices just a§ th^^ in furn/aff^ted , 
their Canadian environment- Because rdigion'has played such a basic and pervasive role ihi6ug\^\{t p^amdi^ history, it 
constitutes inescapably an integral and vital part of Canadian studies. Universities and thei^l^orters n^st recognize this 
fact and provide adequately for teaching and rescarch^'about tKe very significant role pl^yei% religion' in past and 
present Canadian society. In doing so they need not fear a conflict between the stu^||f^*religion io^is historical and 
geographical community, a-nd the study of religion in itsj^ider and universal conJj&?^t. l^he two studies will illuminate and" 
support one another, there is no reason that they can^t proceed t^ether inXcreative academic partnership. 
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Women's Studies ' 

Receitt ^search in disciplines ranging from law to literature has helped draw attention to the neglected state of women's 
studies in the university curriculum. The growing international interest in this subject has been at least paralleled by some 
increasing rejrfization in Canada of our own past neglect of such studies. Unfortunately, however, by no stretch of the 
imagination could the Canadian university community be described as being on or near the leading edge of social and 
academic reform in this field of scholarship. None the less, the dedicated work of a few scholars both women and men^ is 
achieving results, which are beginning to be reflected in 'the curriculum and in some programmes of research and 
publication. » 

About a dozen Canadian lyiiversities plw offer courses on the role of women in contemporary society and in history, 
some of which focus vlirectly on the Canadian situation. At the University of .Alberta, for example, a course is offered on 
the Sociology of Women. Oriented toward examining the social position erf" women in Canadian society, the course also 
examipes the cultural tradition of Canadian women and.the socialization of sex roles.. Innis Coiregc at the_University of 
Toronto has become a centre for tbos^interested in women's studies. An introductory cOurse is offered on Women: 
Oppression and' Liberation, which draws upo;i selected materials from such disciplines as sociology, history, psychology, 
economics, literature and anlhropology. The disciplines are' linked by exploring a variety of themes, including images of 
women, socialization, family, work apd work force participation, sexuaUty^ and soeial change. Use is made of films, ^ - 
noyels, poetry and politiciil ar\4 historical documents. At the University of Waterloo, ^ number of courses on Women are 
available, giving greater or lesser attention to women in Canada. These courses include: 

Sex Roles in Anthropology; Women Writers of the Twentieth Century; Women in Literature; Men, Women and 
Taniilies in Mc)dern History; Political Participation: the Case of Canadian Women; Psychology of Women Today; The 
^ -Behavioural Devtlopment of Women: Sociology'of Sex RqIcs; Seminar on the Impact of Sex actors on Sociological 
Theory; Women in Social Work. ' : ' * ' ^' - 

Such a range of opportunities at one university in-Canada, however, is exceptional. Where they exist at all, courses on 
women's studies a;e most commonly found within the programmes of sociology departments. Only a few courses, such as 
Perspectives on Women at Mount St. Vincent University, are interdisciplinary in nature^ graduate level work on women*s 
studies m Canada is extremely limited. With h few notable exceptions, almost no attention has been directed to. women's 
studies. ^n tlie Francophone universities or in the universities in the Atlantic region. Bvien a "Cursory examination of the 
cu^rjpnt curriculum in such subjects us political science, economics, history and even sociology,, as^ well as many of the 
sciences and prt)fessions. reveals the extent to- which the important contribution and role of women has been overlooked 
in both teaching and research by >he Canadian academic^ommunity. . ' 

i, ^ ^ - ^ ^ ... , . ..^ . . - ■• . . ... 

The neglect oF women's studies at Canadian universities is in niarked contrast to developments in this field at many 
universities in the United States. In the 1974-1975 academic year 917 institutions of higher education in the United 
States' offered a total of 4.980 courses iti women's studies. Many of these courses are given as part of the regular offerings 
of established departments. However^ more than one hundred institutions have set' up separate programmes in women's 
studies that often lea^ to a degree in this subject. One university, the State Univet^sity of New York in 0inghampton, 
offers a PhD in womcn'l^tudies, and^jLhife National Humanities Institute of the Unitect States is at f>%sefit%supporting,. . 
research at -Yak Unwe'rsity*on the plahnirtg of*a model humanities curriculum organized around *gender in society', 

Women's studies, properly developed, can provide valuable new irl^ights into our society and assist with the sharpening 
oK critical scholarly analysis in Canada, hor example, as one scholar in the field has argued:' * ™" ~^ ~, 

Women have been tradituVially employed within the famjiy to preserve preferred types of social behaviour. It is the 
womenfolk, confined in the physiciil and* psychological bonds of dome&ticity rather than in their more mobile 
^ menfolk, ^hat the forces of historical ^continuity should te niQSt evident .... by e^xamining what society demands of 
women we may more accurately judge the nature of the Canadian experience and the validity of various historical 
models.'* ' / 

O Many fundamental qiiestions concerning the role of^women in Canada await scholarly investigation in such areas as ' 
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intellectual, cultural and social history, business and labour history, econonl(cs, political studies, the arts and letters, social 
class and mobility, religion, vocations and professions, childhood and the family, legal status and property rights, and 
local and regional patterns of behaviour. The part played in Canadian affairs by a vast array pf women's organizations, at 
both the community and the national levels has yet to be examined; More biographical studies are needed of leading 
women in every field. To ensure that such studies will be possible, care must be taken by universities, and by the 
provincial and federal archives, to collect, catalogue and preserve the personal papers of women who have made a 
particular contribution to Canadian life, as well as the papers of many of the women's associations and organizations that 
have both characterized and influenced the Ufe Of this country. 

The growing interest in women's studies in Canada is already reflected in a rising tide of publication. Fortunately, this 
increase in the literature has been accornpanied.by the appearance of several helpful bibliogFaphies and more are in 
preparation.' *® These and other works of reference are listed and c<iscussed in the Canadian Newsletter of Research on 
Women. The Newsletter, which is now in its fifth year of publication, provides a useful commentary on all aspects of 
women's studies in Canada.* ^\ ' 

< s 

' The mosl suitable approi^to 'the development of women's studies in the Canadian university curriculum has been the 
subject of n)wch debate. Some have argued strpngly for the creation of separate courses and programmes in the field of 
-women's studies. Othets' have been indifferent or hostile to this suggestion, and have argued, instead, that more material 
abdut the contribution of womeri in Canada sitoiild be ifntegri^^d into the existing curriculum. The Commission believes 
that, to make up fbr pis( neglcct,.both 0f these approaches are valid, arid that either or both may be necessary, 
depending upon the individual Circumstances of c|ach university. The Commission thei;efj6re recommends, that, in. addition 
to considering the introduction of some course that would focus on women in Canada, those responsible for curriculum ' 
review in Canadian studies at each universit^»«j^niine all existing courses in relevant academic areas with a view to 
increasing td an appropriate levet the amount of ^ittention devoted . in -them tQihe role of women in Canadian society and 
in the^ development of this country. Universities and research support agencies must become more cognizant both of the 
opportunities and of their own responsibilities in this field. Each needs to identify the area in which, from their particular- 
situation, they can best contribute to such work. 

Needs and Opportunities for the Study of Canada's Official Languages 

Reference is made to the need to teach, to research, and te study Canada's two official languages more actively and 
extensively in almost evey chapter of this Report. In some chapters, such as those concerned with education for the 
professions, with the schools and with the problems of scholarly communication in Canada, as well as in some other 
sections of this chapter, this subject is quite fully discussed in a variety of particular contexts. None the less, the subject 
is so important, and so ba^ to Canadian studies, that it may be useful to comment here more broadly upon some of the 
needs and opportunities for more study of our official languages at the university level. 



The Commission received a greaKtnany representations on this subject, written and verbal, formal and informal, from 
both French-speaking and.Engiish-spealung Canadians. Nearly every brief touched upon it to a greater or lesser extent, as 
did much of me corresp'onderice directed to the Commission. It was a major topic of discussion at all of the public 
hearings and at neaily all of the meetings held with representatives of educational, scholarly and professional bodies. Both 
th^e representations and the Commission's own inquiries made clear that the question of how best to promote a working 
proficiency in our two official languages is now a matter of profound concern to members of the academic community in 
evgryi' ield of s t udy and in ev e ry Tegion^of^anadai^t was i^eatedly noted-that-the^.^^ committed 4tself to — 

recognize and to support the historical and constitutional reality of bilingualism, and that universities and colleges must 
.provide leadership and service in ihis field in keeping with their position in the educational^system and with their 
responsibilities to the society that support them and that they are a part of. The Commission found a remarkable identity 
of views in all parts of the country on this point. But this was, often coupled with nncertainty about how best io 
proceei^^-aoil^ith anxiety that a failure by the universities to respond adequately to the challenge of bilingualism might 
handicap their graduates and contribute to the problems of scholarly communication and of national disuniiy^that already 
beset Canadian society. -t o j 
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In the hght of the circumstances and of the views and questions that it jencountered, the Commission behoves that it is 
time for the Canadian university comnumity, working closely with the Provincial and Federal Governments, to think 
through and then to implement a substantial national programme designed to promote a working proficiency in our two 
official languages amongst university graduates, teachers andadrnjilistrators. This programme should include, in addition, 
arrangements to enable universities, as an important part of th^ir work in part-time, continuing and adult education, to 
assist interested members of the public to develop their secoifd language proficiency. Although universities and 
Governments have in the last few years expanded their ag^fvities in the field of bilingualism, and done so in a very 
promising way, these activities still bear httle relationsMp to the needs and opportunities that exist ^n this country for the 
study of our two official languages. Concerted action is required, by the universities and the Provincial and Federal 
Governments, to develop post-secondary programmes on a scale that can begin to meet the needs of Canadian society. 

There are many cogent reasons for Canadians to develqp a working proficiency in our two official languages. At the 
level of university education, these reasons are so compelling they place both the individual and the institution- under an 
obligation to work towards this t)bjective. Historical circumstances have created within this country a rare opportunity to 
study two of the world s great international languages and (b benefit from the access that such study gives to the 
literature, thought and achievements of all those who share and have shared in these cultures in many parts of the globe. 
This fact presents to Canadian universities, and to their students, an intellectual and academic challenge paralleled in only ' 
a few other countries of thevworld. ■ * 

\ 

There arc. in addition, immediate and very practical reasons for Canadian university students to develop some working 
proficiency in our two official languages. It is clear, for example, that university graduates who are equipped with a 
working knowledge of both of the country's two official languages will be able to participate more fully in Canadian 
affairs and ID contribMie more widely and usefully to the life of the country. They will be able to share in, and benefit « 
more readily from, the culture and experience of llteir fellow cHii^ens pf the other official language group. They will be 
able to contribute tnpre effectively to, and to draw from, the common pool of knowledge available in Canada. Moreover, 
it is already clear that graduates who have Some proficiency in-the two official l^nguages.will increasingly find this an 
advantage in seeking employment in Government and in many areas of the private.^ector. Conversely, it is also clear that ^ 
graduates who do not have this facility will be under ah increasing personal handjleap^^in the years ahead. Beyond these 
personal considerations, however., should, be a recognition of the fact that at least some degree of proficiency in both our 
official languages has become a pre-condition to any real understanding of Canada. 

For these reasons tTie Commission believes that it should be a basic objective of the Canadian system of higher 
edjiicatiqn to.cnsure that graduates have at least a working knowledge of both our official languages. That is, they should 
be able to understand the two languages when either Is written or spoken and have some ability to converse in the Second 
language. To this end the Commission recommends thatUhe teaching programme of every university in Canada include 
provision for courses that will assist their students to develop a^orking proficiency ifi^ both official languages. Federal 
and provincial support for second language instruction M the post-secondary level must be broadened and greatly 
strengthened to make pDSsibte the development of these ^courses. The creation of such a progranime^^on a national scale, 
is not beyond the wit or means of the Canadian .academic community, provided that it is developed with the full 
cooperation and support of the Pi'ovincial and Federal Governments. Nor is a programme of thisTcind incompatible with 
the freedom of the universities and the nature and purposes of higher education in this country. 

Despite the oBviou.s and conr|)clling reasons for extensive university programmes to assist graduates to develop a 
working proficiency in the country's two official languages, a review of university curricula across Canada makes only too 
clear how tittle is in fact being done to meet this need. Indeed, the proportion of university students, at both the 
undergraduate and post-graduate levels, who are taking courses in the second official language^ whether English or French, 
has declined sl\arply in recent years. The principal cause of this decline has been described in trenchant terms by Dr Keith 
Spicer, the Commissioner of Official Languages, as 'the chicken-hearted anxi anti;^!""^^"^^^ attitude of most Canadian 
uriivefsities'. ^ . " 



. . Far too many- of these institutions of higl^ejrjeaming, in the dash for per capita student grants, have dropped any 

, knowled^ of a second official language as^'a prerequisite for admittance. Basic Income Xlnits (BIU's), as university 

O students are mm poetically known, are presumed by taxpaying parents to be getting bolh more broadly cultivated 
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minds and a realistic trainmg for today's, if not tomorrow's, world. With academic bureaucrats fretting more over 
budgets than burgeoning mmds, students Ure being ripped off on both counts. At the very least, and it is 
embarrassmg even to have to note th4S, some passing acquaintance with both our official languages stiould be a 
requirement for passing out of4iigh school into any Canadian university.' I 

A.s Dr Spicer h'as noted, thisVhange in policy at the university level in regard to second language requireihents has both 
contrtbuted to and been supported by developments at the secondary level where irampant optionalism on the part of 
departments of education' has allowed 13-year-olds to choke on a smorgasbord of academic^choices, leaving many, at age. 
IK, illiterate not only in Canada's history and other official language but even in their mother tongue^ One result of this 
rainpant optionalism is that the high school ehroJment in French, as a second language fias dropped nearly 21 per cent in 
the five years since 1970. It has, however, increased approximately 20 per cent in the same five-year period in the 
elementary schools. The significance of these figures is discussed in a subsequent Chapter on Canadian studies in the 
schools. 

Even at the post-graduate level many Canadian universities have now Wopped the requirement for a second language. 
This fact has drawn understandable comment from the Secretary of Stat^: ^ 4^ 

I cannot resist the temptation, however, to voice my puzzlement ajt the fact that the traditional n»quirement for a 
second language has been abandoned in post-graduate studies. Indeed I find it difficult to believe that, at precisely 
this moment in our national life, it would have been unfair ti) insist that graduates of our schools of advanced 
Jearnin"g be proticienl at least in Enghsh and in French.* 

The consequ<jnces of these changes in university policy have been particularly unfortunate in the area of Canadian 
studies, where students are now often attempting, and being allowed, to>^xamine Canadian issues and events^in various 
fields without even a goo<l reading knowledge of the second official language of the country. As one brief to the 
Commission gently noted, looking at various aspects of Canadian society without knowing the language of a large part of' 
that society seems simply inadequate'. Vet universities are now granting advanced degrees, in the social scienc^es, for 
example, to people who cannot. ui\derstahd' what is-going on ia a large part of Canadian society nor even read the 
material being written about thrs society by social scientists writing in the other officiaManguage. of the country. 

It is one ironic measure of the failure of our Hnglish-speaking universities to develop adequate programmes for 
French-language instruction that a far higher percentage of university graduates in Ihe United Kingdom have a working 
proficiency, in French than is the case in Canada. However, there is no particular reason to think that the job of leaching 
English at the French-language universities of Canada is being any better done. Yet there are many signs that more 
French-Canudian students, including many who espouse separatism, want and need a working knowledge of English both 
as an intellectual tool and as a means of communication than are now bj^ng served by the limited range of courses 
available. .. ^ / 

Tliere afe no quick or easy solutions to the complex problems involved in thejjroinoiion t)f a widespread wbrking 
profl<Qlency in our two official languages, even at the university level. These. prSolems would Itot be solved, for exarrfple, 
T)y ah edict requi ringtail university departments of Frfehch and of En^iiih to devqte 40 to 5^^ per cent, or even 100 per ■ 
cent, of their time to this task, as a number of submissions suggested. In the long run it svoi|d.do a profound disservice 
to the quality and status of our two official. languages if any arbitrary Action ^ this sort wei^ to be taken, for it would 
hinder the ability of these departments to meettheir responsibilities for sc hoi arty" research and study of the great body of 
literature and culture associated with these two tanguageis. Moreover, such suggestions,. by focusing on the departments of 
language and literature^ miss the point that workiiig proficiency in the official languages is a matter of*vilal cohcein to 
every department and field of study in Canada. All disciplines share in this concern and all must share in the 
responsibility for developing adequate programmes. of instruction to meet this ^roatftieed. A total university approach is 
therefore required, although the language departments woul4 naturally play a special rOle in the ^)lanning and directiontsof 
whatever programme is developed. ' . « • . . ^ 

Nor will the challenge of developing a widespread working {Proficiency in the two lariguages Bfe met by a wholesal^^ 
^Handomnent of the study of grammar and literature, as some have come dangerously close to suggesting. is. tru6 thM . 
any university departments of French and EnglislTtvece very slow to recognize thQ^jimportance of oral fluency and to -'' v 
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place adequate emphasis upon cultivating in their ^udents the ability to speak the language and to make use of it in^ its 
living Context However, there has been appreciabl^^ jirogress in this aspect of Uieir work, which has been fairly 
acknowledged by the Commissioner of Official La))guages: " ?^ j \ ' 

' Wliereas ten years ago. most I'liglish-Canadian university French departments regarded a student's enthusiasm for the 
' 'spokert language as prima facie evidence Of intellectual sliallowness, they no longer conside/ language laboratories as 
electronic limbos for the lame.-brained, After for so.long accusing the nation's French departments of linguistic 
dinosanrism, th^Coriimissioner is happy to pay tribute to this developing awareness that literature and language 
* share more than a fevv pages in a sylla'bus. So too the departments of English in Frerfth-Canadian universities 
• ^ appear to be stressing higlier oral fluency * ' . . 

' At the level of university education, emphasis on oral fluency, if it is not accompanied by adequate study of the 
language and literature, will only add to the problems of bilingualism. There is nothing to be gained by teaching English 
and French as thougli they were illiterate tongues. Yet thdre is alrrtldy some evidence, at all three levels of the^ 
educational system/that the gains being made in promoting oral competence have been at the cost of a seriows decline in 
the ability to read and w|fite the language. The ability to talk a language is indeed important. But it<»may be ^till more 
important to develop reading and comprehension skills. For many university graduates, perhaps most, a reading ki\owledge 
of the other official language., combined with an a^ility^ to understand it when it is spoken, will be more useful than an 
oral fluency purchased at the cost of a. kind of linguistic.illiteracy. Certainly, for those engaged seriously in Canadian 
studies a reading knowledge of the l,wo official languages is indispeaisa|)le. A variety of approaches to the development of a 
working proficiency in the two languages is required to accommodate the diverse^needs and capabilities of those engaged 
in this study. ^ _ ^ * ^ • 

It will not be possible for the universities of Canatia to initiate the kind of broad programme of second language - 
' instruction that is required Without much jnore substantiaNsupport for this purpose from the Provincial and Federal 
^ Governments. As the dean of one graduate faculty in Western Canada observed, 'unless such support Ts forthcoming, we 
.can do nothing but fool around with ad /tpc afrangements which touch an insignificant, proportion of the student 
generation ." Fortunately, the foundations have already been laid for strong co-operative approach b^^ the Provincial and 
^Federal Governments to support such an undertaking. A commendable federal-provincial programme on bilingualism in 

* education w^s inUiat^d in Sept ejlil^er 1970^. and an agreement -was reached by the Federal and th« ten Provincial 
GovcrnmeiTts to renc^ this programme for a furthersfive years, as of April 1974. The Objectives ot the programme are 
twofold: *to ensure that, io^iofar as it, is feasible, Canadians pf either official language have the opportunity to educate 
theifdiildreh iA their Own language, and that Canadian students hav^ the opportunity to leam^ as a second language, the ^ 
other official lanbuage of 'Canada*.' ^ ^ Unde^this programme the Federal Government is provid^g funds to assist the 
Provincfis to maintain and improve the^educa^onal facilities available in the minority official. language and to improve the 

^teaching of the second official language in the educational- systerjis of Canada. To this end the FedeTal Govemment \i 
providing funds to a^ist the Provinces with the supplementary costs of providing minority language education and «;cond 
language ^inst ruction /i, -^^^ 

•• ^^At the past'setor&ary tevel the4'ederal*provin^iaI agree|iient.has,lcd to^thelireation of a^ftumber of imaginative and 
extraprdinarily useful progranuues. These include- support for bursaries, scholarships^ feltewships*, travel grants, 
Lnterprovtncial student exchanges,' laqgua^e training centres, tyacher-training institutions, special project^nd some degree 
4)f federal help wr^h tlie costs of minority language education and of teaching in the second official- language^ Ope bf the 
Hiost promising of .these progranihies is the Intgrprovincial Seoo'nS-Language Monitor Progranrune, The programme, which 
is financed by the Department of Ih^ Secretary of State arf^ adminisTered by the Provinces in liaison with the Council of 
.^Ministers of fiiducatlon', is aimed at promoting tlie learning and use of the official languages through the interprovincial 
e.xchaifge of slud^nts who will act as sCcond-language moni^prs. Through this programme a number of post-secondary 
students receive dp to S3. 000 per year towards the eoSts of studying on a fuH-time basisjn another Province ii) retura'for 

• working part-time as secoud-language monitors. The Federal Government also pays the monftor's travel costs, up to a, 
maximum of S300, for one trip fjom the monitor's liome to the host Province and return. Specifically, a participating 
student mus.f enrol full time for the academic year in a post-secondary institution in a Province other than his or her 
Province oi* residence and work an average of six to eight hours per week as a sccoifd-language monitor under the 
^^vtion of a regular second-langiyige teacher. AViEngiish-speaking student, for example, will study forlarylFar in a 
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French-language milieu and, v5hile th;ere, will assists teachtJr of English as a second language* Similarly, a French-speaking 
student will study for a year in an English-langufge milieu and, while there, assist a teacher of French as a second 
language. The monitor's duties will mainly involve helping (he teacher to provide students v!^itn a good basis in the 
aural^oral ^aspects of the language, particularly conversation and pronunciation, by means'of supplementary non-teaching 
activities conducted under the supervision of a second-language teacher. The departmei^t of education of the host Province 
is responsible for placing monitors in education institutions. The levels at which they are placed (elementaiy, secondaiy, 
or university) depends upon the needs of the Province and thus may vary from one Province to another. 

The poteotial significance of this programme has been noted by the Commissioner of Official languages who has 
expressed the hope that « r 

within two or three years, a vastly expanded programme will at least enable our country to- exploit, with the , 
realism and spontaneity only young native speakers can bring, the living linguistic heritage which has so tragically 
escaped most of our classrooms. The programme is not a cure-all; but it should make red to thousands of young 
Canadiajis for the first time the dream that most of Canada's adult population may some day express itself, however 
hal|ingly, through two world-girdling tongues. And, at least as important, it should help young people reject old 
prejudices about their countrymen speaking the other official language by allowing them to meet face-to-fac6, 
'^agree, debate or disagree, within their normal place gf academic wprk.' * 

The social and cuUural values of the Interprovincial Second-Language Monitor Programme aje, indeed, fully as 
important as the epntribution that^^t is making to second-language twining. On each of these counts the prbgramipe has 
now proven its worth. The Commission believes that the time has ccJne for a majpr expansion of the programme. It 
therefore recommends that the programme be established on a permanent^ long-tenri basis, and that arrangements be 
made for .the number of students participating in it to increase steadily in each succeeding year. Four hundred monitdH^ 
are being sponsored under this programme in 1975-1976. The Commission suggests that this number be doubled in the 
I |976-lc977 academic year and that a goal of 5,000 student participants in the Interprovincial Second-Language Monitor 
Programme be set for 1980. ' 

■ V ■ , ■ • • 

The federal-provincial agreement also provides for fellowships to enable full-time ^iQst-seconjISIiy students^ to spend a 
year studying in their second. official language. This programme,, too, has proven its value and the Commission 
•recoihmenfl*? that it be placed on a permanent basis and expancledin each succe^^ding year. In 1975-19.76; 630 fellowships 
worth up to $2,000 are being provided. The Comjmission suggests that this number be increased to 1,000 in the academic 
year 1976-1977, and that a target of 2,000 f^llow^ps be set for 1980. 

Under the Summer Language Bursary Programme, established througli the federal-provincial agreement, some 5,000 
btirsaries, valued to a maximum of $650. were made available in 1975 for students enrolled in six-wee*k French or English 
itnmersion courses at accredited institutions across Canada. This programme, too, is funded by the Department of the 
Secretary of State and administered by the provincial diB^partments of education, or other provincial depd'rtmerits ^ 
ffe^ponsible for post-secondary education, in liaison with the Council of Ministers of Education. Despite the demonstrable 
inl^|"est and need, all the bursaries offered under this programme have not always been taken up, in part because of 
fliaq^^uate advance^^publicity and also because of the loss of summer income for participating students. Moreover, the 
entire bursary is paid directly to the institutions offering the course and there is no direct assistance to the student witH 
the costs of transportation and other expenses. None the less^ this programme is making a most -valuable contribution to 
the two official languages. The Commission therefore recommends that the number of ^jjursaries offered b^ increased 
three-fold, to a total of 15,000, oyer the next two academic years. The Commission also recommends that the value of 
the bursary be increased to compensate the participants to at least some extent for the loss of summer income and for 
the'A:osts of transportation and other expenses. To this^nd a portion of the bursary should be paid directly to the 
student. Steps should also be taken to publicize the programme more widely and at an earlier date in the preceding 
acadenric year. 

I, ■ ' , * " ' 

The federal-lTTwijjgial agreement provides for short-term federal support, up to a maximum of $100,000 per year for 
each Province, for the eStablisliment ^^Jmprovemen.t of language training centres. Such centres are essentially designed to 
"improve the language training nHwjjfies available in teachers colleges, although ,their resources may also be available to 
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other groups and to the general public. The Commission recommends that the amount of the federal support Tor the. 
• development of these ceritres be increased, and that this piOgramnfe be continued after 1975-1976, its present date of 
termination, the Commi^ion notes, with regret that two Prpvinces have still not taken advantage of the assistance 
available through this programme and urges that they do so without further delay. 

^ . The programme of travel grants to enable minority-language students who are unable to study in their own language in 
their own Province to travel to other parts of Canada where they can do so should be maintained. 

The programme of bursaries to enable second-language and minority-language teachers to improve their skills through 
short-tem^training sessions and refresher courses should also^be maintained. However, this programme shoulid be 
expanded ^d more extensively publicized. It may also be time to review the value of these bursaries, which, at their 
present leve\of $300 for tuition and $300 for travel costs, may not be adequate to support the recipients in many 
situations. 

t " 

• The importance of supporting innovative and experimental measures in minority-language education and second -languge 
instruction is also recognised in the federal-provincial agreement, which makes provision for continuing shared-cost 
projects designed to meet such needs at any level of the educational system. Unfortunately, comparatively little advantage 
. has yet been takefl of this aspect of the agreement at the post-secondary level. In particular, the natural'opportunities fos 
university research and pilot projects in bilingualism, which might be initiated under this plan, remain still largely 
uri touched. * ♦ . 

> * 

In addition to these and some. other measures, the federal-provincial agreement on bilingualism in education provides 
for the Provincial Governments to receive from the Federal Government a partial reimbursement of 10 per cent of the 
operating graiil^hat \hey make to bilingual or nlinority-language post-secondary institutions. A small allowance is also 
made for capital expenditures amounting, in each case, to 8.5 per cerit of this federal contribution. This supplementary 
financial support from the Federal Government has been of great hejp to ejigible universities ao^ colleges teaching in the - 
♦minority language. I^ut sudh institution^ are still very hard-pressed fo make ends meet because of the heavy and pervasive 
additional costs involved in operating in the minority language. The Commission recommends that Provincial Govemmejlts 
extend to bilingual and minority-language institutions financial support that recognizes more realistically the special costs 
involved in their operation. The Commission, further recommends that the Federal Govemmetit encourage and assist the 
Provinces to give thjs added support by increasing its 9wn rate of reimbursement to the Provinces a^ the Provinces 
increase their specia^ grants to these ins^tutions. " , ^ - 

In ail these activities the Federal Government, through the Department of the Secretary of State, has demonstrated a 
commendable leadership, in keeping with its commitment to bilingualism and its responsibilities for the direction of 
national affairs. Its actions have often- served as the catalyst required to bring into being constructive and workman-like 
new programmes to promote minority-language education and second-language instruction. The Pcpvincial Governments, 
and the Council pf Ministjers of Education, also d^erve great credit for the growing financial and administrative support 
that they have given to these programmers^ for their co-pperative participation with one another and with the Federal' 
6overnment in^these undertakings and for their own frequently innovative endeavours in this field,, Through both their 
disparate programmes and their concerted activities, the Provincial and Federal Governments have achieved some 
significant iinprovements in minority-language and second-language education at the post-secondary level. Moreover, these 
improvements have been very^rnuch in the spirit land in^the directions indicated by the Dunton-Laurendeau Commission in 
their perceptive volume on education.^ ^ ' - / ^ 

None' the less, both the Provincial and Federal Governments need to do far more, at the post-secondary level as well as 
at other levels, to support their declared goals for bilingualism iii education. Despite the mafny worth-while prograthmes 
noted above, we have not yet achieved in Canada, even at the university level, a real quality of opportunity in the 
language of education for the two official language groups. Beyond this, more effective and comprehensive programmes 
are needed to improve the teaching of the second official language at post-secondary institutions throughput the country. 
The Commissioner of Official Languages has assessed the situation in succinct terms iri his most recent report, *Our 
country, in teaching second official languages, continues to offer . . : bilingual band-aids instead of the required doses of 
<J Stic vitamins*.* * ' * - 
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The initial federal-provincial agreement on bilingualism in education provided for federal contributions averaging some 
$70 million annually during the period from 1970 to 1974. The renewal of the agreement in April of 1974 anticipates 
that^ederal funding will continue at much the same level as at present for mjdst elements of the programme'. It assumes 
f^deV^ conlributions averaging some $80 million a year over the five-year period to 1979, although federal support in 
related fields may raise, this total.' ' ' Thus, there is littk or no provision for federal support for new programmes or for 
any ^significant expansion of existing programmes. The level of federal financial support for bilingualism in education will 
be much the same at the end of the decade of the 1970s as it was at its beginning. Indeed, in real terms it may be less 
unless better provision is made to offset the effects of inflation-. 

Ironically, although it is officially a unilingual country, the United States is spending as much or more on bilingual 
' programmes in education than is Canada, even though ours is historically and officially a bilingual country. The United 
States Office of Education is this year funding some three hundred projects in bilingual education, reaching nearly a 
quarter of a million students in thirty states and in twenty-eight languages. Approximately $70 million was budgeted for . 
the direct activities of the United States bilingualism programme in 1974-1975, and,,this amount was substantially 
supplemented by the related expenditures of other federal depai;ynents. * , ' 

At the post-secondary level the most obvious gap in the federal-pi-ovincial agreement on bilingualism in education is the 
lack of a comprehensive programme designed to promote among university and college students a working proficiency in 
Canada's two official languages. A broad national programme, commensurate with the needs, resources and opportunities 
of this country, is required to re-establish second-language education as a basic component in university education. The 
■ planning and operation of such a programme will require the close cooperation of the universities, the Provinces and the 
• Federal Government. . . 

Careful research into costs, methods and needs is still necessary before a major plan of such proportions can be 
implemented. Iildeedi fpore research is needed into almost every aspect of language education in Canada. Most of the 
Provinces, the Federal Government and a number of universities are now supporting such research. But, in general, this . 
field of, research, despite its, obvious importance for Canadians, has only recently begun to receive any extensive attention 
and the amount of attention being directed to^it still bears little relationship to the close relevance of this subject to the 
fundamental needs ySKa bilingual country. " . 

'The establishment oPa language research committeQ, in conjunction with the Secretary of State's office and with 
equal provincial^nd federal me^jhibership, . . . foi;the purpose of promoting bilingualism in Canada' jvas approved by the 
provincial ministers of education several years ag'o.'^^ However, this committee has still not been formally established, 
and this fact if reflected in the comparatively minor part played by organized and sustained research in the activities 
sponsored unyler the federal-provincial agreement. ^ ^ « 

Adllitional research is urgently required into the theoretical and methodological^spec;ts of second-language teaching. 
Indeed, this is a field of research in which it would be natui^l for Canadians to provide world leadership. With a few 
Ifiotl^e exceptions, however, this is now far from being the case. ^ 
r f .'^ • ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ /, : / - ■ . 

. In support of research into second-lan^uag^lhd minority-language ed^a^'on, it would be helpful if Statistics Canada 
Wpttld collect and publish data at regular intervals about enrolment in such programmes at the pp<t-secondary level, as 
they have~^an^ tot some time at the elementary^ and secondary levels. Statistics Canada does hot at'present compile such - i 
data and hl^I^apparentTy, never had a request to do so. The availabiUty of statistical information about enrolment and , 
•trends in minority-language and second-language university programmes is indispensable to the detennination of needs and 
costs. The Commission therefore recommends that Statistics Canada explore with appropriate bodies the steps necessary 
to make possible the compilation of these data, and that it be given the support 'ai\d cooperation needed in order to 
collect and publish this information. ^ 

More information is also needed about the past and present contribution of Canadian universities to bilingualism. A 
scholarly-and comprehensive report on this subject was prepared for the Department of the Secretary of State in 1970. It 
reviewed in a thorough manner the extent of the current activities of Canadian universities in support of bilingualism and 
O explored the possibilities for co-operation between the universities and Government in this field. It is regrettable, indeed 
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shocking, that this useful document has never yeen made public. The information and suggestions it contained could have 
been invaluable to those bearing responsibilities for the planing and conduct of bilingual university programmes across. 
Canada*. The Commission urges that, even at this late date, this excellent report be made public. Five yearahave elapsed, 
however, since its preparation. The Commission believes that it would now be helpful to have a new report on the present 
state of (he contribution ^f C^adian universities to bilingualism and it therefore recommends that the Secretary of State, 
in consultation and cooperation with the Council of Ministers of Education, request the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada to undertake the preparation of such ix report. The Commission further notegj^hat. given the 
importance and immediacy of developments" in this field, it may be desirable to plan for a series of such survey reports on 
university activities in bilingualism, to be conducted at three or four year intervals over the next dozen years. 

thu information yielded by such surveys would refute the charge that Canadian universities have done nothing to 
further bilingual cofhpetence. However, these surveys would aTso help to identify areas of need and neglect, and point to 
opportunities for more'extensive university activity in this field. Many of these needs and opportunities have been noted 
earliei: in this section, but it may be helpful to suggest a few other areas io^ which universities could do more to assist 
with the development of bilingual cornpetence, both within the academic community and among the general public. 

Within the universitii^s and colleges themselves steps should be taken to encourage and assist members of the faculty 
and administration to develop their working proficiency in our second official language. A few universities do nowxjfferr^ 
second-language courses for interested members of their staff, and where this has been done great interest has been 
shown. The Commission recommends that every university arrange a programme of courses and related activities designed 
to assist interested membe^^s of their faculty and administration to develop their proficiency in the second official ^ 
language. Financial support for these programme should, be provided under the federal-pro\£incial agreement oxiy^ 3 
bilingualism in education. ' . v * 

Universities need, also, to give more consideration to the possibilities and problems of institutional bilingualism. 
Anglophone institutions, for example, frequently complained to the Commission that they were unable to prevail upori^ 
French-speaking scholars to accept even highly-paid visiting appointments. The reluctance of Francophone schojSrs is 
understandable and, in part at least, it relates to the fact that few universities in English-speaking Canacia have yet made 
any sustained attempt to enable Francophone teachers and students to function within the university in their Own 
language. The requirement, or at least the assumption, is almost always that members of the minority-language group will 
do all their ^official' business with the university in English only, including correspondence, interviews, telephone 
conversations, examinations, work assignmeiits, orals and remarks at committee meetings. It is not a welcoming prospect 
and itjs not surprising that many teachers and students of the minority tongue are deterred by it. The extent to which a 
functional bilingualism is possible will vary from one university to another, depending upon their individflal circumstances. 
None the less, the Commission would urge each university to review its administrative procedures with two objective^: 
first, to remove any prohibition there may now be upon the use ofeither'of the country's official languages in the 
'uiliversky'S official business; and, second, to develop its capacity to deal with members of the faculty, student body and 
general public in both of Canada's official languages. 



The Commission comii)er|ds to the attention of th^ university community the Regulation on Bilingualism adopted by 
the University of Ottawa;' While the feegulatioh relates closely' to the^ official bilingual status of the University of 
Ottawa, and to the university's special responsibility and opportunity to preserve* and develop the Fjce^^h language and 
culture in Ontario, it indicates many of the practical, ways in which Canadian universities could move towards a more 
effective functional bilingualism. The Commission believes that this Regulation may prove to be ah important document 
in the history of Canadian higher education. It provides a set of working definitions' of language tetms that could usefully^ 
be adopted by the Canadian post-secondary community, which has not as yet developed a set of agreed terms upon which 
to base its discussions and actions about such matters. Further, the Regulation provides a welcome statement of goals, 
and of procedures to achieve these goals, which could be of help, to many other universities in Canada to varying degrees ^ 
depending upon what may be appropriate to their circumstances. 

Many of the learned societies and other voluntary associations concerned with research and education should also 
review their operating policy'in terms of bilingualism. Patterns and habits, developed in%earlier years, of conducting 
eetings, correspondence and pther official transactions in one language will often no longer be appropriate. The 
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Commission \^ to others the exampki of the Association ot the Scientific, Engineering and Technological 

Community oi Canada, which has made th^ formulation . of an appropriate operating policy on bilingualism a matter of 
priority and has recently adopted such j^Jolicy orL^-^Hlal basis. The Commission commends, also, the example of the^ 
Royal Society m Canada, which has l^ngjglie^^ for the two official languages in the conduct of its affairs. 

Among the official agencies of Govrofiiieriit, the Canada Council ha^ esta^ished an admirable record pf punctilious respect 
for the two offic||^l languages in almost every aspect of its work. 

The Associationlof Universities and Colleges of Canada has worked steadily, often in the face of some ^epticisni, to 
develop its bilingual capacity and services. It is, of course, essential that th«. national association of universities in this . ^ 
country should be alble to function in both official languages. The Commission notes with appreciation the work of the 
Executive Director aftd staff of the AUCC in providing important bilingual services to the university; community, and 
recommends that the^ssociation continue to develop its bjlingual capacity. " ' • /^'^ 

Many of the cj)«t5erl|^nd recommendations discussed Vn this section apply to the community colleges as vsj^tt as to the 

universities. The Conimfesion is glad to note that several programmes under the federal-pTpvincial agreeni^nr^or^ 

bilingualism in educatioil assist the community colleges to support minoritV^^guage education and ^e6kShi\gusige 
instruction. However, it Arges an enlargement of support, from both^the Provinces and the Federal Government, for 
courses and programmes designed to foster the development of a working proficiency in th^ two offid?J-iangu9ges in the 
-curriculum of the commuAity colleges. There are many opportunities to develop broad bilingual R^e^ammes that can be 
of common service to all ppst-secondary institutions. 

As a recent study has4id\ed, 'the key to improvement in the teaching of French (op^gHsh) is the continued provision 
of competent, creative, devcAed teachers'. With their responsibilities fbr teachej/tfaining, universities have a particular 
opportunity, and obligation,\o insure that the current and future needs of this/^ntry are met for adequ^ numbers of ^ 
well-qualified teachers of English and French. Every indication points to bojKan immediate' and a long-tprm need for 
niqre teachers who are lluenlin the two official languages. In Ontario alpfie, for example, it is anticipated tha^more than 
one thousand additional Francophone school teachers will be requirejl^s the size and number of iFrench-language classes 
and schools continue to grow 4ver the next few years.* The unWersities, provincial departments of education and the 
Federal Government will need |o work closely together to dev^pl^ programmes that can meet requirements on this large 
scale. 



The Commission shares the plizzlfiment expressed >y the Secretary of State that the traditional requirement for a - ^ 
second language has been abandoned in post-graduafe studies at precisely this moment in our national life. It believes that 
the graduates of our schools of aiivanced higher education should have at least a working proficiency in the two official 
llingliages of the country. The Cdnmission therefore recommends that the development, or demonstration, of such a 
proficiency be established as oneW the requirements for a post-gradiiate degree. The introdCctlon (in many instances, 
re-introduction) of this requiremiAt should be accompanied by the^rovision of appropriate courses of instruction for 
post-graduate students in the .twolpfficial lartguages. Such courses should be funded by the Department of the Secretary of 
State, in consultation with tl]er Colncil of Ministers of Education and the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, as a major step in the development of a national programme designed to promote a working proficiency in our 
two official languages among unive|sity graduates. 

I 

The Commission also recommenis, ariln early step in the development of a national programme to promote a working 
proficiency in the two official lang lages, that it be ma(jgg requirement for English-speaking students majoring in French 
to spend one of their undergraduatt years, usually the tnir( 
French-speaking students majoring 



years, usually the tmrd, at a Francophone university ahd, similarly, for 
n English to spend a year at an Anglophone university. The Commission notes that it 
has long been a customary requirerient at many Britisli and European universities that language students spend one year 
m the country whose langiiage thej are studying. It is higli time that this useful custom was incorporatied, formally and 
'comprehensively, into the cprriculijin of Canadian universities. Few countries in the world have more to-gain by this 
practice and few provide, intemallV as well as through their external cor\nections, such ready and natural opportunities • 
for such arrangements. Canadian ui iversity students will be informed and enriched^ulturally- and socially, as well as 
academically, -by the introduction cf this time-honoured practice. Indeed, given the nature and needs 'of this country, it is 
astonishing that this practice has n( t been a customary f)art of the university scene long before this in Canada. A simtlar ^. 
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fangemerjHnould also be made for all students majoring in Canadian studies, and for many students in other selected 
jireas oMiudy including, for example, aspects of history, political science and sociology. Funds should be provide^ by the 
Djpwtment of the Secretary of State to support this programme, in consultation and cooperation with the university 
Community and the Council pf Ministers of Education, Canada. * . 

More br(|adly, the Commission notes tha desirability of much more extensive programmes of educational and cultural 
exchange between universities operating iiTAe two official languages. More exchanges 'should be arranged in every field of 
study and at-'each pf the undergradilate, post-graduate, and faculty levels." Exchanges of this sort conducted, for example, 
betweepKfhe University of Guelph and Universit6 de Sherbrooke, and between Universit6 Laval andthe Univereify of ' 
We^t^ Ontario, have already proven their value. What is now required is a massive, national approacjjje-gfudent and 
Kulty exchanges that will begin to do the job of putting young Canadians, and their prbfessors, into touch with one 
another and give to Francophones and Anglophones alike some better exposure to the milieu of the other official 
language group^ • " i 

« * . ' , ■ 

The Commission has nojed that nearly all th6 programmes and activities sponsored by the Federal *nd Provincial 
Governments, and by tjief^niversities, to pronjpte biiingualism are now aimed at public servants or those already involved 
in the educational^^em. Little has been done^ to encourage and assist the private citizen to deveJdp his or her 
proficiency in the official languages. Canadian universities .should considet what role they can best play in serving the 
needs of their respective communities in this regard. Similarly, the Federal and Provincial Govemhients should re-examine 
their current programmes and priorities with a, view to providing adequate support for^courses and programmes, which 
will often be based in the universities, designed' to ^sist interested citizens to improve their working knowledge of the 
country's two official languages. The Commissioner of .Official Languages has suggested, for example, that the Federal 
Government could offer 1,000 full scholarships a year to mature adults for accredited study of a second official language. 
Unfortunately, there is no evidence so jfar that this suggestion is receiving attention from either provincial pr federal 
agencies. s 

Many submis^ons to the Commission remarked upon the need for a jobJisting and teacher-placement agency to assist 
language instructors to identify available positions and to help educatiorial institutions to recruit qualified language- 
instructors. As one knowledgeable correspondent noted: " 

1 know of many capalble language teachers who cannot find jobs, or who simply do not know how to go about ^ 
finding jobs. I imagine that there are institutions, on the other hand, looking for good language teachers. An agepc/ 
which could bring them together could be highly useful. : • 

.\he Commission's inquiries supported this assessment. It therefbre recommends the establishment of such an agency by 
the Department of Manpower, acting in consultation and cp-operation with the university community and the Council of 
Ministers of Education. • ^ . 

In a section dealing with the two official languages' of Canada it may also be appropriate to note again the value and 
jmpPrtance of the many non-official languages that are spoken in this country. The Commission has commented elsewhere 
in this chapter and at several other points in its Report, upon the cultural significance of the non-official languages^ 
including those of the native peoples. The CoryimissiPn believes that the presence of these languages, and of the diverse 
cultures they represent, is ^ source of strength for Canada and that such linguistic diversity, within the country's 
framework of official-bilingualism, enhances both the cultural heritage and the cultural freedom of Canadians. If the 
. reality of Canadian cultural pluralism is to survive and thrive, more effort and resources will have to be devoted to. the 
support of teaching and reserach in the non-official languages by the Provincial and Federal GPvernments, by the/ 
universities and by other levels of the educational system. ^ . • 

' ' i .■"* • . ' . ' ■•" 

-Finally, in this discussion of the needs and opportunities for more study of Canada's official languages at the uhiversity 
level, the Commission must observe that it is difficult for people to teach or to Tearrv a second language when they do not 
have an adequate knowledge of their own first language. There is, unfortunately, abundant evid3>nce of near-illiteracy 
aracKttg many university students, even in their mother 'tongue. The CompwSsion received numerous representations upon 
subject, commenting upon the lack of practice in rpadin^ and y/rfting of many high school graduates. A recent study, 
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at one Canadian university, for example, concluded that 'there are a number o|>tftivc English-speaking students whose 
ability to write prose is so poor that it is hardly possible to understand wh^rf^ey are trying to say'. At another 
university nearly 40 per cent of the students in a first-year English course failed a fairly elemeritary test in composition. 
At another several of the professional faculties have found it nece^d^ to require students to take a remedial^ English 
courses. Indeed, more than a dozen universities, both Anglophpile and Francophone, have been moved to provide their 
students with written guides to basic composition and/or ta^establish clinics to teach rudimentary^ composition. 

Research conducted in the Uiiited States, for exarmple by the Carnegie Foundation, has documented a similar problem 
in that, country. Findings have establislied that itlany students do not have an adequate- background in reading and in the 
use of the English language to maintain thence of instruction appropriate to university^work. It has also been noted that 
many verbally gifted students cannot organize their thoughts in writing. The executive secretary of the Modem Language 
Association has commented bluntly tbtu 'on a national levej we have failed - and continue to fail - to meet the 
challenge of illiteracy amorig colleg^l^level student^'.' Part^of the problem, in this country as in the United States, may 
lie with the fact that many language\ teachers, at both the school and university levels, have themselves had little writing 
experience and little or no instructiof^ in the teaching of compositijj 

The 'Commission's own inquiries coi^firmed such asgessfnents and point to theJiequeTiTneed fop-nfore' cotirses in both 
English and French composition at the yniversi^^ftevel in Canada, as well..-as-iTrthe school sy^t€?m. It is also essential that 
"there should be closer consultation in m^^'^tances bet\yeeri Jjae^iiiversities and provincial departments of educatioh in 
planning curriculum, and'a closer wojcldng relationship^fttw^en faculty members in university departments of English and 
French and therr counterpartrin^.^ school syslemrSome university teachers have given generously of their time to 
develop a professionaUelat^^tfship witji^h^fr colleagues in the school systefh. But, in general, the universities and their/ 
faculty members have be€n content fo stand aloof from the consideration of curriculum and teaching methods at th^^ 
pre;univer>ity"levej»'^^nd ^en"^^^ criticize and complain about the shortcomings they encounter in the knowledge of 
studeiits/whojpdme to them from the schools. The Commission b^Jieves that it is essential that more attention>f)e directed 
to tVe de^MipdnrST reading and wri^ng skilb in the first langHage'of Canadians^ boJh because df thdSnherent value of 
such ^Iflrts and because their possession is-a precondition to the acquisition of a working proficiency in the secon^^official 
language. ? 
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Part-time and continuing education already constitute a large and important aspect of higher education in Canada. 
Moreover, there is every indication that the importance of this aspect of university work will continue to grow, in terms^ 
both of the range of academic studies included and of the proportions and total number of students involved. Changing 
employment patterns, injijteasing population mobility, the recently identified phenomenon of 'stopping out', and more 
leisure time than ever bdfore to pursue independent study, combined with the knowledge explosion and a greater 
emphasis on educationar^ualifications, all suggest that the present trqnd to paft-t'ime and continuing education will 
continue. Som^ universities have be^n sceptical of the reality or permanence of this development and ^ave been slow, or 
reluctant, to adapt their,6rogrammes t^Tmeet the opportunitids^nd needs created by it: However, the statistical picture 
seems clear.* ^ ' . - 

Statistics Canada estimates an increase of nearly 20 per cent in the total number of part-time university students in 
Canada, from 153,800 to 183^600, in the five-yejar period from 1972-1973 to 1976-19-77. At the undergraduate level the 
number of part-time students' more than trebled in tho-decade from 1962 to 1972 and it is continuing to rtse steadily, 
from 133,000 in l972-1973'to a projeated 155,000 by 1976-1977, reflecting a current growtfi rate of between 3 and 5 
per cent annually. Current and projected increases in the numbers of part-time graduatejtudents are even more striking. 
It is anticipated that the number of part-time-graduate students will have increased more than 40 per cent in the five-year 
period from 1972-1973 to. 1976- 1977, Tising from 20,500 to approximately 29,000,^ indicating a growth rate of between 7' 
and 12 per cent annually. As noted by Statistics Canada, this marked increase in part-time enrolment at the graduate leVel 
is in contrast to full-time graduate enrolment, which appears to have stabilized in many areas. 
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. As a percentage of the total enrolment at Canadian universities, the proportion made up of students enrolled on a 
>art-time basis has. risen^ sharply in recent years at all degree levels and in almost every academic field.^The number of 
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undergraduates who are enrolled on a part-time basis has increased ffom 25 per cent in 1970-1971 to over 31 per cent in 
1973-1974, the most recent year for which figures are available from Statistics Canada. At the master's degree level, the 
proportion of part-time students increased from 33 per cent in 1970-1971 to over .45 per cent of the total student 
enrolment in 1973-1974. At the,,doctoral level the number of part-time students has risen from 19 per cent af the total 
enrdl^TjepHiT 1970-1971 to nearly. 30 p^r cent in 1973-1974. There has also been a remarkable increase in the total 
number of students enrolled in part-tirne non-credit courses at Canadian universities, which rose more than 65 per cent, 
from 128,847 to 206,855, in the four-year period 1970-1971 to 1973-1974. . 

Part-time studenjts thus comprise a significant and growing constituency whose needs must be carefully considered in 
curriculum planning and university budgeting. Since this is true not only of universities, but of community colleges and • 
high scJj^Ts as well, the Commission believes that close consultation about part-time and continuing educa^OframOTg 

sgthree elements of the edufcational system is desirable. In particular, the Commission notes^theneed for these 
institutions to $|evote much more attention than they have in the past to the dev^pfiienTof the Canadian component in 
education for part-time students. This applies with particular force to^yniyetsities, for, as one brief put it. 

Many of those now engaged in part-time and coQtimin^^ducatipn at univeYsity received very little exposure to 
^ Canadian studies in earlier years when the^e-^tudies usually received Httle attention. If Universities in Canada do not « 
now ensure that part-time and conjimling education offerings»are adequately related to the Canadian context, a 
substantial part of thg student^opulation in this country will be denied an opportunity of ever gaining, through 
participation in formal atademic studies, a knpwledge and understar!.dihg of their own country. Canadian studies are _ 
just as important for part-time students as for full-time studejjtsfand this*fact needs to be taken into ae^otrrvTby 
university administrators and university teachers ali^^e^^,^-^ ^ ^ 

' . .. - - " ^ . , 

Whether part-time students are coming to university for the fifst time or are returning after a period of jibse^nce, tl^e 
educational experience should,, include the opportunity to take courses that w|ll broaden their knowfledge and,^. 
* understanding of the society in which thdy live. Throughout the.Commission's jRe/70>/'/ the poiJifls made that universities 
have important obligations to fheir wider community for part-time and continuing education and for ensuring that the 
Canadian component is not neglected in this type of education. It is encouraging that so many universities, in Canada are 
HOW taking seriausly their responsibility for these aspects of higher education. However^Jbe^ommisSidn expresses the 
hope that, as more students e/irol in part-time and continuing education courses and'^programmes, |4niversities will make 
greater efforts to maintain consistently high quality in these courses and programmes and also to ensure that they include 
adequate provision for studies relating to Canada. \ 

In the two succeeding chapters the Commission points to the need for more attention to Canadian studies in science 
and technology and in the professions. Part of this need can^rtd should be met by the developftteiit of appropriate 
part-time courses and programmes oriented to Canadian ^nditions and concerns. Submissions repelatedly demonstrated4d 
the Commission the ne^d to^guipjiiany-^eience""pad«frtes with a/better knowledge of co'ntempojafy and historical 
Canadianj^ae^yr^-Wett^^anne^ in part-tim>^nd continuing education sj^ould enable interested Science 

gradtiatq^to stu^y the liistorj^iii^fftut ions and social and culturacTframework wilhip^wtM;^ they live and to 

examine also the role bfl|he scientist in this*society. Conversely, part*time and c^ritinuing educ^lion^ programmes should 
provide an opportunity for non-scientists to accjtrtfS^tter knowledge and understanding of the SrUi^ally important role 
played by science and technology in our (julture and society. | - 

Similarly, £ajjj=tim^ courses and continuing education programmes should provf&e opportunities^r university^graduates 
in eyery-]Tfol€ssipnal field to add to their knowledge and understanding of the society in whi^^h 
professional skills. In order to be* able to make' their best contribution, by applying tjieif-t^l^Sl^^nitfffoi^^ 
training 4n the most effective ways, members of the professions in Canada-Jnust TcnpSvK well, and underst 

Its particular environment, history, culture, institutions, problems and req 



In both the sciences and the professions greatly expanded^rogrammes of continuing education are needed to meet a 
two-fold objective: to enable university gradi^tes to brin^p to date their knowledge of developrtients in theiT field and 
to help them to*^relate their work to the changing problems and conditions of Canadian society. To this end r>ew types of 
itinuing education programmes that will focus on current Canadian issues and circumstances in the scientific and 
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professional Tields are required in many areas. STuch programit^es should also include courses that examine the social 
dimensions of the scientific and professional problems under study. Far more attention must be devoted by/faucators to 
the chdjenge of re-education in" the sciences and in the professions^ 

University graduates, and teachers, in many fields indicated to, the Conlmission^eir strong interest in the development 
of continuing education programmes that would provide opportunities ta pursue studies relating to Canada. Graduates 
from maifiy disciplines in the humanities and social sciences wodld welcome programmes to advance, refresh and up-date* 
their knowledge about such subjects as Canadian literature, politics^ history, economics, the fme and performing arts and 
sociology. Graduates in the sciences expressed interest m the possibilhy of continuing education courses in which^they J 
could examine environmental questions and the 'application of technology and of scientific knowledge^ to local, regional*^ 
arid national problems. Graduates in such professions as agriculture, architecture, business admii\istratron, engirieering^ ^ 
forestry, the^ealth Sciences, law and social work expressed concern that there were not more ppptJrtunities. to study new 
developmentsin their field in Canada and td relate their work to the changing needs and circumstances of thii country. 

* ■ . - ' . ■ * 

The Commission was particularly interested to note the large numbers of teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
who made clear their interest in taking Canadian-oriented university courses to supplement and update their previous 
educational experience. Ijrt some Pro^^inces assistance and incentives are available to teachers-who wish to undertake such 
studies. The Commission^rges that evefy Province exte^nd help and encousagemenyto teachers who yaht to take courses 
to add to their knowledge of Canada. Increased opportunities for teacher training in Canadian studies are esseritiaLif 
teachers are to be prepared adequately and in sufficient numbers for the introdigctioripf more substantial wOrk in, 
C^nadiqn studiesjit the elementary, afnd secondary sch^Jol level! The ^Onmissidn w»as alsitf glad to note the uiterest'of 
many librarians in the; development of coritinuing educBtipn programmes relating to fhe study of Canada for their 
profession. Both teachers and librarians have a doubly^^M)ortant contribution to make to the extension of Cahadiari . 
studies because of the role which they play, in turn, irtjfie education of others. In these fields, as in many, others, there 
are abundant indications that there will be a strotig and positive response to the introduction of continuing education 
programmes JiTteh will enlarge the opportunities ^^or studies relating ^ . . 

The importance of providing more p^rt-time'Sour&es, and continuing education progranuhes relating to^Canadian needs 
and circumstances is furttel underlined ,by the fact mat^nany graduates su'bsequently switch from the field in which they 
did thei/undergfadijate or professional studies. Mora studies and' statistical information about this phenomenifti and its 

"consequences are required in Canada? However, ^ recent study by the College Placement Council in the U^ed ^tates ^ 
found almost half of the total number of 1965 and 1970 college graduates in that country are not ih the occu^Hions , . 

• they planned, to enter when/tliey were ih their last year of university. Four-fifths of those' now engaged in Reaching, for 
example, did not major in Education. Such figures point to the need to provide courses that will enable graduates to 
acquire the knowledge that they will require about |heir society and the place of their new occupation in that sqciety. 
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In'addition to continuing education progranmies and pa^t-time courses.for credit towards a university degree, many 
' mpre rion-cr^iteiJij^es and programmes should be offeifd by uniVwitie&Jn the. f|oil^pf Canadian st^fdies. Su(d|i courses ..^^^ 
\ :Make a welcsb'm^^^^^^^ to the community in WWctthe uifiversity is located, e^ add to ifte financial resources of 

the institutionJlAtS msly provide occasions for teacjiers to develop a particular idea or interest, The recent report of a 
Special Cffmmittee on Noq^^edit Continuing Education of the Council of OntariOs Universities argued that universities 
have as much responsibility for non-credit as for credit education ^nd has stressed the heed-to ensure that the quality of ■ 
non-credit courses is carefully maintained. The Special Committee also urged that an appropriate method of public 
funding should be establishedXor non-ctedit courses, akin to the publiGrSi^pOrt now prc5vided to univer^i^iss for credit' 
. instruction. While thi3 proposal raises serious academic, administrative and'*finaricial questions, it does point to the 
/ growing and p6tentialJmportance of part-time non-credit uiriversity .instruction. ^ ^/ ' ' , . 

There* is, indeed, scope for extensive university programmes of public educati(5n*in many areas of Canadian*studies^ As- 
noted in tflfe chapter on professional education, for example, the Chief justice of Canada has commented on. the need for 
^more widespread knowledge anjong Canadians abfeut the laws and legal institutions ofifbui; CvOuntry and about the ways 
in which theyA>perate. Because legal education has an importance that extends fgir bejjiond thejprofessional law faculties 
to every citizen, the Commission reconunwids in that^chapt^ that thc^aculties conduct more active programmes of 
Q extension education, designed to infonn interested members of the general publ^'abdut the Canadian legal system. 

• - 136' /.t . ■ 
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SimUarly, in the same chapter, the Commission draws attention to the conclusion expressed by Dr H. Rocke Robertson 
and his coileagties in the special study Health Care in, Canada that the greatest potential for improving the health of the 
Canadian people may well lie in better programmes of public health^education related to Canadian needs, rather than in 
research arid professional trainings impprtant though these are. Similar arguments aibout the importance of public * 
education could be advanced for almost every area of educational endeavour in Canada and, in each case, the opportunity 
and responsibility of the universities to play a leading part through non-credit progranunes of bistructiojd might fairly be 
• noted. . V ^ ! 

Fortunately, many universities across Canada have already recognized the need Jto-fJrovide niore courses, both credit 
and non-cre<Jit, oriented to Canadian concerns in part-time and continuing education. At York University^ Atkinson 
College, few. example, there is a Canadian studies option in the Liberal Studies Programme. The Continuing Education 
Programme at the University of Toronto offers such diverse courses ^s Book Publishing in Canada, Contemporary ^ 
Canadian Literatufe, and Urban Adjustgient of Canadian Indians. A Canadian studies programiiie is offered by the Centre 
for Coritinuitig Education at McGill University, and the Programme d'itudes quibicoises bffered ^ the Service 
d'^ducation permanente at the Universite de Montreal s^tjcs to: 

■1* . * 

permettre a Tetudiant adulte de saisir Tinteraction et la complexity des phinomdnes soci^ux, politiques, 
^ ^conomiclues et culturels propres au Quebec* lui permettre d'envisager les multiples facet<e$ d'une question et 
d'effectuer'sa propre synthase du ph^npmdne qu6b^cois. Dhs le d^but, on a retenu la dinjiarqhe chronologique dans 
la mesure ou les realites actuelles trouvent Jeurs racines dans le pass^. I 

Summer session programmes in the field of Canadian studies have. also been held. For example, the Division of 
Continuing Education at the University of Calgary has Several times organized a sununer sessron InstuUte on Canadian 
Society, which included courses at both the graduate and undergraduate levels designed to permit study of various aspects 
of Canadian society. Moreover, the programme emphasized, the utility of an interdisciplinary approach and the need to 
integrate practical experjence with form^study. Ia,a preceding section of this.^hapter, dealing with regional studies, the 
Commission has commented upon the value pf the summer prowamme conducted by the Atlantic Canada Institute, and 
recomit^ended that similar si!mmer.programmes focusing on Cai^idian and regional studies be initiated by universities in 
other regions o^the country. . ' \ 

The Commission ha^ been glad fo note that a number of universities, and professions and businesses, have taken steps 
to facilitate public participation in part-timt and continuing education. The University of Princ^ Edward Island, for 
example, in 1973 introduced free tuition for senioc (iitizens who enrolled in courses at that university. Several other ^ 
Canadian universities have now followed this example and decided to waive tuition fees for senior citizens. An increasing 
nui^ber of professions are making provision to encourage and assist their members to take refresher courses as a means of 
keeping up with new developments in their field and relating their work more closely to the changing character and 
requirements of the Canadian community. The Commission welcomes this trend and tirges that the universities and 
professional bodies work together to ensure that appropriate continuing education progranunes are,lnade available in every 
professional field. The Commission further suggests that the business conununity and Government take similar steps to 
encourage their staff members to participate in part-time continuing education. . 

, Universities right across Canadn now arrange t(J hold the great majority of their extension and part-time studies courses 
in the evening. This arrangement was y^tural in.the early days of universi^ extension work and it will continue 16 be 
useful for a substantial proportion oP these courses. However, as work patterns ©hange and become more flexible, and as ' 
shorter work weeks become more widespread, it is likely tha.t more people will be able to attend tlasses schediiletl at all 
times of the day. Some businesses and Government agencies are now allowing employees to take advantage of appropriate 
part-time and continuing education^ opportunities during traditional working hours and more should do so. The Canadian 
Manufacturer^' Association haS recognized the' importance of such study and expressed at teast guarded approval of 
treating parti(jipation in such programmer as a regular part of the working day^ Again, part-time and continuing education 
offerings, if appropriately planned,^can help fill the gap in the education of those who have not previously had much 
opportunity .to piirsue formal studies, aibout their own country. The Cdnmiission believes, moreover, that the increased 
diversity of classroom composition that would result from the integration of more part-time students into the regular 
^ iiculjim would often be beneficial to all concerned, bringing to the undergraduate classroom the perspectives;",^ 
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background and experience of more mature students and giving to these older students the opportunity of expoiSure to 
young and lively minds. Universities should be more open and active in recruiting jnature students. The growing interest of 
mature students in university stu4y provides Canadian higher education with a rare an^f welcome opportunity for bothn. 
academic and financial development. ^ / v 

Given the number, nature and special needs of students' who* enrol in parHime and continuing education,/the 
universities and colleges of Canada have a responsibility to ensure that the Canadian 'dimensions of such studies are not 
neglected. This applies both to courses and programmes designed specifically for part-time^stud^ts and ioihe content of 
course offerings in the regular university curriculum that are, or could be made, available to suchStjident^ Meeting these 
obligations effectively can produce social and intellectual benefits of great value to the universities anJKathe community 
as well as to the many individuals concerned. On botR counts the Commission welcomes the initi^itives thaN^ave already 
been undertaken to extend the opportunities for Canadian studies in part-time and continuing educatio^, and looks 
forward to further developments in thiis field in all parts of Canada. 

Pari Canadian Studies * \ 

The Commission's research and fnquiries Support entirely the View expressed in manjc briefs that there is a need *for a 
•much gretaler exchange of students and teachers between universities in Canada, particularly betvJeen universities in 
different parts of the Country. In various sections of the Report specific recommendations are made to help (neet this 
need. Here the Commission wishes to stress the desirability of establishing a major national programme designed to help 
interested Canadian university students to increase their ^owledge of people, places and conditions, and of different 
acadfeqiic approaches, in other parts of Canada through a system that not only allows but ^encourages them to pursue thejr 
studies Otseveral institutions in a numbe'r of regions, The Commission believes that it should be possible for interested 
students in appropriate fields of study, at both the undergraduate an^graduate levels, to complete their degree ^ 
requirements by taking courses at several universities, providecl that the courses are*selected to constitute a properly 
balanced acjademic programme. The academic community and the wider Canadian community, as. well as the individual 
students concerned, would benefit frorti arrangemQ^jts »that would 'allow and assist students to move njore freely 'between 
universities and between different parts of the country in pursuit of their 'aca.demic interest^. 




The Commission therefore recommends that the A^sociation^of Universities and Colleges of Canada, with th*e.Sugport 
'of the" Department oT the Secretary of State, foster arrangements for a national approach to cross.-registtation betweeti 
universities of this country that. will enable students^jn appropriate academic fields to move between institutions much 
more readily than is now t)ossible. Detailed studies in^^ecific agreements for the transfer of academic credits aftd of 
tuition fe£s must be developed. There ard sub^ntial financial and administrative problems to be worked out. Moreover, 
there iya^st inertia surrounding this matter to be overcome. However, these problems caji and should be resolved. 
There are Av/ countries in the world in whi^*h so many difficulties are put in the way of students'who wish, to transfer 
from one university to another. Indeed, the Commission's inquiries indicated that it is often easier for students attending 
university io one of the twenty countries in Western Europe to transfer their cre^dits to a university in another of -these 
countries than it is Tor a student to transfer credits from one university to another in Canada. 



The Commission welcomes the initiative of the Conference of Rectors^'and Principals of Quebec Universities in * 
establishing an agreement for cross-registration between universities in that Province. Under this agccement students 
registered in one university in Quebec can now register at the same time for academic credit at any Other university in the 
Province up to a*maximum of six credits per^ academic ySar. Provisioh is inade fbr the transfer of* credit and of tuitioh 
fees between the institutions concerned. The agreement, whic4i was implemented following a^successful two-yejir pilot 
^ject among the universities in Montreal,, is now in its third year of operation. During the academic yef&r/f974-I975 * 
moreen six hundred stiilients took advantage of the scheme by taking courses at Quebec universities other ^han the one 
in whichth^ were fornially cnjolled. The Commission recommends that similar agreements to facilitate ctoss-registKition 
be developedb>^universities in the other Provinces, or regional groupings- of Provinces, las a first step towards a national* 
agreement to.faciiit^t<cross-registr^tion by students extending beyond provincial and regional boundaries. 

O A national programme to facilitate ithe transfer of credits would produce many benefits, in addition to promoting a 
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wider knowledge of Canada and better communication within the Canadian academic conununity. Itjvtmld open up to 
students a broader selection of courses than is available at any single university. It would contribute towKls a 
rationalization of the university curriculum and of university expjfenditures by reducing the pressures to duplicate all 
courses at every institution. It should also assist and encourage universities to d^elop their special str^gths in selected ' 
academic fields. This should, in turn, contribute to the overall jialance aad-«h^ngth of the Canadian university system. 

The increased mobility for students that would result frovj the development of arrangements for a readier transfer of 
credits between Canadian universities would often have parWularly useful consequences for those interMjltd ih Canadian 
studies. It would make it possible /or students to study differihg circumstances and perspective#-at first hand, and to plan 
programmes of study that would enable them to draw upon the diverse talent and experience available at several 
universities in their field of aca'demic interest. The study, for.exampte, of Canadian literature and languages, hi$tory, . . 
politics, lioijpmic?, business, geography, sociology, anthropology, and the fine and performing arts, as well as many 
aspects of science and the professions, would be enhanced by this opportunity. 

' Beyond the general advantages that this a(ri:angement''would open up for stiij$gite«j^^e^tftjK(^^ df study relating • ^ 
directly tO Canadian problems and conditions, it would make possible the establishnwiU of a tnore formal Pan-Canadian 
Studies' Programme established jointly by a number of universities for the specific purpose qf providing students with \^n" ^ 
-opportunity to participate in a plannedorogramme of studies abodt Canada by attending univei'sities Iqtatecj in several 
different regions of tha country. Such Joirt^programmes for the' study of Canada have already been, established bp'several 
groups of universities in the United Stated, in New England, in Ne\v York State and in California, for exani^»le, ^d 
considetafion is now. being given to establishing a"co-operative Canadian* studies prOJJram'rpe by several .i^iStv^sities in the 
United Kingdom. It is surefy time that a Pan-Canadian StOdies Programme was pstablisheid by universities in Can^a itself. 
In addition to the Canadian students who would no doubt wish to participate in such a prograiiime, there ^are* man> 
indications that students from other countries would also welcorhc an opportunity to' take a degree in Canadian studies Tr^ 
a six (Jt nine semester, programme that would take thetn to Universities in e^ch oCtHe main regions of tb^is^country. 

The Commission recommends that tfie Association erf Universities and Colleges of Canada^ in consultation with the - 
Association for Canadian Studies^ and\4th the support of the Department of the Secretary of State, invite -interested . 
universities to attend a meeting to initiate the planning and arrangements for a Pan-Canadian prpgramme througR which 
interested ^udent^ will be able to pursue Canadian studies at a netAvork of p'irticipating institutions. 

(conclusion and General ^commendations . ■ j 

In this chapter the Commission has- aimed at" examining problems, illustrating certain neglected' areas, identifying areas of 
strength and demonstrating the wealth of opjfcrtunities available in the Canadian studies field throughout the university -v, 
curriculum. Every section of the chapter contains numerous conclusions, findings and specific regommenditions dnd 
suggestions intended 'to encourage the^progress that is being made in Canadian studies at universities across Canada and to' 
bring about orderly improvements in tliis field where these' have appeared to be needed. More than five Ifundxed specific^ 
recommendations and suggestions pertaining to individual disciplines and to felate^d areas *of>^ academic inquiry can be 
found in the body of the text. The gpneraLrecommendations listed below^have beeri^lected for their importaftQe in a 
wltkgrange of situations. Neither the specific recommendations in^e text Aot the general «^commendations listed* belQW{ 
Should Tkvyievved as a comprehensive set. of proposals. It is hoped, however, that the^ wiU ServMp highlight 'many of tfie 
existing deficTen^es in teaching and research about Canadiuat Canadian universities and to suggest«possibleappfoaches for 
dealing with these defreiencie^. In addition, many of the recommendations in other chaptej^ of the Report have direct or 
indirect implications for Canadian content in the university curriculum.^ 

The CommissMlis inquiries m;^de clear that the st^te of both teaching and research iA the various fields of study 
relafrng to Canada at Canadian univij^rsities leaves a great deal to be desired. Many factors, wqr^ng tn diverse patterns in 
the various disciplines and in the difforenrt regions of the country, have been responsible fof originating and perpetuating a 
general neglect of Canadian studies at Cartadiaq universities. Our universities have often been reluctant to accord to s^uch 
studies a significant place in the curriculum* Moreover, in many acadenfic areas^iiflivefsities have not yet assumed to any 
'equate extent the function of scholarly investigation of Canadian problems an^ T;;itcumstances which tljey are uniquely 




qualified to undertake. 

, Despite some g^^neral improvement in the quality and amount of attention devoted t5 Canadian studiefroi^^e past few 
years, Canadian questions and cdndit^ns are still almost completely ignored in many courses in which it would be natural 
and helpful (or them to be included, some situation? the interest shbwn by students and by younger„ faculty members 
in Canadian studies has been rebuffed, or ev^n actively discouraged, by the attitude of indifference (|r hostility towards 
such studies adopted by some qiembers of the faculty and administration. Indeed, in some disciplines the amount of 
attention directec^ to Canadian cbn^ems has actually dimyiished at many universities, and it may be reduced still further 
unless appr9priate actions are taken by the institutions find dysciplines concerned. 

• • ■ . 9. - ■- ■ / ■ I ■ 

As things now stand, there are few 'other countries in the world with a developed post*secondary educational system 
that pay so little attention to the^^tudy of theii; own culture, problems and circumstances in the university curriculum. 
While all our universities provide some opportunities to $tudy Canadian questions, few provide^ sufficient opportunities 
within their curriculum for such studies to be .pulrsued in a comprehensive or sufbstantial way,. Despite recent 1 
improvements Canadian subject matter continues to receive less than the attention it requires ^or deserves .in the 
undergraduate cbrricult/hi. Post-graduate work in most of the fiel'ds relating directfy to Cana'da^is'also^ still very . limited. 

,Many scholars, both graduate students and faculty members,. experience difficulty in obtaining support or^- 
encouragement to pursue their research interests in the field of Canadian.studies. Yet there is scope and need <for far more 
research in almost every area of study relati^i^ to Canada. Critical studies .and^ assessments are requifed of matelrial'and 
information .thatMs already available. Additional' materials aM new kno^vledge await discovery and examination/ Technical 
work is needed on many highfy specialized topics, an9 this mjis't be accompanied by the explofatioh of wider * 
perspectives. Broad and co-operative transdisciplinary studies that wflhhelp to,syi>jth^size o<>r knowledge and* 
Understanding of this courttry, if? culture, society and resources.are also required. 

There are legitimate, indeed compelling,*sclipUrly reasons for tlije study of Canada. The cultural heritage and physical 
environment of this country merit study. for the'ir own sake. In additipn, universities have an important contribution to 
make to the*st*udy and resolution of the problems that confront our society. Yftt, in many academic areas such study is 
, not feking^phicd and universities are not making tjieir proper contribution^ttrenjarging^our knowledge and understanding" 
Q^Canadian society. Tob often the content of the curricuUim reflects little a^^^eneSi^o^l^e majbr problems and 
opportunities that confront us as a society, rior does it give adequate recqgnitioir to the need^^cteXamine ttie particular 
iiistory, institutions and cihHimstance^ of this society.' In mdny disciplines the' university curriculumls^aet Sufficiently, 
to the Canaiiian contexTti^^which it is^eing taught. \ - ' • . 

leaching and r^eai^Lin most pelds need to "p^mfi moire firmly rooteli in Canada, more concerned with the 
particular problems and cojuiitions of thi^ country and more committed to the study of the Canadian cultural and 
^pI^^s^qa^environmeHtsr'than they have been iathc past. IJnlfess tips happens, our. knowledge and understanding of our o^n 
society wi{l be dangeroysfy .incomplete, and we Nvill fall afsO in pur ol^igation tb' contribute' knowledge drawn from our 
experience and circumstances Jo the c<5mmon j^qpl of inte.mVional schqlafship. ' j ' * - ' - 

: . ■■ ' ':• ' . 

The Commission malces no argument for imped irig the range aftd freedom of^academic inquiry or f^ building 
>diicational barricades agair^t the cultural and reseaTcfi^achievqnents of other lands. On the contraQi^ wartis agaihst the- 
dingers of intellectual xenophobia, arid urges the importance 5tofull and rdknde(^CartadiaIyparticipa in international 
-kl\olarly actmt>^. \yhat>..tTie Cpmmi|sion does argiie for\is thg neecNor.a rea^onablfe balance m tficicUrriculumAhat Vill 
'ap(5w. sufficient attention to he given to th6 particular problem^ and circumstances bf.tbis country. A university ^ 
curriculum* that does not help^iCanadians to kjibw^'d^un^lerstartd the culturafahd physical environments that^they live^^ 
and work in,"tl)at affect so profoundly thcic daily life, and that in iurn arcaffpctfedJiy their actions, cannot beijustified 
in 'either educa^jonal or practical terms. It Is essentr^l from tl?e standpoint botff of squi^B and Balanced scholarships ao^^ 
practicality' that studies of»<the Canadian sitUation^occ^py an appropriate 'placj^ in curriculum and in.the^ researclf 
interests o? every university in Canada/ To tiiiLHjnd, irt'thp Commi^sioij^s view, cha^nges ace dearly desirable in the o 
ahd orientation of c^q^rse ofrerihgs ii) most ^disciplines at moSt universities in-order to^.give oappi'opriate attention to the • 
Canadian contei)!- ^nd td the Canadian conte)it.(.)f both' teaching and fesearch/MoreoveA if lis ako clear. tfiat there will b'f 
increasing pressure upon the universities from many copccrned studcnU^nd faculty members, and from concerned . ' 
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members of the pi^blic, until such rcdress^lias been effected and there isi.a reasonable balance in the curriculuiti that 
allows sufficient attention to be directed to Canadian academic interests. 

In making this point, the Commission does not advocate any one approach to the teaching of Canadian studies^ It * 
suggests that it will be desirable for many different approaches to be explored. Varying degre'es of emphasis qn Canadian 
problems, circumstances and material, and the development of strengths in different fields of Canadian studies, will be 
appropriate in different disciplines at different' institutions: Nor does the Commission propose statistical norms for the 
desirable level of Cana'dian content. Any attempt to in)pose arbitrary percentages for Canadian gontent in the curriculum 
would be unworkable and unacceptable. Any simple across-the-board approach to the questions of Canadian conten{ ' ;j 
ignores the larger; question of quality, as well as the greail diversity in disciplinary and institutional circumstances. The - 
>extent and nature of the attention it is appropftate to dcvote^to Canadian subject matter will vary considerably through- 
tj^e range of disciplines in the social ;^iences^and humanities, the professions and the pure sciences. Although in^omie 
areas th^e-will be little reason or occasion to make use of Canadian materials,*such instances will be rare. There arq few 
situations in jhe university curricu I unffii^j^^^ich some recognition of the particular Canadian dimensions or applicability' of 
^in'academic discipline woul^.not be natiiraT op-jielpful. Even where the subject matter has-no obvious Canadian conjt^ent, 
the Canadian context of the chfssroom is significant. •^^ ^.^.^^ ^. ' < # 



There is jiy^ch to ^timulat^ and to challenjge students, teachefs and researchers in the cultural and physical / * 
circumstances of Canada, It js essential now to give adequate encpara'gemenLaniLsupport to acadenaic activity in CanacJian 
studies'- Failure to do so will ^v^den•the gap^between the universities and thei^ society, d^iseeuj[age "proniising t^achers'and * 
-researchers fcn^m developing theh^scKolarly interest in Canada and 'deny Hb Canadian students tlje opportunity , to .study 
ttteir own country in af more thorough and s'ul)staritial wa^'. If'is esse/itial, too, to foster more Research, teaching and 
serious critical thinking ab.out Canadian-problems and conditions. It is a matter both of prudent Housokeeprtig and of" * 
g66d stewardship that^C^nadian studies should, be given adequate -attention the curriculum of our universities in order , 
that our citizens will' be able to cope satisfactorily with their resporisiblitiesi for thei wise* management of their extensive- 
and complex j)hysical and cultiyral inheritance. * ' " ' * 

A substantial foundation has been laid;in recent years for Canadian- studies in many academic areas. However, th^re is 
both need and .opportunity for greater activity in thi^ field at universities in evfery part of Canada. It is now tfme, for a 
major expansion in the attention given to Canadian studies .Jo meet the interest and the needs ^ftiotj^^the undeTgraduate 
and graduate levels. In the Commission's judgem^^t, deliberate action by the liniversiti^, by, funding agencies, by learned 
societies and associations, as well as by individual scholars and students, will be required to ensure th^t adequate and 
sustained attention is given in the university curriculum to subjects of J>articulaf'Cahadian interest. It is no longer good 
enough to rely upon some natural unguided process of self-correction to remedy . the neglect of Canadian studies as so 
many have done in ihi pjist. * ^ . . , « 

'^'"^ ' » ' 

"1. The Commission recommends a major expansion in titt attention givfin to Canadian studies ii) the university 
, curriculum in -many academic areas at both the undergraduate *and graduate levels. 

- • ' ° • . • '[ ' ' 

1. ,Tl\c Commission reconnnends that universities, funding agencies and academic and educational associations and bodies 

take deHJborate attion to ensure tha^ appropriate attention fs given in all courses to the Canadian dimensions of the 
*■ subjoct matter and to the Canadian coiitejCt of the L4assroom. . ' ' 

J, The Commission recommends that each university and college establish a committee of its Senate or other senior 
acadenfic body* to review, and to propose *icJion on, the findings and recommendations in this Report that are 
relevant tools own-situation. Other institutions, agencies arid bodies involved in education, including community 
colleges, departments of education and of higher education, schools and school boards, research centres, public and 
private funding bodies, learned societies and educational associations should also consider establishing committees for 
the.saitie puq)ose. * ' , ' * 

4.^ The Commission recommends that in every university and college, curriculum review and planning bodies, at both the 
' r departme,ntal^ apd faculty level, should c'arefully evajuate \vhat is being and What can be done to enhance the scope, 
*Q imdHfuality of the opportunities provided in their curric^ulum for study relating to Canada. \ 
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5. The Commission recommends that the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada establish a standing 
committee to follow up the findings and recommendations of this Report and to monitor and make ^ 
recommendations upon the changing state of Canadian studies. 

6. the Commission urges each university to ensure that courses and programmes in Canadian studies have been carefully 
-planned and prepared before approving tjieir introduction. The Commission cautions against the introduction of 
•superficial, token or ill-prepared programmes of teaching and research in response to the awakening public interest in \ 

Canadian studies^pd/or to rumblings of conscience ^about the past neglect of this field. ^ 

7. .Serious and expended research, and critical thought, must be devoted to the development of appropriate curriculum 

for Canadian studies at the national and regional levels, as well as by individual institutions^ SUch research, at all 
/^hree levels,, should include an examination of alternative approaches to Canadian studies. Different possiblities in' 
regard io course content, programme orientation, teaching methods and" organizational framework should all be 
explore^. Research on curriculum development at the regional and national levels should lead to the design' of a* range 
of specific proposals that wduld be of q^ssistance to the increasing number of institutions an4 individual teachers 
wprkin^rin this field. <To this end the Commission repommends that: the Department of the Secretary of State and the 
Council of Ministers of Educatioiu Canada, eacoura'^ and assist the Assopidtion for Canadian Studies to convene a . 
^ series of small working g*oupsV in each region of the country, to examine curriculum needs in Canadian, studies; 

This step should be followed by the convening of a national conference and the establishment of arrangements for 
some continuing research on curriculum development for Canadian studies at the post-secondary level; 

Such research should ^Iso then be supported 6y the Council of Ministers and the Department of the Secretary of 
State; , - 



The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada should give active siipport tb th^^ and similar measures- 
designed to advance the place of Canadian studies in the university j:urriculum. 
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8. The Commission recommends that a variety o/ approaches be followed in the development of Canadian studies, 
depending upon the needs and circumstances of individu^d disciplines and institutions, and in keeping with the 
diversity characteristic of the universities and colleges of this country, which is one of Ihe strjgngths of the Canadian 
system of higher education. ' - , ' ^ , 

9. The Commission was struck by the fact that few of the learned societies representing an academic discipline in 
Canada have made any serious examination of the extent or adequacy of th^ attention being devoted by their 
members to Canadian suBject matter and concerns. Indeed, little information of any ^ort, aggregated on a national or 
regional basis, is available about the nature of the courses being offered in most disciplines at Canadian universities. 
The Coiriinission is impressed by ttie usefulness of the nation-wide curriculum review being carried out, for example, 
by the Committee on Canadian Content of the Canadian PoHtical Science Association and recommends that the 
learrttd societies representing other appropriate disciplines examine the report of this Committee with a view to 
undertaking similar studies to meet their own needs. Each learned society should consider establishing a special^- 
committee on Canadian studies to gather data on a national and regional basis about the Canadian content in the . ^ 
courses offered in the discipline concerned at bpth the undergraduate and graduate levels. Such national^ curriculum 
review committees sliould be asked not only to report upon facts, but also to comment on their findings, to draw 

' conclusions and to make recommendations r^arding the nature and extent of /he attention given to Canadian subject 
matter in the discipline concerned. The Commission believes that sudi national curriculum reviews, on a discipline by 
discipline basis, will point io the wide scope and many opportunities for the pursuit of Canadian studies Existing in 
many academic are^. In^tlit Commission's view, changes are clearly desirable in the content and orientation of course 
offerings in most discifrtWs at most universities in order to give appropriate attention to the Canadian content and to 
the Canadian context of both teaching and research. 

10. The Cpmiihission is grateful to the Education, Science and Culture Division of Statistics Canada for the information, 
analyses and advice tliat have 1)een helpful in formulating many of the conclusions and recommendations in this and 
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succeeding chapters. It believes, however, that more data and analyses, which would be of great assistance to those 
engaged in ac!(demic planning, as well as to individual scholars and students, could oft^a^be provided by Statistics 
Canada if it had increased staff and< resources. The prompt availability of statistical information and analyses required 
'^for academic planning and decision-making would frequenny make possible savings in time and eliminate duplication 
of effort, which would more than offset the costs to the public of some expansion in the service provided by 
Statistics Canada. The C6mmissi6n therefore recommends to the Federal Government that increased resources be 
provided to Statistics Canada to support ^ome expansion of the work of the Education, Science and Culture Division. 

11. TJie Commission recommends that Statistics Canada priqpare, in co-operation with the Association for Canadian 
Studies and the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, an annual publication providing statistical 
information and analysis about Canadian studies at the post-secondary level. The publication should survey and list all 
courses and programmes in Canadian studies, the academic level at which they are offered, the universities that offer^ 
them, the total numbers of students and faculty involved, and the degrees awarded. The publication should also 
provide Information about research activities and about financial grants and a\Vards made in this field to students and 
faculty members. 

'12. The G^mmission recommends that Statistics Canada', working in c\ose co-oper^Ti<m-with the Canada Council and the 
appropriate' learned societies, prepare at '^regular intervals statistical surveys, of each of the major academic disciplines. 
Such surveys should provide information on a (lational and' regional basis about student enrolments, faculty numbers 
and qualifications, courses and programmes^ grants and awards and research activity. The present lack of ' . 

comprehensive « detailed and reliable information about the st^te of indiviSual academic disciplines fn Canada poses 
serious problems. . 

«• . ' 

13. The Commission has noted with regret some instances in which surveys, reports and research findings prepared for of " 

by Government departments and agenciejs,' both federal and provincial, have* been withheld from the public even when 
these documents would clearly be of direct assistance to universities in their academic planning and to the work' of 
individual teachers and researchers. The information contained in such surveys, reports and research findings is . 
frequently of particular interest to those engaged in Canadian studies. The concealment or non-publication by ; 
' Government of potentially useful reports and da4a is a disservice to the academic community that can impede both 
research and good planniiig^and lead to unnecessary expenditures and duplication of effort. The Commission 
therefore recommends that the results of all studies undertaken by or for Government that are relevant to the work 
of the academic community be made'public within a r^^onable time following their completion. 

14. The Commission recommends that Government departments and agencies, both federal and provincial, adopt an -open 
' ^ door policy to the fullest extent possible to assist those engaged in 'research. Readier access to'Governnflcnt libraries, 

archives^ research facilities and support services woul(^ greatly facilitate the work of scholars in many arbas of 
Canadian studies. , ^ ^ • , 

15. The Commission^recommends that the particular social and educational needs of the community ~ local, regional 
and national be Recognized as significant^consid^rations in the Cutufe development of university curricula in , 
Canada. * • * - 

16. The Commission draws attention to the potential value of local and regional studies as a legitimate and important 
area of teaching and research, which is worth while in itself aild has much to contribute to our knowledge and 
unde^tanding Qf broaderXanadfan themes and issues. Systematic and' sustained scholarly studies'are needed of all the 

^ regions that make up Canada. Community and regional studies should be recognized as a proper and, indeed, essential 
element m the university cirriculum. In making this recommendation, the Commission has in mind both the 
^ possibility of special programmes and courses in local and regional stuiTies and the need to inject some consideration 
of the community ^nd regional diniensipns of a subject into many existing courses where this is how absent. 
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17. Each university in Canada 'should engage in some .teaching and research about the area in which it is located. 

ocale. ur 
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18. In addition to a concern with the study of their own locale, universities should cn'stire that<some realistic attention is 
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given in appropriate disciplines to the distinctive features of other regions of Canada. Hard knowledge, rooted in the 
facts of local and regional circumstances, is heeded to give substance to academic theorizing about national events 
and situations. Moreover, a great deal may be learned from comparative regional studies in which common themes 
can be examined in the context of the different experiences of two or more legions of the country. Regional studies 
should involve more than* the study of one particular region. It should also involve the study of that region in 
relation to'other regions, and in relation to the whole. The various regions of Canada need to study and to know 
more about one another. 

19. The Commission recommends to the Government of each Province ihat it give consideration to establishing and ^' 
funding an independent board tD commission and direct a comprehensive programme of research and publication 
^ about the historical and contemporary life of the Province. The Commission notes the possibility that, in some 

instances, two or more Provinces might wish to join together to establish such a boa(rd and programme for^a wider 
region than one Province. In other instances, two or more Provinces might wish to/consider jointly funding a . 
particular research and publication project relating to a subject of common interest. Consideration might also be given 
to supporting studies of a cultural, geographical or scientific nature that relate specifically to the provincial or 
regional context. 

' 20. The Commission recommends that increased attention be devoted to the pee^ an<J opportunities for Canadian studies 
in such^ new or developing areas of academic work as ethnic studies, area studies, environmental studies and women's 
studies, as well as in the traditional academic disciplines. 

21. The Commission recoAmends that more attention be devoted,, in all appropriate areas of the university curriculum, to 
study of the cultutal life of Canada, e ' 

22. The Commission recomniends to Provincial and Federal Governments, to other granting agencies and to private 
donors that support be increased for programmes of teaching and research in the fine and performing arts. It 
recommends to universities that increrased attention be deVoted to Canadian studies in the curriculum of the fine and 

. ^ performing arts. 

' 23. The Commission's inquiries point to a remarkable lack of even basic knowledge about Canadian political institutions, 
processes and events among niany Canadian university students and graduates. In view of the fundamental importance 
. of the political process ift 4he life of this country, the Commission recommends that students enrolled in all 
• university programmes be allowed and encouraged to take at least one credit course dealing with the pcMitical 
institutions and political', culture of Canada. The Commission also recfommends that Canadian content Ln the political 
science curriculum be substantially increased at many universities. The Commission notes, also, th^jj^d for more 
<p ^ research and graduate work concerned with Canadian matters in political science. ' 

24. The Commission recommends that universities take more deliberate action to encourage the study and investigation 
of particular ^nd specific Canadian problems in their programmes of teaching and research. Searching study of both 
contemporary issues and longer-term questions is required. Issues of immense significance confront this country in 
every area of public policy. Mo|:e-.gttention should be devoted to these questions in the curriculum and research 

^ activities of Canadian unive^jrues. 

25. The Commission has noted with concern the extent to which the curriculum ^of Canadian universities is being shaped 
by the teaching interests and research priorities of the academic communities of other countries, particularly the 
United States. Because of this tendency, course content is often unduly limited or oriented to subject matter that is 
primarily of interest to the American academic community. Canadian questions and illustrations are almost 
completely ignored in some courses in which it would be natural for them to be examined, and subjects for study 
that do not appear to fit readily into the Amerjcan framework of many disciplines are frequently overiooked or 
avoided with results that are often incongruous or even absurd. The Commission recommends that Canadian 
universities plan thdr curriculum and course content in the light of the particular academic needs, and the teaching 
and researchjnterests, of this country. 
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26. The Commission cautions that nu&thodologies, techniques and research tools that haye been developed to meet the 

* needs of the academic community of another country should not be assumed to be univearsally applicable or adopted 
« uncritically by academic .disciplines in Canada. Canadian universities shoujd give high priority to creating an 

atmosphere in which methocjplogies, approaches, techniques and research tools can be developed to fit the needs of 
the distinctive society and conditions that are under examination in Canada. 

27. Academic studies of a theoretical nature are properly universal in their scope^and should not be restricted by national 
boundaries and considerations. However, there are sound academic and practical reasons f6r scholars at Canadiaii 
universities to examine, in both teaching and research, the particular circumstances and conditions to which academic 
theory will be applied in Canada >and to review the means of applying and testing such theory in the light of these 
circumstances and conditions. It will often be useful to test the validity of certain theories," hypotheses and principles 

, by examining their possible application in the Canadian cpatext.*The educational significance and the acadeftiic 
validity'of the use of Canadian materials, case ^udies, examples and ^illustrations should ajso be more clearly 

•recognized in theoretical studies. • . * 

* » > » ■ • ■■ 

28. The Commission recom^nends that more of the applied worktin the social sciences be directed to the study and 
investigation of Canadian conditions and problems. 

29. SchQlarship and teaching in Canada have much to gainTrom the rich academic traditions of other countries. However, 

• we should not adopt oxit own the academic tradition of any other country in the misplaced belief that it is the 
only one deserving of attention or that our own is not worth developing. The Commission recommends that the 

^ Canadian academic community sustain and develop its own scholarly traditions and notes that in many fields therg is 
already a distinguished Canadian tradition of scholarship and academic incjuiry on which to build. " - 

30. The Commission has found that tlf^;neglect^of Canadian studies in the curriculum is.frecjuently a reflection of the 
indifference, or even antipathy, shown toward such studies by many senior scholars and university administrators. 
Many schplars.and administrators' at Canadian universities have adopted, or accepted, the attitude that Canada is not 

*^ a sufTicienptly interesting 'subject for study and research. Going further than this, some qi)viously feel that Canadian 
problems, events and circumstances are, almost by definition, of only second-rate. academic importance. Indeed, the 
Commission encountered^more than once senior scholars and administrators who scarcely troubled to disguise their 
view that studies relating to Canada were at best a very minor area for university , work and that they should be kept 
that way. . » . " * 

. , ■ - : . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

There arc clearly^^erio us psychological barriers and problems of attitude to be overcome before appropriate attention 
can be given to Cah^idian studies in. the teaching and research programmes of Canadian universities. Academic 
snobbery', relu^;tance^t^ deal with the obvious and excessive deference to the priorities of prestigious scholars and 
institutions in larger ilietropolitarv societies have each Contributed to*the neglect of Canadian studies. So, also^ has the 
assumption, which is still held by many academics and administrators, that^when Canadian academic interests, 
^ priorities and values differ from those elsewhere, they are necessarily inferior. 

The Commission recommends that, in conjunction with' its review of curriculum, each university examine the degree 
of bp^ness and hospitality extended to the study of Canada within its v-aripus departments and disciplines. It is at 
least as Important to ensure) that the climate of scholarship is hospitable -and supportive for those students, teachers 
and rcsejdrcliQrs interested in Canadian ^dies as it is to determine the current extent of the Canadian content 
offered. The Commission further recommends thajt senior university offfcials, including department chairmen, deans 
arid executive lieads, encourage the attitude wit1iin.*their universities that the study of Canadian society, culture, 
circumstances and conditions constitutes 9 valid and important area of academic work, and that Canadian content 
courses should have a prominent place in the university cuVriculum. 



31. The Commission has fouftd thlit, rightly or wrongly, many young faculty members believe*their chance's of 
employment, pf tenure and of promotion will all be jeopardized if they push too hard or too openly for an 
expansion of teaching and research relating to Canada. This fear is also shared by mariy promising postgraduate 

Q students who believe thafTkcy have been discouraged, or even warned away^ from pursuing their interest in some 
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aspect of Canadian studies. The Commission is deeply concerned by the extent to which this view i^ held. Moreo^iW, 
* it seems beyond reasonable doubt that there has been at least some foundation for such a 'fear in some instances^efhe 
Commission draws this situation to the attention of the university community, as a matter requiring careful and 
sensitive examination at many institutions and often in many departments. 
« 

32. Efforts to promote Canadian, studies in the university curriculum should include the recruitment of faculty menftbers 
who are sensitive* to the academic and cultural environitient of Canadian society, who are interested in and 

* knowledgeable about the conditions of this society^ and who wish to foster learning about Canadian matters. 

V ' < . 

33. The Commission recommends an expansion of post-graduate programmes in many areas of Canadian studies identified 
in* the text in order to meet the needs of Canadian society, including the universities, for more graduates with 
research experience who are knowledgeable about and interested in the study of this country. 

34. The Commission recommends that a particular effort be made by universities in the field of teacher eduoetjopjto^ 
ensure that future. teachers in the elementary and secondary schools of this country are given greater opportunityvto • 
acquire a fuller knowledge of Canadian society, culture, institutions and circumstances than is now often provided in 
the curriculum of teacher education programmes. y 

35. There is an urgent need to develop Canadian standards and procedures for technology assessment^through the active 
co-operation of industry, Government and the university comn^uhity. Canada will need to train large numbers of 
qualified technology assessors to advise legislators, public and civil servants, the judiciary, the business community * 
and ot'hers that may ,t)e involved with the gpplicatipn of such standards and ^procedures. ' ' , . ^ ^ 

^ ■ .t i»«*f^ ^ - t, ■ , . 

V ^ ■ - '■ * " ■ ^ ■ ■ -•■ • ■ . ' ^ . 

36. Th<i Commj^sidn. has found that ^tudeat interest arid enrolmeritMn Canadiaft-orierited courses in many academic fiiplds: 
is appreciably hjgher^i}i an th^^ p niportipn- of Canada <^ourses ayailable hi .the curriculunr. 'Consec^uentry, the 

• - vtorklojfd of facuitj^ membejs leaching C^adiaii^oriented courses is otten unusually heavy and students In these 

coyrses frequently , receive less individual attentipr) thq^n cfo*be giverf to st.odents in 4es^ crQ>vded co^ur^es. The ^ 
>. ^^^ommission therefore recommends that appropriate university deparlrncnts review their arrangements to:*ensure that 
**V there is**a reasoHabl^ balance between the faculty workloads of those teaching Canadian coUrses and those teaching v - 
. other courses" and'also to ensure thj^t equitable , attention can be giyenAt>y faculty members to students enrolled in 
courses with a Canadjaa orientatioO;. , " * - , ' <i' - v 
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37. More extensive research is required in dimost ev^ry area of study relating to Canada. Decisions about research 

priorities nnust be made constantly by"uri^ersities an4 byjunding agencies as well as by individual scholars. In : 
*' . making such decisions, due consideration should be given to Canadian needs and cirijumstances. ^e adoption by 

Canadian universities, funding agencies, and scholars of the research priorities currently prevailing irt other co^tries ' 
will oftefn mil\#te against the ^pyestigation of subjects and questions of particular interest to this country. 

.^8. Some Canadiart-oriented research should be conducted in every university department in appropria^e^ademic 

disciplines. Such research is^geded for its own sake. In addition^the Commission notes that students are not likely 
to receive much stimulation to pursue studies pertaming to Canada. in. departments which ignore Canadian-oriented 

research. *^ ■ ' ^ ^ 

* / ^ - 

3^. Faculty members supervising theses hi Canadian stifdies should have a perception of, and familiarity with, the 
^^ distinctive features of Canadian oriented research! and experience in the scholarly study of Canadian problems. 
' ■ ' . • ' ■ --.^ . . . , ^' . ■ ■ . ^ \. 

40. The Commission commei^ the practice followed by some lihiversity departments of encouraging students to 
choose^anadian topics for undergraduate or graduate theses. „ , . * 

41. The Commission recommeftd&.a more ejifensive and imaginative use of field work in CaiSidian studies 'courses afticf in 
many other courses in wh^Ch i| !youW be Helpful to study Canadian situations at first hand. 

42. further efforts must be Hiade;.to increas| and strengtheri scholarly communication about Canadian studies and 
among those eogaged in such studies. Suchv^fforts should ittclude, for example: ^ 

(a) increasel^ publicity about current programmes and resources; ' 

* .(b) support for newsletters, journals, schblaily publications, and bibliogir^phic Studies; / 

' ^c) series of regio/iaCwoVJcshops qn the lfeaching,of Canadian studies courses in which information on existing 
\> • p/ogrammes,* for*example cours| quti^^^^ and reading lists, could be ddScussed b$^ faculty in participating , 
4 ; departn)«^its; ^ - ' \ a / , :. a * . /. ' " 

/ (d) faculty. exc*hanges**in the field of-Canadian studies ^o enable members of staff to broaden th3?ir experi^qce and 
* to develop assaCiations with scholars and teachejrs in' other parts 6f the country; _ 
(e) ^eater efforts to arrange and flflante information-sharing dXtU exchange programmes and workshops as 
; , ' , ' ■ *means of "fostering curriculutn development .^d .planning, and of avoiding untiecessary duplication; 
the development^f a strqng aitd active i^^issociation- fqr Canadian studies. 

Therfe should also be increased comniUhi(iati5n and pq^nsultatiop between those interested in Canadian studies at all 
laVfels of fhe educatipnat system, for eVampie between high school, community tolljige, and um>ersity teachers,.and 
between th£se met«ber§ of'the teaching profession and departrnents. and boards of education. Such communication 
should -secik to bring about sofne*coordinatioh i'n.the development of curricula ior Canadian studies throughout the 
educational sy^enl, from the primary grades to post^radua^te studies. Information about 'r£search findings and ^ 
teaching experirnents.irt'the CanaSian studies fi^ld^shbuldvlse madeVknown rtiore widely and re adily^ Of)port unities 
fpr co-operative projectsMn teachmg, reisearch, publication, involving several levels of the ediiqational system, 
should be explored . UniveVsijty* teachers interred tn Canaidiah studies should estateh and maintain closer working 

inJLerests at the*other*?l(?vels of the educational system. V ^ 
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; ' apd professior\al ties' with those^^ljo share these 

'S .- \^ . / ' : ' ■•■ . - • 

^ * * 4^4. ; • The ComrSisjion recommen^^ the development of^clese* Jitterdepattnfcntal cd-operatiojn in.|the teachmg of Canadian 
. ^ studies. University deparftAcirtts shou^. consult w^th other interested departments in the planning of courses with a 
y. • . Canadian erientatron.Oppbriunitifes vshduld inter-refationships of various aspects qf 

' , ^ Canadian studies. For exampje, the inter;fdat?cmsl^p^; of Canadian art with the physical environrrtent, the literature, 
. ' the social and political histoft^, and the 5/offomic cdnditioni^r should be explored. To this end, fresh 

material and differ&nt^ perspective! Slipold oTten:be intfodueed to established courses. In addition, ndw programmes 
. ' $houl(f bf clevelogod' that ^xjhibirfe existing^^pVsesfro disciplines, and new courses should be -designed to 

O . ' leal with 'arb^s of transdisci^hG^rfihtereC Faculty members and students; from. a variety of disciplines shouldbe 
ERJC brcmght- together to share andfursue their' common interests in th^e Canadian studies field. ' -i r rf 



45. Programmes and' courses in Canadian studies should pe constructed with the need for geheralists, as well as fcyf 
^ specfalists, in mind. Generalists are urgently required with a trained capacity to synthesize knowledge abbut the 

countiry and with the broad* experience and ability to provide the critical linkages between ^nous fields of s^JJjdy . 
relating to Canada. . * ; ^ ' ^ 

- ■ . - ; ~ . ' - • - • ■ ■ - 

46. Increased transdiscipfinary and interdepartmental co-operation are ialso required in research for the study and 
• resolution of Canadian problems. It is important toj. draw upon the contribution each discfpline can make in 

addressing these problems. For example, the knowledge and expertise of lawyers, anthropologists, Apolitical' scientists 
economists, historians, sociologists and scholars in other fields, as well as of scientists, should be brought to bear 
problems of the environn\ent, ,a _ J ► ^ 

■. ' . fc^ .V ■ .; . . * y 

47^ The most striking thing^.to marty outside viewers about the pre^ht st^te of Canadian studies is the absence; wi||i , 
just a few exceptioirs,'orany real t^ams of. university sdiolars Who concentrate on Canada as an en^lity. The • 
Commission urges universities, funding agettcies,- and individual scholars to examine the need and^opportunitJe;^ for , 
' research teams in Canadian studies bo% within and^be'tween university departments. Such research teams should 
also often include members from more than one >umversity, and from outside the uniyeigit]^? community. Iri nt^king ' 
this recommendation, Jhe Commission is not intending to detract from the (undSn^ntal iilStportance Of individual 
research. B©th individual Vesearch and team Research are required in Cjarjjg^dian studies. ' . ' • " 

The Commission believes that it will oft^.be helpful te refiite plans for graduate programiws. in one area of 
Canadian studies to such programme^ in other post-graduate fields. It therefore recommends that universities 
conduc^integrated-review&.of the current arrangemen^nd future plans for graduate programmes in Caiiadian ^ ^\ 
studies in related disciplines. ' ». " . ' "^ v. ' * 

• • • * . * " ' ■ - .-^^ • " ' , , . * 

49. To meet the need foreclose and regular communication among those engaged in Canadian studied In a nunnber of 
disciplines in the humanities and sqcial sciences, and bet^veen these and members of*th9|scientifiQ,.^p4 prolTessionnal 
faculties with "related interests, the Cortimission recoAimendsthat each uaiversity should have a standing 

** co-ordinating committee on Canadian studies to facilitate the exchange of information about curriculum changes 
and proposals and to promote co-operation and co-ordiantion of activifiejjnJJJiis field. . ' ' 

50. The Commission not^^^tih^UistOri^&l and geographic-al -circumstances have made Canada a riatiiral centre for « * 
cQmparati\/e, co-operative, iand connectional studies in many academic fields. It recofnmends thajt uhiVersities^ . 
fundmgf^nbies^priv^ite dipnofs, and individual scholars examine the opportunities for such studied in programmes, 
of teaching and' research relating to CanaHa. , v ; / ' / "^ * 

iSl.,* The Co^nrtiission recommends to federal and provincial'funding agencies that strong support b^e provided to enable 
active participation by Canadian scholars and universities in inteVnational academic activities. TJhe Valuable \\ 
contribution many Canadians have made to the international' ^ch^olarly conithunity ;thi'ough their participation in the' 
work of learned societies and educational associations should be sustained and developed. • 

, . , ■ ■ : ' * ' ' - 

52. The Commission recommends that the support of teaching and research in Canadian studies should be clearly 

identified as a major part of the mandate of .the federal granting agenciels, an^ th^t additional resources s^ioujd be 
provided to these agencies by the*goverfiment to enable them to give greater fin^jncial sppport to work in tftts field. 



53. The Commission recommends that each provinciai government take int^^nsideratioa the particul^r^ieed to* make 
up for past neglect of Canadian studies iif its grants ^nd other programmes of assistance to universities. 

* 5,4. Concerted action is reqifireyd by the universities and by the provincial and federal governments to develop university 
programmes in the field of bilingualisjji on a ^cale which can begin to meet the needs of Canadian society^ The 
Commission recomnvends that the Association orUnivetsities andv<!^Jleges of Canada*, thp Department of t}?e ' \ 
Secretary of State, and the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada^ work.tlosely together to prepare and ^ • 
implement a substantial national programmie designed to^romote,a working proficiency ib thp two official . " 
O Janguages^ Canada among university students, graduates, teSch^rs,^nd>iadministr^toif^..t)etai^^^^ recomnienclatiohs^ 

hRlCfor such a programme are contained in the text. The financial support required fa implement this jprogramme" - < 



.. ^should be provided through an extension of the existing federal-provincial agreement on bilingualism in education. 

55. The Commission urges each university to review its administrative procedures with an eye to removing any 

prohibition there may "how be upon the use of either qJT the coc»itry's official languages -ki the"luniversity's official 
bifsiness, and to developing their capacity to deaPwith members of the faculty, student body^ and general public ii 



both Canada's official languages. 



56. Many of the learned societies and other organizations BoiicerneA with r^earcUrand education should review their 
<^ operating policy in terms oT bilingual^ an^j^ere necessary, take steps to develop their bilingual capacity. 

57,, The Commission believes that a special effort is required to create a hospitable climate for French-speaking ^ 
CanadianiS at the English-language'universities of this country, and vice versa, and recommends that programmes tO 
Sichieve this objective be given a high priority. - ^ '> • 

58. Jhe Commission has commented in the text on the importance .and the cultural valiie and significance of the many 
non-officikHanguages that are spoken in this country^It believds that the presence ofttese langji^ges, and of the 
diverse V^ultu^s they represent, is a source of'strength fo^^Canada and that such linguistic diversity, within tfie 
country's framework of official bilingualism, enhances tfoth the ci^Jturaf heritage apd the cultural freedom of ' 
Canadians. In order tjjtat the rfcality of Canadian cultural pluralisn) can sur\Jve and thrive, it recommends t^hat niore 
e effort and resources should ^be devoted to the support of teaching and research in th^ non-offJci^l languages by ,fhe 
provincial and federal governments, by^the univefsities, and by other levels of the ^UC^tional system. ^ \ - 

^ ' ' \ ' . ' ■ ' . ^ J" ' ' ■ ■ - 

5, 59: To 'meet the urgent and continuing need for, qualified translators and int^preters in Canada, the Commission urges 

tfte'fetjeral governirient, the Council of Minister^^-of Education, and the universities and coirnpdunity colleges to work 
. ' \^ together to develop 2( comprehensive national programme which would infeludc increased support existing . ' . 
* ' schools; tTie establishment of additional schools aiid programmes at selected institutions, (Expanded research ih^this 
field, ani measures to encourage^ and assist interested Canadians to, develop their skills aad qualifiqs^tjdns. as \ • , 

interpreters. and translators. - ' „ . - / 'Sf^ , ■; 

60, The Cqtramission recommends that^the Association of Univcrsitfes and Collegesjpf Canada,. \yith^the.support^of the 
Department of the Secretary of State, and of the Council of Ministers of^pffucation, initiate arrangements for a 

* V national a'pproach to cross-registration betweeq the universities of Canada which >will enable students inappropriate 
academic fields to move bet\yeen institutions much itiore readily than is now possible. A major national .pfbgramme 
should be established to help interested Canadian university students to increase their knowledge of people, places, 
and. Gonjclitions', and of different academijc approaches, in oth^r.parts of Canada through a system of^crdss-registratiqn 
thar not only allows but encourages them to pursue their studies at several institutions in a num^r of. regions. The 
, Commission believes that it shoyld be possible for interested students^in appropriate fields of sltucty, at^ot'h the \>' 
' uridergraduate and graduate levels, to complete their degree requirements by taking courses^! several uoiversitie^^V 

- ^ provided that , the courseware selected 4o constitute a properly balanced academic prograni|Tfi6.*Th^ : ' 

V/ community and the. wider Canadian community, as well as the individual students concetn^d, would benefit from - 

<. : • arrangements that would allow an'd assist students" to ihove more freely betvveegi UiHversities'^hd between different 

parts of the country in pursjuit of thei(' academic interests / ■ ' . " . ^ , ^ ' ' 

61. The Commission i;eco'mmends th^t*a P^n^Canadian iStudies programmes be e^^i^ed jc^^tly by a nuipbefof ^ . 
- uniyersitfes to provide studeritsl with'thQ. opportunity M.^p^^^ ift a plalyied ^prograhime of^tttdies about Canada 

\ * ^byattfcfiding universities locfated in several different rejgib^s of4he country! The AssodatjoTfof Uiyversities-and 
/ .».CollegeS;0f*Canada, in^^qn^ult^ioliwi^h the Associatiph for Canadian Studies^ antfwith the syp^ort of the - 
* ' ' Department of th?Sec^tary of-'^ta^^^ representat4y6^^^ universities to attend a meeting to 

; initiate the plankW a1\d "arrangefnerits for syth a prc^ 

^ * / 62v o'The Copinyssipn recq|nmeods a substanjial expanaion in The }opf)ortunities for Canadian studies in the part-time and 

• - ' cpntiiiuing eiiuc^tit)n vvork of ikiiversities. ' - ' i jt'Ci 

' ■ .. •^*>":V^ ' ' ■ i 

^ERjC " The Commij?sioh.urgesrthe CHa'rtada Council, and other public and private donors, in consultation \y^h appropriate 



authoritr(es4j»i the academic community, and with the advice and assistance of t4ie Naftiohal Library, to pro\g|de the / 
financial, stupport required to maKfe possible the compilation of basic bibliographical information in the many areas 
of Canadian- studies that currently lack such information. The Commission draWs attention to the recommendations 
arid findings presented at the National Conference on'the State of Canadian ^jbliography hdd in Ms^ 1974 at the 
University of British Columbia. ^ 
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*J^ther comrticiit^ on specific resources for Cunudiun studies are contained In later chapters. ^ r 

c/o Department of I'inc Art. University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario. . . ^ . ' * 

^The Journtd of Caniidian Art History, Concordia JL'niversity, Room 224, the Hall Buildings 1^55 dc Maisonnciive Blvd., Mon'treal, Queb'cc. " 

^ Jmrnat of the Universities Aft A ssomtioff of Canada ^Vo\. I, No. 3 (Hahfax, 1972). ^' ' 

Dou^as i.iMi:hhcdd, Bibliograpffy of CanaUlan Bibliographies, scciM * 

^Jac(|uelinc Hunter. 'The Bibliography of Canadian •Art and Architecture*, a paper prepared for the National Cpnfi^rencc on rhc State of 
C'anadian Bibliography, University of British C*blumbia, 22-24 May 1974. ^, . 

''Desmond Paeey, £^^0^ '>» Cl[7njJwrt (,W//dsm /^^ » . ' 

. Curriculi^m Survey: Can-Lit,, prcsciitvd to the Association of Canadkin and Qu^ec Literature by the Cpmmittcc for Resources in 

Canadian Literature. 29 May J974. » 

• - *. 

'(*arl 1'. Klinck. gen*l cd.. Literary History of Canada: Canadian Literattire in English (Toronto, 1965), p.822. , ' 

^ . *, . . ^ ■ « 

, *®^ugo McPhersoni 'Why Read't anadijkn? Thrae Lectufcs and a Coda,' a paper delivered to the Ontario Association of CoUcgO and * , 
Umvcrsity Libraries in Toronto.. 11 May 1973; Us\ p.4. 

■ ' *• ' . " ' • • ■ . - 

Claude T. BissoU, Canadian Literature *and Colturat History^ an address given at the .University of Western Ontario, 2 November 1972. 

* ^Klinck, p. ix. , 

Desmond Pa«fcy. 'Tlic Study of Canadian Liti:rd{un}\ Journal of Xanadian'' Fiction, 2 (Spring, 1973), p. 72. ^ - ' 

' Richard Landon, *Bibtiogra()hy of Canadian Literature in Knglish*, a paper prepared for the National Conference on the ^tatt of 
Canadian Bibliography. University of British Columbia. 22-24 Nfay 1974. p.22. . * 

*^ Walters. Avis. ed.. A 6*qffr/se /)/c//D«ar>/ o/CV/wflc/ww/ym 

Walter fw*. Avis. cd,. A Dictionary of Cahadianisihs ori Historical Principle's (Toronto, 1967), pp. xiii-xiv. * . 

'^M. H. Scargill. Modern Canadian English Usage: Linguistic Change and /?erdmiii;(^c//o^ 1974). 

Mt Icbcl, *L*enseignement univyrsitaire de la litteraturc canadiunne-franvaisc au Canada et a Tetranger', Culture^^Xy No. 3 (September 
1.1970). - . - • ' . ' " , • 

Archives^di^s lettres canadiennes, publication du Centre de rctherehc en dvHisation eanadienne'fran^aise de 1 Univcrsitu d'Ottawa 
IM^ntreal 'l ides. 1961).^ / ... . ' . ' 



^^P4ul WvA^/ynskv, Le Centre de recherches en Htterature canadienne fran^aise de VUniversif^ d'Ottawa: Histoire et struciitres (OttaVa. 
1968). ' . ' " I . ' - ^ • . 

' ' X - • , '* " ' • . * * ' ■ ' 

Sinclair Robinsoii; po^ijld Smith, Joy,cc Wayne. Robin M^ihcws, ^French-Cakadian Stu^ie^ and Their Place iff University French * 
Departments ^ Criticlue^td Model for Chang'e in English Canada (Ottdwa, 1972), p. 10. 

„ • » - \ • ■ • 

David M. Hayqe, 'I^o^ition Pi^p^; Canadian- Literature in Fr^jnen*. 28 February 1974, prepared for the National' Conference on the State 
of Canadian Bibliography^ Univer^ of Briti^haColumbia, 22-24 May 1974. pj). 12-^3^ v , * • , 

^^.M.Q. Innis, cd., Essays'^n Canaifian ^cdhomic History (Toronto, 1956). p.3, • ^^^>\ ^ * 

' ^"^Thc Canadian Foundation for Fconomid Fdut-aiiort, 155 University Avenue^ Toronto, Ontario, M5H'3B7. \ 

o ^GcrM I Tcmlitx, cd.,^The National Atlas of Canada (<yi^v/'A 

Map Collections in the United' States and C!anada, "Spcci'dlub^ " " ' ^ 

iti • . •» 

J.G. Nelson. R.C. Scace', and R.'Kouri. cd^.- Canadian Public Land Use in Perspective (OttawU, 1974). p.315.- ^ 

* ' > . * • 'I ' ' 

^®Paul M. Koroscil and Brian |F» PhiUips. "Geography*' Canadian Bibliographical Assessment," a paper presSented to the National 

Conference on the State of Canadian Bibliography, the University of British Columbia; . * » 

' . «. ' - •'■ ^ 

"Register of Post-Graduate Dissertations in 'Progress in History, and Related SubjectsI Repertoire des Thdses en Cours Portani sur des Sujets 

T^ryf^'istoire^et^autresSu/etsConnexes, (Compiled by the Public Archives of^anada^and published by the Canadian Historical Assbciation.)' 



,' 1^ Cunicttlupi 



J, I., (iranatHtciii'aAd P^ul SiJvtns. cds.. Canada Slhtx fii67 A BibtiographiM Outde Oloronto. 1974). p,57. 

Alan Wihon/'tlistpriaQVnd Bihliagruplicr in (*unada\':i pa|>cf prepared Jor the National Conlcrence on*thO 'State of Canadd 
; i .Bibliography.. University of. Ujrilish Columbia, 2^24 May 1974. p|>k^3-25^ * ' 



litical 



Jhyjny, 



32 

Pottlkral science depat^mentH bcaT'differeni names from one university \o another*' political \tudies. polities, po 
goverlifucnt, etc l-or purpasc of cofivenienee;4he-terin 'political science' will be used in this sectiolK 

, Paul I ox et al.i Report of the. Commit tee on Canadian Content, submilted to the Canadian Political Science As^Jiciat ion's Annual 
Meeting. August 1973, p. 24/ i 

34, 



*Jbid.. Table 15, p,20. 



35^ 



[Vox cl al.. p.28 



36 



Alan C. (*airns.,'Poli!ical Science m (*anada and the Americanization Usuc\4,*anadiafi Journal of Political Science, (June 1975). Vol. 8, 
No. 2. p. 201/ . • *• *. . • V , ' " . 

jk' ' •* • " ' - ' • 

Denis* Smith, "What are we teaching'' the nationalization ^'political s<^icnee\ Canadian Foruni^i}une 1971), p.4. 

38 ' ' 



39 



Cairns, pp. J29-230. 
Ibid, p. 228. 



^"1 ox el al.. Tabic 1. p.7. , « " , ' 

'**\V.1I.N1 Hull. Mhe 1971 Survey of the Profession*. Canadian Journal of Political Science , Voir 6. No! 1 (March 1973), Table 4"! • 

4 2 > * ' ' • • 

Arnold r. Moir et iil^. Report of the CorHmitteee of Inquiry into Non-Canadian Influefke in All)erta Post -Secondary tducd^on^ 
(I dmonion. I972).'p!92., • ' , ' * , ' . ^ 

?^rox Cl al., p.l9. ' ' " * ^ * 

*^'*Doimld Smiley. *Musi i'anadian Po^ti^al Science be a Minialure Replica? \ Journal of Canadian Studies, Vol. .9, No. 1 (l^cbruary 1974), 
p.31. • . . 

**^(^.B. Miupherson. 'After Strai>gc (ioijs: C anadian Political Science 1973^, Convocation Addr^'ss delivered at tKe Univelsity OT.Western 
Oniano. Spring 1973- * 

46 ^ ^ ^ " >. ■ ' ' ■ * • ; 

The Progressive, Conservative. New; Deniucratic and SociaKCrcdit Parties have been somewhat better served, but this fact does not appear 
Mo have enhanced their political fortunes! Indeed, a .rough rule .of thumb appears to be that Jlvc less successful a political party is, the 
metre scholars will wish to write about it.^Convgrscly . the more successful a political^ party is. the less scholars will be willing to write about 
It. ' ^ ' . ' 

' * ■ • • ' 

'^^Slcphen Clarkson. 'l ament for a Non-subject: Ren\;ctions on Icacbing Canadian-American Risliii'mns', International Journal (Spring 
1972)..p.27(Jj.^ . . / ' 

Walter P. Uettich. Growth and Characteristii s of t^iversity Teachihg Staff in the Social Sciences and the Humanities, 1956-57 to 
I967-6S^ A Report by the Canada Council (May 19B91. p,t)., . - * 

Guide to Departments of Sociology and Anthropology tn Canadian Universities, 1973-74, Canadian Sociology and Antfiropology 
Association. (Montreal. 1973). , " . w 

^°Moir et*ar.,p.92. , - ^ . . 

^'Ronald l>. Lambert and James Curtis. 'Ni^tionality and Professional Activity Correlates Among Social Scientists*. Data Bearing on 
Conventional Wisdoms'. Catmdian Review cf Sociology and Anthropology, Vol. 10, No. 1 (1973). 

5.2 1 



\ 



Mbid.. p. 64. ' 

Brief to (he AUCC Committee {Sic)^on^e -Rationalization of University Hesearcfi,?dT\ 11; 'Anthropology and Sociology in the Canadian 
Conte^xt, presented by the Canadian Sociology and Antluo|H>Iogy Association.- / 4 

54-. 



$5 



*S.D. Clark, ''nie American lake Over of Canadian Sociology ; ^Myth or \<Cii\i^y\ Oalhousie Review (Summer 1973), p.2l^. 
Ibid., p. 206. • 
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Raymond Breton, 'IIk* Review and the growth of sociology and anthropology in Canada*, Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Vol. 12. Nif. ^February 1975). pp. 1, 2. * ' . 
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'^'Two Rccoinmcndatioiv 
Report Quest fo/ the Opti 



s ot) SiK^al Hcsci^ivh: (<cspon&e**'ot thc^unudtun Socioloi;y £»}d<AnUiropolo^y Association <o the DonneaiHj^y 
>p//WMm;in^i., ApriJ 25, I97J. p.7. ' ' . \w ^ • • 

X' ' . : 

Report of the Royal iommmon ofi BihHmtahsm and Biailturahm BOok /F," The, Cultuhil Contribution of the Other t'tlinit Groups 
fttawa. 1970), p.225. . X ' • ' * • • 

^ • ( * - . * • . ^ ' f . .V . . ' 

"lDi(i,.p,226. • • ' I . . , * : • . ' / ! • . ^ 

^°R/ Alan Hcdiey and 1 r RennW* AVarburton. 'The Role of N^Motia! Courscfc iA Ihc Teaching and DcVelojpment oL^odplojjy :^Tlle Canadian, 
CW. 5ot7a/o^(cfl//?t'Wi'w, Vol. il, No. 2,(May 1973^ p.304. * ' ' - ' 

. . . • ^ - ' -'^ . - . 

*'lbid.. p.3f5, ' . . ' ^. • ' 

*^^fatricia Marthak, 'llibliograpl)ics,o'n .the* A|ilhrupology xind Saytology* ofC'anada', a paper-prepared for the<Ni\tional Conference on the 
Wale of C'anadinn Bibliography, Ujjivctsity of Britiih Columbia, 22-24 May ^ * . • ' « ■ \ 

^^Brcton.p,?.' ^ - ^ . • . - - 

64* ' • ' ' * i ' ' • - ^' * 

Ci.corgo R. I raruis, Objectives and Approaches tt) lihvironmental LduVhtion. SOnnf First ReHection.s frpm a Beginning ^IixpetimcnlV * 
Ertvironmcntai t Juc'atibn at V/iivmity Levei: Trends , 

■f^lM), Mclagj;art-Cowan. Mvnvironmcntal Iducatiog Needs', /emarks loa» symposium of\he Air jPoUUtioi) Control Association, Ma)| 1973. 
^^AVkvitv fl/rJ f/ie A^or//i, Information Canaba (Ottawa, 1973). * ' ' , ^ . . • 




i J, Jaoncn, '1 thoi*- Studies An iHlcgral Part o! Catvidian Studies', Presidential Address to tho^I^ational Conference on bchnic Studies, 
Townfl>^27 October 1973. > , * ' , . - - ;^ ^ r ^ * • ^. ^ 

Andro\v Cirotiorovith, Canadian Ethnic Groups Bibliography (Toronto, ,vn. . . . . ^ . * ' .. ' • 

"''^Ihid,, }xp. 225-226. , . . \ ' ' ., 

^^Canaduh 1 thnic Studies TVssocijtion* c/o-Dcf^rtment jjf Siociology, University of Toronto, 563 SpSdina Avenue, Toropto, Ontario, M5S 

lAi . y \ . • ** / ^ ^ - , ^ 

(G/wt/ww /:YS/H( ,S7ii(//c>\ Unworsity of ( alyary,^'algar^^ , ' • 

^^ ' ' ' ™ . . * . " * ' ' . % ' 

\iirst Anmml Rcfwrt of the i^anadb^i Consultptive founvt^ * ^ 

^"^K (i, 0'4Uyun, J ti. RcitZ, O. R'ui^lowska, Non-Officiai Languages A St^dy hi Canadian Multiculturalism (Ottawa, 1975). 

'^^Rotuld 1 . Hakor, 'folklore Courses and l*roj:ranjs'in AincriciyT Colleges ajid Univiersities}, Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 84 (1971), 
pp. 221219'; , • . ' . ' ^ ^ . . • ' ' 

^^ iristam Potter Col fin Av hxtrodiwtion to American Folklore (New York and London, 1968) p. vi, 

r^fl. Ilalpcrt and^NA'. Rosenberg, ' I oik lore Work ut Meinoriul University', The Canadian Forum (March 1^74), p,32, 

78 ' ^ . ' , ^ ^ / 

See, tor example, John .Warnuekf 'lalcrnutional Relutiohs as a Canadian Academic- Diseiplim;', Journal of Canadian Studies\\o{, 8, No, 1 
(l ebruary I973>,pp. 46-56. 

y . . • . 

^^lybnald ST. Page, A Bibliography of Works on Canadian Foreigfi Relations F945'!970 (Toronto, I973Y 

80V- ' • 

The Pariianientary Interpretation Division of the I cderal Bureau for Trunslation.s, 



^'Pterre 1 Ihott lYudeau, ed.. The A shea tos Strike, trans, James Boake (Toronto', 1974). 



82 



Walter (). K^psch, jind Maryse CailloK The Univenity and 'the Canadian North (Ottawa 1973) p. i, ^ i# . . * ' 

®^K)id„ p. vi, • ^ • . , - . ' 

84 ' ' ^ . ' ^ 

(), ScJiiK'ffer, J. A. HiUles, 1 .M. Modd, Canleroi^^'^1^t^ CUanging Puttern of Nooplustic Disease in Canadian Eskimos', Canadian 
McdicarAssocmtion Journal \ot. 112, No, 1-2 (21 June. 1973) pp. 1399-1413, • . • 

flfit/ r/ir A^orr/i, Information Canada (Ottawa,, 1 973). * . ' , ' /, 

^^Maret Martna, 'The North', a pupcr prepared for the. National Conference on the'State of Canadian Bibliography, University of British 
Cohmibia,'2'2-24 May 1974, p.8. r.'^ * , * \ ^ 



Cunicutum. 



?^RepbKlPf tlie Tasf^ A?rre fe« Th^re, Ac'AU Committed, Ontario Cqiwu'il on Grt^aji? Sjudlcv'Ottobcr 1973, 

HcathV^W^Hum. J'<ifflfr/"i^^^^ Canadi^* ^heciipns , Jj^iaiatjn^ Library*<»J Canatf^ (Ottawa, 1973).^ 

ic*BtB!iogr'aphV in Canada'.Vl jtiper prcpurcd<h)r the'I^ffonal ConfercAco;q|n thi; St2M o 
ifiljl. 22''24.May, IS^74,p. 16. \' ' ' ^ l ' * \' 

' \ ' V* ' . ' * - V ' 
tin^st NiacMiIIan. cd l'^JiT^ m ('ana\jiv(^f^^ . . » - ' \^ 

.'.^Wflly A{htnunn,'4#MS/c /« (MontrCaK l-^XS). ' • ^ ^ • 

*^,'lhc ( anSdiilnVMusic Cciiuc, r36J Bi^ . 




tiiblicK^^aphy, 



% 



D.L pavfys. PJiliofophy />i Canada: A Report tp tm Canadian, ^hijpsopjiical'^ssdeiation on the Philosophical Survey 1969-71, June 1972. 
p, 2i' ' * ' V- '^f .*\ ' V V • ' * X 



GaV,!, \Wp:\^Niihuiphy^f R,ight\ trajis. TrM. KTiax (OWof^. 1967), p. fl. 



^^Davies, p. 17, ' ^ / - . . ' , . ^ * . » ' ^ 

^ V'rzy A, \Vojliccho\vski',.^l»hiIusophy in Canada', Prtsracn"tii)-,Add'ross to ^K^ fip"rtccnth Annual Congress of the Caqudian Philoso|^hicaI 
Associatioi^, Winnipeg. \2 Jujie 1970. ^ ' , ^ ' • • " ' » 

.'"/John H, Irvine, The Social Credit Moyement^^n AlbeMa ( To.roqto; T959). - 

' C.B. Macpherson, /)e;«ocrflc>' /« /4/6^r/fl (Tw)tito. 195 3)r . - *- 

'^Davjd Ufaybrt>ok'c. The Philosophical Sce!\e inX^wd&d* Cattadian^ Fofum, Vpl, 53. No. 636 (January 1974). p, 30,* 

or example, David Cahiefon, isfationalism, SeJf DetmQination a^id the Qt4^ec Question (Toronto, 1974). 

*^*George I . SiJ^ley, Rcgioiialism >o Canadian History'. Ontario7fisfofyr<Q\,Sl, N©7>m2i^1si.^ 1 7 1 , 

^William Toye, ed,. Supplement ta tm^xford.Companion tp Cquadian History ofuhLiterature , (Toronto^1^73K p,l 3l. 

'^Hlie Ontafib Hist't^ — ■ - • ' 
Queen's Park ( descent 



jies Scries. I rfHor-in-Chief, Gold<vin S.^rench. c/o the Office of the President, Victoria University. 73 
" , Ontario. - v , 



^^'^Papcrs should-be submitte<hio Dr Alexander Ii.RhL Department 9f ^Geography. Umversity of Rcgina, Rcgina, Saskatachcwan/S4S 
0A2. ^ 

'^.^I or example, David L, Bercusojgk * Recent^ DcYeU)pmer!>Mi^ Historiography'.. Acddiensis, Vol, 4, No, I (August, 1974). pp, 
l38-i4»^^M^iJ^ltricia1^«^CCT^^ Coi^QyPrc^vince and Ms CenTemiials: A Riiview of Recent Brifish Colimibia Historiography', Aa^kiiensis, 

Voh-4sJiornr7V^&t^, 1974):T ' 



^, Grant. •'Religion 




nada: A^HistoricaT 



jipaper pr^scntcd^lo 



>^nadian Society for the Study of Religion. 



ipcial Passion: Religion 



Social Reform in Canadq 1914*28 (Toronto, 1971 ), 
HgioiiS Studies in Canada, Corporation for tlve Publicatfon x>f, Academic Studies in R,cligion in Canada. tHird 

*^'Veronica^&Xong-Bbag. 'Cousin CindcrcHa..a guide to' historical literature pertaining to Canadian women*, in Women in Canada , MaryXce 
Stephenson, cd.. (,roronto, 1972). p. 266. , • , - \ * ' 

**^Jr or example. CyntJfia Harrison, Women in Canada. I9fi5*l972, A Bibliography (Hamihon, McMaster University Library Press, 1972). 
and^Margrit 1 ichlcr and'lynne PrimrW^ "A Bibliogri|phy oC^atcrials on Canadian Women, 1950^1972/* in Marylee Stephenson, ed,. 
lt^om£»M /;i Cfl«flJfl (Toronto. 1972) pp/^2^326, ' ^ ^ — ^ 

* ^^d^tadian Newsletter of Research on H^ome^j^Margrit I'ichler, edS^cpartmcnt of Sociology, University of \Vatcrl?)o, Waterloo, Ontario, 
N2k 3GI.) >V ' " * 

* * ^Commissioner of Official Lahguages? lourth AnnuarjiiiDort, 1973-1974 ((Jf^j^a, f975), po. 30-31, 

* *^Hon,*HugK Faulkner. *Note;» for an Address to the Associath^n of Universities atid^^lcges of Canada', Ottawa. 6 November 1974, 
' * ^'^Commissioner of Official Languages. Third Annual Report, /972->^Z? (Ottawa, 1974). p>K^ • ' > 
> ^Office of, the Secretary of State. 'Renewal of I"ederai;Provincial Agreement- on Bilingualism in Edueatidfn^Otfawa, 27 March 1974, 
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Vomm^\i)^M)cr ufUttitial l anj'ttuHo. Thtrd Anmuit Hvi>drt, /97*''/y7J. Ottawa. 1974. pp. 51-52. . ^ 

* * ^Report of thv Royal Commtsuon on Biiinf^uattsm anU^it^uralism, Book 2,^EducQtion (Ottawa. 1968). 

* * VommivMonor of 0!!k-mI langjuajjcs. tourth Anttuai Report, 19731974 (Ottawa, 1975). p. 27. 
1975 ap^ox«matcly $16.421 .000 ot ihn total amount w*as directed to the post^ccondary levul. 

^^^Anthal Ri'poPTof the Si'trvtary General, 1 972 J 97 J,, Council of Mmisicrs ol'Mucation. Canada, 

lit I * • ^ * • ' ■■ 

f Kcgularioii on Bilin^'iralism a< the Hnivcrsity ol Ottawa'. University of Ottawa' Gazette (Supplement. November. 1974i. 

V, • - ■ "^-^ • • 

• * Report ofrhe^inistt^rmtanruiitttee on the TeavfiJng of French AToxonXo, 1974). p. 45% 



12 3 



124 



Kcmarkv ol l^ic Minister ot 1 dM^.atlon^:rt4^!ornwall. Ontario. 30 May 1975. 
William 1) Schaetcr. CViw/i/Wf of Higher bUucation, Vol. 9. No. f. 23 September 1974^ 

ticsVlin 



lhc<t'oniimsMon is indebted to the vtal! ol Statistics Oinada lor their helplulNwsistance with the data' referred to in this section, 
Additioifml Inlormation ir^aj/ be obtained IrOni the Iducalion. <icicnct' and Culture division of Statistics Canada. Ottawa. lt"anada. KIA 0Z5, 



Science^ Technology^ 
and Canadian Studies 




4 ' > ' ' 

URING THE PAST DEC ADE, THE ROLE OF SCIENCE IN CANADA has been the subject of numerous major 
studies by both public and private agencies. Indeed, science policy in Canada, or at least aspects of ih is in danger 
of becoming 'studied to death\ While in no sense wishing to add unnecessarily to the on-going debate on science 
polic^d^ nor pretending to any special knowledge in this field, the Commission beU^^^s^forigtyH'mt Report on Canadian 
studies would be incomplete if it did not at least addj|[g^the important questiorf of Whether teaching and research in 
science and technology at Canadian universities are relatecf sufficiently to~:Can^diarrerrcttmstaflces^ To omit a discussion 
on science would be to ignore on(^f the most important influences shapitig the character of Canadian, life. 

Foe the purpose of thi^ chapter, the Commission will use the term 'science' to embrace both pure science and applied 
science or technology, although it recognizes that Canadian concerns or dimensions in science tend to be more 
pronounced and more readily identifi^le in the latter than in the former. When it makes use of the term science in a 
riiore limited sense, the Conimfission has in mind that branch of know;ledge concerned vi^h the life sciences and the « 
^physical sciences, and with the development of systerSatized knov/ledg? in these fields derived from observation, stiFdy 
and experimentation. By technology the Commission means the application of scientific knowledge to practical purposes. 

• ■ " - ■ ■ ' • ■ , ■ 

In this chaptei^the Cornmission v^ill argue that, althooigh science is international in scope, there are aspects of both 
science aittHecijnology*i4iat^^ pertinent to Caja^/^ The chapter will cite examples of areas of science that 

are of special int^T^StHp Canada becau^^ country's characteristics and physical ^resourceSj or because Canadian 
traditions, insights and talenB" are partjeti|arly weji suited to' deal with such areas. Subsequently, it will discuss some of 
;;5pecial problems, and opportunities confronting the development of indigenous teaching and research in science in 

i^edjijjij^^ of the^character o]^ Sci<yi^tifTc textbooks presently in use at Canadian* universities and 

of the^'titfficiiJUUfiS.j^^ field of science and teciihology in Canada. The chapter will comment upon the 

need to develop and suppoiT^SiTirtcs^£Qt,sd^ research and conservation, and to encourage afj.d assist Canadian 
scientific organizations. It will also emphasize^Tfie~^capeJfojLK5^^6f^l?^^^ transdisciplinary research and teaching in^ 

science, with particular reference to Canadian studies, and the necessity oTdirecting more attention to the history of 
science and -technology in Canada. It will draw attention to thi need foHi^igroved communication within and between 
the sciences, and, also, between the sciences and other disciplines. Finally, th^'^^apter will discuss recent trends in \ 
0 Jrnment funding of university research in the sciences ana the implicatfons of ihesie trends for Canadian studies. 
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In preparing this chapter, the Commission met and/or corresponded extensively with representatives of more than fifty 
scientific associations" across Canada. The Commission was also fortunate to receive at first hand the views of some five 
hundred scientists, who participated from coast to coast in its various pubjicjiearings. In addition, many. scientists, and 
others mterested in science-related issues,' sent hrief^ and made informal submissions to the Commission on subjects as^ 
widely diverse as circumpolar research and unidentified flying objects. « ^ 



Is There Canadian Science? . ' , . . . 

Throughout the Commission's work, particularly at the outset, some scientists vigorously rejected the notion that scienpc , 
has any relevance for Canadian studies. They often expressed to the Commission the views that the term 'Canadian 
studies' ought to be applied exclusively to the arts and letters, or to human and socio-economic questions; that, because 
of the universal basis o^ science, it is inappropriate to speak of 'Canadian science'; that science transcends all cultural'and 
national boundaries and consequently canrtot be nalional in character. The following excerpt from one brief typifies the 
response of many scientists to the Commission's initial inquiries: 

. . . our programme can, in no way, be considered to fall within the ajmbit of (the Commission.pn Canadian 
Studies]. There, is, we believe, a catholicity about a health sciences programme such as the one we mount which 
totally transcends any national interesf or boundary. The fact that we educate arid train Canadian students, we treat 
Canadian patients, and we investigate chpmjcal problems in a Canadian setting is purely an accident of, geography.^ 

Another brief expressed a similar opinion in 'more graphic terms: 

A professor who is>K)t a Canadian is studying the cellular biology of a non-Canadian frog with Canadian fund^. His 
research is helping us to understand the process of fertilizatiDn. Would it alter[the Cgmmission's^judgement) if he 
' vvoFKed On a Canadian frog? Or if he, himself, were a Canadian? 

Science, of course, is international in character. The underlying certainty that there is a general and perh^s knowable 
order in the universe is a prevailing belief of many scientists. Nfotivated by this beljef, the scientist constructs disciplines 
each of which endeavpurs to approach as clear an understanding of that universal order as possible. The systematized 
knowledge of the physical world, t)b|^ined and tested by scientists in pursuit df .this belief, Has led to the discovery of 
general laws that are basic to our entire way of life and to our understanding- of the world and of the universe. None the 
less, the Commission believes that it is nnsleading to suggest that because science is universal, it does not ha^'^i national 
or cultural dimension. The fact is, science is not just a set of jaws. As one writer has pointed out, science . is * ' • 

an activity which involves people, attitudes, aims and processes. .As* such, it is as much a part of the cultural fabric 
of a nation as it is a pillar oY technology .... Scientific laws may be universal but scientific practice is not.^ 

Science is. thus, very much a part of the culture of >jeountry. Indeed, as another writer has pointed out: 

Science is the most important element in the culture of our time. It has more that is new to tell us about who and 
why and what we are than has any other contemporary branlh of human knowledge.^ ^ 

To know Ourselves we must'have an understanding and appreciation of the enormously important xole played by 
sciencp^in our lives and in the formulation of our values andSiewpoints. Science inevitably plays a large part in shaping ' 
the character of any modern state. This is so much the case that those who say that they are not interested in the science 
policy of aWuntry. or even in its science, are saying, in effect, that they are not interested In the characteristics of that ^ 
cpiintry or of its ways of life. Science and'science policy have affected and vyill affect all our lives. Science is a- key 
ingredient in tlie cultural fabric of our society. ' 

Because science is so much an integral part of the culture of a country it. is not surprising that li should have sortie 
national dimensions, and perspectives, in addition to its essential international arfd universal characteristics. . All science is 
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dependent upon the questions that researchers pose and the subjects that they choose to study. Their choices are, in turn, 
partly dependent upon the cultural environment within which they live. The interests, practices and values of scientists 
are very much influenced by the society in which they live, just as that society is, in turn, profoundly influenced by their 
activities and the results of their work. It is this fact that creates the ties between culture and science. In this way 
national perspectives do play a role in science. Moreover, it is not a bad thing that, consciously and unconsciously, 
scientists draw upon the unique national experience and circumstances of titeir society as a means of gaining an insight 
into the workings of nature, as long as any hypothesis, once proposed, is testable and as long as the scrutiny of 
world-wide science bears out the conclusions. 

Arc there, then, Canadian perspectives, Canadian applications, Canadian motivations or Canadian approaches to science 
that could be described accurately as Canadian studies? The answer is emphatically yes. Moreover, Canadian studies in 
science and technology are not incompatible with the universal nature of science or with the international responsibilities 
of the scientist. . , — — ^ 

In two major and compatible ways Canadian studies in science and technology, as an important part of our overall • 
scientific endeavours, can, do and should serve both national and universal ends. First, the nature and circumstances 'of. 
this country present to scientists the challenge and opportunity of addressing milny questions and problems that require 
attention. Canadians haxe a responsibility to themselves to see that these questions and problems should be addressed. 
Second, as /custodians of this large and diverse portion of the globe, Canadians* also have a responsibility within and to the 
international community to investigate and deal with the questions and problems that our lanjd poses for^ science and 
technology. In responding to this challenge, and in sharing the knowledge and experience derived from doing so^ scientists 
in Canada will be making a particular and appropriate contribution to the work of the international scientific community. 
These two responsibilities, to the national community and to the international community, are thus complementary. 

There is, therefore, a tl«uble onus upon Canadians to investigate and learn about this country, in science and 
technology as in other TieldsiJf study. Many Canadians do not fully appreciate that our country's physical and biological 
Characteristics, individually or in combinaTiDnv^osO-certain problems for Canada that are shared by few other countries. ^ 
Sx)me of these characteristics, individually or in combination, qreate circumstapces fhat are, in fact, uniqde to Canada, for 
example, the sheer vastness of this country coupled with the sparseness of its population. With much less than one per 
cent of the world^s population, Canada is the second largest country in the iftwl45d^mhracj,ng some 3.56 million squai«^ 
miles of land surface, 290,000 square miles of fresh water surface and about 2 million square miles of shelf areas. 

■ '. " ^ ^ 

Other circumstances of scientific interest relate to the remarkable diversity or pronounced character of Canada's 
physical features. For example, more than half the country is underlain by continuous or discontinuous permafrost and/or 
muskeg. This: condition poses special problems for building, transportation, mining, forestry, agriculture, waste disposal \ 
the provision of water supplies and many other endeavours. On occasion Canadian scientists and technologists have failed 
to take such phy^cal conditions adequately into account, or the country has imported technology without critical 
analysis of its applicability to Canadian needs. The result has been enormously inefficient and costly mistake^s haVe been 
made for exa?nple, suburban areas designed with no provisions for snow removal, trains incapable .of operating in the 
Canadian winter, buildings unnecessarily expensive to heat in winter and to cool in surfimer, waste disposal systems that 
function inefficiently for half the year, and highways that disintegrate or disappear altogether. 

Briefs to the Comiiiission argued strongly that part of the problem in such cases originated With the failure of some 
teachers at Canadian universities to relate their teaching sufficiently to the actual characteristics and needs of this 
-country. Consequently, their students lack a realistic understanding of the impheations for their work of Canada's 
. distinctive environment and physical features. Briefs suggested that the problem alsq. lies, in part, with the reluctance of 
the Canadian public to accept Canadian technology, or, indeed, to recognize the worfh of Carfedian science. Industry and 
Govefmnent. the Coinniission was told repeatedly, often give preference to foreign consultants even when better qualified 
Canadians are available. The Commis^ioiVs inquiries confirmed that thisjwas indeed often the case. 

. In short, then, science in Canada caabe both.international ancKCanadian in the sense that it is approached from a 
Canadian viewpoint, it fulfils a particular Caijadian need, or it is related to a particular Canadian interest aroused by 
O tion, geography, climate or by some other distinct feature of ^he country. As one brief put it: 
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Science is highly dependent on both the local environment and the problems that it permits or obliges to be 
studied, and also, but even more important, the questions that researchers decide to study. Whether in the physical 
or social sciences, it is the researcjier who determines what problems in the envHroimient will be * ; 
studied . . . r-Considered in this fashion, there dofinitely, is, could ;or should 'be (depending on one's beliefs) a * 
Canadian science. * ' * » / 



Another brief made the jJointUhat /everyone Expects' that Canadian scientists,>vill'be^especiyty zealo0s*at j/pbs'th'at ^ 
Canadians happen to be able to do better than anyone else'. For example, ope of the ipo^t disturbed parts of the' uppcf 
atmosphere lies over northern Canada, which is ^Jso the locaUon of the^'magne tic-pole. Henoe, Canadians l]tave^.^a special 
opportunity, ah obligation even, to make a particular contribution ^to scientific krtowledgeihrough study of the \ - 
interaction between tjie upper atmbsphete and the earth's iriagnetiQ-tield. Many Canadian sci^ntjlBls have,rei:6gni2ed this 
opportunity » and 'obligation,' and this is reflectefd in the t^fopQsdd'€«wlian^articipatton in the International*, v 
Magnetospheric Study .scbOduled; to run fror(i^t976 to 1978. Canada is in a ^imqu^°*pOsitiQn34^ P^foper sehseVftthat 
term,' to contribute tQ this imt)ort§nt Internartional project on two counts. First, the IriterpationanWi^ftS^sg^ 
will require a' network of grqund:bqj^*d*Obscrvatior^ stations and only Canada qan provide solid. ground for this ; 
right up to the north magnetic jtoJ^B. sWond, Canada is\ key location f6r4hi$ Stujiy because th^ zone of maximum 
occurre/ice of the phenomena to be studied lies arfoss the north of this country. Indeed, orie of the phenpmfena; the red • 
aurora, has'so far' been observed (>wly,in«>GaLtiada and adjaj^nt Greenland. The lcno\yledg^.and experiwd gained from this 

* studV. will be valuable , to Canadian scientists. It will contribute to the understanding of envifohmenlal conditions and 
Sthi^ circumstances jhat ard of importance to a rarge.at0dCo0hi$.c0ufltry. ^t the sjanie >time it will (ifonstitut^ a* significant 
'.(^'ao^o^n cofikibuti6n to'jhe pool &^ r. • * 

* It is')uhple'c9inmonr sen$e thaV^ should AyanJ to study what is at hand^ in^^n area for which we have the 

* reiportsifcimlies orgov^mment , and that we should , recognise p^i ability tq render useful service^ , both to ourselves and to ^ 
others, in dbin^ so. :fo',crte another ex^plp>;C l^rgesi arettG country and the sedjimdJ^gest sub-^ 

in terms of iWd area near <hc pole?fflEonseq\iently, Canadians should, an science, ill . 

" the words of Qi)e^ brief: , , . # • ' * . . ' ' . * ' 

Canada jaWratcs about*ii% of th€ ^P^l^'s re^o^rch and develdprif^nt^ctivity ; and, this activity is. responsible * 
fbr- the^lproWc'tion of/sctentificyand technical lrffor/nation,. Canada has 4^ obligation, over and above . ^ 

' * her dbmesticy reasons,* to provide ilBt ^hare^ of information- to th^ Intefnationalt body pf knowledge, stressing those ^ 
r . Yields witlj which shcv is especially equipped io deal. ' * * « V 



• Canada can make a. vali/ifble cohtributlon to international science, and to many other^stiidiesy as^ell-^a sOhitloh 
of internationat^problckis, hy studJ[ing-among other matters our ovi?n incredibly rich envirojiment and by firtiling solutions 
to our ovm pVoblems;. yVs we fearit to dfeal.with thofge things that w have 'tbeWt* chance of understanding, we ^nay well 
illumine the way fOr- Others to foUovy' Canada Is a very large ,part of ihfe wofld. Xhe Cahadian terrain and ehvironment 
have, many disfinctive attributes. What -happens in t'he rest of the woddwiir often 'influence Canada. But; what is done^'in 
Canada fnay also hav^a profound and helpfiiUnnuence elsewhere.' Recbgnizi^ tliis, A^hp could possibly tejri a better,^. / 
position .tb study this Vast countfy1n1triJlnixyst-i variety than Canadians? ..What is more, if Canada's own\ S!cienti$tr 
do not address themselves to Canadian situation^' and pfdoblems, who -will? - ' ' • i * 

A' ' . ■/ \ .^.:;v;' 

In thes€ and othex Ways- the reviiTc Canadian studies fiimehsions tq science in Canada^ that are entirely compatible with 
the universal nature and obligatiojas of science.^ If may not alv/ays be dear whether a scientific-aftivity has a'Canadia^- 
studies dinit'nsion/Rttthor it may btya inat.tcV oF.judgemtint.jntci^rctation, attitude or degree. It may a.lsp be a.mattefof 
flavour. In the words of a bricT froir^one univehity-departincnt:'. ► . * . . 

' s — , ' , . \; ',. ■ ,;'*• , • " • V ,^ . 

The criterion by Which one identit^^^^ this* Canadian flavour is not readily definable but4t-is readily recognizable. 
The research being conducted is generally ipteruational ia^ts appirca^iun but haJ? bee» approach?jd* from a Canadian 
- viewpoint, to fulfil a particular Canadian noe^cC or is related *to a particular Canadian.jnteres t^arou^ed % availability^* 
or location. / ♦ ' . ' ' . * ^ * " * * 

C^^omn 



. in correspondence with the C ommissiori, o^e scientist, usij<J the example of the polar bear aiff'the^ camel tO suggest 
L^9^. common sense criterion by which to judge the Relevance of a science.projdct ' for Canadian studies. 'Although research ' 
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polar bears mixy be undertaken without any recognition of the fact that they hve in Canada, such research should still be 
regarded as an aspect ot" Canadian studies. But similar work done on camels, of course, Avould normally be less likely to 
fall within the ambit of Canadian studies'.^"* The Commission found this criterion useful in assessing, in the following 
sections of this chapter, the extent to which scientific and technological matters of special interest to Canada are the 
subject of research and teaching at Canadian universities. 

Research and Teaching in the Sciences at Canadian Universities 

•tjanaiJa ha? estabUsjied a world-wide reputation for leadership in a number of important syie^tific fields including,Jor 
ejftimple: iVc!5l\ waTer biol6gy research; nuclear physics; physical chemistry;* aerial mapping and surveying; the development 
of ^)pK.ysical nrethuds and instrumentation; computer science; research into the upper atmosphere; and certain aspects of 
k»seaTi;Jv in t^ftgineering, forestry, agriculturq^ and the health sciences. University scientists have contributed significantly to 
the country's achi(?v;e<iients and inter na'tionat repvUation irt sXich fields. Much pf this research Ras been related directly to 
Canada's physical conditions. •Nt>nc Hhe le§s, many scientists expressed to the Commission great cortcerrt that immense 
areiis\)t science of special feleyanee tp this comitry and to its. physical conditions remain unexplpred. 

Lyntv Trainor has stated (he challenge succinctly:' ; " ^ ' ' " • ' 

. * Canada has ceftairv niet€i»rologicat -ani-geophysical featdres which make it^uniqu'e. We have by far the world's 

greatest continental sh^lves^e ought to be, the world's leading oceanographers, but we are not.- We ouglit to excel 
-on arctic research, bur we dp not. Possessirtg ois we"do,^one of the world's greatest storehouses of mineral wealth*, we 
. oeigbt'tu'excerin materials prejjafior^^incJ metallurgy,. but we do not. We have some strength in these fields, to be 
•ji^^:^ure, but we-4u^yotj3xccl iri'tfiem.^^ ' ^ ^ . 

Briefs to the Commission urged that unjyersi^y^scicntisis have an opportunity and an obligation'to help to meet this 
challenge; both as.tetichers and as researchers, ft was l?equQntly*-ridfed thapiT sufficient attention is being devoted, by 
sefentisjs,-in appropriate fields, to research maJteFS relating, to CJ^ladaj;Jf^eir teaching will also reflect an appropriate 
degree of attention 1o Canadian pi'oblems and circuifiirtaTices7 ^ 

Unfortuirately, tMc Commission's inquiries reVcaied that' ^cientitTc research ixjxd science teaclTing at m^ny of the 
country's universili^s^ill' often tend to neglect- Canadian problems aq^Canadian subject matt.^r. The limited resources" 
available tt^ the Conirnissioii .prevented it- fro nf p.iie [taping a co^^Sfi^^ inventory of Wpics and'questions that are 
receiving inadequate attention* or that arqi befng- neglected iltogetber, despite the importance of such fields to Canada. 
However, the i'ommission believed that it would be helpful to -cite some examples from among'' the substantial number • 
-hrojugjit to ils attention. . / • ^ ' ' ' . ' . • ^. - 



^' Itiany »f the e>tamples relate to tht; f a i I u re o f som e ^c ie t is t s t o TaKF|jfflTgt^l>'' i nt ij' Jce ? wgd^^^'clTrifa te and 
seasonal ciiang^s. One leading Canadian scientist and science a d nfm i »^ato:::i^j^£resg e ^ mnpssi on tixe view it 
edUcatjp«tiT sys'^em in*Canada is producing people who arc :meteorQlog|cally ^illiter^ ' 



III a 



cptmtrjTIying antirely^ north of the fi^ffleth par:illel an^ therefore having majior clinfi^tic and meteorologicffjconeerns.^^'' 
^believed that it would be both -praetical a^id: desirable to brin^some m'etcrorplogy and climatology- fritlJ* the undergrfduiite. 
^prograni^n(> ()f im>st universities, for science and other students * . > /* * " 



If jiuch a policy vvc^re foM^w;ed ^^^'^^^^^S^fckJffi^^ foij ways to take advantage of ineteorological 

and climatologicar factoid rather thah 'trying to iniport uhreah'sUclecTfu?5^^ 
r ^ , then V^pnde ring why it. doe sn^ work. ^ ; ' . <^ ■ • . * , . 

The CGnvmission s fundings support the vjew that tliere is scope," and need, for substantially more atteutjpfTto 
^m^tcj^ology; and" climatology in the uridergraduatp currieulum. At the same time, it wishes to note .tJ^g^^^^rniie of Qqnadian 
""researclt in this'ax'ea,* and to commend the National 4ilesearch Council- (NRCy for its efforts to d.ev^l^^ jth rough awards . 
and- encoura^emer|i>«-^ first-class research grcjups-'iri these" Qelis. In collaboration^^titfrtj^^ Atmo^heric ^> 

^*"*'jrojT]y^^^ interntitidnal Global A tftmspfa^ff^esca^ 
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Brieft to the Commission also pointed out that, despite the fact that Canada ha^ thejargest stqrage of fresh water in 
the world, there is nothing even resembling a schQol of aqiiaculture at any> university-. It is plear that a major expansion 
in University activity relating to fresh water studies is necessary to meet the Special opportunities, and obligations* 4hat 
Canada has in this aYea of study. This^ point has been^effectively made in several reports anrf studies prepared by.both the 
Science Council aftd the former Scijsfice Secretariat pf the Privy Council, as well as by many indivi duel scholars: r 

■ / Our v^ater problems arc peculiarly our own - those of a vast land with Superabundance in many parts ah4^rfUcity. * 
in a few. We should tailor our policy to our conditions. We^ need not repcajt the Investigations of less forfij^te * 
coiinfries whose difficult circumstances* have already forced them, to do much research ori purifying wa^te water and* 
on generating fresh water from saline. We should rather.concentnate research uppn our own problems which concern 
the wisest methods of using the wealth of fresh. water that is out heritage.^ * . ' • . * 



'A unique feature of Canadiaif water resources is the abund$tnce of fresh surface\iter in laloss; !§kes -sUTf^iGes^ , 
comprise about 8 percent of the total Vea of the country W,ah ariea greater than the total area,of the province, p^" 
/ Alberta, the .Canadian portion of the Great' Lakes alon^/ with a surface, area of 36^000 square miles, Contains^ 

roughly 9 percent of the wo^rld's 'total ^olume of Jresh water in rakes. Another eleven lakes' have surface areas in 
- excess of 1,000 square miles each. When one cohsidiprs Canada's, river water, an estimated 2.5 million cubic feet per 
second of average discharge ^s about 6* percent of the estiipateii totd aVerage discharge of the world's rivers (4*0 * . 
million cfs)l , , • * * " . ' * ' >^ ' • - . <^ • ' 

. . . Various estimates, rangingjrom! 20 tq as high as 50 percent, have beefh made of the ^'Canadian sHaref" of the / 
""world's fresh water supply. In reality, kinowledge of the extent pf pur \(^ater resources is quijte. lilnited, exc^tip^ur 
highly developed regions.^ . - a - , -^^^ ^ o ftF ^ 

The fact that we do hot yet krtow even the extent of our fresh watei; resources is pne ir\0ication*of the need for 
attention to this su'biect. It is now time for realistic funding to be made available from Government sources to enaBle the . 
' academic community to undertake its share of this task.^ . * • ' . • ' 

Similarly, although oiir continental shelf equals abouti,40 per cent of our land mass, until very recently only a fe\v.*" 
universities had developed co-ordinated programmes in niarlne sciences; and Govejuments have not yet-seen &t to Itind * 
u^rf^ersity scientists to the cx^t required to»enable them to moynt major research progranMea ponce rned'^^ basic 
scientific dg^cr^ptions of our ocean boundaries. Consequently, efforts to produce fundamental tnformatidn relating to such 
inat4s^j3l^joc^an floor topography, major currents, ice Jistributiorj^,^and weather forecasting at sea have been almost V _ 
i* tot#y neglected. Because son^e-ofTfJSsTto^^ ofj-outine data gathering -than academic research, ", 

Ihey have traditionally been assigned as areas of^research;t0^Gorveirnm departments 4^atlier than to university reseafrch ^ 
•scientists. The result has been aMe:emphasizing of the research component and^ manpower training aspects of this. - 
important wOrk.' . . ^ * ' ^ ' . . ^' *' ^ , 

University Studies in oceanography could be greatly, enhanced if Government departments would take positive steps to 
. make their ships and other logistic support more freely available to.university fesearclfers. Such^n Open door policy ^ 
•should also appjy in other areas of xesearch activity such as fisheries Snd agriculture. Indeed, the large investment *6f 
""t^o^^m^pt departments in majo^ faciiities should be made more reely available to university researchers as a positive 
^icy. Such a policy would do .much to^facilitate and encourage r^earcli, both disciplinary and transdiciplinary, in oiir 
universities., in. particular, it Would bring valuable support to reseSffch oriented towards Canadian 'questions, sincte such 
.Government research facilities have usually be^n d^^velpped specifically to meet Canadian n^eds jand problems. 
. * • *'V- '. ^- . ■ , . . , ' 

As citizen^^jfl^'^Jrountry with so itiuch ocean coastline^ ^nd such, vast con^tinental shelves, Canadians have good re'ason 
to in the maintenance of a healthy marine environment and in rcWarch that will make possible the \ 

fwtirig^f^rievvable and non-renewable Resources from tl^e adjacent seas* It is natural, therefore, that Canadian 
repf^gsgirt^ in recent years many international meetings and conferences concerned with maritime 

jtfiiaJf^and th|^^ positioit of some world lea&rship at the Third Law of the Sea Conference held in 1974. 
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However, the expertise that has given (o. this country such respeci^d international sjatu^ has come from ju^t a handful of 
defeated people. It is clear that in the future we will require an army of experts to meet this countiy'^s need for 
knowledgeable people in the marine, sciences. ^' " . . 

The„much'heraldea programme for a scientific studji^ of the^ Gulf of St Lawrence and the Strait of Georgia- has ^ 
apparen^ly at last, been lijpprov^d by the Federal Government after many delays. Th^ .project, sponsored by Envirohjgient ^ 
Canada, is ihe first major fes^arch programme to b^ established under the Government's oceans policy, which wife 
• * aniXour)ced iVi l9r73!'Th'(p prbgramrfie/ which will include chemical, physical, biological, meteorologiod* geologig^al, 

econpntic'and soclologfcal studies, v^ill require t^e cd-operation'.of Federal and Pfevinci^l^Government de|)artments and. 
qg^nciesVuniv^/iltie§ anii.indtistry. Designed to provide- rhuch-needed new knowledge abbui tHe mtUfemid the* y 
managej«ent of resources over two lafg^^eas .of the jtoi\tinental ^elf, it ghould provide the kind oi[ihformatiQn\r2m£(da 
-will require it> nvee.t its national and scientific^csponsibilities foMhese a^as* Howevei^^ is only a beginning 

^to'^thie task^GTf Uevel(jpi'nf the'scientific and technplogical'.knoA^^ country jj o^ ptotecty^anage — 

- ./ and devi&lQp thd. vast marin^ resaurceS'Of its continents st^^ ' . . "^Zl^-^'-rr'^ 

^ ' The Conjmission receivefl.numero£is*%ubmis$ions commenting uijon the needjor tiiiiVerfities to devote^moXe attentioii, 
in both teaching ^nd reseafch, t© questions relatirygJo JTanada's «rtorhiou6 land mass*' As W|th ifsjarge pontinental' shaves, 
4he possession' of thisP^reat lari^d "mass places a'r^ponsibility ugjpn4his country ,'both to itself^hd to.tfie^inte|^ajipnld^ 
community /tp condupi^e .research required fpj' its conservation; managemenf and^evdopniehtf and to provide • ; 
• graduates' with, the requisite knowledge.and skills'tl^^ulfil this re«ponsibiiityrSo^ei^preserttations''t^^ \ 
> went s:o far as- tb argui^^liat if-we are not, as a country ^ prtpared' to face this responsibility,, we' should get gut pf - ' 

^ • the manger.; « . ^ . ' , * ' V- ^ =i * , 




• rentain largely, unasked and una/iswered. The answers *tO questions of thi^ kind "are' Hot alwaysJjMr^foUnd exclusively^n 




ex(i^f^40ns; haye theV received much eijcourageroent to do so from the Government dr. from their universities.^ 



cnowledge ain^ undej^jtanding of the'g^olo^y of the tbuntry is a vital pre'-condi}iont<i intelligent planning for the- 
ipnient ^fCanada, byipublic and privati^ &ei;tors alike. .CeqlogicaLgir^u/ngtances are often the main c^etermTnant of 



^e^elopr 

our envifpnm'erit^*, whether natural or cieveloped' Yet gieolbgy might Avell b^ described as tfie- neglected science'iB terms of 

basrc 




was not juntil 1969 that a compre^iensive set of geologicaj airid geophysic*drmaps of Canada was issuedv ThjSre.had been tiO i 
geological map of apy kind Vof the whole islaiid of Kewfoundland published.prior to 1967* Ironiaally, geblp^^^ 
Canadian Universities had'long i?efore th^Ji done soifie.&xcerient v^'ork of^this type^.ifi Africa^ Peru/'the Caribbean and ; , . " 
"^niaqy othej re;gio;is of thevglobe.^ ^ , ' ^ ' ; \ * ^ . v \* ^ ^ • . '*V/»-,'" u • /, *' 

y ' -■ ■ . •■' - ■ * V" \' , ■ • ; ■ : • '\ > : -^^ •■ . ' ■ 

tJeggraphy'v.too, is an Impbrtant field oCstudy Yor.€anadittns^'6ne tliat shoiifd be of natural^and particular interest givph ^. 
, / the imrtiensity and'div^rstty of qur territory. The.2S4 pa]^es;of maps, graphs, tables and notes of the new^NatioHqllA tlas^^^^^ 
' of Canada dl^monstrate superbly the vitarcuntribution'^eography ean rriak« to*bLii*^perception and underlstanding of this ' 
: country.. Yet geography also aj^pe.a*rs to bif a neglected discMpHne. at a siiTprjsing'numbef of Canadian universities^ For, - • - 
exampte, there i^ not a single Vell-deyeloped depaftment^or geography i^^^ wntU just a few yeW ^go' 

' " there was nol'Wen* a single, course offered ia*geo^raphy at^ahy of rjie universities of th^^entire fegion/Attmany ' - . 

universities in other parts of panada, gi^ograpljy is^§till an underd^cveloped study and* its intpor^tance'to an understanding < 
^ our country is not yet fully recognized i)y4hdse*responsible for the planning of curriculum and research policy,® :^ 

^ — \ - v. .. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■:■ • ^ - .^^1.^^ . fa ^ _ 
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In zoology little research has^bften done on most Canadian mammals, despite an upsurge of activity in this field in 
recent years. Alihoiigh some Canadian species, such as the c^ibouy»have been studied In depth, otliers ha^e" received ^eant 
attention and pthers virtually norie at all. In fact, as ajecent stu^has pointed out, *little is known about o\ir native^ 
mammals, virtually^ no research at all Iws been done on some spSCie^, and the work on other groups has not been ^ 
integrated*.' Yet, aS ano^heircomrrientat^ has noted, i^Ave haye any pretentions to a national identity, which I believe 
essential, surely we must have an understanding of the animils an4 plants of\he Canadian environment'.* ^ 

' 4 > ^ - ' * *' * ' * ■ ' 

The chapter on the Canadian component in education for the professions outlines in some detaij[ underdeveloped 
aspects of scientific research and teaching related to Canada number of professional fields at Canadian universities. It 
.points out, for example: that despite th6 great economic^ iAiportan'ce- oC forests to Canada, only recently has graduate 
v^training in forestry teen available at Canadian juniversities and basic research requirements in this held are still not being 
me^;,that nursing in Canada, at,i^6th the urjdergraduaje graduate levels, continues to re^ almost exclusively upon 

• kixtbooks and supplementary literature\published in the United States; that medical education in Canada has yet to 
deVelop a major- national prqgramm^bf teachinjg, researcf; and service relating to'tlTe special health care problems of > 
Canada's rentbte areas and tho^e^sulting from^'Canada's maritime ^exposure'; that there is anx excessive reliance i|pon .» 
intported techniques ol^^pntent in many brancBes of surch professional science prog'tammes as agriculture, engineering, and 
architecture and buildi^ sciences; an*^ that, an many professfonal scientific fields, there is a serious lack of trained 
personnel'(for jex^mpk, marine scientists and marine engineers) to*deal with problems of special interest to Canada. 

i ' ' ■ . ■ - • ' 

Briefs* to the Commission lariiented the lack of priority given by university science researchers and teachers to problerns 
■ relating to environment, to resource management and especially to conditions resulting from Canada's northern location. - 
Such briefs prten argued that Canada is failing to^anagei her resources properly because many pf those responsible fpr > 
resource management have been^trained in- techniques developed in other countries with warmer climates. AnothCT brief ^ 
stated that almost nil Canada's university-level cpuPses pn ^ecology, on respl^rce^management and on organisms are\based 
von^ course materials originating in- the South. Mri'all Canadian upi^rsities I know of, only three^ courses are dedicated 
/ /^entirely tQ>boreal or northern ecology .',Jhe Commission wa&^rprised to discover that^only a few universities are 

condUcting^serious rese^lt^h into. permafros| or ice. Probl^s of spqw loadi;ig on roofs and other effects of sno\^ have also 
recejyecf almost nd att^tion by Canadian univprsity scientists, although the National Research Council has done excellent 
y/ork in thiy area. The Commission leatned of one instance in which a promising student who did undertake \ thesis in 
. this field only thtee, yeafs ago found, as did his supervisor, that he had to work almost entirely with Russian an 

Scarflftiijavian Iiter4<|,urei Unfo/tunately, his knowledge and taf^nt were then lost to Canada when;^p6ri the^^^npletion of 
. Wi thesis, he^WaTWi-ed as a^ consultant by the^Snp^w^^tce and Permafrost Research Establishm^t of Jjie States 

*:. Research and teaching conccrimg CanalJa^s 'Nor one bf the most fertile fields for Canadian studies. What is 

. more, the .fifiure of the^people pf the.Nqrth and of. their ^environment is^becoming increasingly, dependent upon the - 
availability of good scientific knoWle^ge'^ about the*^^ and of people efjpctively trained in its use. A recent report 
•prepared for , the ^«IRC niakes very. clear the ne^d for much more sciefntifiJfcsearch in many different fields relating to the 
' Canadian Arctic.^ ^ Tlic repprt jiiakes .very^tlear, too,' the tirge^nc^ that thl research be done before man proceeds^, further 
wM development ^pcqjects* in this vast rdgipn without kno>^ng what may *be the environmental and ecological 
•cohsequences of his actions. Unfortunately, as the *report no * ^ ^ , ' ./ 

. ^ "Ea datCj Arctfc enyifiS'nmental studies have.al^ruxst always followed the ecologicM harm; as such, usua^ practicp/tias 
.=» Y meant. that the cause of a phenomenon has 'only been researched after tlie fact. , ^ ^ ' 

The Eedy Report documents.', with page after' page 'of specific examples, the need for more basic scientific research 
' 'concernlhg ahiiost every aspectVf the Canadian Arctic. The report, also illustrates the necessity'Pf having^ex tensive impact 
studies *that precede, not follow, developmental" prdje^tH,. N:jLimerous briefs and representations to th^^tfomniission afso 
' underline^ these* ^oints-'in a thorough a1nd.compellirtJ»;fnanner., It is surely not only legitimate, essential, to examihe 

* v the possibte -ltt1p;?ct cH' man-made p^rdjij'cts on the -ecology ^ the environment- and the (feople,^>f a region bef6re proceeding 
.-^with tKfimc Suth t]iiestions. ds 'what will bo the conscqnencesTor the streams, rivers an^;^l€kes? Tor the water table itself? 

for^^quati'<; plants- and artinKils? fpr^bords aiul mammals? for vegetation? ; for the J^m^inl for adjacent salt-water 



Y^^Y^-shorehnes. fsta^itics^ and sea beds? ami fpr the hiim^n pupulatioQ?,' 



must^all b;^^^nsidered.and answered. 
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Despite its present and potential iniportancQ for thcCanadiiuV Arctic, 'few impact studies have been published 
^' ^xoncernin^.the mining industry. NOr liaye the* serious' problems ofwaste disposal under notthern conditions yet^been 
^adequately researclied,-;^despite/many indications that this may prove to be one of- the greatest problems arthe Arctic in 
thejuture. Although there is evidencclhat 'ihe Arctic environment is favourable fqr^the long survival ofMiseas^' producing . 
organisms'/ far too little is known (ibout' Arctic ecology'k) make any 'broacl general statements about the possible 
effects of pollution, reseurch tro'date of those "scientists who have examined tllis problem, however, does'suggest that 
man's activities could have a much worse impact on the Arctic ecosystem, and in-much less time than it has taken in a^iy 
of the other regi^6ris"'or'th^^;y^r1d.*^ A,nd "yeT^qne scientist has remarked,«'the beached of some of our^ost remote 
Ari;tic Islands aire littenMTwith plastic bags jerf jiuman excrement grounded ashore after drifting from sonie northern s 
putpost J|f our ciUtufe ^ " . ^ / 

.■■ .y ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ^ ■/ . . <*. 

•Thus in^both applied and basic research a great deal of attention jieeds to be devotdd^ito^the Canadian Arctic. The 

situation presents an enormousNchallence to" the Canadian scientific comniunity, in which univermy-based scientists ^ill 

have a very large part to play. Moreover, universityscientists may well find that they will often have a special rob to play 

in establishing the facts in cifcumstarij^es* in which the research findings of private corpor^tiorfs and Government studies 

are frequently at odds, and smwjnimes are -not publishe^J at all or only after long delay;s<^Tbe problem of concealijient of 

data and of research :fi nding<^ras been commented upon in characteristically fo ftli right ;way by the Executive Director 

. bfHhe Science Council/€ff.C^ada: . - i* 



/ - 
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«1 think there is^rtorc concealment of facts going on- npw than at any previoi^tim^ in my life, but I do not know 

whether gov<rrnment or industry are the biggest culprits.'They are both blact as the ace of spades,*^ 

^ )■ - % 

The preblems caused by restrictions imposed on the distribution of datajrallected by many scientific groups in the 
■ Arctic have also..been noted by the Environment Protection Board and by/many sciehtists conducting research in^this 
region.^ ^ Secrecy and slowness in'^nblishing scientific data have often jhad unfortunate consequences, including the . 
unnecessary repetition of many expe'rhnents. It is surely both irresponsible and wasteful to withhold for long th6 findings 
of scientific research, unless for very good cause. The Commission would/urge tltat-tift^e suits of scientific studies 
sponsore-d both by Government and by private corporations, in the North and eJsewli^e, be made accessible to others in ^' 
» scientific community, and indeed to. the public, much sooner th^Ji^ now feften tfre.case.* 

^ A fuller participation by tiniversityjibased scientists in research relating to tlJJ;^Ca^^adian North will require both greater/ 
tiovtfrnnient financial support and encouragement and more recognition of the import^ince. of such work'by. the university 
communit)^. Until recently most university scientific work relating to Canada's No^:t<K^has been the pr0duct of,sho^rt,;lIerm, 
; summer-time visits by academics and graduate students, who haVe thus been exp^iencmg the' Arctic in the least typical 
part of the year. While nvar^y types of work' (ror*example,loi|fe aspects of biological research) .Can be done in the ^ 
Summer, theje are large areas of study and research requiring year-round investigation - inckiding-winter experience. The 
need now is for longer-term research projects, rpther than three months in li canoe. Advance^planning and 'sure funding 
ai-e^essCntial in order thilt siich projects can be sustained over a period of time.. They will often be on a largt scale and / 
involve the part ic i pa tion^^^f several d^parlnfents or ttisti^futions. In addition to the research accomplished, such activity will 
often provide new and expanded oppoi^mities for^graduAte studies and for field work and new credit courses in 
undergraduate studies. I V 

The Arctic Rose a r-ch and T*raJ^i{ing Cejltre (ARTC) at Rankiii.inlet in the N^rthvvest Territories/1s an example pf how. 
some university scienti^sts arejE^ying U/meet *the need for on the spot year-rpundy/esearch and..tr^ining> relating/to the " 
" North. The Centre was est^ished in l%6 by the Insfitute-for Northern Studi<^of the University of Saskatchewan, with 
the objective of nufturingMnter^t in^ research and academic teaching c^ncearnnlg the Ndr^K^in/all appropriate disciplines. 
In additltnrto technioM equipmefi-b^ARTC provides such.fiicijUics as a l;^ra)py-seminiu^oor^; a laboratory, 
° study-bedrooms, oH^es and* catering Lonveniences. I hc Centre^us. thc/mcit^on, .an^l^innili/s. /or courses in arctic 
geography and aprfnropology, both foj; degree crcditv and in i?skin"^lansiiage^,-/lf^also serves as a base for research in many 
diverse fields in each of the natural scienccfi^thi Social .sa<mcesxihe aoplien sciences and* the pfoTessuons. Research ' 
conducted^ or from the Centre over the past nine ye^ ha> dealt Vith cultural anthropology,' physrcal anthropology,* 
linguistic archaeology, geology, geography, fish aruKan'mal pathofogy, vertebTate ecology, ^engineering, plant ecology, 
O _ jofogy, dentistry, metlicine, [psychology, liclfep<^io^, tn^cejlo^^ ornithology, fine arts and demography. 
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It has, thus,-been a major goat of the Centre *to encourag^HilL^esearch which, while being academically respectable and 
df^iijih quality, can at the same time make sorne contribUtioln to the riorth of the countrjf tis a' whole'. The Cehtre has 

wof^ed toward^^ttie integration and cd^(xlination of studies seeking, ydie re possible, to accumulate a sound body of 
analytically^oterrel^table knowledge about the >ki|Th. ARTC has encouraged interest and participation in its'work bjjt; 
scholars firqm oth<^ univershies.' The large number? of<hose who have now taken advantage ^fAhis welcoming po!t(^, ' 
coming frpm^arly every^ university Canada as well as^omtnany other countries, ijidicates the lively interest in the 
approach the Centre' has adopted.' . ' . * • * 



\ ThHong list of nee^s for research, training, opera{ions, ai: d physical facilities sugge5te4^by the Arctic Research and ^ 
.'Tpiiaing Centre in it^ brief to tlie Commission may incrtcatc jion^ethirig pf the scope for expanded research and teaching in 
and about the Canadian North at the post-secondary level. In' the k^ienceSjftid jelated fields this list includes: research in 
geography*, tran$porlatio^ and communications; integrated rej;ional^tiidie|^^ the Keewatjn'Teiritpry.; sdcial, economic, ^ 
demographic and logistic analyses on a jegional and* area- basii; carel\jti^ and executed -stui^es in culturaKi 

anthropology, sociology arjd psychology that could contribute serimi^ both to the body of knowledge in these fields 
;jaff the creation of constructive pi^blic' policies; further dojctlmentafion and analysis in the appropriate biological 
sciences; intensl/e multi-disciplinary ecological studies; envifqniJjjental studies; the provision of meteorological services to a» 
variety of rese^fch disciplines and an on:going cliinatolo^ical ijecording programmer pure and applied research in 
psychology ary! education: and more pn 4 hi; spot research in jirledicine, genetics, nutrition; respiratory and gastro-intestinal' 
diseases, iVienlaJ illness, stress and epidemiology. In ^11 these areas it is necessary to inyolve^the. Eskimo people more 
actively in as|is(ing\^itK trfe research, indeed, they should be encouraged to indicate what they perceive to be the . / 
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The Arctic Research and Training Centre.has already accomplished a great deal and it has dene so on a financial 
shoestring -It needs and deserves substantially fncreased public pupp5rt,'^bdth because of the intrinsic scientific and social 
. value of the workMhat it is doing and because ot* the impprtanie of this work to the Canadian community. For the same 
reasons, the important activities conducted by^Jgi parent body, jthe Institute of Northern Studies, and .by. several orfiej; 
university* institutes, centres and prbgramraes of* northern studies merit and require additional finartcial support from the 
public purse and frpm private donors. These^qthec&Mnclude: the^ Boreal Institute for^N^orthern Studies at„th^ University of 
Altierta. Jihe Centre d^^tudes nor^liqUes de TUniversite Laval, thei Centre de recherche du Moyen-Nord de. ri/niversitc du 
Quebec a Chicqutimi, fhe extensive jiorthern studies programmed at McGiJI University and the Universite de Montreal, and 
the developing programme, of studies c(tncerned with northern Newfoundland and.L^brador.at Memorial University. 

The establishment of the ARTC in 1%6 recogni/ed th'e serious need for a university-based- programme of research, and 
teaching permanently located in the Canadian Arctic, However, nearly a decade lifter, ^it is still the only permanent centre 
with a teaching conjponent operating at' the post-secondaryi leyol in the Canadian 1>Iorth: The inttfest it has aroused and 
its ren^rkable success to date, as well' as the obvious needs for far more teaching^and research relating tjo'the North; point 
to the desirability and feasibility of now taking ^ome further, definito^teps to* expand' academic jcesourccs in tfie ;North on 
. rTlong'term an(l^cohtinuing basis. In the chaptpr'on community colleges the Comm^^ion has suggested^'tlk desirability qf 
estabRshing one or more communrty colleges in the NOrth,' perhaps one below the treeline aiid one ajbove the tree line in 
Eskitiio Vountry/aiid* it wishes to repeat suggestionMn the coh^^ ' ' , , ; * 

/^'Beyond this lha Commission recommends'that ferious consideration be given to the establishqietlt of the, nucleus- of a 
univefsitytirl the Ncryi. l^h malting this recommendatfon' the Commissior\ does not H'live iii mind the instant creatipn of a 
university with exten^sjve physical plant*. Nor does i^ propose that Juoh a^university shoufd necessarily be^annedjn the 
traditional iorin and pattern of such irtstitutions iq^ tlte South. Th6 Commission is suggesting that -now is the^ime to 
establish/ in tfie North, oil a pgrmaneni basis, a limited Vniversity programme'optqigching antl research adapted Tbsm^et 
the distinctive neechif th<^ Theiiprogramme, for e)fapiplc% shqiilJ serve ancl give expression to ttie cultures orth^ 

original pedlpies .of Jhe NdVt'h',. in mddition .to providihg*«J|'base for teacliing.aml.^tudyi^rclatipg lo otfier northern needs anfi 
circuinstances. Therein p has is in the planning fqr sudi a yniversity^ nucleus might well be en an ifiaj»inative and extensive 
use of 'th© technology .of conlraunications.* ® Itjs clear t'hat, throufeh the -exploitatjon of naturaj.rdsoiirces, substantial . 
vveallh fs ai)out to l)e removed from the Nortjv. It seems reasonable, and prudent, that some'sfhall part' of this wealth'be . 
Japped to serve the long-terni^educationaf requirements of tliose living in thjs regijjp. . , 
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Against this. it will be argu^ed that there is nof yet the population in the North to support such an institution. > 

However, such arguniems were also used some sixty years ago by those who thought then that it was nonsense to 

estaBli^h'the nucleus of a upiyersity in Alaska. In retrospect, it 6eems clear' that, the right decision was taken by those who 

looked beyond these arguments and proceeded to lay the foundaticvis/Qr a University of Alaska in 1917. The fact that 

the nucleus of this University was estiablished theh, \^eh the population of Alaska was similar, to the present population - 

of 0'anada*s northern territories, meant that it could grow with the State, re^ortding toMts needs, and playing a vital role 

in it3 development. . ' |. ' j 

t 

* * ' * ' f ' < 

In addition, and perhaps as an immediate step towards the eventual establisiiment of a university in .the North, the ' 

Commission recommends that one or two Universities open extension depaittment? in some of the far northern 

communities, to help provide 4heir inhabitants with lciarning and training oi>porlunities not otherwise accessible -Jo them. 



.Yvi conjunction ,witU»such developments in the North, much more should; be done to provide students at the existing 
Canadian universities in the South with a knowledge, awareness and understanding of their northern heritage and of its 
implications for this country and for their lives! Just how far this is from being dorie now is indicated by the estimate of 
a dopartmentaj chairman at one university, which has had a long tradition. of northern inv^ement, that 'only about 1% 
of our students get en(3ugh exposure to develop any sort of consciousness' of the north*. He, and others, emphasized to 
the Commission the necessity of giving more attention tb the Canadian North in apprcgpriate areas of the sciences 
curriculum, as well ^s in the social sciences and humanities. The need for more travel and research funds to enable 
graduate students to work in the North wjas often noted, it was also frequj^ntly suggested tnat it'woltld be useful to 
'Arrange for those undergViiduates pursuing a major interest relating to this region to be able iro spend a period of time there 
in the^r senior years; as part of their regular academic progranime. They have tly»-e?^ifiiicnce now only if they succeed in 
'Obtaining**!! sumniGT job. 

At the secondary level of, education^ it should be noted that the Youth SciJi^cQ Foundation Summer Science Progratn 

is'aiready making a useful contribution to increasing knowledge and awarenesslof Canadian scientific concerns among 

promising stiidents. Under the auspices of the F'oundation, thjrty bf the brightest Grade 11 and 12 students in Canada 

spend four weeks in t^e summer dilcussing^and studying the various ({isciplines iVtvolved in identifying and solving 

environmental pri)blems. The aim is to develop within the students originality and independence of thought and a critical 

approach to problem-solving. The environmental thelne introduces tFtese future leaders of science in Canada to pie' 

interdiscipHftaTjTapproach to complex problem-§olving and to some of the urgent environmental problems facing Canada. 

All students are on scholarship. The total cost'of approximatel/'$2S,000 is borne by the Federal Government and by 

various private sources. The Program is a small but siigtiificant investment' in our jjjouth, and in the future of Canadian 

science; it 'deserves support. It might, indeed, be desirable to assist- and encourage the Youth Science Foundation iio* 

epiargc its activities to include scverjil of tliese special science seminars each summer, perhaps to be held in different.regions 

of the country. J ♦ ' . • 

If' - <" 

The Commission^received many comments and submissions concerning science in !he»undergraduate cutriculum. But no 
subject concernilig curriculum receisveti more cqmment than the netd to equip science 'stu1l6nts wiih a better knowledge 
of loniemporary and historical Canadian society, and the parallel- need to' ^quip non-science students with a. better 
knowledge and understanding of the important part played by science in our society. To take the second point first: as' - 

'matters now stand, universities in Canada are producing each year thousapds.of graduates whose knqwledge and^ 
understanding of the role played by science in our total culture and^in theif lives is minimal to zero. The point has been 
put clearly and -bluntly by Dr James Guillet in his observation that *the vast, majority of university and college (arts) 

'graduates af^^-^mntiAcally illiterate^ This sijTUation is perpetuated as many of these graduates, in turn, become 
teachers and/or parents, ^^or studcints irt non-scfence courses the problem, essentially, is that not enough attention is being 
given at the post secondary level to«the provision of general education concerning the sciences; vittually all university 
kience courses are designed only for students specializing in one of the §^ientifi.c discipliijes. As Dr 'Quillet point?* out, a 
satisfactory Way has yet to be founcj to niiirntain the traditions of excellence in the specialist discipline while providing 

^for the needs of Jxtudi'nts for whom a science course is a peripheral subject, either because they arc majoring in a different 
branch of science or because they are not majoring in the sciences at aH. Moreover, most textbooks suitable for use in 
such, general science courses are published in the United States and deal .with An>crfcan thl;mes. ^ ' 

J* The Comnyssion is encouraged by recent initiatives in this regard undett^^ken by the Ciiemical Education Division of 
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•the Chemical Instiuife oP.Caiiatla';Jhe. Executive of,<h^ Pjvision has devmed a great deal of attention to the nea\l for 
basic ewursvs for studlMits in the non-scicncds that cair provide both iicadjjmic rigpur and a non-Spcciali/ed approach to the 
study scieiitiftjjk conce|its ati^^lipph'c^Mions^ wit}! sfpecific emphasis on Qanadian^problems. Towards- t-his end, it'has . 
solicited, the 'help 5^ all intefeste.d ntembers of the Chemic^.Hnstitute of CinaduMn-groviding informatiog for an 
evaluation of existing courses and texjual material and in suggesting tQpics of special relevance to che^tiistry in Canada. 
The Institute sponsored a-s/mposium to explore th4s^\)ject in 1974. ' 

The*Commission commends the XT he im? a I Institute? of Canada for these initiatives, and encourages other scientific *^ 
associations, universities. colll>ges and award-granting councils tor plto a, higher priority upon the jieM for general science 
. courses and fox textbooks suitable for use in such courses. T^enc is a strong caje to be made foj; requiring all university 
studtifts to tak^i^n intrqductory course in the sciences that ^vould ^ive to ^hem some basic knowledge and understanding 
of the' part science -pl^ys in our. culture and sotiety. At the least, such a course, well-planned and of a good academic 
s^dUdarll, should be avaiTable at eyery university as an option open to students'not^majoring fn science. 

TJie canverse is also trlic. It iiiay^well be dtime to require students majoring in the sciences to take courses that will 
provide them with at least a -basic ^owledge and understanding of the society within which they live. Tlie Commission 
received numerous briefs and ropreseniayi/hs.'"from scientists and npn-scientists alike, urging this point. The dean of one 
graduate faculty ih die scie/ices reported tH;)t many Canadian .students, even at thq postigraduate levef, have little or np 
knowledge of this'Liot>rtiry or of, its^nstituti^ts.^" difftcult, and even dangerous, for ^ch students to 

proceed to fOrther academic or professional quaiiffeHipns without-some better understanding of the society within whith 
they will be applying th^ir specialized knowledge. ^ . ^ • , ^ \, 

'Wc» find a general- lack of a^ardness ^often bordering on ignorance among students entering this programme, of 
' contemporary and historical Canadian society. TJiey have toojjttle understanding of what^ I call "the social dynamic 
of Canadian society" ^ndaj^Httle understanding of the structure. of our society, including its-institutions and the 
oature of functions pcrfcvfmcd. . . - . 

• - ' * ; - - ^ • - ■* ' ^ ' 

The Commission recommends' that cotfrses be availabjc, at least ,as: an option, ihaf would enable aH science students to 
study the history, institutions, and social and i^yltural traniewcrk of their society, ^and also to examine the role of the*- 
scientist in this society. - ^ * ' , ' " 

•NJaiiy briefs and a* presentations to the Cominission reflected the growing interest in science policy i/t^ 'd subject in it^iclf 
for study and debate. This is. indeed, an important area now requiring the same kirid of sustained research and-a^ttention 
that has loug been given by the academic community to^other aspects of public policy. As the Senate Special Compiittec. 
on Science Policy has observed. *the 'standard and quality of life' in fliis country will be largely determined by the way in 
which the people and their institutions respond to tlu? prospects ^nd perils of the application crl" science and 
tedinoli)gy\r[^ The, Commission recommends that teachin^and research in' the' field ofsciend: policy be more fully 
recognized as an appropriate clement in the academic curricuhim and jn university' reseairch activities, both m the sciences 
afid ih tlic social sciences. > .j • *' • 

The .Conunission must also report that it -received many representations expfressing concern af the large numbers of 
foreign tiacultyr members holding positions hi teaching and rcseaj;chNn4he sciences a't'Catiadiaii universities. This issue is 
fully examined in the cjiapter on hujiian resources and rec<)nmi end at igiis^'re* made there on this subject. However, It 
shoujd be noted hcrt; that such representations pt\en argued 'that thwe is a close i-c^lationship between the citizenship or 
academic biickgroiind ot a person and his likel]^ interests in tcacHrng and research.-^On the basis of this argument, it was 
frequently suggested that the lack of attentiim to Canadian circumstances and problems in^the science curriculwurahd jn 
research programmes resuFted. in part at least, from the fal't that 'non-Canadian faculty'members are often not interested ^ 
in Canadiait questions. One brief, for cxumple. charged that"*;h si-ftable scnnda>in ("aliadian universities is the nuinber of 
faculty members in the Natural Sciei^es whose entire prolessio^iai interests kc in other continents'. • '. 

It is difficult 40 prove or disprove s\i(*h charges, or even to identify and acquire firjii dilt^tipon which some r*:asonable 
judgement could be iikkIc. However, it my be helpful to make two obscfvutions here. First.' the numbe^^of 
non-Canjdians liofding full-tinK' teai hlnv pusitions in'tl1^ sciences* is indeed br^, •although not* as large as is the case in 
many fields in the humanities and siu i-al^ciences. J)ata gathered By StiTtistics Canada for ^073'l^>74 indicates, for 
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- example, that of university faculty members holding fuIl-tiWappointments in^'th^year at Canadian universities over forty 
per cent, were non-Canadians in geography.(46.3%) and mathemlrtjics cent were non-Canadians 

in sMch ftelds as biology (34. 2s? ), chemistry (33.695il^eology (33.6^]&),Dhysics i20J%)^^n^oo\og}/ (38.6%). In 
engineering just under thirty per cent (27.4%) are non-Canadians. The f^es^are even mo>e^ilqng when examined on a 
regional basis. For example, well over' half of the full-time faculty membets m^eqgraphy in ^stm^nada in that year 
, were non-Canadians and very nearly one-quarter (23.9%) were citizens of the United States. Similarly, in matheaiajtics/ 
. more than half of the full-time faculty members, in Western Canada we^e non-Canadians and over one^fifth (2^1 .6%> were 
American citizens. In biology nori,-Canadians comprised more than 40 per cent of the faculty members in both the . ■ 
Atlantic and the Western I^rovinces. In zoology 60 per cent of the tull-timelfaculty members in' the Atlantic Provinces 
were non-Canadians. The Commission's research indicated that i\o other country in the world had numbers of full-time 
foreign faculty in the sciences that even remotely approached these high propprtions.^ 

. . "Second, it seems reasonable to'suggest that the responsibilities qf a university teacher to his students include soaie 
obligation to relate to them jt*fFeetively as a leacher. To do this a teacher must 'know and understand wha^t jcinds of • 
Tcnowledge and cxperiencq. his students T)ring with them into the lecture hall or laboratory Vrom their hom^ environment 
and previous schooling in order-that he can relate what is taught and its manner of teaching to these conditions. Thus he 
can tonsure that his studentsAre>quigN other things, with the knowledge that will help them to live and work 

effectively in their own partic^i^m'^etj^. Jh obligation applies to Canadian and non-Canadian faculty members alike. 

The remark^ made by the Commission this chapter are not intended to suggest that Canadian problems br 

conditions ari^ being ignored in research and teaiHiltig^fV^h^^ the university system. HoweveY, it is clear 

that in many instances studies that deal with the Cana^iiir^l^^ re^tve4ittk4UL^ ind that^any^'arfeas of 

research and teaching in the sciences of special importance to C^fi^rart^^ and 
in some cases entire university science departments, are devoting an enorrnbus^dtot^^flTrTie and effort to science 
interests that have important Canadian dimensions. But many others emphasize What one brief referred to as 
*convcntil)nal problems research and teaching interests which often are barely distinguishable from those to be found in 
the LInitec] States or Europe, which are well worked over, and from which the benefits to Canada in t^is of meeting 
Canadian priorities and objectives are not necessarily , significant*. 

The Commission hastens to add that tliese short-comings are by no means all the result of neglect by the university 
community. In many of .the neglected areas, particularly in research, it' hasr appaVenVly been difficult if not impossible to 
obtain funding from Canadian agencies. In others the money made available was insufficient for the purpose. In still other 
- cases Xiovernment laboratories luid a virtual tTlonopoiy arid were noi about to share it. An additional problem, as noted 
earlier in this cliapter, is that many university scientists arc understanduhjy.reluctant to involve themselves in the study of 
problems and phenomena .relating specif ically, to C^inada if they know that Vgood deal of information of great 
. - importance to their study will not be, available to them, but will be reserved for the private consideration of Government 
analysts and private corporations. I he Commission's investigations indicated that there are indeed, af any given time, great 
masses of researched scientific data in Ihe" possession of.GoVernment departments and private cot:porMons of which" 
independent university-based scientists may not be aware,,or to which they may not be- given access. This witjiholding or 
conc65ltng.x)f researched scientific findings poseS serious problems for the independent academic scholar.^,* 

' On ^he.'hasis of the representations received and of its own inquiries, the Conmission concluded that what Ts needed f 

^ now is a mujch greater conscious emphasis upon Canadian aspects of scientific activity afCanadian universities, a stronger 
willingness to discover ways in whiciruniversily research and teaching in sciehces can be related to Canadian. problems and 
opportunitie,<; and a recognition 6y Government and tfie public that universities cannot meet thi^ challenge without 
subs^tantiai additional financial suppoiU In presenting 'this concliision, the Commission wishes to stress that it is nqt trying 
, to downgrade scientific researeh or teaching that may have little or no specific relevance for Canada. On the contrary, the 
^ * Commission warns against the dangers of over-stressing national interests in science. Just as Canadian art is not limited to 
pamtihg Canadian sjjbjects. Canadian ^cicnce' is nol, anS should not, be limited to themes with' specific or immediate 
Canadian relevance. All scientific work should be of universal interest and, oftdn, of universal application. As already 
i\oted, Canadian scientists have made grea-t progress ifi achieving, international recognition for their contributions both to 
the development of fundamental knowledge and to its application. The experience of a number of countries that have 
-^-^^^jVi'ted their scientific efforts to matters of immediate national importance are vivid r^irftlers of how real the dangers of 
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setting such limits can be. Several countries that pac§ were in the forefront in scientific rese^arch are no longer leaders, at 
least in pUrt because Goveriiment insisted that their science bp undaly restricted and directed towards national cbhcerns as 
perceived and defined by politicians. The expansion of research in areas of Scientific -in^uir^'of directland immediate 
relevance to Canada should not take place at th?f expense of the gfee and unrestricted basic research that is the key to 
fundainenTal scientific knowledge.* " ' n ' \^ ~ ' \ 

Nor should such expansion take place at the expense of helping Canadians to kedp abreast of scientific advances in 
other countries. It is, of course^ essential that Canadian scientists be able- tb take advantage of, or take iri*to account, 
scientific initiatives outside the C9untry, even when these may not appear to be of spq^^ific relevance to Canada. Moreover, 
opportunities for Canadian scientists to join with scfentists of ofher- countries in co-operative and comparative studies ' 
, deserve strong support.^ ^ The resolution of m^any Canadi!in problen)§ rests on research that would be classified as 
iijtcTnaii^al. However, such research will often more "rca4ily benefit Canada if it is done in -this country. - ^ ' ^ 

• ' . " ' 

• " " ■ ■ - ^ ■ *^ 

Transdisciplinary and Co-operative Apprdadies^ tct , — — ^ ^ - 

Canadian Studies in the Sciehc^^^^ 

In. both teaching and rcseaxch in Canadian studies in the sciences, it will often be helpful to make use of apprpachcs that 
cut across disciplinary lines and involve cFose co-yperation*" between various depar^^nts within a university, or between 
several universities, or between universities and Govjirnmcnf.and, industry. The- slow development, i^htil very recently, of 
transdisciplinary and co-operative approaches in the sciences in Canada may, indeed, have been a^factor in the lack of 
attention accorded to some areas of scientific study of particular interests to Canadians. In comparison with GanSda, such 
approaches appear to be mo'rc- advanced in the United States, in the Ufiitcd Kingdom and ia several other conntrics, 
where a good many scholars have appreciated for son^ yeajrs npw that,. with rapid dcYelopments in knowledge and ; ^ , 
technology, it is increasingly^ difficult for onc^pcrson, working within tV»c confines of onq discipline, to tackle certain ^ 
kinds of problems without the assistance «f other scicntisJls \yorking'fn various other disciplines and fields. ' - 

This tliemc was effectively developed by br Alexander King, the Uhairman of the, International Federation of Institutes 
of Advanced Research, when he delivered the annual Science l*oHcy Foundation lecture recently in London. Dr King , , 
called for a fuller participation .by thc-scicntific community in the attaftk on important social i^robleijis and argued that it 
was often essential that research directed towards )hese problems should be genuinely transdistiplinary. Dr King nolcd 
that much lip servk'6 is'paid to th^ need for multidisciplinary or transdisciplinary research and co-opcration, butthaft.tlTC 
reality is still uivimpressivc. with the. current levels of such resciirch far fiefow'the critical threshold fequired |o make any* 
significant impact.^ In his vievV a transdisciplinary attack on irjttjlectu^il and .materfal problems wgs necessary Tor bpth the 
penetration into areas of human ignorance arid the solution .of the problems of contemporary Wciety. F-aced with the- 
growing and increasingly complex probL^ns of energy, the cpvironment. ant] the Tood-health-pO^(Ilation' situation, the 
scientist working on his own. Dr King suggested, was impotent; as w;is.*tbe engineer, the economist'of the politician. Fact) 
could propose only fractional solutions. *lf this is truiv^ience jjolicy.can-hV^'jy conceived or implemented'ih ^ 
isolation, but. must be evolved in articulation with economic, social, cdiKafcnai and other. policies!, he concluded. 

,Scholars from different disciplines can co-Aperate on a project in a number of >vays. theif co-operatibrijnay range 
' from 'the comnUinication of ideas to the mutual -integration of organizing cXjnccpt.s,^nictho4ology, procedures, • 
epistemology. terminology and data and the joint organization of research anil educational undertakings.? ^ In any case; a 
number of scientists stressed, both in briefs and letters to^fhc Commission aijd aft its publi(? hearings, tRat, in the years 
ahead, Canadian st^ientists will he faced fruirc and more with problems rcquinpg co-operative -research efforts to..achieve 
solutions. ,Sevcral pointed out that universities^ arc particularly suited to yndcrtake such co-ope/aliv.e research endeavours, 
,For 4i\ample, huge development projects like the projSosed.Miickenzie Valley Pipeline and the James Bay HydCoelec'tric ' 
Hrojcct provide challenges that will require the closest co-operation betw^ecn natural scientists, social scientists and 
humanists to ensure that tliese projects serve the puhlic interest' in cnv1n>nihen{al, economic. and SA)cial terms. As one brief 
put it; . ' • ' ' . * . • ^ ' ; 

J No one will quarrel with the 'fact that our technology lias an enormous impactful our^economic iijid social life. All 
IP" too often recently* we have come up against stumbling blocks \ the energy crisis, pljlution; etp. The bro'd& 
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opportunity for inferdisciplinary and somewhat mofe reflective sflWy makes the university^ an ideal setting/(o take a 
long look at the choices which confront Canada In soihe ways these long looks from the university can Joe 
nji6)'re dispassionate and broader in their sensitivities than th/ government departments usually charg£dj;i^vith ^their 
implementation. ^ 



Nevortjieiess^here was some feeling that university scientists may be ill-prepared to addres? th^fnselves to thes.e 
problems because of the tra^ditional preoccupation of the^ university system with the importance of the individual sclvolar 
or student working in isolation. The same view was expressed colourfully in a retent article/By Professor J.R. Vallentyne^ 

Our educational system is almost exclusively devoted to teaching and assessing ihdividuals on the. basis of work 
. conducted im isolation. It is as though we have been training players for individual roles on football teams without 
ever subje<;ting them to experience in co-operative play, creating soloists for-a world lii which orchestration is the 
rule, soliloquists for an audience that prefers Shakespearian drama. I believe the selective barriers to group activities 
- ' in our educational system should be modified not only to permit, but to actively encourage, the development of 
co-operative work undertaken jointly on a group-survfV.^ basis by two or more individuals with tlifferent disciplinary 
hackgroun^ds.^'* ^ * ' 



r/hiB 



Parf oi^hc problem may arise from the extenTlx^^vdiighj^ arui advancement itt^e.sciences ar^highly 

disciphne-oriented and largely dependent upon peer evaluatioff"^^tHwii4inA particular discipline. A scientist collaborating 
in a t0am effort 'with other scientists on^ problems bearing dir4;ctly on Canadian conditions or society will often find that 
',such eo-opcrative research is slower to yield publishable results, and that* these results when they come may perhaps be 
less Itkeiy to impress colleagues in the field who will be deciding his or her future than would have been the c^se if he^ 
had chosen to work alone on research vC^ithin his own discipline. But, as Or King .pointed out in his Science Policy 
Foun^d^ition lecture, *the rigid system of the classification of the sciences in neat little boxes marked chemistry, physics, 
/oology, etc., as la id. down a century dnd a'h^alf ago no, longer corresponds to the minified fabric of knowledge*. 



'The bias agatnst^ransdiscipHtuiry.and co-opeVative approaches in scientific research, extends to teaching as well. It is 
embodied, for exanl^^^^^44l^iJ^^^^ students solely on the basis of their individual performance. A 



number of briefs, while na^-qlic^tioYiing tl^^ of such*a process of evaluation, questioned whether it was, hy 

itself, adequate to produce gra^uaTcrtrapableof dealThg with the future needs of Canadian sdciety. They suggested thart 
some greater emphasis should b^ pjaced upon^tildwUixivolvcmcnt in group projects in which stu(i^ts fulfil their 
academic requirements through parlHctpation in co-ope rativiTeii^cavaurSjas well as on the basis of their- individual ; 
initiatives. One lirfcf advanced the idea, tbhex.drmple, that co-operative styHle^^-aml^experiment^ for which academic . 
recognition would be given to *coVopcrants as me^itibers of a specific unit' should be encouraged at both the 
undergraduate i^nd^gra^uate levelsA " " ■ . ^ - 

' The rigidity of s6me tcderaliimding' policies, a«d procedures, and especially the reluctance to make funds' available fop 
ifttegrativ^, work in the sciences, are added obstacles to tlje development of transdisciplinary and Co-operative approaches 
to CnihacHari -studies in the sciences. Currently, a substantial amount of g^ood transdisciplinary work tends to be ineligibte 
for grants fi'om ledemL award-g^ranting agencies because tlie granting policies of these agencies are oriented towards ' ' 
^supjiorting workytH^|)arflcurar disciplines rather (han>i1t areas thtit cross discfplinary lines. This situation has been -^-^ 
aggravatetKby the fact tTi at -recent restricttom on the funds available have tended to force the granting councils to j)face , 
greatest enipha^is oil the preservation of ttej^^ * " . * 

- * ' ' , ^ • ' ' ■ • ^'"^-^r- . 

Certain new trends 4n federal fundi'ng pohcies relating to ftn^sdenccs ut universities ajsc^ discourage transdisciplinary 
jjrk. These trends will he discussed in more detail la^r in the^ chapter, l! may be noted here, however, th^l^orie^ such 
trcTr^lsTtmiUrd^^ block funding in favour,. of research contracted by Government departmeyts, th^eby^ ~- 

redUi^ing or^hmi3aTmg~~lijianciai assistance to many transdisciplinary programmes, a problem compounded by genejal 
huilget-cutttn^ efforts fn post-se>.'0!id^u:\^diicaj:ion^ In such circumstances, individual'departments, because they are older 
and more established, generjilly are better ablcTo;^tirvive than are*transdisciplinary programmes and centres. 



ERIC 



Ihe unfoitunate plight'of th^ Centre for Settlement StuHii's at the Ihiivcrsity of Nianitoba illustrates thg serious 
Q ' ffiouhies thai arc alreaJv being ewcountcrcd by si>mc of the early-cs|ablishcd programfhes or centres^f transdisciplinary 
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research. Despite the excellent work it has beep doing, and despite its development over the past s^ven years as a major 
centre for transdisciplinary work in several areas of Canadian studies, the Centre has been forced to terminate most of its 
activity beca^jse its initial block grant from a federal agency has run out and not been replaced by other financial support. 
" The experience 6f this Centre points to the need for cpntinuity ^nd stability in Government financial support for such 
transdisciplinary work. It also' demonsh'ates the vvpy in which changing trends in federal research funding practices can 
have severe consequences for the university cgmm unity. 

* Despite these and other obstacles, there has been some real progress with the introduction of transdisciplinary and 
- ' co-operative approaches in Canadian studies in the sciences in both teaching and research. In recent years, for example, 

"several universitiesr have midfr taken innovative teaching programmes involving close co-operation between students and 
■ factitty. in^the natuxal^fm social sciences and the humanities. Many programlm^s of this kind are concerned prirtiarily with 

the social dijfe§t^M^i^-SjCierice; and technology and particularly with the cultural and environmental impact of scientific 

change. i3ne itighiy'^fegarded gxartiple^ is the introductory survey course 'Collaborative Studies in Science and Hupian 
r ^Xffairs' offered jointly by McGill and Concordia universities. Originally designed by a historian of science at Concordia 

and a biologist at McGill, the course has*been given for five years. Students may enrol -at their home univeftity and e^h 

instituticMi fun(i'§ and adnliinisters the cpurse sis if only its own students were involved. However, all resources, including . 

libfary and ;iudio-visual facilities, are shared. The Cdmmission believes that the McGill/Concordia course provides a useful 

model for joint ventures of this type at other universities.^^ 

A cdmnvbn 1netho(J by whioh Canadiap universities liave forged links between various disciplines in the study of the 
* ' ' countiV's probjeihs jias been to establish transdisciplinary centres or programmes or institutes. For example, in recent 

* years nineteen universities have s^t up such institutes in envirgnmental studies, and more are planned. Another case in 
point- is the Jojnt Programme in Transportation at.the University of Toronto and York Uftiversity, which was established 

* - JnJ070^'o co ordinate and promote .transdisciplinary research'and teachirig in transportation with the. assistance of a 

four-yeai^'grant from the Canadian Tranrsport«tjon Cbntmission. The Programme has involved facultji: and students from 
both universities and from ^uch diverse disciplines as civil, chemical and industrial engineering, geography, political 

* «cience. a^rosfJace studies antf la\v.. The*acti»vit|es of the Institute of Guided Ground Transport and of the Centre for 
.Resource* Studies at Queen's'Uniyersity also illustrate the significant progress now being made in the Canadian university 
conuminity in tipv'elopmg more 'transdisciplinary research focused on Canadian problems and circumstances. 

■ ^ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . ~ ^ ^' ■ ■ V ■ 

The-Huntsman Mariiw Laboratory, Situated at St. Andrevys', New Brunswick, provides another example of the , 

■ , • ■ <> * / 

application qf both transdisciplinary and co-operative interorg^mizational approaches to Canadian studies in the sciences. 

T\\c Laboratory Is'^a^consortium of twenty-one universities and several Government and non-Government organizations, 

Including the federal Department of the Bnviconment, the New Brunswick Department of Fisheries and Environment, the 
"T^ ^'ipep^rtmenLi^f FishL^^^^ of Newfoundland and Lajirador, the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, the International 

lAtlantic SalhionJ-oundation and five Canadian fishing coinjpanies. Its primary concern is the promotion of teaching and^ 
- jresearch in tlTl* marine sciences. One of its present research programjnes is to try to restore lost populations of Atlantic 

■ salmon HV selected fivers in Atlantic Canada and certain of the Ne^ England States. The universities are co-operating in 

this prograpime wjth •enthusiasm, as are Governments in both the United States and Canada. In addition, the private - 

sector is contributing substantial fiinds. The programme is, therefore, a truly co-operative one. Furthermore, it Js of 

considerable' regional economic importance. Yet it is not lacking in scientific challenge. 

The co-operative, irjflerorganizatiqnal approach embodied in the Huntsman Marine "Laboratory could well set a pattern 
* • for future pro1ilem;Solving in Canada. Many urgent problems in this country lend themselves to such an approach, which . 
requires a sttong input from the scientific community combined with the contribution that can be made by Government 
^ < and industry. In his presklontiaL^address to the Canadian Society of Zoologists in 1974, .Dr John Anderson argued 

* strongly .that thrc^trp~-th^Iipi)^^ concept of iiiterorgani/ation co-operation, 'we can vastly improve the 
operating effectivenesj^ or.the* scientific community in Canada*.^ ^ • ^ 

r Unfortunately, while academic attitudes are gradually becoming jndre favourable towards transdisciplinary and 
co-operative approaches to teaching and research in Canadian studies in the sciences, some financial and organizational 
- arrangements, both internal a;id external tcf the un^ersities. seem to be becoming less advantageous to many such 
^ projects. The planned re-org:ini/ation of the major awar^l-granting councils of the Federal Government, which will be 
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discussed later in this chapter^ may possibly be of help to transdisciplinary studies by placing less emphasis on individual 
disciplines in funding research. But what is really needed is a means to ensure adequate funding of re^arch that lies 
across and between disciplines and that therefore cannot be readily identified as the particular responsibility of any of the 
granting councils.- At the moment it would seem logical for this to become one of the prescribed responsibilities oFthe 
Inter-Council Co-ordinating Committee that is to link the activities of the several federal granting councils under the 
propo.sed new arrangements. Thus, this lntcr'Ct)uneil Co-ordinating Committee would itself become a granting agency in 
the one area of transdisciplinary and co-operative studies, 

Needed, too, is an immediate inventory and assessment of existing transdisciplinary research centres and institutes in 
Canada. Such an inventory would provide a useful overall picture, which is now lacking, of developments in this field 
across the country. It would be helpful in drawing attention to areas of neglect and of opportunity for additional 
transdisciplinary work. And it would be of assistance to federal and provincial agencies, and to private donors, in making 
decisions about the support to be extended to this area of university activity. The preparation of such aii. -inventory 
should be undertaken by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) in co-operation with the Federal 
Government. Because transdisciplinary research often tends to relate to specific regional or provincial interests, the AUCC, 
in undertaking the proposed review, sliould also work closely with appropriate provincial authorities. 

The Commission believes that transdisciplinary work in the sciences deserves more -support than it has beeii getting, 
both because of the value of .such work to science in Canada and because of the important contribution thi^ approach can 
often make to the solution of problems of a broader nature. One of the many advantages of transdisciplinary studies is 
that students and researchers cnn interact with, and gain knowledge of. disciplines outside their field of particular interest 
or specialty. Transdikiplinary studies also serve to introduce scientists to problems faced by others in their work. 
Moreover, they help tlie non-scien;ist to understand the impact of science on Canadian society. And they encourage 
scientists to be more aware of the general milieu in which they work and of the needs of the society that supports them. 

The Commission recognizes, of course, that many professors, including some of those most active'in transdisciplinary 
work, believcnhat the usefulness of such work niust not be overstated. For example, there is a danger that 
transchsciplinarity. carried too far. can produce generalists who are too remote from particular problems to evaluate 
"helpful lines of research, or to generate appropriate responses from within a specific discipline. The 
*inforniation-e\plosunr lias oT course rendered this an increasingly .serious problem. Consequently, some professors think 
it may be a mistake to e\pose an undergraduate to too wide n range of disciplines. According to thi3 view, it is preferable 
to cquip'a student, at tf^e undergraduate level, with a ttiorough grounding in only one discipline and then subsequently, 
at the graduate level, to expose the student to work involving a variety of disciplines. Irt npting this widely 4ield view, 
however, one must also acknowledge again the counter-vipw that too many science students are entering graduate school 
with a general lack of awareness, bordering on ignorance, of contemporary and historical Canadian society and, indeed, 
with disturbingly limited knowfedgc of the sciences outside of their own Held of interest. By the same token, most arts 
students are entering graduate schogi blissfully ignorant of even the main headings of current scientific endeavour and of 
the important part that science w'ill play in their lives. ' . . 



On balance, it would seem essential that students at the p()St-graduate leveTlTTolM given some exi:>eftenee wH+t the"^ 
' transdisciplinary approach to research. Moreover, at least some exposure to transdisciplinary work at the undergraduate 
level will often hc^lp the student to obtain a hronder perspective both <4i.-sc.ience and of Canadian society, which can 
contribute ty his or her preparedness for graduate work later. A recent Science CoijhT*tf i»4iidy of honours chemistry and 
physics graduated indicated many-lionours grLiduates felt that the traditional early specialization was too infiexible.^^ 
Ihey would have preferred t(> combine their specialty with courses in the humanities and social sciences. It must also be 
^ remembered that many science -students do not go. on to graduate study and that there is an obligationjan the university 
to consider their needs, as well, in shaping the undergraduate curriculum. For thi.s large group of students, it is just not 
g^od enough to- say that limitations and defects in the undergraduate programme will be made up at the post-graduate 
level. . ' . ^ 

I he ( cHiniiission •believes, therefore, that universities sliouid ericourage llexibility and variety at the undergraduate level 
to enable science students to gain some experience of the transdisciplinary and co-operative approach, and to combine. 
' where appropriate, science and iion'Science studies. SiniiUu*ly. .students in-non-science courses ^lould have the opportunity 
Q )mbine some study of the sciences «witli their work. , 
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In concluding'this section, the Commission emphasizes that the comments and suggestions that it has made about the 
need and scope for a fuller use of transdisciplinary and co-operative approaches to Canadian studies in the sciences are 
not meant to depreciate research or teaching that is disciplinary in nature. The latter is, of course^ indispensable, and it 
needs and deserves increased support. Th^^mmission's objective \is simply to draw attention to the* increasing 
importance of transdisciplinary and co-operative work in the scienc^^es and to the contribution that such work can make to 
Canadian studies. ^ / 



Publishing in Science and Technology in CanWa 



/ 



The frequent unavailability of suitable textbooks and of other academic publications with Canadian content i^ .another 
major obstacle to the development of Canadian studies in many a?eas 6f science and technology.^® Similarly, the 
difficulty of arranging for publication in Canada of their research findings and scholarly work poses serious problems for 
many Canadian scientists. That this is the case was amply borne out both by the Commission's own inquiries and by a 
careful examination of the very large number of submissions that it received on this subject. 

The following excerpt from a brief submitted by a university teacher of environmental studies suipmarizcs the situation 

succinctly and typifies many of the representations received on this topic: . * 

^ .» * " 

J* » * » 

The publication of tektbooks concerns me considerably. On rtiy shelves, I have 64 books which have been given to 

me by publishers in ordej/lo encourage me .to recommend them as texts for my class. Of thiese 64, oply 5 > 

(8.3'.Y ), of the books are published in Canada and deal with Canadian jmaterial; 55 (85%) of the books Have been 

published in the United States and deal with American issues, and the , remaining 4 (6.7%') a^e from the United 

Kingdom. This Hood of U.S. books means that, if a student goes to the library to look up.anything at all in the 

area of environmental studies,' the book he uses will almost certainly be an American book, dealing with the ^ 

American governmental system and agencies and with environmental condihon^nd prqblems as they exist in the 

United*States. 

I The brief goes on to suggest that, after some weeks, the student in such a citcums^iice is lulled into reading and 
fthinking as an American, and 'only the ver^' strong-willed, or the very tinowledgeablc, s\vitch'out the American content 
and use the examples in a Canadian context'. Because he is reading in the subject al t'hoOgh he were an American, the 
student coines to jhink like an American and4o believe that it is proper that he should dc\so. A few examples may;serve 
to indicate the nature and scope of the prubiervL '. 

A brief from an'authdrity in the tlcld of health care delivery systcffis in C^anadir noted how\unfortunate it is that so 
many texts and references in the health services are based on foreign experience rather than on\)ur own'. The 
(\)nvmissian was told by forestry scientists, in briefs and at public hearings, that initiany areas of\their field there were no 
really good Canadian texts available and that primary material often rs 'not in vt*ry good shape'. Rench-Canadian scholars 
lamented to the^oirimission the dearth of appropriate French-language te^fs in both the physical :a\id social sciences. 
. They further noted tha4 the Lnglish-language texts that must consequj^rftly be used in such fields as Wology are often ' 
from the United States and oriented to theJtiterests and problem>-6f that country. Other brielfs noted that nursing 
sciem^in Canada, at both the undergraduate and graduate Ip^ is dependent almost entirely, upon th\ United States for 
textbooks and reference materials. The same point WASjxmc concerning university courses<)n resource management. • 

An Vlht^rta professor of design education plated that ^the most serioLfs gnp presenting 'any informed awikeness of whkt 
IS happening in Canada in the field of dp^i^is. in my opinion, the total absence of any regular publicationXon design'. 
Another brief pomted out that ahinrtJgh more material on Canadian aspects of environmental problems is becoming 
available in books, paper>, n^jKffls and in other forms, there is still a serious lack^oF^^ublished Canadian scholarly 
materials in this impoxmitfieid. The brief argued that this *maktfs the 'instructor and the students dependent on^ material 
lelated to IJrr^d tends to inculcate a V>.S. bias on problems, achievements and aspirations' 

*BrTefs from geographers expressed concern about the 4.k k ol geography texts dealing with Canada. One geographer said 
that he rei^^retted having to make such extensive use of American texts, but that tlie Canadian material was often 'either 
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unavailable or of such poor quality thaf the American variety is preferable, even giveif the disadv>mtage of riot being..''' 
topical'. The Commission also learned that ther&,js,in many areas a lack of good quality engineering iextbook§ that treat 
the Canadian situation. As on^ engineer expressed it to the Commissioit^ 'mostly prie rftafces do'with Arp^riCan textbooks. 
In some cases this is of little consequente, but ih such areas as geology and geotgch^ology, wher^^di^cussiifn of Canadian 
conditions is paramount, it is a serious deficiency^. * * , r . ' ' 

An excellent example of tbe textbooks that can be 'produced for Canadian studios in the sciences is the Canadian 
Building Series. Sponsored by the Division of Building Research of thie National Research Council, the series consists of 
four vofumes, with another planned and still others in prospect. The volumes already pttbliShe<tSal^[T; 
contribution to the teaching and application of science and engineering in Canada. They deal with the Histofy'cipBnildm^ r- 
ift Canada, The Performance of Concrete, Muskeg Engineering Handbook, and Permafrost in Cflrtflc/fl^ Several science - 
teachers expressed tO the Commission the view that the series, in the words of one, 'should be compulsory reading for 
those in any way connected with the economic, social, envi^-onmont^l and physical development of the north-. 



The Science Council has also' made an outstanding contribution to the development of scientific literature .directly 
pertaining to'Catiada through its extensive prograiTime of research and publication. The steady flQW of reports and special 
studies produced/y the Councjti has added eno^fiiously to our knowledge and. understandin^.^0rthe state of the sciences 
in Canada. The full extent and usefulness pf this material are periiaps not yet sufficientlyd^tiQwn or recognized by many 
university teachers. ' « . * . ' ' V 

> ^ ' ' : ■ ^ * 

While there is a lack of good textbooks pnd scholarly Yorumes pertaining to Canadian* circuimstances in manjf^ fields of 
science, Canadian science seems to be better served in terms of journals and periodical fiterature. The InsUttJCi^^'for ' . * . 
Sl'jentific Information* Philadelphia, in its survey .of I9,74D science journals throughout'the world, ranks eight of the 
elevfcn journals published by the N-ational Research Council among the top 2.5 per cent of all scientific journals published^ 
in terms of thei/ impact.?'^ By the same measure, seven other Canadian scientific journals rank among the top 5^ per cent 
of the world's scientific periodicals. 

Tliese and -other indicators provide striking evidence that many important areas of Canadian science are nov^;serve(}'by " ; 
journals of a quality and reputation that niay be surprisingly high to many Canadians, including some members of.the 
scientific (Hjmnmiiity. In addition, several good publications concentrate on popular articles, for exsimpitj^ Science 
Dintension, Quebec .Science and Canadian Research and Development ^ while Science Fgrum has^pJayed a useful role' by 
' focusing upon science poHcy. ^ ^ , * ' • ^ 

Sieve rt he less, scholar^ in. stVine scientific disciplines lack opportunities for publishing In Onadian journals. . 
Re p rese n t a rion^lo^UK^^Com ri i iss io 1 1 . for exanrple, cited the need to expand the 'opportunities foV the publication of ^ ' 
scholarly articles in Canadian journals in such fields as urban studies, architecture, environmental studies and building ^ • 
sciences. In most of these fields, and in various, other areas of .science and technology, there is still no .first-class scholarly 
journal in Canada. ^ • ^ . / ' . . ' " 

-Despite, the tremendous interest and importance of civil engineering to this country, it was#only a year ago that the first 
issue appeared of a Canadian scholarly journal devoted to this subject.*^* Papers published by this neNV joutnal will 
*nojr-mally be expected to demonstrate a clear association with or relevajice to Canadian civil engineering problems or ' 
practice'. Prior lo this, except for the Canadian Geo technical Journal, there had been no significant outlet for Canadian 
civil engineering research otiier than l^inited States and Kuropean journals. * 




Mention has already been*niade the high quality of the Canadian Medical Association Journal: Hov/evciy At is the 
only really scientific general medical publication in Caitada. Tht? journal of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons , 
and ihe Canadian Journal of Surgery carry only material oli^clinical work. A largCyproportioji of the clinical investigation ^ 
, %j\tUresejrch undertaken in Can;ida is publislied in journals based' in otiwr countries.' Representations To the Commission • 
urged the need tor a Canadian journal of clinical investigation, ""f • / 



ERIC 



The Canadian \urse. the. publication the Canadian Nurses' Association, dcals^^primaVily wtth articles of general 
Q ist. Very lirttle space is devoted to scholariy wriiing and research, except foir publicatKMl of abstracts of research 

174 ^ 
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compfeted by Canadian aurses. Of necessity, the. Canadian nursing profcf^sioxi relies heavily upon Nursjng Research, a 
journaj *devoted lo frese^rch in nursing publishfid in I^^J^ * . - . * . 

* there ar^ a numjjejr of reasons for the dearth in various fields of science of Canadian printed materials suitable for . 
teaching arid also for the iinVitatjons on the opportunity for Canadian scientists to publish their scholarly work. For the ^ 
most part, these' reasp^^relate to the genera^ difficulties that surround publishing it] Canada^ arid Ihey are' discussed iff 
more detiU^n flie cfe on publishing andj^anadian studies. There are, however, several reasons that have particular, it. 
not et^clUsive, relevance for the sciences'. One of these concerns the attitude of scientists themselves, both to writing 
eriafs for teaching purposes and to publishing in Canadian forums; 



The C<>niniission founjd that axnong many scientists at Canadian universities there is still a lingering ^^ubt about » 
whethef *wfiting:t6xtb9oks And helping to prepare other teaching materials is a legitimate area of university activity,, This 
question arOse at the public hearings of the Commission in ^very region' 9f the qpuntry. Jt was clear from the. discussions 
'tifat many- university scientists Who would like to contribute iji this 'important apd useful way are .sharply discouraged 
from ^oing so by.'the attmide of ^ome of thieir colleagues, who believe that suc^ aCtivitjjrts not^*a:cademically respeMable'. 
The.poiat was also dearly made in various briefs and printed materials submitted to the Commission.. For example: 

> ^f, ... • - ^ \- /' ., ' \ . ^ - . ' , \' . .V " 

' - If we ajQ?»tiot preparcd"to/ write textbooks/ how are Jthe teachers going,to teach? And why have^we not got the 
• \j,vte)itt books? lUecaiise tho^e of us who c^|]l ourselves seientist$ look down our long rio$:es at^pur peers whp deign to 

- . **waste'' their tune Writing elementary textbooks, We say among ourselves ''that* is what' old men do after they cpn 
* not cut thci mustard in frontiex researcl}!^ , « • ^ ' - 

By the same tokc*ff,;many scitjntists yUl yiew publishing in-Qanadian journal&.as an act' of charity rather than as a 
particulafly worth-wllile scholarly accomplishment or^c-ontribution,. As one brief expressed it, * the {paucity of writing 4jv * 
some C^inadian 'scientists Tn Canadian journals probably re)at^s .more directly to. the "pull" o?^foreign journals and tq,t]i«/ 
acadeihit rewards in Canadiaji universities whicfr are associatedwith publishing in, those journals*. This problem "has been 
commented upon by }h(i Edifor-in-Chief of Research Journals of the National Rcfsearch Council wfto .noted that; despite 
the liigh^.qMJUity' and reputatton.of m^ny^ *.v . ' - ^ * 

\ there is difficulty, in a^few fields,. in attracting' the/best* .work that, is" -doneUn the country. A variety of reasons have ^ 
' becnioffeVad for thi^ state orWairs1:)ul probabl/thc mosr^^^ is the national i/iferipfity complex that Irecause 
■ something fsXanadianltlc^nnot be as good;?is^omething: produced .elBewhere, Canadiali sciehtif^ journals can 
'''become .as good ns any in the Wdfld, souic^ready are, -but o^ly; with the support of C^nad^an seientiks^^^ v 

' . ■ ■ . ' ' - ' ' . ■ • 

. l-t is dearlhat theV»hlic^ti(Jfii in laiVadajff more textbooksrscicnt-rfic articles and scholarly volumes Will require both 

'change of atfitude\on the part oi-.son\e ||ie^tists and an adjustment in .the uni^viCrsily rewards system lo give appropriate 

necognition to siich acli.vity.^^ * " 
' • ". •^■^ • 

; In regard, to* Ihe pubficalioil pfs^ntific bjty6ks, nlaiiy ^authors reported to. the Canuni^on a lack of -.both safficient 
' opportunity' and safficient encoi^ appear to: be two. major aspects to this proBleni. 

- Fits^, man>^ university yre^scs^d.othet' publishers jto devote their a^t-ention to scholarly books : 

• that .can be subsidized froniAc^erail or.provinicai fund'L. While social/ sciefttjsl*. and huma^ are eligible for such subsidies, 
"for their bo\)ks (tor exaap^c, fronf the Canada CounClK frpip'the^Buipariities-afid Spciil. Science Research Councfll^^and • 
froiii various provinc;i#^gencies)vittith^ like ^ainparatjiif support js available tC assist' the publication of scholarly books - 
in the scibiices[,'Xh^^L'l: support' can (wvc ^particul-arfy adverse *cfcnsequencgs/orf'aUt|T9rs^!n th 

fOf their .piibli^h^, because t1\e Canadian mark^Jtrfof, arid therefore the potential.profit on,' scientific bpoks is small/' 
' ■ • " ' * ' " > • . ■ > • ' "w *./ . ■ • ' ■« *'•'-. * i ■^ ' *• 

, To me^this probjehi, llie C onnirissie^n propoKCs that^the' Ministry of -State for Stiionce^and.Technolo'gy (MOSST) 
■ establi^i working Conuvntte<?. \yith ap|U()priatcVeprt4cntatibn Ironi t1i6 spientifit 'coiiiniunity /tp* review the need ^^^^ a 
ma^^progranTme to siibsidi/^ anilto'^^apport iiv other ways the pablication of scientific book^and to recoramend to t!)e 
P^erajJrftivcVn^ ways hitd means to Rm/l !in.pli a programme. The Commission hopes that thi5 programme 

^vvitKitSsupport the publication of' scholarly volumes, rcfcroncc-works, textbooks and learning materials, and also serious 
"works foi* a more general audience on aspetts of science and techntjlogy affecting Canadian society/The programme 
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'should also support the translation and publication by Canadians in Canada; ift either or both of out ;df6eial ili^agesj' 6£ 
textbooks and other materials published outside Canada tljiarare^directly relevant 4© Canadian science, and technology, 
including, for example/scholarly works dealing 'with research on scientific questions relating to Arctic conditions. Such a 
programme would not only help to provide the mjgafts for more Canadian scientific work to be^ublished; it would also '/ 
help to reduce the cost of books to sfudents^ntf others, thereby^ making them more widely available. ^ . . ' ' 

A second major 'ObstacJ^. facing aspiring authors in the science^ iV the fact that most Canadian publishelfs are apparently 
not much ircterested^ln topics relating to science and technology. Numerous briefs and representations to the Commission 
undefined and documented this fact. One^scientjst,' for example, described to the Cpmmission his coftiplete failure to 
interest any Canadian pyblisher ih theXmished m'anuscript of, a book on\an important scientific* topic of potential interest 
•and relevance to Canadians. Some Canadian publishers returned the manuscript obviously unread.'The baok" was 
eventually published in the United States and the demand for it'^was so high that there was a second printing within ten 
months of publication. Second und third books^by this write'r met with an identical response from Canadian publishers, 
and thes'e two subsequent books have also sold well after publication in the Unitedlstates. The same author wrote to the' 
Commission: ' ^ . \ \ . „, . 

- ■ • ■ .\ 

. . . . currently T can go to any major American or European publisher, and c^n sWn an excellent contract for a new 
book on the basis of only a one-page outline, and y^t I cannot get a book pii^^biished in Canada evejn when J have a ' 
completed manuscript. In addition, I get four to six requests a year from vari0us\ Americaa and European publishers 
to write for them. However, I have yet to be approached even once by a Canadian publisher. ^ 



The Commission learned of many other such experiences. Consequently, it does not \C|elieve that this particular author's 
experience is at all. unique. * \\ . * Vl ' 

. . . ' ."„«*,■ ■ " * * \ . ' ^ ■ 

In fairness U) Canadian publishers^ as noted earfier in this cliapter, Canadian content in the science curriculum has not 
''been strong. This has, in turn, adversely affected the "market for Canadian scientific books, lexts and reference materials. 
Moreover, while some .university teachers and'librarics have responded whole-heartedly to available Canadian publications, 
many hayje not» preferring to stick with American and European pubIii;ations witli which they\are already familiar. As one 
brief to the Commission expressed it: * ' v ' 

■".".■.(*..,"'■•■-■• : _ ' 

^The whojc situation recallsthe "chicken and egg ^'controversy. 'Plainly, universities and -colleges face' difficulties in 
ejvtablishing new courses in. Canadian studies unless they know that_sii|tuble student texts ana\ reference books are 
V available.' Publishers, on the other hand, have suffered enough probl^ns over stocks of unsold books to make them 
cautious about heavy investment in niore .titles without reassuij^rce in the shape of courses on i\nivcrsity calendars 
'and students taking those^'ourses. So, which comes firsi, the course or the book!? 

N ' ■ . ♦ 

Having acknowledged this point of view, however, the Commission stresses ihat part of the reason forVthe lack of 
response from university teacliers and libraries to Canadian scientific publications is that Canadian publishers often have 
done too little to promote their books. It seemSvClear that Canadian publisficrs could be more active both i^ soliciting and 
in promoting books in the sciences. - « • \ 

Finally, mention should be made of the problem that Caft^dian scientific and other journals face as a result (jf tlj[e last 
incrcas<^s in this country's postal rates. The costs to the Canadian Medical Asse^Ciation Journal, for example, rose „ • 
r^T 70,000, nearly putting it out of business. Many other learned«journals had th^ sain^ exp'eriehce. The CMA /ai/A*/Wf/ has- 
•Survived only^by allcx^ing advertising within, the. scientific and ediforial" pages, which terfded both, to diminish its 
hard-earned international prestige and to reduce the space available for scholarly repor^ting. At the'same time; somb pf the 
*throw-away' commercial publicationV were classified diffcrenttj^ and were not subject to^the^same increase in rates.* The 
Commission believes that, 'because q'f the publjlc ■service that .the rcDrj^ed journals provide, arid b^caus^ of the importance 
of this service t^ j'esea^ch and lo scholarly conj^mfcation in 'Canada, the Phst Office Ijiould review its rates for mail 'of 
this kind \Vith an eye to reducing them to^cHfl^^, favourable level. • ■ . ' » 

■*" •. n ^ " ' * 

' » I ' * ■■ «»o • ' ■'■ \ • ' '. 

When alt is said about thtJ problems of Canadian- publishing jn the; sciences,.one paramount consideration remains: tlje \ 
^'"nrket in Canada for learned-publications is limited bi&causeof the country's relatively small, and scattered population. ^ 
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' Subsidies, promotional campaigns, more advaritageous pos'taf rates and ^iiriilar njeasures will undoubtedly help. But "what is 
/•'especially needed is an effort -to Organize effectively the small market -fhat does exist. rXhe Commission has in mind the. " 
kind x)f approach recentfy pursued by^ the foresters of Canada. Helpid by the Science Council of Canada, the dean§ of 
faculties pf forestry mo^i la discuss^ arriong' other matters,- how .bestj^xf organize the small market for t^tbooks'and « 
supplementary material rating jo their^field. Similar meetings in other, fields. On a large scale and perhaps involving 
'* academics as welK-a^ policy 'makers, could do much to bring 'about stronger mechainisms and policies to suppprt the 
. publication and markefing of Canadian matierials in the sciences. D.rawing upon^ithe^experience of the ~ 

V Council, the IvlinistVy <)f Stiitle for S'cieiic.e'.anfi Technology should now convene a series;Ofsvch n[iee tings with the 
• and assist.ancje..of repr^entatives oT the aca<iefnic and scientific community, of the publishing industry, of the federal and 
, provincial departnientS'invOlv^^d in specific fields^and>f sueh bodies as the AUCC, tl^Association of the Scientific, 
. ' Engineering and TechnQjogical Community of Canada '(SCl'tEC);'thy Royal Society of Canada and the various ' - . 
r xliscipliue-oriented scienllFic organizations in Canada " . ^ • " . 




Th^ History of Scieiice aiid Canada 



' The underdevefopment of Canadian .publishing' in the spiejices, andU^ie consequent heavy depen^nce upoa imported • 
scientific -'textbooks, have a p^imber ot^cultural inral1cp:tions. Among them is the p^omo^ion among Canadians of the, 
irapreWion that- this country ciantributcs mjnitftd^Vto s6iefice, that Canadian science has no\history, an(i, indeed, that ours 
is a second-rate scientific i^omipUnity.^'^t^^^ of the Royal- Sociky of Canada, Dr Claude Fprtier, suggested 'fo 

•the Conimission, there 'ah ;aiarin^ of his^qricahpcrspective in. '^tfe teaching of sctence in Canada'. Yhe Commission 
agrees with thj^ view, and shares the concern that it implies. The Commission's inquiries indicated clearly that, b|30ji'^-^ 
large, scientific develotpments^are bejrijg presented in the lecture talTand classroom. as though the^ emerged fronVnothin^p^^ 
without struggle,, appearing^ full grown, The, result of this rootless ap/proach is 'a form ^f ijhteracy' among university 
students in regard fo scientific , achievements and the processes that led to them. ^" . .. ' * ' 

. \. ■ ■". ^ ■ ^. . . ■ . ^. . ' . ■ *\ ■ ■ ' * ^ • "** . 

If rhis'*illiteracy' exists to a strnMng dcgre< ajnongst sdencc students as it docs it is even more widespread 
anion^st students' in the humanities and social sciences. Most Canadians do learn at least somethirtg about Saunders'*^ ^ . 
wheat. Bantit>g-and Bdst's insulin, and the engineering and applied science feats involved in the building of Van Home's' ^ 

Canadian Pacific Railway. However? cvcjji highly educated Canadians are almost vvholly ignorant of many other important 
Canadian achieycments in science. There is Uttlc appreciation, for exan^ple, of th(? very 'significant rol« that Canadian 
scientists ahd tcclinolc^ists have played in the development of many aspects of oil technology, electrical engineering; ; 
nictalhfrgy, rclVigeration. agriculture, transportation, conununications imd nuclear reactor technology. The inventive 
contribution of such men as hrederick Newton Gisborne in developing ttPidersea telcgriiphic cable 5ysteh\Sin the 1830s 
and L'.V; Helava in developing the analytical plotter/a revolutionary instrunteht that usliercd in a new era in niap-making, 
surveying, and satellite 'photography iji the l ^>60s. is little, known. So, too, ts the Canadian scientific^ achievement involved 

' in the develupnicnt/^f the cobalt bomb, the aviation cruJh indicator, the variable depth sonar ami the antigravity suit.-t"* 

Ni>r do ('a!ia.dians appreciate the part played by Si^ientific break-throughs, both at home and abroad, in sf\aping,and, 
making possible t'he developnientmf this country. Not everyone will wish; 6r be able, to fathoni the arcane complexities 
ot* modern techlidl^y. But many aspects of the history of science that could tell a great deal about Canada would be of 
interest to most ( aifadlLins. For example, the timely .invention'of BessoniCr's steel and Nobefs dynamite had gfcat 
signiftcancvvtor the Settlement of the Ca^^diairWestund for the development of the country's'rail\yay sy.stem; and the 
discovery of nVw uses for nickel 'and copper made it practical for Canada to develop these resources and to become-a 
world leader in their {production. ' . * . ' / C ' 

■ ^ - , ■ "■■ ' ■ ''V' ' ' > .'' ■ ' 

* rntbrthnately. few Canadians, mli at the level, o^aniversity education, learn about 'such important facets of their 
country's history. Canadian ^^hool children learn of the accomj^lisluncnts awd impact of science in other countries, such 
as the \pi)llo flights and ,5>fnitn[k. l)ut ihcy learn virtually nothing about llie ;iccom.plislunc|Jt<3..a^ of science in 

Wheir own country. AnjJ the reason is tluUMhey are not being taught such TULiW^^ " 



, Indeed, wlu^le. areas in the iifstory of CanavJian science /cinain unrusearched wd unw^itteri.^Aside from historical ; 
uilcMial on.a t'e\v ii)dustrial,d^evA;luf)!jicnts, 4iiogi^aphical matvri'al on a few outslandinj.'. scientists imd sc^ie studies of 
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(k)vernnienrdepar|rnents or agencies the list 6T readily available books on general aspects of the lystory of science and ■ ^ 
technology in Omada is miic^h- too small. . ^ 

• ■ ■ X ,■• ^ ■ ^ ' \ 

Research, publication and tcaoliing in the history of the sciences is, in fact,'one'^af the most underdeveloped fields oy 
scholarship in Canada. However, potentially it is one of the most interesting and illuminating. As one brief to / 
the f^mn^feior^ pointed out: ^ ' / 

\x\ engineering and technology, as in science, a-relatively modest effort in historical research would certainly produce. 
' > useful, interesting and illuminating information about Canada and^Canadians. Quite apartVJfroni the major and 

glamorous milestones t)f modern tec^inology, it is clear enough that the very patterns of history and, life in Canada 
. have been profoundly affected by the U^hnologies. ./ « / 



Apprccjiiti^g the importapde of thjs^eld, several uni^rsities have recentlj^^rfiVoducd^^isfudies relating to the history of 
^^pieiTCip in Canada. In 1-968 the Unmffsity of Toronto^stablished an Iinstitfite for th!&;;jBi'istory and Philosophy of Science* 
and Technplogi^. TEi(/lnstitiitje-l5^rfducts research and^supervises..griidu^^"studi^&'6^^^^ diverse topic;? as the history of^ 
* Canadian technology inj\fc nijieteenth century , early ste^urr engine builders of York, petroleum technology in Ootario 
during the 1 860s,»rirning te/2hnology.<ind soaal,fhan|;p^^^^^^ Northern phtario betweeft'^lSQO and 1940 aiid the history of^ * 
operqtionaj -re^Sarch in Q^gda. The Uhiversite de J^ontreal recefntl)^,established, at the graduate level,>(he Institut 
d^'tjistoire l?t de sociop^litique des Sciences. Whereas thejnstitute at Toronto c®nCentrates on \yhat might bct^ealled the 
"core^reas of the l>mory and philosophy 'of science, the -j|istitute at Montreal is concerned more with the general field of 
scienci^ and socj^iiy. . , ' 



V At tlie/iiidergraduate level virtually ajl teaclTing in the histor^'of science irt Canada ifr^done as^ f^rt of general history 
course^^Howev'er, last >jtfSiLhe University of Western Ontario introduced for undergraduates a Hatf-course on the history 
ot^s^nce and mediciltii in Car^ada, dealing with the development of $Gyentific apfl medical iv^tivities in Cana(3(f' from 

lorrginal times to the present. Worth noting, too, is the fact that Jasen A. Hannah Chairs in the.Jijstory of Me4ical'and 
Related Sci'ences are now being established at ^number of Canadian univ^jrsities. The Chairs are designed to promote 
undcrgradtiate teaching, graduate studies^, research, publications, iivprdvements in library resources, and^ interdisciplinary 
links relating to the history and fflilosophy of medical sciences. ^ , • " • . , • ^ 

In addition tci these courses anti programni^^ the Minisjtry Science, and Technology^ has started a 

pr^>gramme th^4 helps studoots or recent graduates from journalism programmes across Canada tbil'onduct research and 
write during the samjuer about^Cantidian advances in science. Some oV their -articles have appeared in the two volumes of 
a \tOSST.:jJlibl^c;itfi}ii^?7/t* Mirrored Sp^ctfunu As it continues^ this programme will undoubtedly help Canadians to . 
appreciate more fully the important work and achievements of Canadian science,' and the impact that these have upon 
their lives and soc^y. The [frogramme wiJl also help a number of young Canadians to develop proficiency in writing 
abcHit sciewtillc matters. > *" ' - • ' ^: • 

The recentiy established Canadian Society for the Study of the History and Philosophy of Science also holds promise / 
for Canadian studie>. At, present,, however, the Society's indexed directory indicates that onjy about 15 per . cent of its 
members are interestx^d specifically in Canadian concerns. Tliis is reflected in the topics dealt with at its last annua/ 
meeting; only about 15 per cent of them were directly related lo Canadian subjects. / 

" ■ * ■ *♦ . . ■ . " 

Undoubtedly, such dcvelopiiieiits will do much to fill the jnany ga|>< that still exist in teaching and writing about the 

history of science in Canada, Nevertheless, .several obstaclesjutand in tji^eivay of historical studie's in Canadian science. . 

F'irst, and perftaps foremost, is the diftlcalty of findhtg'alionie'Jli^th^ univ(^rsity"^community for this field of academic 

work;^neither historians nor scientists have quitewelconiejlj^^^ The plain fact is that too few history and 

science departments have been \vlllin|t tt5''Tecogiii/e tI)j;-*signiticancL;^,i^riIie history of Canadian science^or to accept the 

academic validity of teaching ancf- research in this^ld. Moreoyc 



historians and scientists have. been reluctant to 
. rejjogni/c <^ach other's work in this area. A change of attjMitfe 013 both sides is needed at ni^ny universities in order to 
open the way for Well-planned and properly sustaintid programnil\s of teaching and research in the history of science,- 
including provisitni for adeVjuate attention to sciefice in Canada, The Commission notes "that several universities have 
resolved some tll these difficulties by making joint teaching appointments between the department of h^jjtory and^a 
Q tlcular department of science. The Coi«missit)n comnie/ids such an arrangement to other universities. 
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A s|;cond major obstacle to the dcvelopmeot of historical studies in Canadian science is the lack of financial support 
for work this field, particularly for critical analyses of the development and impact of science in Canada, To help mecft 
this difficultyv^he Commission ret^ommends that the Science C<>uncil bt given additional funds to anable it to expand its 
programme of gathering and disseminating infprination about scientific and technological developments in Canada, In 
addition, the Science Cqimcil itsejf should consider commissioning historical studies 6( science in Canada, At the same 
time, universities that do not now offer\course on tbc history of science in Canada should consilJer introducing siich^a 
courk^ in orderMo provixie' students with thlNppportunity to learn about Canadian scientific accomplishments and their 
efirct on the-^ountry's development. ' , 



Facilities forX'anadian Studies in the Sciences ^ ' , , 

In addition to universities, there are many Qthcr institutions and agencies that provide essential suppbft^for Canadian 
studies in the sciences and that can aUo do a great deaf to help Ciinadians learn about and appreciate^ the folc of science 
and technology m ihck country's development. In this section the Cbnimission wiiL discuss a number of these^^naniely, 
scieiK'e.nmseums, botanical gardews, arboreta, pjirks, wilderness areas aii^ji zoological preserves.. The Commission is welf-^ 
aware that'^many other facjlitie^ and a^enyes, too, have (l^lcvance for Can^^dian studies in the sciences. Indeed, their 
^ relevance is often of if more obvioUsiand readily appreciated nature. HoweVer, the indispensably role iri Cart'adian science 
' of laboratories, computers, field surveys of if kinds, communication networks, space research facilities, satellftes, ** 
occanographic stations and similar operations has already recCiv(*d a good deal of attention in both public and 
private studies. The Commission believes, therefore, that it would be pet^forming-a greater service by concentrating, in t|;iis 
' section, on ,somc of those science facilities whose relevance and importance for Canadian studies are not often widely and 
- fully appreciated. ^ ^ " - ' * » 

' Our country's nuiseiims are unquestionably educational institutions of enormous importance. Yet the full significance 
\ fOf tlieii resources and potential educative role is still only dimly ^lercerved by much of the public, including many 

, memlwrs of the academic profession. Moreover, they constitute an extraordinarily important resource for Canadian studies. 
This fact is well' expressed in the National Museums Act that describes the purposes of the National Museums as being *to 
demonstrate produces of nature apd the works of man, with sj^ecial but not exclusive reference to Canada, so as to 
promote interest therein Hirougliout Caiivuia and to dissemfn;^te knowledge thereof.**'' To carry out this mandate, the 
National Museums gatf jr, house, study and exhibit growing collections of national significance, provide demonstrations, 
undertake triivclling exhibitions, sponsor lectures and support extensive research and publication. 

" . ■ • '■ ' . \ ■ 

; • "The general subject of museums and Canadian studies is more fully examinell in^thc chapter on tl\^ conservation and ., 

study of Canadian cTtTlurai property. Hv)weyer, it is appropriate to note here their particular importance for Canadian 
studies in the sciences. In every part of the country federal, provincial and locally-supported inuseums,^\^s well as a 
"^nuiuber ol private nuise^ums and nui^um collecris)ns, are contributing to the work of the Canadian scientific community 
and to our irnderstanding'^)!" its acli^ements and the contribution to our society. In Saskatoon, for 
example, tlie nuKseum demonstrates superbly not only the evolution of Canadian farm machine'ry a»d ^echhiques, but 
^ also the importance of technology* in the development of the Prairies. In Nova j5cotia the Alexan%r G rah ani Bell Mu,seum 
and the NUners' Museum preserve and illustrate particular facers of Canadian science and technology^;. The new Ontario 
Science Centr,^^ is undertaking a valuable educational role, and the j>cience departments of the long-established Ro>^al 
Ontario Museum continue to provide .services and to engaj»e ii> researcli at a level that has broughtMtitermMjonal 
recognition to this large and important institution. 

It is nci4 po.ssible in the space available to make a comprehensive examination of the work of the science museums 
acros,s ('anada. But the /mportance* of this work to Canadian studies may be ilJu^strated by reference to the National 
Museums of Canada aiid, within (his Corporation, in the National Musjjumof NaUiral Sciences. It should be noted, 
' however, that anothei' of'the National Mu.sctims, the National Museum of Science and Technojogy, is also totally 
concerned with science, and tiiat a third, the 'National Museum ol Man, lias a very'substantial science component. 

• ■■ ' ..■ . ( - - • ■ ' 

The^^ational Museum ol Natural Sciences londiicts research in /oology, botany, palaeontology and mineralogy. The 
O ^Museum also carries out research of a more gqieral nature. An example of this is tire comprehensive study of the Arctic " 



/ 
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environment, contrcil around tlie Miisounrs licld station oji Uatiuirst Island. At present the Museum's scientists arc 
. involved m the conduct of no (ewer tiian eighty-one research projects. 

In adilition to its own research work, and its exhiblts^ the Musour;i serves the C anadian scientific community in many 
other ilirect ways Studies of the taxonomy, systematics and distribdiiop gl organisms are a major concern. Because these 
studies are a necessary basis tor the understanding 6fl*cosystemk, they are of interest and service to all agencies and 
^ Huiividuals carrying out rese^irch on the environment and its quality condition. The work of systematists and taxonon)ists 
depends on tW availability of the comprehensive coUe c-tion s that only museums are equipped to maintain, this lends a 
character of* special importance to nuiseums ol natural history in this sphere of activity. 

Uic Museum's scientists and curators are called iipon to identify specimens lor ceseaxetiers in Canada and abroad. For 
example, the* botaij^jsts identified more than six thousand specimens in l^>73-1974, p iUc request of a number of 
researchers. I ljc Museum's Canadian Oceanographic Identification Centre (COIC) ^orts and identifies the biological 
material collected m the course of mariije and freshwater studios, at the request of the investigators. In 1973-^)74. for 
example. t4ie COIC identified 1,920 lofs of specimens fof more than a hundred agencies; one task required the • 
establishment of a tcnifAirary unit at Halifax, W support during seven months the studies undertaken by the Bedford 
ln,st|lutc in the (iulf of St. L awrence, Simikirly, the Museum's i^oourchaeological Identification Centre assists, archaeologists' 
by identifying the bony material that they unearth. ' ' - 

The Museum co-operates with the umversity conmiunity in a variety of helpful ways. Many professors and stud'ent^ are 
otfered contracts to carry out research projects. I^e Museum's staff supervises and counsels graduate ^students, For 
example, thirteen graduates at nine umversilies vvere supervised by the Museum's zoologists in 1973-1974, Many members 
-4)f the Museum's staJT teach university courses and some are loaned by the Museum to universities for extensive periods, 
OneinUiinist recently spout tune montjis at Simon Fraser University, another is^spending the 1974-1975 academic year 
teaching atT^Hura^Mre 1 aval. Ihe Chief Zoologist spent six months in Quebec City in 1972, advising n growp.of three 
universities (McCijlT^aval and Montreal) on the planning of a long-term joint study of the St. Lawrence estuary. 

file Museum each year accepts three post-graduate fellows selected with the assistance of the National Research 
Council. Most fcUows are Canadian, fuit m the kiu. three yciirs some have come from Japan, Australia, Finland and the 
I'nited States. , " . , ' . .^ . 

A large number of scientific publications are authored eaiih year by Museuin staff members. In '1973-1974, for 
exauiplc, Museum zoologists completed 3.S niiiiuiscripts totalling 9,SQL^ages. and published 21 papers totalling 713 printeii«^ 
pages. In addition, many .manuscripts .frwm outside authors are relereed upon request by Museum staff members, hi 
1973-1974, no fewer than 152 manuscripts, totalling more than 3,000 pages, were referred for cormnent and assessment 
■ to membi.\rs of the Museum's /oology staff, ' , 

The Museum also^iblishes Works of a popular nature. l"x:imples are Birds o] Canada, A (iuidc to the Freshwater 
Sport Fishes oj CU)iada, The Rocky MoU'fitain Wild Flowers and lite Mammals of Canada, < 

' trom this brief description, it cm be seen that <he National Museum of Natural Sciences is making'a most important 
contribution to Canaxli:m studies in the scienc'es, and that in doing s^ it is serving and^supporting ihe worl^f the 
^ ur'\iversities very substantially. Unlpriuiuitely. however, like many science musffum^ in Canada, 'the Museum, despite the 

very good work that- it is doing, lacks the funds needed to enable it to serve the public fully. Increased financial resources . 
would make possible j useful expansion' in the Museum's work and services in a wide range of Canadian studies in the 
sciences. In liglu i)f its responsibilities to 'the wlu)le of Canada as a !?tudy 'area, the Museum is meagerly equipped with 
curatorial staff. Indeed, considering the diversity and extent of Canadian ecosystems, flora and fauna, it is clear th;it it, 
can hardly function as a National Museum, fulfilling, the purposes with which it is publicly charged. To put it blunt(y. a 
doubling of the curatorial staff is needed, :is a start, and thi<i will in turn entaif additional support staff, accomiuodatiorK ' 
and equipment. \ . , * ^ * 

^ ^ " . ^ / : 

^. * . . ^ . . . V / 

y ' *S/:ientific statT are needed to study areas that the Museum is having to ignore a\ presents particularly in invertebrate 
O ^)logy. The demand from research scientists all across Canada in the fields of zoology, botany and archaeologv for ' 
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assistance from the various idoniification service* ol ihe Museum is lar in excess of what it can now ressonably he 
expct'ted to provide The Museum's Canadian Oceanographic Identification Centre ribeds additional Specialists in marine . 
and freshwater organisms. In /oology and botany gcnerahsts are required in each area to carry oiit the more routine types 
of identiRcalion In /ooarchaeology an export is needed to' assist with the identification of bony material. 

The allocation of student assistant? to the Museum has tinfor4unaU5ly decreased from thirty-five to ten, because of 
other (kwernment priorities. It could easily make use of for^y student assistaiUs during the summer season. Similarly,, the 
Museuprcould usefully double its number of post-doctoral fellows. 



The Museum's annual publications budget, which is now approximately $65*,000, would have to be tripled to be 
adequate to support the publication of even one half of tht? worth-while manuscxipts submitted to it each year. At the 
present time, it mpst turn away many promising manuscripts concerning the natural sciences, most of which are sentjo it 
by university scientists. The grcjjd majority of the manuscripts rc/crrcd ip the Museum deql directly with the flora, fauna 
^ and mineralogy of Canada. J^1s a national loss that their publication o^her.doe» nor t alee ^te or is so long delayed. 

In«terms of equipment and facilities the Museum needs a vivarium m>dVc,enlfouses. It is in W process of developing 
4:omputer systems for the ^torage and retrieval of catalogue information lh%\Vill be useful to^unVrsity researchers in the 
natural soicnces as well ^s tq its own staff. Hxpensive duplication^in ficli^eon^^ling cpuld also be avoided if information 
on the status of existing collations was readify available. For Jthesc , reasons it Would make both econoniic and academic ^ 
good sense to expedite the devejopmcnt of the Mus^um^ computer systems. \^ \^ 

The Museum*is already 'making ilt no^trtc contribution to Arctic research through tfk station it operates do Bathurst 
Island. However, the nceQs are such that it could usefully maintain two more stations, in\:{lher Arctic- localities 

Finally, it is evident that Ihe Museum could serve the Canadlan^scientlfic community, including the universities, iKucn 
more effectively if It had regional stations bi; bases on the east and west coasts of Canada and i 9 thes^rairie. region. 

• The National Museum of Natiiral Sciences i^N^i Vgani/atibn is, thus, deeply involved in Canadian studie^^^^^cs, 
hbwever, require substantially increased resourcW^^ lQ|itimate demands being placed upon it by GfeverniTm^ ' 

by universities; by the scientific community, bjt t^c and by the need and opportunity for much mofc work to be^'^- 

done in the natural sciences In Canada. In this the\lus^i^\ reflects the posttibn of-^all the museums- across Canada ' 
concerned with the-sciences..The educational significance ofaheir work needs fuller recognition, and the iriiportant^e of 
this j^rk merits more support.-Specific recommendations to >l^s -effect are contained In the chaptei on the study and 
conserA^ion of Canadian cultural property. In that Chapter thi^Vommrssion uiakes recommendations for a more effective 
Canada-vXide system of museums. Mere It wishes to stress the impohiance of the scTence niu. scums within a national system^ 
of museums and their need for greater financial assistance. * . . " 

•• ' \. ' \ ,!,\^^ ^"n,; . : r ' 

While the scienct? museums pjay a very imporiant'role In Cat^a^^n studies, their energies are principally dire^t^d fo 
collecting, conserving, studying aTld exhlbftlrig non-llvirvg things uprooted from thehr jiJitura) getting. Botanical gardens, 
zoological preservesvjind afboreta are therefore necessary Sp iuake possible 'the cOnservatioi;,. ^tlidy and exhibition of 
Canada's living plants and^nimafs in their natil'ral habitat.-.But, as many brfefs to, the;Comm1ssio^9mted out, facilities, 
of this kind are grossly deficient In. Canada. Hxistij^'g gardens find arboreta lack suppdrt and-^ncour^e«3ent, arVd Canada ^ . 
slunild be *d(^lng.nfucji more no Vonserve'XJie country \s ,var^ ecological systems and,(o. facilitate researchTetaiexi^to them^ 
TJie Commission* learned with '($*^cern.. for ^^Vanlpl^^ that one of ^tiSh^jt^obii)giC'^^^ is in danger of 

^losing 'bkause of lal;liV provincial .sypport.'Mori? than W-lrnef sug^sted tHat 'there'is otify one ""arboretum ir^Canada ' 
worthy ofW ^ame.'wlWeMs there' Id be at^oa^t oittMaV^ch of th^^geogriiphic regions df'the natiort'. In *" 
impp/tance ot^UWestry tj^^'stvj^iarly par4s of'the ctumfry. a' Ca'n^da-wldp sy^ten> of .ar1)0Teta'fS essential ifthe coii^ 
be'ife/^^iuately equipped fo'r' t*eVhlng and resoardl ^nythis field. ToVafds tini-s^nd, the tommi^sion recomnJ^tsT^ 
Feder!rt*and Ptovi^ilMal Governments 'co-o0e'rai<^with un;versitics'\).ii#jlop arboreta in^striitegiC iocaji</r^^cross 'Canhda. / 
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Ni)r is tfifeA anythli^ resembling a mifmrtal h\)t.)ineal garcjc/ps system/Canadh^ns coiicernc^Kw^^ 
deveJopment and management,ari)o;^ical*^{irdens 'ujkI jsso/ii^ted activities have submltteU^a proposal Tor such a 

system jo the Ministrvof vState fu/Sdence and Technolou/. The propt^saU'alls-f0r a tminA botanical gardens in the 
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iiKijor cliiiKilk anil ecological rc[;ioiis o( ( anaUa in. orUcr to conwrvc and protect the country's vulUubIc vegetation 
Because iiutustriali/ation. laiul cl<anng ami drainnig. and general envirunnientat pollution arc fast destroying ituich of 
( anada's most unportant vegetation, the Coininission beliVves tha4 MOSS I should act immediately upon the propojuil. 

\ 

ihe adequacy and coiulMioi^ ol theMutibnal and provincial parks also urgently need examination from (he point of 
view ot their contribution to the conservation, study and illustration ot the natural sciences in Canada [)e$ptte some 
recent expansion, many ot these parks are still lar Irom adequate* to meet the heavy demands of public use. 
( onsequently. their natural characteristics are threatened with destruction Additional p^rklands. with strong and skilful 
management, are jcquited to ensure that the nation's parks can serve effectively as areas for ecological cbiiservatioii and 
research, and tor historical studies and dij^^lay. as well as for recreation, for the use of present and future generations of . 
Canadians . , . , • * 

Mojeoyei, wilderness areas aiuf etiological preserves are necessary in all regions of the eounfry. The impending loss of 
the Tast major tract ol gru'^laiul in Canadu, at Suffipld, Alberta, is but one indication thar this country is not doing nearly 
enough to piotcct areas ol rc^prvsentative ecosystems. By the saiiie token, there should be greater protection of iineient 
camp sitch aiid historic canoe routes, since much of our history is intimately linked to the natural environment and much" 
of the archaeology of the country is yet unstudied. Additional comments ar)4 specific rccommondations on this subject 
tire contained hi "the cliaplei* on Conservation .ind study of Canadian cultural fJropcrty. * * , 

, ' . ' \ ^ V • * • . . V 

Studies by Ih)1^i rVdcr.A aiul Provincial (u)vernments have already identified areas of Canada that possess particular or 
even unique lin^logical ,iiui environmental value.* Ihi? Comnii,sbion believes that the Falderal Goverunient, in c4)ncert .with' 
th^,'l*rovincivs, slunild now establish a national system t)f-environrnental xeserves. .Such a system would ensurollje^ * 
conservation ot important areas need(;d lor scientific research and provide valuable indicators of the ecology X)f least 
soni'e lelatively undisturbed specific ecosystems in Canada. Under well-controlletl conditions soma*of^tliesc environmeotal 
rescives might also be maiU* available lor hmited public recreational use. . ' ,» * 

. ( arclul thought aiul sut t'icient financing intist be given \o the developnaW t)f tlw knowledge, and^expertise requir(;(I for 
"•'tlK*' eft et; live management /vrthe ct)unlry*s varied ecosystems. Ilns^i^ a fielclJn which an inlerdrsciplinary background is 
olteii hclptui and one in which universities can' m'ake -a' major con^riimtion bcfth through research aiid the educa«^ion'of 
graduates with appii)pnate kiuSvvledge and skills.. ' i*i , ^ • * 

' ■ . ; . , \ . ^ ' •■• ; ; ; • ■ ' *. _ , ^ 

in the c;Ke of each nl liie kinds of tacililies discussed in this section ' .science nms'fiunis and >coJI(?utibns.'iir|fi&rtJta, • . . - 
botanical gardens, /oologicarpn^scfves, parklands and'environiiHintal resefv^'Vi there is S(jope for f/uitful colla'boratiOT'i .^.^ 
between the»univeiMlies 'and liie institutions or ygeiicies concerned, fo varying' dv'grees, such c>pLlaborati^"4io\v. exi^st^s^ , \ * 
IJovvevcr. it<iiuld often be nuioh moje productive ^tln* university coininunfty .were more aware of the potential vaKie'W ^i.*'* 
" Jk.collahoi»ftion 4iui more vviHiiig to seek it out, It is an approach that .vvould'ogen up sigiiificant ilew opportuni-tie^ for'; 
(*anairhH4otndies in the vciences. - . • -.s*" ' # . ' * ^' ^ J * ' 

Recent TrendTirTF^eli^^ for Scientific Research h Canada . - " 

As noted at the outset of lljls cliaptei . f he ( orniTThSHui^l^ not believe tliat it*w/)uld be performing a service by ^adding ^ 
unduly (o the e\(ciynive,.puiihc discussion that Ijas takeii f^lace^lWr^^aii^^ science poljcy. Nevertheless, in Recent years 
many cl^nges have been jiroposed. and ijonie-liavc occurred,^in the poliacTinTd-^ucii^ by which- scieirfffic activities 
(.are '^supporl^^VLaitd funded m Canada. SomV of these changes have had. and others inightTia^^cr-piQfc implications fo/ , " 
Vanadi'an studies in the sciytwes. 1 or this reason. tlRvCoinmissit)n feels that it should comment bjiefly upon/a number of 
the devefopiMt?rits*afh4 pM^H>sals in tins are^i of public policy, • 

, 0\ particular. interest, and concern is t(\e mafor emphasis that the'Camidian (lovcrninent is now placing uporh the 
su|'^i()rl ol^scicntitjc \K'*tiv!ty; lluit related directly to* national ^oats and priorities;., Thf^deClared objective of the Ministry of 
,^tatL* for Science a|id ifciHlology'. for example, is* ;U) assuce the Qpthnui\i,usC of sciknce and technology, in support of 
nationai" obiectives'.^'' As part of this policy, the (i.imnnmout has beeirspending dur\pg th'« past five or six years 
propo<riion'al(;lX» less nioncy i*)n.Vasic research and mat.e on misiNon-oriented. applied reiserfrch. Moreover, it has been 

wing away, from making laigc block grants lor rcsinircii to universities in ;favour tfrf co'ritraets and agreements to promote 

- r ' : ••' -182 ' ....^ '■ . 
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univei^ity research that is directly relevant to leder'd^ departmental objcjMives. The Government h^also propoStd a 
reorgam/ation of the award-grantiftg councils in which, ^mgng other tilings, support for the nlitural sciences and • ^ 
engineering would be separated ftoni 4he laboratories of ^he National Research Council. 

The Commission readyiy concurs in the appropHlJleness^of the Government's stated policy to'intbase support for # 
^search that is'rclcvaiy'to Caiadiuii goals. Indeed/the need for sifch a thrust in Canadian science is a centraf tHenie of 



researc 
this 



is chapter. At thc^ijaAic'tijite, tTK Commissioii believes» tliit Government need not; and should not, be the only' 
interpreter of wh^t th^HC6Ui>|ryS' scientific goals shoujd be. The ur^iversity c'dmmunity should also have a role to*play in 
" d^pningind proinjoljn'g such goals, jafiii its cajpacity to play its part in this role^nay in fact be hindered by certain current 



\ ^ijtf C^Oifntllssic^p^^i^ for exainpftj that the Government's growing emphasis upon mission-oriented research 

^♦agreefticnli|!and cjU||t>Wa£t threaten the autononty of universities, th^lr frecdoiji of inquiry and their ability to- 

promi^te tfie b^J>trin knowledge."!! may also lead universiti<Js to empha^^e unduly scientific work concerned with 
y immcdiate^'aflJ ii|ort t0in probJeins\ to th^ detriment of Canadian science in (he future. No doubt, as Governmertt 

ilepartments are Qncouj;pged to f^ave their research and development done by universities and ^Ohei^^n-Governuient , 
• ,-4jgi(^ej^^J Jlj^pugh iigfi^^^^ useful research will be sparked in many previously neglected^^cientific areas. 

K However, the'-university 4iiust riot be transformed into a facility that caters primarily to Government jJriorities or tb - 
^specijHo rcque^^. The real dagger, in this situation is not so m^lcl^ that universities might^be manipulated by their patron^ 



Jfljtvijjpt/ Cojrtmissioli put it: 

''^y^y*'^\M. . tiieScholar will vVe gradually, cahght itp in the 



„ ^ ^ ^ ^ task of getting his resccKch acted upon by gqveronKnt or business 

^^^^f. f^^^^^ the 'experience will so cmjdition his professional capabilitiei^ that he becohiesJde^Qpdpnt- 



t^n 




*- '1^ slTo^it! th^; Gijj/ej^iJfteiiys policy does not appear to recbgni/e sufficieptly that Goverpment departriient^,^as^welPas 
^ IheigrantingxourjcilCfuivc. a responsiljjiity .to support university * excellepce as an end in itseff; Ndr does U ri^ogniw? ' 

*ad(?*jifaU5fyjheir responsibll'ity also tu respecj and suppojt thq creative freedom' of scientific inquiry. The^ trend in ' ^ 
0, GiWerntTitnl policy -to de^Ainphasi/e ba<>ij: research in favour pt mission-oriented applied resq^ch tends (o distriminate . 
against som(» excellent schohirship thli| is wortfty in itself and ijiay lead to future; scientil'ic ere;ilj:througl'\;s of an applied^ 
nature-; cvei^'^luiiigh. at prcsi&nt such research n^y not be specifically felated to stated national goals. M ore o<^er, -because/ 
J t'Alcratjunds.fur mission-oriented work ^wrmally afe linked to a sj)eciric CiOvernmefit-ciepartnKtiitJ: intcrciisCipHnary work 
: * *thal cu^s across the concerns of many departments is'oflen not being supported adequaptely. ; > , 

^ A^tfie'CoyLii^jiission suggcstCjJ earlier in this chapter, fhere is a real danger in requiring scientists to^Catef unduly to, 
nanbn^f obi<i^li'W^ defined by politicians. Loss 'than 10 ph cent of all federal science research funding goes to support 
basic'lesixirch in universities. It wotrfO be a grievous dissei^il^e^ to the long-term future of scient^-in Canada if this 
percentag6»were reduced further. - - . \ ^ • 

Tha Commission shares Hie alalHn felt by many scientists about the consequences af the severe financial restrictions 
that the l-edcral Ck)yarnmenl has imposed over the past few years on university.scientific researchlFor example, in the 
" sivyear period from 1%0-|970 to 1^)74- U)75 parliamentary appropriations to the National Research Council for graduate 
' scholarships, grants-in-aid and research incrcase'd Hess than -7 per cent, from S64J60,OOatQ only 569,293,000. When the 
aftnUal inflation rate is taki,'n.into account, the effective dolllir va^ue oT'the Council's funds has ac^ally decreased by 
more than 20 per c'ent during this period/^'' If o'ife Nvere al5(d to'take into consideration the increased cost of performing 
research; the Councils, luudfe have probably docrcastnJ in real value by more than one-third;since 1969/^^ 
• • • • » * 

' ] This situation is in marked contrast to vvhai is h;ippening in other developed countries with a serious comrtiitmeiUJq 
science. Thi/ Commission's inquiries revealed ror' e\;injpk\ imuch more substantial rate of growth in spending during this 
' period by 'the United States Natioiral Science lunindat+oii. the British Science Research Council andithe French Centre . 
nafional tiMa Recherche scientifique. Using tlicir 1969^1970 budgets as a basis of 100 per cent, the British Science ' - 
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Researuh ( ouncil reiTLlied |S(> per cent in it^ '1^^7.M^)74 budget, a position reached a year earlier by the French Centre 
national de'la RecherclTe scientirique. I he budget increase of the United States National Science Foundation reachtjd a 
level of 14S per cent in l97X|g7r^ In comparison, the NRC cal^lated its budget from the same basis at 103 per cen4 in 
1^72-1^)73 and 106 per cent in l^)7.M^>74. a growth rate abVut ofte teiitlv of that in the other countries listed. 

The failure of the Federal tiovernment to provide adequate financial support to the National Research Council has had 
very unfortunate consequences for the Canadian scientiric community. When the irtllalion factor is taken into account, 
the real value of the average amount each grantee received from the NRC has dropped 28 per cent between 1969 and 
1975. NkC grants to scientists specifically for buying equipment have plummeted from S5.69 mithon six years ago tq 
S2.62 inillion.in 1974 1975. The number of^post-gradUate sciiolarships and bursaries grsftitecj by the NRC4ias plunged 
27,2 per cent in the past yx years, and the feal value in purchasing power of these scholarships has dropped more than 
15 per cent h\thc same period both the number and the real value of post-doctoraje fellowships awarded by the N-RC 
have. also declined. • - • . ' ^ 

While the Government s budgetary policies have, fortunately, been, somewhat less damaging to the Medical Research 
Council. thafCourucil htiSiilso been- forced to restrict its activities considerably. Parliamentary appropriations to thie 
Medical Research .Council in l97.Vl974 increased by only 2.5 pet cent from the previcrus fiscal year,, despite huge 
increases in Ihe cost of doing research during the same pejidd. Tl^e sijuation is no better in 1074-1975. Faced with- , 
perhaps ^he tightest budget in its history, the Medical Research Council is being forced t(?Jimit severely new research ' 
grants to newly appointed faculty and to reduce its allocations in the following amounts: by 50*per cent for visiting 
?icienlists' awards, by .25 per tent for general research grants to deans of medicine, by ^0 per cent for grai^ts to deans of 
pTfarmacy, by 3.5 percent for summer undcrgrayduatc research scholarships, ^y 30 per cent for medical symposia, and to 
cut by 19 per cent the in|ake of new trainees into the fejlowship and student^lup programme and Jby 20%' the nuTnber 
of new* scholarships. ' - ' \ % . - ' 

The Commission sdiares the view of many scientists in Canada, and indeed abroad, that* such severe restrictions'by the 
•^'anadiah Government on funding for scientific re^eiircl^ coTistitute a most serious threat to the future strength of science 
in th|s country. If the present -downward trencj in scientific funding continues, it is certain that important areas of 
rcsearcb will be neglected or fall into disrep'air, and that marty of |C'anada's b*ri^htest young scienttsfe wtlTbe denied the 
opporiiinily to establish their careers, flm country will be paying Ijie -price of such folly for ytars tiicome. 

The <'ouimission recommends, in tlve strongest' terms possihje. that theCajiadian Government increase\ubstantially the 
buVlget'S'i^4>the major aw^ird -gran ting agencies concerned with scientific re^iearch to. enable them better to.-elisure that • 
Canada's longaernV needs fot research excellence and qualified scientific manpower'are met! . . 

The X ommijision HOtes. Iiirther. ihjit the 4)roposed changes in the structure and arrangements of the federal 
award-^rantmg councils could create as many problems as they might solve. It is clear, fbr example, that many scientists 
fear that the proposed reorgani/aiion -uiay not be taking into' account adequately the need to maintain the very high 
quality of the work of thj,* existing council^ and their relative freedom from external administrative and political controls. 
The Commission shares this concern. " ' ^ * , 

The Government appears to haVe in rnmd, as well, a new role for the Science Council pf^Carrada.^^ Whatever this new 
role may be. the C\)mmission hopes thai the Councifs capacity for critical^ and independent comment and analysis,' and 
for bui^ding strong connections with nil sectors concernt^d with Canada's science, will be strengthened, not weakened. As 
much or more than an^ single dovernmeht agency. the.Scjence Council.* through its nuhierous reports and special ' 
background studies. Itas directed the attention of the Government and- of the*f)ublic towards opportumties. requirements 
alid areas of neglect in Canadian science and technology. In addition, as noted earlier in this chaptejr, these reports and 
special studies are^ a valuajble source of information and opinion about Canadian studies, both in scientific fields and iQ 
ntany other areas. \i - ^ ^ , * ' 

. The'Commission is greatly ent^ouraged by recent^^fforts of the Canadian scientific and technological communities ir; ^ 
the private sector to* work more closely with tlie Fofderal Governmen^on matters of mutual interest, while seeking- 16 
strengthen co-operation and communiCatjon^'amongst themselves.and between theif. members. Much of this activity has 
O ed to foster a heightened awarenc*^^* .some of the distinctly Canadian dimensions in science and technology."*.^ 
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A major obstacle to scholarly communications among Wientists 4intl technologists in Canada, and to conimunication 
between them and the FeOeral Government, has been the facf that most Canadian scientific and technological societies^ 
have been comparatively ywung. small and Impecunious, and have had to compete with larger, older and better financed . 
American counterparts, of which many Canadians are members. Language and geography have compounded their 
problems of communication and oi^ani/ation. As an umbrella organization for Canadian science and lechnology^he 
Association of the Scientific, lingineering and Technological Community of Canada'faces Vhe great challenge of helping to 
co-ordinate thtf' activities of the many diverse societies that make up this community and of helping, also, to achieve 
something like a consensus among them in their representations to Govermnent gnd to the pi^blic at large. Unfortunately, 
sfnce i*ts inception in 1^)70, SCMThC has been able to make only a modest begioning upon this difficult* task. In large part 
. this is because it has not received adequate support from either the Government or its constituent members. 

4 

Consideration ij^ow being given to a proposal to establish a [louse- of Science and Technology' (HOST), a centre 
with sliared administrative facihties to provide common services to societies and their members, which many of the 
societies are^nol able to afford to provide in isolation, l-^establishcfd, HOST would no doubt'result in cost savings and 
increased effic^iency far many of the s^entific and technological societies, and thereby help to relieve them of their 
vurpcnt precfccupation'with [inancial prpblems. HO^ could also provide, a focal point for improved communication 
v^ithin the Canadian scientifii:communi]y ajid betwee5a4jal conimunity and the public. The Commission recommends - 
• that the Ft^deral.Govecnmeht 'Support the propo:$al'to e^ablish a Housp of Science and "Technology. 

The Commission notes, as well,, the important contribution thai the Royal Society of Canada has jnade, and is 
continuing to make, to scholarly activity artd communication in the'sciences iri, this'cOufttry jrhice i|s est^ablishment in 
l)^82. The objectives and funL:tions oi' the Society are discussed furtheriin the chapter of the Coxx\mh^ox\ ^ Report on 
scholarly comnmnicatipn and the Canadian academic communrty. llowevV. iljs appropriate to observe here that there is 
a growing disparity between 'tl^e r.espopsibilities of the Society aijd the finanqial' rcsoufces available to^it to disdiarge these 
respbnsibilitieyj. If .tfie NRC is^dismehibered. theTanadian Government will ineVitably.call upon the Royal Society to . 
assume the.additional responsibilities' for advice aacj service in tfi€. field* of scienceHhus compoundiiig the financial 
.pressures placed upon it. TIfe annual fee paid t>y its membersj*whlch is ^ready higher than the' fee levied by any o^her , 
national academy in the world; is the chi(if source of income for thelifetivitie's of the Society. I ft recent years the 
^ Canadian Governments modest contribution .to the KoyalSocie-tyJias been made* throtigh the National Research Council 
and the Canada Council. The s'ociety is now appealing to the Gove4rnment' for more financial support to' enable it to 
' continue its progranmies and to play an'eVcn greater role in domestic 'SniX internafiohal. science. In view of the national 
' importance of the work pf the Royal Society-bf Canada, the Cdtmiiission belireves strongly that the' Society's appeal to 
the (ioverntnent jjhould receive prompf and sympathetic attention, * ^ . . ^ ~^ — 

While the universities, individual scholarss the^ learned societies and various Qovernracj^t agencies across Tanada are ^ 
\vorkij^g hard to create a base for Gamidian studies in the sciejices^a great deal remains to be done. The notion still • 
preVailk in some' sectors that become science is universal in scope, it is folly to'sppak of Cmadian Science. More than .■ 
anything else, it must be realized that in fact there are aspects of science^that are. or ought to be,-of special interest to 
Canada, and that they merit attention and support. - . „ , , • 

} ^ ' ' * ^ 

Recommendations • . 

9 

1, The Commission' reconnnends that, as .an important part of this country's overall scientific 'ejrtde^rVour, nwre resources 
• and attention be directed to aspects and areas^of science and tecimology that are pitrHcularly relevant fo Canadian ^ 

needs and circumstances. Canadians should recognize and honour the resppnsiblijt/that they have, both to themselves 
and to the international scientific community, to respond to the challenge oKnvestigating the^scientific problems " 
f)osed by their own country ifnd the scientific 'phenomena related to ^^jy^ 

2, l'niversi(ies should review their programmes^f teaching and' reiselifch iri science and technology to ensure that* ^ , 
adequate emphasis is bejng placed upon Canadraji problems ^^subject matter. In m^ny instances,. universities should 
place a much, greater consdioOs empliasis upon Canadian aspects of scientijlc activity, and upon discovering ways in 

O which \iniversity research and teaching in science and technology can i?e related to the particular opportunities and 
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circumstances of this country. There must also be a recognition by Government and the public that universities 
calfinot meet this challenge without substantial additional financial support. 
"» ' , 

3. Thi^chapter contains*nunii?rous illustrations and specific recommendations of fields ^f scientific study relating to 
Canada requiring greater attention in teaching and research ^including, for example, meteorology and climatology, 
fresh water studies, marine sciences and ^oceanography, geology, geography, communications, native mammals, the 
cnvironmerxt and ecology, resource management and/fiiany professional areas. The chapter notes the particular need 
for more scientific research and teaching in manv/mfferent fields relating fo the Canadian Arcftc. 

4. t-Atcnsive impact studies concerning the consequences of man-made projects on the ecology and the environment are 
needed in every region of the country. Such studies should precede developmental projects, not follow them as is 
now too often the case. • 

5. The Commission reconunends that serious consideration be given now to the establishment of the nucleus ofa 
university of the North. In addition, and perhaps as an immediate step towards the eventual establishment of a 
university in the North, the Commission recommends that on'f or two universities open extension departments in 
some of the far northern communities to provide their inhabitants with opportunities for knowledge and training not 
otherwise accessible to tliem^ 
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The Commission commends the Youth Science Foundation for the contribution it is already making to increase the 
knowledge and awareness of Canadian .scientific concerns among promising senior high school students across Canada 
throughvits programme of Summer Seminars. It recommends that the Foundation be assisted to continue and to 
expand ^ts gctivities. 

7. The Confmission has found that the concealment by some Government, departments ancl privateN:orporations of 
research findings, through secrecy or deliberate slowness in the publication or release of such findings, pose^ a major 
problem for independent, university-based scientists, interested jn' studying scientific problems or phjmomena relating 
specifically to Canada. The Connnission has observed that ^h^concealment of scientifitbdata atfcl research findings 
' Jias had unfortunate con.seqiiences for Canadian studies in scien^^e and- technology^ ioc^pding the unnecessary ; 
repetition of many experiments and research studies. It believes that it is both irresponsible and wasteful to withhold 

' ' fofriong the findings of scientific research, unless foe very good cayse. The Commission the refold recomifiends that, 
the results of scientific studies sponsored by Government, and by private corporations, in the North and elsewhere, be* 
made accessible to otiicrs in the -scientific comhuinity, and indeed to the public, mudr sooner than is now often the 
' ciise^ ' — '"^ 

'h. Tht^ ( omiiiission recommends that CiovernmenrdcpartipentsTboth federal and' provincial, take positive steps to make 
their research Pacilitiesiand logistic support inore freqiy available to university researchers. Givgn 4he4arge investment 
.of many-Government departments (ft>r'exami)le. agriculture, the environment, fisheries, health and welfare) in m^jor 
Veseyrcif facilities, the adoption of an open door policy of this/8ort "by the Federal and Provincial Governments would 
do much tQ 'facilitate research by members of the university, community. in particular, it would bririg valuable ' . 
supporfU) research oriented toward Canadian questions, since such re.search^ciiifics have Qsually been developed 
^^ecificalliP' to meet Cahadian needs and problems. ^ ' \ '^^ ^ ^ 

0..; rho''C{)mnnssion reconimunds that appropriate actions be taken to meet the need to eqi|,ip* science students with a ' 
better knimlcdgc 0!^ contemporary. and historical Canadian society and nomscience students with a better knowledge 
ancl understanding of tlie important part played by science in our society and culture. To these end.s,.the Commission 
makcb tlic tollovvmg reconunendations: . ^ • 

(a) Universities, scicntiffc ass-ocia(ibns cmU award-granting agmcics sholiUl-givc a higher priority to the need for 
general s^cience courses, of .academic rigour, which will provide a non-speciaii/ed approach to the Study of sdentiVic 
. concepts and' tliA;ir applications ^ith sj)ecific empluisis on Canadian problems anil circumstances; . * * 

% (b) These bodies should also encourage and assist the pKcparatiun of textbooks and other materials suitable for use in 
' , such courses: ^ * * . V 

(c)-SeriC)Us consideratiorr siiou Id Jj^^* given to requiring all mm-scfence university students Jo take an introductory. 
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coyrse in science that woulcl give them soitle basic knowledge and understanding of the part science plays in our 
culture and society; at the^least, such a course, well planned and of good academic slandajd, should be available at 
every university as an option open to students not majoring in science; 

(d) Conversely, there should be made available at every university, again at leasf as an option, courses that would 
enable all science students to study the history, institutions, and social and cultural framework of the society within 
which they live, and also to examine the role of the scientist in this society. 

10. The Commission notes the growing interest in science policy as a subject ih itself for study aYid debate and believes, 
that the importance of this subject now requires the sai^ie kind of sustained research and attention as has long been^ 
devoted by the academic community to other aspects of public policy. It therefore recommends that teaching and 
research in the field of science policy be more fully recognized as an appropriate element in the academic curriculum 
and in university research activities, both in the sciences and in the social sciences.. 

• *■ • 

1 1. The Ministry of Statp for Science and Technology should make sure that strong encouragemrent and asiistafnce are 
given to Canadian scientists to participate fully injnternational scientific activities, including co-optrativd and 
^comparative programmes in both research and teaching. ' - . , . 

12. The Commission notes the important contrihution that can be made by transdisciplinary and' co-operative work in the 
sciences to the resolution of Canadian problems and to a fuller knowledge and understanding of the condition and . 
circumstances of this country. It recommends that universities examine, with a vTew to their elioiination, such barriers 
as may exisKto the development of transdisciplinary and co-operative studies in ap|kopriate areas of science and 

o between the^iences and other fields' of knowledge. j, . * 

13. Universities should provide more opportunities for science* students to gain experience in co-tJjjerative studies and 
research and to fulfil some part of their academic requirements'by participating in group. projects, as well as on the 
,ljaiiis of their individual WQr'k. , ' ^ / ' • - \ ' \ 



14. Neighbouring universities should explore the possible advantages df undertaking joint programmes involving close 
. co-operation between students and faculty in the natural and sopial sciences'ahd in the humanities ^s a means of 
promoting knowledge of the social dimensions of science in Canada, greater understanding between representatives of 
different^ disciplj^pes, and scholarly communit^at ion bet we^?;n inembers of d . • , 

, ' ' ■ ' ■' f - , • 

rS. The Commission commends the co-ogerative, interprgani/ational approach to'problem-solving embodied -in the 
/4luntsman Marine Laboratory and recommends tliat'Government, industry and the universities study the .possible 
application of this cpncep4^ to other, situations in this country in which the resolution of problems requires a strong 
contribution from tije.imivefjiity scientific community coinbined with the contribution-^that can 'be made by ^ - . 
(Government ar\d industry. o «, , '[ , ' . «k. ^ " 

16. The CjOmmissi(3n recommends that Ihe Nlinfstry of State for Science, and Technology talie fiote of th.e need foi 
orderly and sustained suppDrt-for transdisciplinary work involving the sciences and that it'give High priority to 
studying, and proposing ways and means to ensure continuity and Stability in Governnient funding iii support of such , 
work. As an interim.:5fiie'asure, the Commission reeCmm.ends that the new Inter-Council Co-ordinating, Committee,^ 
whicli is to link the activities of the several federal awaW^grafrting councils*, have the responsibility of'funding research 
that lies across and between disciplines and that therefoi-e cannot readijy be identified as the particular respdnsibility 
y of any of the gVahtingrcouncils. The InteL-Colincii Co-ordinatmg, Committee would thys ifself^bedbme a\grantmg' 
agency in the one area of transdj^sciplirlary, and co-operative studies. Alternatively , the |nJer-Council Cd-6rdinati'ng 
Committee should see to 'it that ihe federal award-^ai;yting^councils*^rOvide a^)p^pti%te sappor^ffpr this, purpose^, 

Th/ Association of Umversitie§ aiid CoHeges of Canada, in co-operatiori AyijlJi^;liie Federaii and Provinci^ Governments, 
should make an inventory of existing centres, institutes and program nies of li-aflsdisciplinary research in Canada, 

of the current state and tuture. needs jDf such activity " ' r-;^- . ^"^>^* 



including an assessment of the current state and future, needs jDf such actiyily. 
18. The CommiSjsion recommends that universities and award-gFan'tijfig agencies refofgnize that th^ •writing pf 'textbooks 



and Jhtf preparation of other materials for use in teaching, in. the sciences is ajegftimate ajid'ijmportai|t area of 
academic activity, and tliat .the system^ of aWards and rewards be adjustgiHo give, fair recfognitioh^/o this'fact 

19. The O'onin^ission rcconunends that the Ministry of State for^Sd^ce and Techn(rfogy,*io consultation Wttlv the federal 
a ward -granting councils, the Science Council and repre^drttative^ of the universitjf and scientific commujii'ty, (^xamin© 
ways to eiilarge support for Canadian scientificjpwfnals and tcexpand the ofJpohunities for the .publication of 
Canadian scientific papers in 'Canadian jcmi; 



JQ, The Post Office should rcwjiVrtT postal rates fpaCanadian'scientific journals and /educe them io a ri)ore favourable- 
f^Vel because of the^^va^tTable service that these journak prbvidferCO tea<^iing, research and scholarly communication in' 
this i;iiportanJ^^fi^Ia in Canada. * j . ^ ^ ' ' . ' ' > 

Wte C'onitnission redopimends -that the -Federal Government establish-a mjyor programme to supporf the publication , 
of Mentific books in Canada. To this pn'd, thcMipistry of Stqfe for Science and Tochnofogy should establish, soon 
as possible, a working committee\with appropriate representatfoW from the scientific, community tQ make 
recomi^uMidations the GovernmLMit about the organization, 'tertns of reference; aind funding of such a programme. 

ThiJ Commission belieVes tha,t the pLTogfamme should^ ^ppprt the publication oj^seholarlj^ volumes, reference^ work^,*^ 
textbooks and associated learning mrfterials. and also iieri'dus works*for more.^^^cral a_udience.on aspects of'scicnce 
\^and technoI5gy of particular interest to Canadiari society. In addition, tli^e programme should support (he translation-' 
ind publication in Canada, in either or both of bur -official janjj|iagts,o£^selected scientific works' published outside' 
\anad^ that iire dire^ctly n*levant tOiCanadian studies in science and tedihojogy. The^^rograrnme should also suppoit 
tfic transfation trrttrlTcnch or Hnglish. as the case may be, o^selected scientific works written by Canadians or "that 
concern C*anj;|dian ^roblenw. * », - ^ ^ 

fhe\Comniission recommends that t anadian publishers e?camine the needs and opportunities^ for publishing in the 
sciences an(J that they be more actfve.l^oth in soliciting aitd in promoting books in this field. The pro po-sed.niaj or 
pr(igiyrfime to support-the pybliclition oCCahadian scientific books should encourage and assist publisher^ to (ievelop » 
their interest aud services in this field, ' ^ - . * ' 
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liecauae the niarket in ('anada for scientific publications \s relatively limited because of the, country's small* artd - 
widdy Wattered population, thcVonimission recommends that a special effort be macte to organize 'this* m^frket iri the 
most i^llfcctivC and helpful mamier.bqssible. To tliis end.4he Coknmissioh recommtJrids thtil 4he Ministry of State for 
Scienceland Techn<^logy convene a series of meetings to e'xamine an^l prpp^se^ the most effective arrangements ' 
possible^ including .mechanisms and pqjicies/to pft>mote Hie. publication ancTmailcettflg^at^a^ educational and \ 
.scholarly wateriajs in the sciences. In doing so, *MOSST should draw^ upon* the' experience oftfie^S^JteT^^ 
act with t1ic advice and assistance of representatives of thQ^acadeamc 'and 'scientific communities, of tJie ^blishing 
indujifry and of other appropriate departments and agcnqes of X]overnment, both federal ^f\d provincial. 
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TIiQ Conmiission rpconirnfi^dsjhat increased iicadeniic recognition aitd financial support be extended to teaching, 
research' and pubjicat^on concernir^' the' hiiJ^or); Tof science and technologyvin Canad^^^^ ' ^ ' . * ' 

llrtlvtrrsitrcs that da not now offer a co\in>e on the history of scienc'e^.imrf'techfiategy in Canada should gonsider 
■introducing such a cU)urse in order to provide students with an op^rtunity to leam about Cana^an scientific^ 
,aQCompUshments and ti«^llcffect on the country V.developjtKrnt and. total culture. - < / ^ ' 

In addition,! tfie Conn^vission urges univ'drsjty science departdrtents-^b examin^ whi^tliei^.KUfij^iejit aftentiofi is being ' 

giA/en 1g historical perspe'ctivtf |n theii' teaching programmes, anji-it urge$ departmeTrt^-^^jk^^^^'y '^^-^^ whether 

*'th<!',ir coarse^, give adequate' recognition to tlic significant part played by science and -tedfinoiogy ik human, affairs. 

■ " . '/ ^ V. ■ ^' . ■ v-,' : • ■ ^ -^ ' ■ - ■ ■ ^ r 

^ho^^^oin mission confmends five practice how followed^bj^ several universities of makiitg joint appointments betWeen 

the depaftnient of fiistoTy (or phtto'sophy) and a department of* sclepce for the purpos^bf prqrtioting studies in the 

history of jcience andteehnology- in Canada, and recommends that othdr- universities glve^consldeiiatjon to this ' , ' 

.jSractioe". ■ ' • ..• - }"^* v. 
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28, The Commission recommends that the Science Council be given additjonal funds to cna\)le '4 tcr expand its J 
progcahme of gatiiering and disjseminating int'prmsition about^cientific andptechnologi<;al developmems4!H:f nada, 

i9. Tho^ Science CoOncij^ in consultation vvith tha\'anadarouncH,»shj;tuSd conslTrer C(5ntniissioiung,^a Series ofMiistorical * ^ « 
studios of scrence in Canada, \ ' v ^ ' . ' . . ^ • ' . ' / 

30. The Commissidn'cdmmeads the'.Mij]u<ffi7^ and Teehnology.. upon, the programmi that.it has"^ ^ ^ 

initiated tg encourage -ipd assist^fudents ^nd rccdnt ^graduates* in journaliSTi to'researchVand%write. about Canadian 
.^. advances in' science^ U recommends ^that this prbgrjunme^be continued and expanded, . ^ ~ ^/ ^ 
\ ^ ' * . ' . ^ -i T* . ' ^ , y 

31 The Conihiission notes, thfi'-^mportapt ^ontjributica^^fment-an^c^^ raUSeums'to Canadian studies. It 

urges fuller xecognition b>? Governrnent* Snd by the Mniversity imd^scientific^ommunities of the cducalional 
significance of the wqrk of science mtiseum^, .within a Canada-wideV?ystem of museums, and recommends increased , 
;'finan^i^il support forthis work. " • ^ / , ' 

J2. In view of the importance of forestry to the Hfe of this country, the Commission recommends the establishment of a 
' <^'anada-wide system/of arboreta :/t leasf'dne arboretum should Relocated in pach of the geograj^hi'c regions of the 
coQntry to facilitate research; teaching aqd conservation in- that area. Towards this end, .tKe Commission recommi^nds 
.-that the Federal and Provincial Governmbnts?'co-operate>|th selected untVersities to develop arboreta in strategic 
" rqcatiotts-across Canada. ' ♦ / 

-*■,.'■■ ^- • • - ' ■ • , ! • ■ , • sj> ' ■■■ '''^v ■ ' " 

33. ^thc Commissipn recommends- the establish>tieht of Tnational System of botanicafgardens. This sy^^ should proVid^^ 
, " a cfeJn of botanical gaidens in the major dimatic and ^plogicaireaions of Canada to support fea^Hing, research and ♦ 

■ ^conservation of the plant life of^thisfcountry.s^ dctxilled proposal for such ^syst^m'has been submitted^«) the ^- • 
Minisi^y of State fpr Sicience and Technology 'by a number of Canad^ian-^ientists. TheV^ believes (ffat * 

MOSST should act' inin^qdintejy on this proposaL_^__ .^ ' ^. / \J • , * . 

34. The Comuiission recommicnds that the Federal and ftqyincial GoverrYments; in consultation with representatives of 

the scientific commiinity. undertake jointly a ^ornpreht;n|ive review of. the adequacy and condition of tlip^national ' , 
. and prcTvincialpLtfkswiilw view U) strengthening their ability to^^^ to the cinsefvationv study^anit illustration • . ^ 

of Ihe f^atural sciences in Canada. N - .\ „^ ^ ^ ' • • % ' 4 « - 

A5, TheC6ninu:;sion\eci)mmends thai ;thc 'Federal Govc^mcnt, in concert wilj^,^lic Provmces^.sbpuld now eslubUsli a' , 

;/ natiunarsystem of environmental rlservcs/T^ystcm should aim to en.;^- the, survival and ebnscfmt^on of : ' ;* . . 

Mmportant and/or re present a tive?i'rc^s needed for^scient^ific research iry-tfie ecosystems across Tanud^. ' • . .^^T • 
■ . ., ■ ^ - ^ ■. ' ' \ ■/ '^i'^vA ...^ ; 

' 3f .The Commissixc^n recommends thal^uniV^^ities^prk more, cipsety with thos5^fespon^ble for^p^^^^ 

the operation. oT such instiluUons.ahd ficjlitfesi as science liiiLseums, arbor^eta, botaijcial g^fd^ns; /H^dlogicai pre serves, • 
pacfelands and envirpiWe1it1ii reserves. ^Closer calla-bor^ion between, the university coinmanit^and th.Os.e responsible . 
.P<^r^hesc*i1iip^rtlmt'laci would open up ^igfiificant'jiew opportunities foi|Cfna^an^^^^^^^^ science. JJVKiJe 
VolUboratPon now octursr to.var^^ng degrees,' ft couldVfen be much moVcj p^uctiW curQmunity' 
were nn>rc aware ()t' its p(>tcntial*valuirand mori^'willliig to seek it out. ' ' ' * ' 



A ' . .. - . ' tkat'i/. 



^V7/•Ii^e C'onimission wolcoi^ stfted pcjlicy^ of the-Fcdcral (;o^erntiicnt UfJncrca% support, for research ^hat' 
uMevimTto tl^^ optimum use of science and teclinology^in jUipporl .of national- ^ 

;obj^ctives\ Howeverrit believes that the Government^ need not, and shoufd noV'bcj Ihe only inicr|>ret^r wf whaf the 
:n)unt\y\ scientincgC^s^shiuHd be, and that the university aivd\sclentinc cpipniunities, should.^al^o ^ave an important 

' ' role to play in defining and pronioting such gQ;ils;.To "this end,' the C<)mh\ission recommends that nhc« Mim^tfy-of^' . . ' 
Statii? for Scieage'^d.Te^'hnolbgy ensliro that there is lidectuatc, close and c(|iitrnuifig co'nsukatipn with representatives 
^oC the university^ andLscieiititic comnuinities in tfic prbcess>l- defining Canadian scientific objecti^ps and -of. / 
foVmulatih^anil iHlpiem^Oting Canadian^^^^ . ' _ \ . ,c.\ . . . . .. 

3K: Thx>(V>Huiiisii»tTn^ terms that the Canadian Gove.rn[nent incrfcase substantially t^lc. 
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budgets of the major award-granting *agencies concerned with scientific research to enable thein4yetter to ensure that 
Canada's lohg-term needs for research' excellence and qualified scientific manpower are pUSperly jnet. 

I * t ■ ' * ^ 

) - ' • * 

y). The Commission found widespread concern across Canada that Jhe changes in the structure and arrangernents of the 
awardrgranting councils currently proposed .by. the JP'ederal Goverrfment coultl create as many problems as they miglit 
. solvc^TheaCojjUMiission shares tlifs^jconcern and recommends, in parti.cular. tha't any re-organlza-tion of the federal". 

^ Award ' — » » » « — '••-^ • - xi -1. ..\..t:A.. ..c. *fc._ .."w I, *^*'r aU^ ^..:^A:«r,! ^^^^Jt^* iU^l^ 



F|^l 



'ard-granting i^ouacils. should malnfain the high qualit); of the v^ork df the existing councils and protect their 
ative frceiJi^m from* external political and administrative cpntfbl:.* ' 



40. The Commission recommends that there be no further reduction j/i'ihe percentage of federUl research fundmg- . „ 
• devoted to the support of basic scientific r4;'eu[rch in universities and that the tdtal fun'ds alloca'ted for.'this purpose be 
/''^ increased. . • ^ ^.T » ° . ^ 

41. T he universitfcs, 'rhrougli. the AUCC, ^aulS examine jthe^prpblems that xm^ artSe ff^Vnjhe. trend in Qovernm^nt^ V 
policy^ to niake fncrerfsing uset;f)f/^ii^sr»vb>^^^^ an^ cqij)tract>, in order tO- ensure, t'hat acadt^ftwc 
Ireedoin a'nJ the qiiahty oflmiverjiity rescaToJt r^main^9r|ujiou|it oyer tiie')^itnnatg;'yut not-^necessarilyJiarmp^nious 



^rcquii'cniems of th<;Goj^bnnKHit-dep ' 

: ' \ ' f: f ^'v^ - ■ .'*.'v'-?.v, ^ 

42, The. Commission cotyiuends' the Science Council fortffe nataW contFibution it isurnaking^ to C^rtadiaiv stodiV , 
^ ^ kcietite and *teChti6logy. and. recommcffds tha\ U)Q i^^clly lof the^^^ fOr critic;;!] and independent *arralysi& and 

' for buil<3j|i*g strong ^^^^ '/^.^^ v '■ . / , 

43, The e;OniUiission rccwxnmends tijat the Ministry o-f ?tate for Scier\ce.and Technology, in consultation .v^^ith. 

' v;epr<;septatiyi;s of tht?"'university and -sctentifiG c;ommunlty, examine Uie obstacles to scholarly Communkation among. 
scient'ists\r>d' techno'logi^J^i in Canatla. and between them and'^ie prderal (ioverimen and that .ft propose -measures 
jo'a^ist andinipcdyc'sui^ commun^^ * . ^ a • ^ /^^ ■ ^5 ' ' * ^ 



'44. The^ConVntissi^n -e^ninieifds^tlie A'sHociatian of the Scientific Hiqgine|ring. add TechQologicy Complunity p^Cana3a•^^or 
eilorts to vo-ordiilate'somw^ of the activities of the many diverse societi^" that i^rake.up this comniunity and to^ 
vimpruve coi^wiuiucatioit betwccji them recompten^s^hat SC«IT£C receive increased support* for its work ;.totli 
froih ilJe Rderal Ciovernment and from i,ts constituent meirlbcrs. * . ^ " ^ ' * \ . 

"45: The" (WiunisSion recommends .that the. Ministry o^" State for Science and Technology, support the proposal tp estabhsh 
. i V|io^H\of jS^ciencc' and Technology. ' , " . ' . : ■ * * 

' ' V ' ^ I " : ^ - 

46. TJie (\^^nmissioii comhtends\the. Royal Society oT Canada for^the contribution that it has made, knd continue&.lo ' 
. nuki?^'tD schularj^ Mcfivity .;ind commmriciitiop in the sciences in this country, and' recommends that the Society's 
" current appeal to the CalKiclian Oovermiicnt for additional financial support, receive prompt and sympathetic., 
attention. : . ' " • ' , - ' ■ * 
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FOOTNOTES. , . * ' 

> " " *■ - ' . • " - ■ ; • ■ 

* Italics added! * . ' « , " 

^ Lynn Trainof, *Scie(ice and the Canadian Identity', Physi(;s in Canada, Vol 29,. No. 2 (M,^rch 1974), p.32.' i 

John Polanyi, 'Basic Research; its goals and its organization', Scien^ Forum, Vol 26 (April 1972), p. 28. ' 

^ The Commissioji jycfcomes the in^^ision of the word •jiormally' in tins criterion, because even research on camels may^all -^^Ithin the 
ambit of*Canadt&n Uu^dies. It depends on what is,done with thc-catncl. Camels \^efe, for example, used to soni^^^J^ent at one time in 
the dty interior of 9"tish Columbia, , . « ^ • ^ 



Trainor, p. 3 3. 



tawa, September 1968)yp.5. 



iA Major Program 6f Water Resources Research injydnaday Science Council 'of Canada^J^^twrt No.^^ , ^ 

^ n J.P..Bruc4; and^D.K.L, Maasland, JVo/er Resources Research in Canada-, Scienge-Secretariat pf tfie PrivylCpuncil, Special Study^No. 5 
(OttawaTjuly 1968), pJ. ^ ^ 

^-—Addtttonal obiwirvations about geography are contained in trt^tflTapter on Canadian co/itent ifi the curriculii: 

^ Afine lnnis-Dagg, *ReSiparch on Cartacli^n Mainmals^^TVie Canadian Field-Naturalist, Vol 86 (1972), p. 217 



!0 



dety of Zoologists, Juned974. 
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D.A. Chant, Bulletin of the Canadian 

' V* Wilson Kedy, Erivironinenf^lfMuse I Effect Pfienomena Relating to Technological Development in t fie 'Canadian .National Re*search 

Council of Canada (NJ^^tssociate Committee on Scientific Criteria for Environmental Quality), Ottawa, 1974. 

^ Fedy, p. 85. 
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James (;uilWt, ^i:ii^ (,1iaHL*?)^c i)^' Cheirticar WucalionYO/cm/i/r^^ in Canacff (OcXobi^i 1973), p. 5. 
A^'iaice Polic^y f\c^nadaf R'ep^ (Otta\v;ji, 1972), Vol. 2, p.337. 



^ - * /^ditional inJorniatipfi ^ml^connncnts^ upon thj^s subject^arfc contained in the chapter on archives. 



This swbj^vt is uxpiorcd further i«' the chapter on (*an?dian studies abroad. ' " , ' , 

' * ■ ■ i ■ . / ; •. ' ' A' ; - . . ■ * , " 

Thf Organi/.alion for >\^onomic Co-operatiorr and Development's Cerl'trc*^^ for I'ducation Rese^^-ch ar\^ Innovation has proposed a series' of ^ 
« - he Ipf ul de f i n i tion.s^ pe r t aining to d isc ipliha ry an d crpss-d isc jplina r y \v*o r k . See Intcrdisviplinarity: Problems of Teach ing a nd R esearch in 
. /^iiVmirittviParis;'Oi:cr), 1972). . . ' ' . . 

r J.R: yallcntync, *iLininoU>g^?, andj.ducation in the Next Decade*. Vowr/w/ of the Fisheries. Research BoanI of Canada (Nfay I974ji^. 



« \^^^ ror furihcr information about tltc,McC^»iU/C6ncorijia cojiirse, see D.W. Chambii-rs arid John Southin; Collaborative Studies in Science 4fnd 
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rs()n, PreWdential Address to the Canadian Society of Zoologists, June 1^74'. 



^ \ A.p, Boyd jjrtti ■4\C.:9ro\>s, /I and Jobs. Jhc Science (:ouDpij of Cariida, Spedal Study N^. 28 (Ottawa, 1973) 
* ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ Tlaiis su b jcc t i s jils<r4.\t:H^^ 
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Rank by impact factor, as calculated by the Institute, is based on the average number of*citizcn.s.i)'cr paperptujttshcd, discouoting 
the cffectofa journaPs si/e ari^ frequency of publication. The eight are the C<inodian Joutrialof Chemiitry, ilvtCanadian 
Journal oj Physics, the Cahadi(/n Jouhial of Biochemistry, the 'Canadian Jountal of Botq^/, {h^/CamaianJournqhofl^icrobiology, 
the Canadian Journal of Physiology and Phannacolo^. dind {he Cat\adian Journal gf Earth S/iences. 

- ' ' . ^ ■ ■ / ■ - X 

They arc the Canadian Journal oj Psychology . the Canadian Journal ofl^n^tics and ecology, the Canadian Anae&jthetists Society 

Journal^ the Canadian Journal of Pjant Science, the Canadian Journal of Mathematits, the Cafnadian Journal of Entomology , and the 

Canadian Medical Ass^iat ion Journal. / ~ ' ^ 

*• ■ » ' ' . 

Canadian Journal of Civil k'nginacring Wol 1, No. 1 (September 1974). 
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32 



33 



P.b." MoTaggart-Cowan. 



nacring vc 




C.T. Bishop, p. 6. 



A ustMul 'Sulecj^ion ol C'anadian Achievements in^Science and Technology, 1880-1964', prepared by -Dr John H. Kbjj.r of the National 
Research Council (if Canada; is coritaincd in the Canada Yearbook (Ohaw^, 1965), pp> 398-401, " ^ , ' . ' 

'^'^ An Act to cstabhsh the IJsJation^l Museums of Qlnada. 1967-68; Section 5 (t): , . * * 

;Notes for a Speech to the Institute of Public Administration', thc'^FIonourable Jeanne Sauve,- Minister of State for Sjcficncc and 
Technology, Ottawa; 21 Macch 1974.' ' ^ 

. ..-^ ■ ' • " ■ . ' . ■ ■ s - 

•»*^' NRC University Grants and Scholarships Program: A Perspective: 19^9 1970 to 1974-Ip75. (Ottawa: The Naljonal Research Council^ 
September 1974).* ' \ . : - ' ' r 



* • 

38. 



A study done for the Department of Chemistry at the University of Toronto, for instance, shows that ^osts foj^cientifio material and 
et|.uipment in t9J4 were 25 per ccht to 30 per cent more than-yi the previous year^, n ' 

i ' Soe i\'e\vs Retcase, The l^linistry of State for Sciencp and Technology, statement by the Honourable Jeanne Sauve, Ottawa, 28 February 

^* . 1974. ■ . ■ . . 

.^°« A broads? r*tliscussion of the problems of -scholarly communication in Canada, and ol^^thcir implications for Cfifftadian studies in " 
pitrticular, is contained in the chapter on this subject. " ' . * ' ' 

. ■ \ . .,%,„■ . . • r 
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The Canadian Component in 
^Education for the Professions 

The Role ot the Professions in Meeting the Needs of Canadian; Society 




TMt DtBATt ON WHAT IS TMb BESI HDUCATION began well before Plato's discussion of this question some 
twenty-four hundred years ago and it has, of course, not yet been resolved. However, most edu(iatprs would agree that 
the ulttmate purpose of education is to foster the ability t^ think. In a penetrating and provocatitre address not long 
ago, Northrop f-ryc made the point lhat there is4)nly one real authority ih society and that is the authority of logical 
reasoning, 'the authority of the arts and sciences, . . . uncooked evidence, -repeatable experiments, verifiable scholarship, 
precise and disciplined creative imagination'.' In making this point. Professor Frye stressed that liberal education 
should not be distinguished from professional education. While a distinction of this type, he suggessted, may have made 
sense in terms of the social conditions of a hundred years ago, it no longer makes sense: ^Liberal and professional 
educatu^rKlire two aspects of the same thing'. o* • 



Briefs submitted to. the Commission indicate that professional men and women in many fields share this view of 
education for the professions. They emphasi/ed that responsibh; graduates in 'the professions must possess not only the 
appropriate technical skills and vocational abilities required^ for their professional work, but also ib^ capacity to adhere to 
the standards of creattve and critical thought set by the arts and sciences. Professional service, jt was argued, entails social 
and moral and intellectuarjudgemcnt, as well as the application of professional knowledge and skills. Professional 
education, therefore, should seek to develop the whole person of its students in order to prepare them to take t-heir full 
place in society, tlxtending this theme, many briefs !>uggested that education for thq professions must reflect an awareness 
of the special and distinct conditions of the society in which the role of professional graduates is to be played and their 
intluence felt, Otherwise, the professional cannot make a maximum contribution to that society nor indeed even apply 
technical and professional training in the most effective manner. 

The Commission welcomes this perspective and warmly endorses it. The work of architects, engineers, foresters, ^ 
lawyers, doctors and other professionals affects virtually every facet of society, from the physical environment to the 
health and well-being of the population. Professional skills are not exercised in a vacuum; they ar^ apiplied to specific 
problems, in a special social setting. Whether in practising such skills professionals contribute responsibly and 
constructively to society wilf depend largely upon their knowledge ^nd understanding of that soci/Jty and their 
appreciation of its particular problehis and requirements. The provision of such knowledge, and the cultivation of such 
understanding, must therefore be a major component of professional studies. 



O „ In his address to the engineering students of the University of Waterloo Professor Fry advised that 



ISO l*rofc!isions 



il you are lo be responsible engineers, you need a sensitivity to standards ot'.bcauty and proportion ... it is 
important to know what to conserve as well as what to change . . . If you are ta be responsible engineers, you need 
' ' a sensitiV4ty to history. Part ot your education has been technical and professiookl, but the part that really engages 
you as a concerned citi/en in your society has been a liberal education. . . . 

T he Coinmrssion believes that Professor f rye's remarks are equally applicable to iti? education of students in 
other professions. All fields of professional education should blend the learning of technical and occupational skills with i 
liberal education in order to prepare their graduates to make a full and balanced contribution to their society. To make \ 
this conlributioii, they must know the society and know themselves. In the context of professional education in Canada, 
this points tg the need to place due emphasis upon the Canadian component in such education. In order to be able to 
make their best contribution, members of the professions in Canada must know this country well know its institutions, 
culture, history, and problems apd be prepared^to meet its needs and circumstances. 

This philosophy holds out promise for Canadian studies in professional education. In this chapter th^^Commission 
Inquires into the extent lo which the promise is fulfilled. The chapter also represents an analysis and synthesis of the 
views expressed 'to the Commission by hundreds of individuals and groups representing a cross-section of the professions 
in Canada. Most of Uie fields discussed qualify as a profession in the sense that they concern *an occupational group that 
has attained a high level of accomplishniynt in certain criteria,' such as the existence of a sophisticated code .of ethics, the 
establishment of a legally sanctioned li«ien\^»d procedure, and the maintenance of a strong self-regulating association*.^ in 
other cases the Commission hajv used tl'tS^ teW proj'tjssion more broadly to include any vocation that requires advanced 
study in the liberal arts or the scMft^ices and training in a specialized field. What follows is not intended to be a 
'comprehensive study of all professions or even W thdie specifically considered in the chapter. The Commission merely 
aims to cite examples of ways In whiciV the educational programmes of a number of the professions are in fact related, or 
shoujd be relate^, to Canadian conditions. The importance of this relationship in the training and continuing education of 
professionals at the post -secondary level is stressied. I he Commission hopes that the study will prove helpful both to the 
ten professions discii.ssed in the chapter and to other profession^ wishing to review their studies and practices in terms 
suggested by fhe Report, * . ^ ^ 

Before* proceeding tt\a discussion of individual pfofessionv, the Commission wisiies to draw attention to a. number of 
general themes dcvelopeil In many of the briefs ihM dealt with professional education. Although not always concerned 
with. questions relating sorely to Canada, each of these themes may serve J^o illustrate the point that Canadian needs and 
circumstances should be copsidered to an appropriate degree in all fields oT professional education in this country. 

\ Uc first theme concorn^/the growing importance of continuing education for professionals. Indeed, rc-education may 
not be too strong a term. The information explosion and the rapid' rate of tealinological and social change make it 
virtually impo5sible for even higlily educated individuals to remain up-to-date for long unless they pursue continuing 
studies. Professionals, must work constantly to keep on top of new knowledge affd technical developments in their own 
field if they are to starve the public with maximum skill and effectiveness. They must also be>informed about and be 
sensitive to changes in society itself, including changes in local values, expectations, j^ieeds and resources. To help them 
with this task many more opportunities are needed for contimiing education, or re-education, in every ^profession. In the 
case of professionals who received their education in other countries, continuing education arrangements can'providea 
doubly useful opportunity to study the relatlohiilrip of their professional knowledge to Canadian needs and conditions. 
For (*anadian -trained and foreign -trained professionals alike, continuing education programmes should^ provide an 
opportunity to study and relate their work to the changing character and circumstances of this cpuntry. ^ 



Some representations to the Commission went so far asSto suggest that legjslatlorv should be introduced requiring 
members of certain professions to take 'tcfresher courses', and to recommend that licences to practise a given profesjjlon 
should be issued only for aHimlted and specified period of time. Such licences would be renewed only if the professional 
demonstrated continuing competence. This approach to professional re-education has,, for example, recently been 
recommended by the advisory committee on medical licensure In Saskatchewan and it is under consideration In several, 
other Provinces. The Commission notes, however, that it would be.*e;isentlal to develop reasonable procedures and critei-ia 
for measuring competence, as well as extensive programmes of continuing education, before attempting to introduce such 
O a requirement. . , ^ ^ . 
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For the present, the ("oninnsMon suggests that, as a inininuiin measure, universities and professional associations should 
;u\ t^pt. iQii^y fysptwisLihilit^^jn^r cnsLiruig that appropriate contuunng edXication courses are made available to professionals 
on a voluntary basis. MorelmTrrfiu^jL^iould ensure that members of the professions are encouraged and assisted to take 
such courses. In aiJ'dition, each profession possessing licensing authority over its members should consider requiring its 
members to conipleje successfully from tmie to time continuing education courses, and perhaps also comprehensive \ 
examinations, as a condition for continued professional practice. For this purpose, those professions that have not already 
done so should estabhsh working committees to examine these and related questions and to recommeod appropriate 
a^on. 

The (\)mmission believes, however, that, there is some validity to the criticism that those engaged in teaching are not 
necessarily those who will be most aware of social changes affecting the needs and conditions- of professional practice. 
Indeed, it can be argued that it is often the creators who, are least exposed to changing conditions in tKeir professional 
^leld.-For example, practising lawyers may wetl become aw^re, at first hand, of social-l&gal problems involving youth and 
drugs or of changing public attitudes towards the law before these matters have aroused the attention of their colleagues 
who are engaged in teaching and research at Ihe university, Similarly^ doctors in private practice may well become aware 
sooner then their academic colleagues of changing social conditions or valu^, for example, in the area of sexual morality, 
which raise questions for their profession, For these reasons, the Commission^uggests that it will often be desirable to 
make use of practising professionals m programmes of professional education and re-education. For these reasons, too, 
continuing education' for the professions should include professional seminars, conferences, symposia, exchanges, 
workshops, clinics and periods of applied field work, and should not be confined in any narrow sense to formal classroom 
experience and to academic examinations, , ^ 

/ 

{•inally, on the theme of contiiuiing education, the ('omi)ussion^notes that both educationalists and practising 
professionals need to devote more study to the problems and challenge of re-education iti the professions. For example, 
almost no effort has yet been made to compare the methods used by each profession to accomplish this common task. 
Nor have CuhadiiHis loOked closely enough at the work done and at the experiments undertaken in oth^r countries in the 
tleld of continuing education for the professions.^ - > 

* - 

Another general theuie developed in many briefs and representations to the Commissiori concerned the need to give a 
■ much hight^r priority to expo.sing students, as part of their regular professional training, to some of the actual day-to-day 
conditions iti which tliey will be working after gradtiation. Mow well, iri fact, are graduates in the professions being 
prepared for t>ervioe in the Canadian community in which most of them will live and practise? Doctors suggested, for 
example, tliat ^ome medical schools currently place too niuch emphasis on the care of acute or catastrophic illness and 
not nearly enough on faiitiliariziiig students with the treatment of many problems they^ill encounter more frequently in 
family and comiUunity practice. .As a forrner president gf the Canadian Medfical Association stated: 

\ 

There are n^ny pioblems such as problems in mental health, particularly in children, chronic respiratory disease, 
alcoholism aiid so on in which the modiL\il student has not had adequate exposure, and we certainly have neglected 
the tield of geriatrics and rehabijitation. In short, wc have not prepared the student for*his community job as well 
as we might. . , . * 

• 

Irt a number of fields professional schools do acquaint students with a full range of the problems and conditioris they 
will confront in protessional practice after graduation. Moreover, they do so as an integral part of the regular programme 
of professKMial studies, not merely during a period of apprenticeship or internship tacked on to the end of these studies. 
This approach often involves students working for a time in communities with many different types of people and 
problems, For example, several C anadian law schools have helped with the development of storefront clinics and of other 
opportunities for students to paiticipate in legal work as an integral part of their formal professional education. 
Co-operative programmes developed by several universities in such fields as business/management studies and engineering 
achit^* ,the same goal in a different way. ' ' 

One factor common ^t.o all attempts of this kind to relate professional education more closely to community needs, and 
to the actual conditions of professional practice, is the expense of carrying them out. Such programmes will frequently 
require low faculty-student ratios and staff members wiih some 'special qualifications to supervise students in these 
^•^-Miiigs. In some instances, when po opportunity for practical or clinical working .cxpcrie/ice is readily available in- a 
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natural environment, it may be necessary for the university to create It and to bear the costs th«i|ythis entails. In some- 
situations^ tor example in dentistry, it may be desirable for educational re^bns for the university to crealte its own setting^ . 
for practical or clinical instruction. One university hasjoumd it necessafry to apply app^xih^ateTy one-quart€r of thC- 
formuia income received for dental, education to create and op|rate an appropriatc^clinlcal enyironmeat for training dental 
students at an early stage in their prpTessional education. The Commi«,^ion stresses the importance of practical vorking - 
experience under both natural and cJinical conditions in many professiwiiU fields, and it urges fjoverhments and private ; 
donors to givQ adequate support to this essential element in education for the professions: 4 

Many reprcsentation&fto the Commission stressed another theme: that some minimum lev^ of proficiency in both of 
Canada^s official languages should be required of all students enrolled iri^ professional ^.programmes. Canada is, in law .and in . ^ . 
fact, a bilingtiaLcountry, The professional who is equipped with'a working knowledge Df^the couptry's two official"^, 
languages is at a great advantage in seeking employment in Government and in many areas^of the private^'sector. A ^ ^ S^' 
working knowledge of both our official languages will enable practising professionals ta serVe the Canadian public more 
widely and usefully, and to participate more fully in the activities of their professional community- They will be able to 
share .and to benefit more readiJy from the professional knowledge, research and experience of their colleagues who are 
working in the official language group. They will be able to^contribute more effectively to the common pool of . 
knowledge available for all members of the profession to draw upon in Canada. 

Unfortunately^n recent years many professional schools or faculties have abandoned their second l^ngu^ge ^ . ' 
requirenfent. More serious still, however, is the fact that few professional programmes are providing opportunities or _ 
encouragement for their students to develop at least a reading and working knfiwledge of the county's other official 
language. While it would not be practical to require all students completing professional studies to be fluently bilingual, ^ 
the Commission believes that it should be a long-term objective of every profession in Canada -to ensure that its members 
have a working and reading knowledge of both our official languages. To this end, the Commission recon^mends that th^ 
education programmes for every profession in this country include provision for courses that wUl ^ssist their students ta ^ 
develop a reading and working knowledge of our second official language, FederaLand provincial programmes for second 
language instruction should be broadened and strengthened to support the development of such course^. The deftnition of 
a professional person in Canada should before too long include the assumption that such a person is bilingual, at least to 
the extent of being able to communicate with colleagues in either of our official languages, it h already clear that 
members of the professions who do not have (his facility will be itfider an increasing handicap in the years ahead. 

in regard to languages, tlie Commission notes the valuable contribution being made by many Canadian professionals 
who nrc able to communicate with new Canadians and members of minority groups. in their T)wa tongue. This language 
proficiency makes it possible for these professionals to provide service that might otherwise not be given, or asked, 
because of problems of communication. Such language skills will also be helpful in maintaining liaison between the 
professions in CaiUida and their counterparts in other countries. Progranfmes of professional educatior; should, therefore, 
make some provision to reeogni/e and assist the development or maintenance of proficiency in languages other thail 
English and I-rench us a curriculum option. ^ ^ « 

On another point, many briefs and representations to the Commission drew attention to the extent to which Canada 
has failed to meet even her own needs for graduates in most professions. St^h representations , urged that. Canada now aim 
at becoming self-sufficient in the preparation of profes.sional manpower. The Commission believes^that this is both a 
reasonable and a responsible objective at this point in our country's development. Indeed, it is high time for this country, 
witii its wealth of human and econo>nic resources, to become more sell-reliant in meeting its own requirements for both 
teachers and practitioners in every professional field. To meet these needs Canada is robbing other countries, including^ 
underdeveloped countries, of large numbers of their skilled professional graduates and of some of |heir most promising 
students. Yet. at the same time, many capable young Canadian.s arc being denied an opportunity to obtain a professional 
education because of our failure to create enough places for them in our professional schools to meet even our own 
requirements for prt)fessional graduates 

The extent to which man> of cvur prol'essioiial schotvis draw upon other countries for members of.their teaching staff 
is, in part, a consequence of this situation, ll is oik indication that we have not provided suffitient opportunities for the 
education of Canadiaii j'.raduates in the prt)lessit)iis, lloucvcr. it is also pu//,ling that in many instances Canadian 
^r^' professional schools are still jccoiiunodatini^, hur.e numd. rs of students and teaching staff from other countries, while 
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rejecting qiiafified Canadians who wish to pursue 'prv)t*et>sional Education or to teaeh iti a professional field. 

It is nonsensical that Canadtf, at thi^i advan^'ed stage in its development, is relying Jiul)stantially on other countries to 
meet her needs for qualified graduates in many professional fields. Given our rich human and economic resources, this 
country should not only be meeting its own requirements, it should also be contributing more full;^, to the professional 

needs of less developed countries and to the growijig needst of the international community for highly qualified graduates. 

* * 

.*The figures indicate cloarly how far we are from meeting this obligation to ourselves and to others. In'l974, for 
example, some 1,^5^) doctors infmigrated to Canada, while only 1,561 dOctoc§ graduated from our^medical colleges in the 
1974-75 academic year. Indeed, tbr most years during the past decade the number pf imniigrant physicians has matched 
or even exco^ed the nuinb^fr of graduates from our own rtiedical faculties. .Crearly' we have been relying heavily upon the 
medical colleges of other countries , to, provide us with a vejry high proportion of the professionals required to maintain 
our health services in Canadij. Although the figiwe^ are not always so striking, it is evident tliat in nearly every other 
prof<>ssional t1eld in Canada we are not yet n\geting our national requirements for skilled professional graduates. In each 
of the ten {Professional fields discussed in this chapter the need for many hiore graduates, including many with advanced 
post-graduate training, is clear. To meet 'these needs more oppotiun^les q^ust be create^^to obtain professionat education 
^ithin Canada, particul^^arly in those fields in s^ffich we are not'^yet meeting even our own national requirements for 
professional graduates. \ * ' V 

. > ■■ ■ ■ , 

• The fact/and the extent, of our^ependehcc upon tl;e skilled prof^ssFonal graduates^?of other countries are ■ ' 
iinmistakable.'^et. an exafiunatyLjn of the university enrolment statistfcs in many professional areas does not indicate that 
realistic steps have^been taken to correct this^ituajion. At the undergraduate level, for example, nearly 30 per cent of the 
students enrolled »in education in British Columbia in 1972-7^ were ,non-Canadian|in the same year approximately a fifth 
of the students taking a bachelor's degree in engineeVing jn Ontario and Quebec were non-Canadian, as were over 15 per 
cent in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia.^ln forestry approximately 10 per cent of the undergraduate 
enrolment was non-Canadian. In architcctur'fe the non-Canadian undergraduate enmlment exceeded 10 per cent in every 
region of the count fy. In agriculture nearly 15 per cent of the undergraduates iiVQueb^c were non-Canadian. In medicine 
-the undergraduate non-Canadian enrolment was over 13 per cent in Ontario aw exceeded 16 per cent in British , 
Cojumbia, By way pf comparison, the non-American undergraduate enrolment in medj^ne at universities in the Iflnited 
States is less than 2 per cent. Yet in 1974-75 the non^Cana^dian freshman enrolmenym medicine in Ontario had risen to 

15.8 per cent and at one university was more than 25 per cei)t. ""'''^ 

* ' ■ "^-^ 

At the master's level, barely half of the engineering students in Canada in 1972-73 were Canadian, and in two regions 
(tlie Atlantic Provinces llnd Ontario) the percentage of Canadian students was well below half. In architecture well over 
half the students enrolled in a master's programme in 1972-73 were npn-Canadien'*(only 25 per cent were Canadian in 
Ontario, only 33 ^er cent in British Columbia, and 53 per cent in Quebec). Less than two-thirds of the law students at 
the master's level in Ontario in 1972-73 >^erc Car^Uian and less than half were Canadian in the Prairie Provinces.' In 
agriculture 19 per cent of the students were non-Car^adian in Quebec, 37 per cent in Ontario, 30 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces and 34 per cent in British Columbia. In business administration the^ non-Canadian enrolment exceeded 20 per 
cent in" every region except the Atlantic Provinces. In the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia it exceeded 30 per cent. 
In forestry the non-Canadian enrolment was over 63 per cent in British Columbia, approximately 40 per cent in the 
Atlantic, Provinces and over 38 per cent in Ontario. 4n physical education 20 per cent or more of the students in both 
Quebec ajid the Prairie Provinces were nOn-Canadian. ' • 

At the doctoral level only 18.9 per cent of engineering students in the Atlantic Provinces in 1972-73 were Canadian, 
and only 26.4 percent in Quebec. 32.9 per cent in Ontario, 28.6 pei^'cent in the Prairie Provinces and 44.3 per cent in 
British Columbia. Thus, Canadian students did not comprise even 50 per cent of the enrolment in engineering at the 
doctoral fevel in any region of Canada. In agriculture in the same year less than 50 per cent (47^.1) of doctoral students 
were Canadian in Quebec, and less than 40 per cent (38.5) in Ontario*: Only 53,8 per cent were Canadian in the Prairie 
Provinces and 64.1 per cent in British Columbia. In business administration the nt)n-Canadian enrolment exceeded 20 per 
cent in Quebec and Ontario and was more than 50 per cetj| in British Columbia. In forestry. non-Canadians comprised 
27.3 per cent of the enrolment in Quebec, 50 per ct*nt in Ontario and 78.3 per cent in British Columbia. In medicine the 
non-Canadian enrolment^ ranged from -approximately 20 per cent in Quebec to over 30 per cent in the Prairies^ ovef 40 
Q cent.in British Columbia and over 50 per cent in Ontario. ^ 
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Over one-quarter-(27.9 per cent) of the full-time teaching staff in the field of commerce and business administration at 
Canadian universities in 1973-74 were non-Canadian. In the Western Provinces (including British Columbia) the-prbporUon 
was almost 50 per cent or only one Canadian for every hon-Canadian. In the same year nearly bne-quarter of the teaching 
staff in law at Canadian universities were non-Canadian/ In the Atlantic Provinces the proportion of non-Canadians was 
ahiiost one-third, and in the Western Provinces it was more than one-third. In agriculture the proportion of non-Canadians ' 
on the full-time teaching faculty at Canadian universi/ies was one-fifth, and in engineering the proportion was nearly 30^ 
per cent. / \ 

Similar statistics for boVsludents and teaching staff could be cited for many other professions.^ The Commission 
believes strongly that Canada owes it to herself and to others to become tnore self-reliant and self-sufficient in meeting at 
least her own requirements for graduates in the professions. 

Most^ briefs and, representations received by the Commission on the subject of professional education noted the noed 
for the curriculum to devote sufficient attention to Canadian content. It was argued that Canadian content should be 
strengthened in two ways. First' hiore attention should be paid to the Canadian context within which ^he profession iS 
being taught, so that graduates vAtl have a better knowledge of the institutions, culture and circumstances of the society , 
in which they will live and practise. Second, more attention should be^paid in the curriculum to those aspects of the 
profession itself that may have some particular interest or relevance for Canadians, for example, in architecture and 
engineering to the specific climatic and environmental conditions of this country, in medicine to the health problems of 
the North and of the- native peoples, in agriculture to the problems of marketing and to studies^f the costs and benefits 
of alternative land' uses, and in business and management studies to the problems of small business in Canada. 

The Commission agrees with those Who have made this point and believes that it would be desirable to give more 
attention to both the Canadian context and the Canadian content of professional educati^H. McTre opportunities shouW be 
provided for students in professional ptogrammes to study those aspects of their profession (|iat ^may liave some particular 
relevance to the needs and problems qf this country. F-urther, programmes of professional edjication should include 
substantive courses in Canadian studies that will provide their students with an effeoHve worj^ing knowledge of the 
character, institutions and history of this country and of its major social, cultural-and ec^mic problems. On both these 
counts graduates in the professions will benefit both themselves and others through a fulle/knowledge and unSerstanding 
of the community they are to serve. 



Related to the question of Canadian content in the curriculum, many submissions to the Commission pointed to the 
need for more textbooks and scholarly publigations dealing with Canadian concerns or with subject matter from a / 
Canadian point of view. The Commission's inquiries indicated the need in many programmes of professional education for 
more publications covering Canadian concerns or having a Canadian orientation. While this question is discussed in the 
present chapter, it is explored more- fully in the chapters of the Commission's Report on publishing and on science and 
technology. 
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Ultimately, the scope and quality both of scholarly publishing and of the undergraduate curriculum depend upon the 
>cope and quality of graduate studies and research. In every field of professional activity in Canadk far more attention 
and support must be devoted to graduate studies a nd ^f search. In many professions it is a matter of urgency that graduate 
programmes and research activity be initiated or expanded. Until this is done, there is no prospect tWt this country's 
need for highly qu^.lifie'd professionals.can be met or that many of our major problems can be tackled with some real 
chance of sijccess. As one commentator has noted: | 

The Canadian university has been far slower than the American to respond to the obligations Of t|ie university to 
train students at advanced level, to undertake systematic research, and to relate knowledge to the/ leeds^^f^ 

society Especially since the end of, the second world war the American universities have addi|e^ssed themselves 

systematically and adventurously to research, and in this they have received support on a mountihj* scale from the 
federal government. The professional schools . . . have been towering bridges between the acadera(ic|»Wt)rld and the 
world of affairs.^ / 
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It is time for the professional schools to assume more of the responsibilities of this role in Canada, Indeed, it is time 
for the professions to assume their larger responsibilities in our national life. Professional skills are needed to achieve 
social and economic progress. They can often provide the key to success in planning programmes for national 
development. However, knowledge in one professional field by itself will often be less productive than when it is 
combined with the special kifowledge which can be contributed by other professions and by non-professionals. In dealing 
with broad national pi-oblems environmental pollution, poverty, health delivery systems, growth and population, energy, 
criminology and rehabilitation, for example the specialist has an indispensable contribution to make, but this contribution 
will not by itself be enough to resolve these problems, which have complex and multiple inter-relationships.Vrofessionals 
must join with other prcyfessionals and with non-professionals in a partnership to ta^ckle the larger problems qf our society. 
Some of these problems, which have been for so long intransigent, might respond to a cross-professional, cross-disciplinary 
\ approach. We need to call upon the totality of 9ur human resources to identify and resplve our national problems, and to 
avvelop constructive national policies. The professions have a large and importifnt part to play in this challenging task. 

If, as has been argucdi. 'the motivation of the^ true professional can only be to advance his skills and competence in the 
service of society',^' there should be no hesitation on the part of the professions and of the professional schools in 
respondmg'to this challenge. Indeed, it can be argued that professional status confers a responsibility upon those who 
hold it to give first priority to serving the public interest. Unfortunately, as another obsfrver has noted, 'there seems to 
be little evidence to support the idea that such a service orientation is primary . . . professions for reasons associated with 
their special status have frequently shown a disturbing blindness to the public interest*.'' According to the report of the 
Castonguay Commission, applications for incorporation' as a profession are often inspired more by the* desire to pfotect 
uiembers ofthe profession than a preoccupation with the public interest'.' The inquiries of other commissions in recent 
years, in the United States, in Britain and western Europe and in Canada, have led to similar conclusions. There are 
simply too many examples of 'a profession deluding itself into believing that the public interest is being 'served when in 
fact the profession's policy represents a myopic approach to self-interest'-.^ Such criticisms cannot be ignored. An 
important part of the answer will be provided when programmes of professional education prepare their graduates mor^ 
effectively to meet riie needs of the societyjn which they will work and live. 

Agriculture arid Veterinary Medicine 

Significant changes are taking place in rural areas all across Canada as many farmers move into cities, and conversely, 
many urban people establish residence in the country. Thus, what were once considered to be 'rural problems* are now 
being recognized as the problems of Canadian society as a whole. The 'back to the land* philosophy of many of our 
young people, the demand for recreational facilities, the need to make good use of plants in the urban environment - all 
these developments, coupled, with the fundamental concern -to make available an economical supply of food, have created 
an upsurge of interest in agricultural questions touching every ^thoughtful Canadian. This, in turn, has placed new or 
enlarged demands upon the- institutions providing professional education to meet the jieeds in this important area of our 
national life. 

«• - . 

Such an interest in agriculture is well placed. Agriculture has been, and' continues to be, an enormously important 
factor m the life and development of Canada. The largest industry in the Canadian economy, the agriculture and food - 
industiT is vital to the health and well-being of every Canadian. A brief to the Commission from the deans of agriculture ' 
was pediaps not overstating the case when it argued that, 'if argriculture fails, there is little point in other Canadian 
studies'' Post-secondary education in agriculture and'in the allied^field of veterinary medicine, therefore, require serious 
consideration' in any examination of the stat^ of Canatlian studies. Moreover, it is particularly appropriate that agriculture 
and veterinary medicine should be included in the purview of a Commission on Canadian Studies because their university 
educational progiannnes are almost entirely designed to hieet a Canadian need.. Canadian agriculture is distinctive in many 
of' its cliaracteristics and also because of (he key role it plays in the life and economy of this country. 

^The interest in. and the importance of. post-secondary K^riciilturai education is^indicated by increased enrolment in 
receipt years at all of the- eight tacultics and colleges of agriculture.across Canada. These are th^Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College at Truro, the Faculty of Agriculture and Food Sciences of Universitc Laval, the Faculty'of AgricultupeT at 
^Vfeicdonald ( ollege of McCill I'niversity. the Ontario Agricultural (\)llege of the University of Guelph, th^/raculty of 
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•Ticulturc of tlie Luiiversitv of Manitoba, the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan; the Faculty of 
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Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Alberta and the Faculty of Agricultural Sciences of the Univer^ty of 
British Columbia. The tot^l enrolment at these institutions jumped 29 p§r cent from 1972-73 to 1973-74 (from 5,091 to 
6,579), a miich greater increase than in most fields of university study. This total rose again in 1974-75, which was Jhe 
fourth' successive year of marked increases in the number of students coming into post-secotidary agricultural programmes.. 

The number of applications has arisen for every aspect of post-secondary agricultural education, including bachelolr 
degree programmes, diploma courses, continuing education programmes and graduate work at both the master's degree 
and doctoral levels. Despite some notable increase in the numbers of students accepted, it has not been possible for the 
institution&^TOncerned to keep up with either the demands for admission from qualified applicants or the demands of our 
society/Tor graSlmrterifi this field. Th^Jpt erest in agricultural studies has been s6 great, indeed, that entrance standards for 
this profession may have to be raia^|^ve the normal university and college admission wquirements; the lilnitations 
iinpo^d by existing physical facilities and by current levels of budgeting will not allow for muc]^ more expansion in 
enrolment. ^ . ' 

A similar situation is found in the field of veterinary mediciile, which is offered at three Canadian universities, the 
Universit'e Ae Montreal, the limversity of Guelph and the JJniversity of Saskatchewan, Enrolment in veterinary medicine 
al^Quelph,. foV example, has increased by 50 per cent in the past two years and similar increased have been experienced or 
are projectedrat both Montreal and Saskatchewan. Clearly, many young Canadians vrish to have career/in this profession, 
but the tVej existing veterinary colleges cannot cope with the numbers of aspiring students and now turn away many , ^ 
well-qualified applicants for lack of places. For instance, the four Atlantic -Provinces, . which do not^have a veterinary 
school of their own, are rarely permitted to place more than six student^ a year at the Ontarfq Veterinary CoJIege at the^ o 
University of Guelph, the only English-speaking veterinary school in eastern Canada.. Gudph has about six applicants for 
every available place and now refuses lo admit non-Canadian students, apafrt from one or two each year coming to Canada 
under the sponsorship of the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA). - . ^ 

Yet, in both agriculture and veterinary medicine there are acute shortages in*Canada of professionally trained men" and 
women fpr specialized posts in Governmeht^nd industry. In certain fields. the shoXtage is set critical that Government 
agencies are having to hire a significant proportion of their professional staff outside Canada. At present Agriculture 
Canada is sponsoring a number of professional cmployees in full-time studies at foreign graduate schools. While this may 
be i:ommendable in terms of promoting Canadian participation in internati9nal scholapsliip, every Canadian should be 
embarrassed that we aretolying on foreign schools to train a significant proportion of the country's highly qualified 
personnel in agriculture and, veterinary medicine two. fields of education in which, given our natural and human 
resources, we should be providing world leadersliip rather than imposing.upon others. 




A brief to the Commission from the Ontario Ve^terinary College indicates that there is *a currennwul^mmediate ^ 
shortage' of 800 veterinarians in Canada. The Honourable Eugene Whejan, Federal Minister of Agriculture, estimated last 
year that Canada needs more than 260 graduates a year in veterinary i\xedkine biit that the average graduating class today 
is only 135. The coHegcs, he noted, receive an xiverage of 950 applications every year from students who liave met all the 
entry require mentsJ ^ Rcct^gnizing that the bottleneck is ia the^^number and size of veteri'nary colleges, the Federal * 
Government has n5w agreed to provide money to help the Provihces to build at least some of the additional facilities that 
are so urgently required. The Commission welcomes this decision a{id urges promt^t action, particularly in meeting the 
need for such facilities in the Atlantic Provinces. 

Altliough such initiatives will be costly, the need for^hem is great\ '^lie shortage of livestock veterinarians is a national 
problem for which every Canadian is ultimately paying in increased nWat prices. In addition to supplying the manpower 
necessary to grovidc animal health services in Canada, veterinary meditine provides many of the qualified personnel 
needed by Government departments' to inspect meat and canned foods' .before these read? the con^timer market. In recent 
years public health measures involviiifi research and practice in veterinary medicine have been responsible for virtually 
eliminating certain diseases, such 'as tuberculosis andrbriiceliosis, from the cattle population in Canada. The human and 
material benefits of such work are immeasurable. Canada, therefore,' can ill afford not tor look after her own manpower 
needs in veterinary medicine. - ^ • 



^ The urgent need for rational reforms in the professional support system for agriculture in Canada has. prompted Uie 
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deans at all elevcn faciHtics of agriculture and veterinary medicine in Canada to issue a broad-ranging National Statement. 
In this statement, the deans pointed out that 

■ y ' < • ^ 

the faculties fiftd themselves chronjcally i^derfinanced despite widespread government and public lip*service to the 
essential importance of food production and.tHe need to apply education and research to its increase. They lack 
' fuiids for current activities other than- teajjhing students; they do not have enough staff te achieve appropriately 

small clasS'Si/es; and tifey have neither the time nor the-money to. undertake research that* is needed and of which 
they are capable. As a result, the 1 1 Faculties of 'Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine are intellectual resources that 

are being^exploited tp only a fraction of their potential.' ^ . ^ * 

'« ... - 1 

. According to the National Statement, areas of underdeveloped potential, besides-research, include cdntifftiing education 
services for Canadian farmers and food industry professionals, and community service on a local, regional., national and 
international scale. ' * ' * 

% ' • ' ' ' , . . 

^ ' ' ■ I. ' 

, A searching examination of the specific problems of science iii qigricuUure was presented to the Federal Governoierit 
and to the public 'Some four^ycars ago in two publications of, the Science Council of Canada: Agricultural Science^ in 
Canada, Special Study No. 10, 1970. and %vo Blades' of Grass, ne Challenge Facing Agriculture, Report No. 12, 1971. 
Both documents identified lackn)f co-ordination of research, particularly ^between the .Federal Government and the 
universities, as a fundamentaf weakne,5s of the whole sy^stem. Tlie'Science Cauncil proposed effective national 
co-ordination of research by nneans of a representative Agricultural ilesearch Co-ordinatii}g Council, with significant 
budgetary powers. The deans of agriculture and veterinary medicine also qoncluded that lack ©f research co-ordination 
continues to be a major problem in their professional fields. In th? light of these findings, the Commission welcomes the " 
recent formation of tiie Canadian 'Agricultural Research Cobncil to advise the Federal Government ori'.agricultural 
research. It notes, however, that effective cd-ordination of research, involving'the uni.versities, Government and producers^ 
' will requir^realistic^tlnancial backing by Federal and Prctvincial governments.. 



The tTommission's own research and inquiries indicated that'thc faculties-^of agriculture and yeterinary^ medicine must" 
.be strengthened as a first step towards the Canada-wide agricultural strategy called for1n the National Statement. The 
problem, essentially, is that Canadian agricuftural and veterhiary schools have been denied the resources necessary Xo allow 
them-to keep up with Cariadian needs. This is especially true in the ficld^of research. By far the largest research agency in 
Canadian^griculHirc is the Federal Department of Agriculture (Agriculture Canada). In 1972-73 this Department spent 
$90 million^m research and development'alone. By contrast, the total funding of the eleven faculties of agriculture an\i 
veterinary medicine across Canada in the same year was not even S50' million Vonly SI 5.5 million ofi^hich was for 
researoti. As the deans noted tn ihciv National Statanent: " ' * " . , 

Research resources of Agriculture. Canada have grown to their current levels at a rate of 9% per year over the past . 
decade . . . while the Dcpartment'sVescarch grant^ to the faculties have fluctuated around \% of its.in-hQuse researcli 
budget over the past decade and as'a prop^^rtion oyer the past five years have actually been declining. - ^ ^ 

Tlie d(?ans also -pointed out that, to date, despite the 'make-or-b'uy' national pohcy promulgated In 1972, under \vhich 
Federal CJbvernment departments were directed to contract out their research requirements where po^ible, ^Agriculture 
Canada remains the only Department which spends about 99^ per cent of its research budget in-house. Provincial 
Governments provided twice as large-a share of the research funds of the eleven faculties in 1972-73 as aid the Federal 
Government. Of the federal contribution tp faculty research resources, only a sixth came from Agriculture Canada. The 
National Research Coun\;il provided iieady Tour times as much. TIhe Comriiission shares the view of the deans that* 
research in their faculties^s grossly undersupported and thatiacklof adequate federal funding seriously" restricts thdr ' 
ability to contribute in proper measure to the Canadian agricultural research effort. 'The present level of funding*,' the^ * - 
deans suggested, ^barely .enables rOsearch'to continue at a status quo level and is inadequate to maintain a significantly 
high level of graduate student activity and"staff participation in both scholarly and productivity-oriented research ta$ks.\ 
•They argue convincingly that a significant increase in federal research allocations to the faculties^in addition to . 
encouraging more research, would have a ^multiplier effect^on all activities in faculties of agriculture and veterinary 
medicine by strengthening their capacities to ftrovide useful action in spheres other than those of research alone. For- 
^vnniple, more funds for twearch would enabltc the faculties to expand their graduate work and^to train more of the 
ients who are needed to fill positions in^ these professions. " * " « 
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' The Commission's inquiries revealed the need to initiate or expand Yesearch in a wide range of subjects relating to the 
specific problems and opportunities that confront agriculture in thjs country. These include agricultural bvisiness and farfti 
management, food science and technology, rural development, urban needs, environmental conditions* and quafiity control, 
land ai^d water use, and many aspects of horticulture. In these fields, and many others, more graduates and more research 
and development are required, as'^well as expanded programmes of instruction at the undergraduate and diploma levels. 

t 

There is a particular need for more post -graduate students4o meet future demands for research scientists and teachers. 
Universities, Government departments, research centres and private industry all stressed to the Commission, for example, 
the present shortage of graduates and of teaching staff who umderstand even the fundamentals of policy analysis, > 
agri-business marketing or farm management in Canada, The failure of business schools and economics departn^ents to 
relate their work to agriculture was frequently mentioned as one of the reasons for this situation. The Commission's 
inquiries did, indeed indicate a considerable disinclufi<f(ion\)n the part of some business schools and economics 
departments to deal in any meaningful way with agficultural issues, despite the key role played by agriculture iii the 
economic and business activity of this country, The rftQsix<^hari table description of this attitude is academic snptibery. • 

The multidisciplinary nature of agricultural faculties makes them well suited for research on many problems of national 
scope. But, again, lack of funds retards their progress in many areas requiring immediate action. For example, there is a 
paucity of knowledge about the cost and benefits of alternative laryi uses, such as farming, forestry and recreation, or 
about how the relative value of these different land uses may be changing. More research is also needed to develop plant 
species optimally suited to marginal lands and to varying climatic conditions. Too little is known about the efficiency of 
Carious feeding methods. There is a backlog of research needed into animal health and related prod^iCtivity.'The potential 
of animals for converting wastes into high quality protein requires more intensive research. Research into the efficient use 
of energy in farming demands much more attention, as do sgcio-economic studies relating to the movement of 
townspeople to rural areas and to the protection of the values.of the rural lifestyle while encourajging such -movement. 
More attention must also be given to meat research, including research into the size, location and distribution of packing - 
plants, research to develop better technology in meat processing, packaging and quality, and consumer studies. 

Substantially more research is required to guide the formulation of public policy in many areas of agriculture that are 
of broad importance to our national life. Among them are: alternatives for the redeveloprnent of rural Canada; the impact 
of evolving'federa! and provincial legislation on the agricultural and. food economy; food retailing and distribution 
systems in the 1970s and 1980s: the multinational firm and the Canadian agricultur-e and food system; and the instability 
of agricultural incomes and inflation. • 

Existing funding policies, the Commission heard repeatedly, do not take into account adequately the higher than 
average costs of doing agricultural research and educating agricultural students compared with costs associated with many 
other professional or scientific fields. The care and maintenance of domestic animals, large greenhouses, growth-room 
facilities, and field laboratories are especially expensive operations. The Commission urges Governments to recognize these 
extra costs so that the high quality of teaching and research in agriculture and veterinary medicine can be ensured.. 

Needed, too. is more support for writing and publication by Canadians in the field of agricultural and veterinary 
medicine. Numerous^areas of agricukural studies lack Canadian Jlextbooks illustrating and dealing with the specifit and 
distinctive problems of our own country. In many cases the textbooks in use are American. Understandably, these have 
been written with the circumstances and needs of American agriculture in" mind and they are oriented to the concerns of 
agriculture in the United^tates, which are often different in substance or ^phasis from thos(5 of Canada. The Canalian 
reading material currently available often consists largely of widely dispersed report's and research papers. ^ brief to ihe 
Commission from the Agricultural Economics Research Council pointed out 'that - , 

despite the uniqueness of Canada's agricultural marketing institutions and despite her unique agricultural problems, 
there is no comprehensive book or study that has been carried out suitable-fpr educational purposes -at cither the ' 
graduate or undergfWuate level. The same is true of rural society and rural development. Despite the importance of 
wheat and grains'in Canada, there is not one grain-marketing course offered by universities in Canada. There is no 
Canadian Food Service /itianual available for home economists' to study if interested in insl*tutional management, so 
how do tfiey learn the fundamentals relating to the prgcurexnent of meat under our unique grading system? 
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Other briefs and represJitations to the Commission urged the need for textbooks and other pubhshed material relating 
more directly to Canadian circumstances in agriculture in such fields as engineering, economics^ transportation, rural 
sociology, taxation, history and political institutions. Teaching materials and funds ate also needed to support a more 
exte^^e- programme of continuing education in both agriculture and veterinary medicine. / 

The Commission cohcurs in the view expressed to it by the Agricultural In^titue of Canada that 'textbooks, research 
and hence teaching need to be improved immediately in many areas of agricultural education to fit Canadian 
requirements'. Agriculture and veterinary medicine need and deserve increased support t<>meet the demands that are 
being placed Upon them. The problems with which these professions must dial are matters of vital concern to every . 
Canadian. - , ' , >^ 

Architecture and" Environmental Design. - - 

There are over thirteen hundred private architectural firn^s in Canada. In addition to thdse in private professional practice, 
many architects are employed'by various levels and agencies of Government and by corporations other than architectural 
firins. Others are engaged in teaching, r&search and consulting. All told, there are now nearly four thousand registered 
architects' in Canada. This country has thus produced, or attracted, a large number of architects; including many of 
outstanding talent. Yet representations to the Commission have argued that Canadian architecture on the whole lacks 
sensitivity to unique or distinctive Canadian circumstances, including tandforms, climate, available materials, regional 
differences, political structure, economy, culture and tradition. There are clearly great differences of ppinion about how 
well architecture in Canada is integrated both physfcally and historically with its environment. 

There are sharp differences of opinion, too, about how well schools and faculties of architecture- in Canada are ' 
preparing their students to work with the particular circumstances of this country and to meet the particular needs of our 
-society. The extent of the critical comment to be heard on this subject suggests that it would be timdy for those 
responsible for education in architecture to undertake a careful review of curriculum to ensure that adequate attention is 
l^eing devoted to preparing their students to deal effectively with the practical Canadian dimensions ^of^theiiuprofession. 
Such a review should consider many questions. For example, is sufficient aUention being given to the ^pdrticular problems^ 
posed for architecture in this country by climate *and geography? by our northern frontiers? by our distinctive cliltufal 
heritage? Geology is perhaps the main determinant of both our natural and our developed environment, yet geological 
studies are omitted from the curriculum of almost every schdol of architecture in Canada. Why is this so, and should it be 
so? Do Canadian -architects have a sufficient grounding in Canadian social sciences, to 'assist them in designing buildings 
that will augment and improve the best features of our social structure? Is it possible that some architectural techniques 
may shield us too well against the stresses of our climatic environment, screening out some condition? that liave in the 
past been stimulants toward better physical and emotional^health? -Is ^here sufficient study of Canadian motivational 
psychology iri conjunction with architecture to asiist in the planning and design of stimulating and supportive buildings^ 
and the creation of congenial environments for work? , 

■ ■ • * ' * * . 

These, and many ,^^ther questions, point to the need not only for a curriculum review in architecture but also for a 
much more significant and extensive research programme and for more graduate work. They point, as well, to the need 
for more transdisciplinary work in architecture which will put an end to its isolation from the social, environmental and 
engineering sciences. . 

Briets and representations to the Commission expressed concern that architecture is heing taught ^s though graduates 
will Hve afid work in a cultural vacuum, dealing only with abstract theory and principles, with little regard to how these 
might relate to the reahties of the particular society and conditions within which tl^ graduites will practise their 
protession. In part this was attrituitod to tfie internationalist influence in Canadian education for architects. Most teachers 
of arcliitecture in Canada are post-graduates of universities in the (!ffiiT uU St ates and elsewhere who, it was argued, tend to 
impart to Canadian students a bias in favour of the internationalist. approach to design often favoured at such universities 
and a deprecating view of their own architectural heritage. Many teachers in this categpry view design as a discipline 
possessing its own internal logic, separated from its particular physical and cultural setting. This philosophy of 

' itecture was expressed succinctly by one well-known architect when asked what factors he would take into 
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consideration for the design of a building in Winnipeg as opposed to one in Miami. He replied, *l would consid^ the 
proportions'. * . . > 

-The adverse consequences 6f this orientation towards the internationalist approach to design ar^ compoiin^ftd by 
another factor: when not rejying oq abstract design, many Canadian architects tend to rely upon designs/created with 
the physical and-cultural environments of other countries in mind. For instance, one dean acknowled^edf to the 
Commission that in seeking staff in the field of landscape architecture, "^e feel inclined not to look ii/Canada, but in 
countries such as Sweden and Finland*. Other submissions to the Commission dweU upon*the extenuto which the / 
profession has imported concepts and designs ill-suited to the circumstances of this country. Examples were frequently 
cited of poor adapt at ion^f buildings designed for California'or Washington being plunked down A Toronto or on the ' 
Canadian priiiries wkh j^e'dictable and unfortunate results. It is, of course, healthy and essential /oj>Canadians to Irfok 
outwards to other counties and other cultures for ideas and techniques. But perhaps the most meM lesson to be learned, 
at this point from some of^th^rchitects of other countries is the creative value of the profound sense of the importance 
^>>,uil^ie specific physical anfl cult^5^J^ 

<»This is not to suggest thai school^ of architecture by themselves are responsible for the style and quality of 
arcliitecture in Canada. In many parts of Canada, economic conditions and adverse building conditions have a strong 
impact. So do the expectations and habits of mind of the corporations, institutions and individuals that commission the 
buildings. Federal and Provincial Government building standards also exercise a strong influence. As one brief put it, 
'zoning and by-law codes and regulations practically pife-det ermine what can be buiU tp a rubber stamp formula. There is 
a fixed 'optimum solutidlT that fits the codes and that works economically and that therefore quite naturally gets 
repeated time after time\ None the less, schools of architecture do influence substantially the degree to which our 
architecture Wiects an awareness of Canadian needs in both functional and aesthetic terms. 

One Canadian architect illustrated 'how he tries to i^eiate his designs to their physical setting: 

Most of my buildings are white or light in colour (because oO the long autumn and spring, and in Bastern^anada 
th^? blue-grey to grey sky, the brown to grey landscape require^an element of sparkling contrast in the otherwise" 
sombre atmosphere. In winter, when the snow arrives, only white can settle a house so completely into its 
environment. What elsewhere is rationalized as a device for setting a building apart from natui'e in Canada becomes 
the mcpns of integration.' ^ • ^ 

The Commission believes that all parts of the man-made environment in Canada housing, urban development; transport 
systems and recreaUon areas, to name but a few - should be designed in the context of Canadian conditions. A brief to 
the Commission from the National Design Council noted, however, tPliat the design of most of our built environment is 
•'with few exceptions patterned after foreign concepts'. T\ie Commission acknowledges tHTvaluable work of the Nati9nal 
Design Council in encouraging students of architecture, engineering, indust^^al design, urban planning and similar 
professional fields to relate their creative skills todWie Canadian milieu. 



Another view frequently expressed to the Copimission in briefs and ati public hearings is thatlaNiJties and schools of ^ 
architecture in Canada must take a greater 'interest in the history of Canadian architecture, in restoration architecture, and 
in reseaikh and writing relating to the architectural history of Canada. The Commission warmly concurs wtth this opinion. 
In recent years Can adians, have, witnessed, and tolerated, the thoughtless destruction in many cities of what little 
*1irchitectural heritage we have in pursuit of so-called urban renewal which has often proven to be sim^^ly an extension^ of 
urban blight. Innumerabfc buildings of significance to our aesthetic and historical heritage have been bulldo/ed away with 
little' regard to or understanding of, their value as a part of every Canadian's patrimony. Our society is left the poofef by 
this undiscriminating destruction of the pubhc iuheritance. ' - 

More attention to. Caching, research and \vriting about architectural history and conservation are required, not only" 
because of the intrinsic scholarly vallie of such activities but also because more, work in these areas would help to retard 
this destructive process and. better still, to turn it into construc^eblja^^ As noted elsewhere in the Commission's 
Report, Heritage Canada is workin^V with some two htnidrcd hifgc and smalWoktntary organizations across the country to 

Q help Canadians become more conscious of the value ol h<^rltat*e conservation.*^ The director of Heritage Canada described 

' !(^"onc of the problems ot conservation in a brief to the Commission: 
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The serious shortage in Canada of restoration architects and possibly certain allied professionals is one cause ^f 
unnecessary loss of so muchiiof our visible heritage. We have known developers whose minds would be open to the 
possibility of rastoring aa iifiportaitt building to a condition where it might be commercially viable and making it a 
lasting contri1)utioit to the quality of life in the community. However^ possibilities of this kind are far too often 
^ dampened , when the^only ^advice, available to the owner comes from people whose sole experience is in the mass 
. ^ production^ oT buildings of crashing mediocri4^! ^ ^ 

The Commissiori beeves that, this problem coa|d;bejilleviated if schools of architecture and related institutions provided 
► students*>yith more opportunities to become in^rested and skilled in preserving Canada's building Jjeritage. Many 
European wnivei'sijies offer specialized university opWons directed towards the trainii^jg of restoration architects. No such 
is^cialist option is' available at any university in Cana\la. The Commission strongly u^es Canadian schools of architecture 
to correct this lamentable deficiency. Courses on Canadian architectural history shoufa also be available in the humanities 
and social sciences curriculum of at least one or two universities in each region of Canada. A^ecent survey indicates that 
np more ih'^ fiv^ Ainiversities are^currently teacliing a coutse devoted to archiffecturean Canada. In'fact, most institutions 
of higher learning in this country do not offer any course aVall on the history of architecture, let alone on^the hi§tory of 
Canadiati arclutectur^eTV \ * 

A report prepared for Commission on the study of architecture in Canada as undertaken by the Canadian schools 
of architecture noted the following facts: of the ten schools and (acuities of architecture in Canada only half wete 
offering courses in the history of Canadian architecture, in .the I974M975 academic year; less than half were engaged in 
prdj^ts for analysing, sketching or measuring Canadian buildings; less\than half had collections of^architectural drawings 
of Canadian buildings; aniy one had a collection of photographs of Canaoian buildings; none had Collections of biographical 
material about Canadian architects. It is not surprising that tfie report cmcluded that *basic course^ in the history of 
.^arcliitecture inJTanada are not generally yco)jsideted 03Sential.in Canadian st^hools. Interest in this si^bject has had to 
depend upon the enthusiasm of individual staff meftibers'. 

In addition to the coming into operation of Heritage Canada in 1974, the CJ'ommission notes, witli pleasure two other 
developments in the same yeai;, which ^^hould bring welcome support to the study and conservation of our architecturafw 
heritage: the incofporation of the Society for the Study of Architecture in Canada and the incorporation of the 
Association for Preservation Technology. Prior to the formation of the Society for the Study of Architecture in Canada^, 
individuals studying Canadian architecture* had no national organization through which they could share their particular * 
interest. While there were groups involved in creating, preserving and restoring architecture, albeit often on a Hmited and 
fragmented basis, there vi^s no nationWide group studying Canadian architecture and the architects th^t created it. The 
founders of the Society werfr only loo right in their assessment that 'architecture is the unknown art in Canada'. A 
non-profit, edijcationafc: charitable and broadly based organization, the Society seeks to encourage the evaluation, 
interpretation and maintenance ohour resources in architecture in its bi;padest sense. The Commission ^welcomes the 
establishment of the Society and encourages thfpilhJic to suppoijt its work generously. 




The Co mmission also commends the^^worjc^f the Association ^for Preservation Technology* First organized in 1968 and 
formally incorporated in 1974, the Association Tra-j^mt CanadianlAmerican organization of professional preservationists, 
restoration architects, furnishing consultants, museum curators, arcmtectural educators, archaeologists, craftsmen and 
other persons directly, or indirectly involved in preservation activities. The Association is an interdisciplinary, 
technically oriented body that pf&vides a useful forum for those who wish to promote the quality of professional practice 
in the field of historic preservatipn in -North Amenca. . " 

Appropriate courses in the university curriculum and the work of such bodies as the Society for the Study of 
Arcliitecture in Canada and the Association for Preservation Technology should help to stimulate scholarly iresearch^'and 
nvritihg in restoration architecture and in Canadian architectural history in faculties of architecture and related, 
departments. Research^ and writing in these fields will not thrive, however, until funding agencies ^pport them 
more generously than they have done in the past and untir appropriate opportunities to publish are\created. ^ 
At ptesent there are only very -limited opportunities for scholarly publishing in the fields of architecture and 
building science in Canada. A brief from one university teacher of environmerftal design echoed the concern of 
^^ny other briefs in suggesting that . - ^ X 
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while much of what is written in foreign journals [about architecture and building design) is relevant (or applicable) 
to Canadian problems and practice^ a great deal of it is not. Further, these models encourage us to approach 
• Canadian studies and issues in ways which may often not Be productive or appropriate for Canadian society. 

There is a Canadian architectural tradition, emerging from the distinctive circumstances of this country, which is valid . 
and worthwhile. We need to study, to conserve andMo develop it. 

; Business Management Studies 

In terms of -ttmrttmher of people involved business and management education is but a small part of university 
education.' Yet, in^piany practical ways, -business education has an importance in all advanced industrial societies far 
greater than the size of its faculties Managers and other economic decision makers play a key role in such societies. This 
is partivularly true of Canada, for thereT is no other country in the world (including the United Stales) where business has 
occupied a more central role in national development. Consequently, a realistic knowledge of the history and processes »of 
business and management in Canada is indispensable to an understanding of this country. It is ilso essential that business 
and ilwnagen^nt education progranimes be related effectively to the distinctive needs and circumstances of the Canadian 
commVcial environmeht, and indeed to those of Canadian society as a whole. In this light, business and management 
education is a key area for Canadian studies and one which has, or should have, a great deal to tell us about the past, 
present and possible future of our country. """^^ 

Despite the important role played by business in the development of Canada, business educiUtOh has a relatively short 
history in this country. In fact, few of the other major^n^as of our national life have r^^ceiVed so little detailed study. 
Moreover, there are few major areas of Canadian life that until recently have hac^so fittle attention devoted to 
educational programmes to prepare graduates to participate in them. Inde^d^^usiness education was neglected at all but a 
few universities in Canada until the 1960s. . ' 

In contrast. business education in the United States has long been an important area of study. The Harvard Business 
School, for example, was founded in 1^08. Since then, almost every major American university has developed graduate 
and undergraduate progranunes in business education or management studies, to the point where there are now more than 
seventy-five thousand undergraduate business degree students in the United States.'^ In contrast to the 350 doctoral 
students graduating annually in business and managemenft studies from American universities, only two PhD's had been 
awarded in this field by Canadian universities up to 1969.*^ As a result, Canada had never prepared a liighly skilleti 
management group with advanced education to meet i"ts responsibilities, and business and management AlVcation in this 
country had been essentially i\\c product of trial and error. No doubt the country has paid a high price for this neglect. 
While the situution is improving, there is still a lon^ way to be travelled. ' . 

The shortage of quahfied CanadiiKi graduates had another effect: it forced business schools in this country to go 
outside Canada to recruit faculty in lai^e nun^ibers. Since student enrolment in business studies has increased sharply in 
recent years and future enrolment can be expected to continue to increase steadily, the need for ^dditipnal faculty will 
persist. Some of the implications of tjis situation were described succinctly in a brief to the (\)mmission from the dean 
of one of Canada's largest business schoolsr^^e continue to hire top-fligltt. Americans only because we feel their help is 
essential in developing our Ph.D.^ programmes and thereby acquiring the ability to graduate first-class Canadian-born and 
^ educated students who will begin to fill the gaps in Canadian business education'. , • 

In bnefs to the ("ommission a number of teachers of business studies suggested, however, that heavy reliance on 
foreign faculty has adversely affected the developmejit of Canadian studies in their field. They (isnd to confirm the 
findings of Dr Max v(m Zur-Muehlen in his study Business iuJuctition ami Faculty at Canadian Universities.^ Dr von 
Zur-Meuhlen concluded that the j^resence ()f a very high proportion of Americans in Canadian business faculties has 
injected into business studies a strong bias in favour of American principles and practices. In one sense this has been an 
advantage, since American techniques and praciiccs, particularly in the (}uantitative applications, have often been much 
more advanced than Canadian standards or developmcnN. However, it has also meint that the curricula of Canadian 
, business schools have bceji subsianlially shaped by those of business schools in the United States without due regard to 
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whether such orientation and subject matter ar^ ap^opriate to Canadian needs. To a large extent, business and 
management have been studied and taught in Canada as though the values, and conditions of our own particular society 
were irrelevant. ' , , 



A further problem that appears to have resulted from this situation is the relative neglect of writing and research of 
special relevance to Canada in the business and management field. Consequently, Canadian business schools*still depend a 
great deal on foreign, and particularly American, cases and readings., In correspondence with the Commission, several 
deans of schools of business studies expressed conctrn about the lack of" research, of textbooks and of scholarly 
publications dealing with Canadian topics and situations-. In a brief a former dean ^ one of Canada^s largest business 
schools observed: 

We Rnow ^Practically. nothing about the origins of Business activity in Canada, and, in terms of case work, very little 
las been done about the impact of the social struc^tij^re in Canada. I, of cpurse, am not thinking about the sort of 
Ixing that Innis did but rather about the **Famt%.Conipact*' type of approach-to business .... For many years, 
lepotism in management in Canada abounded ana the interlocking of directorships has been enormous. Is tl^is one 
<)f the reasons why productivity in Canadian enterprise has been lower than that of many other countries? What 
las been the impact of the American Subsidiary in terms of its effect on Canadian mani^gement? Did the movement 
of Sears into Canada change the pattern of Canadian retailing in any respect? In other w^t^s, the question of social 
;,tructure» economic policy ahd management has neVer been explored. I can think of no area Xvhere th6re is need for 
more work. 




Anipther dean was concerned about the lack gf research in Canada regarding 'the reasons people behave o^sperform in 
certain| ways in the environment we call work*. For the greatest part, he said, most of the research in this area, "has been 
dune i i other countries, and the results have been (jscd here on the assumption that they were valid in the Canadhin 
milieu. *But the fact is, there are enough differences in the make-up; attitudes and culture of the Canadian people to\ 
warran|t Canadian research.* . \. 



Atcbrding to another brief, research relating to Canadian business ideology and to management of Canadian 

multi-rational firms is. with a few notable exceptions, practically non-existent; and in the area of foreign investment in 

Canad;j much of the best work iias been done in foreign schools . 'a record that is hardly commendable by any 

standaid'. ^ • 

/ • ^ ^ 

A bfief froiti a past president of the Canadian Association of Administrative Sciences noted;^fhat Canada, is 'basically a 
(fountrV oi small businessinen\ y.et there has been a deficiency of thorough studies of small Canadian business fir^ns. 



. L . in the l^n()*s, some 28^>,000 new jobs [will[be needed every year to employ the y^rly increase in Canada's 
Idbour force. In 
g|)ing to grow. \ 

d|)mestic market i/shrinking due to increased foreign competition. This requires the development of an industrial 
stiraieg> which vvyiild create an appropriate export climate for Canadians firms. It is alsi^ significant that an average 
of some 50 firiuR fail each week. In view <>f the foregoing, I believe that there is a great need to study in depth 
business firms/in niy opinion, up to the pr^Seoit^-^lTCre has been a*^ paucity of research- funds for such study. . 



11ns cohimentatg^- noted that there are now mSre than one tiiousand university teachers in commer,ce and business 
adjiiinistratiun i/i Canada; in addition to the thousands X)f professionals working in the area of admi|ii^rative sciences in 
both the private and Jhe public sectors. Many of these individuals, he suggested, would be interesteff^rf' doing this kind of 
research if funds were more readily available for such studie^. l.ack ^of research funds and indifference shown by 
award-granthig agencies towards business studies are a major obstacle to progress in many fields of business studies and 
researcl^. according lo this olisorver and many others. \ ' • 

Most shiall companies in Canada are unable to afford separate research programmes. Some of them are novrlurning to 
universities for answers 4^theii industrial research problems, and this development is helping to meet the need for 
^■"•versity research relating to small business. A case in point is the service being provided by McGill University's Office 
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for Industrial Research (OIR). Set up in 1^72 with the help of a Federal Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
grant, OIR brings the University's extensive research facilities and the experience of its faculty to business, industry and 
Government agencies on accontract basis. Emphasis is placed on projects of help to small business. In a brief to the 
Commissidft the Director of OIR expressed the view that because most business schools in Candida pattern themselves 
after their American counterparts, they tend to ignore the Canadian- need for small business management expertise. OIR is 
designed in part to help redress this situation. The Commission commends the pioneering work done by McGill 
University's OIR in the field of small business research and urge^ other universities not now engaged in such public service 
to consider following its example. 

Briefs and other representations to the Commission rcpeatecujsj^ssed the distinctions between Canadian and 
American business en^vironments. As one brief expressed the point: 

- A 

You have^only to look at differences between the two countries li constitutional and-legal„traditions,in the 
political systems, and in bu^ness-government relation? to appredJte that assumptions which may be valid about 
business in the United States may not be applicable as sucIi>d business in Canada, 

Some studies have made specific reference to differences between the Canadian and American business environments.^^ 
Even allowing for disparities in the size and skitls of the labout-force and in the supply .of capital, Canada has, for 
example, much lower levels of output in manufacturing in manySjclds. Economic environmental factors, such as the . 
tariff, are important influences and these differ between the two countries, Intrafirm mobility of managers'is Slower in 
Canada than in the United States; Americans tend to move into senior positions ear|)er in their careers; and Canadian 
training programmes are generally less developed than those in the United States. Processes of innovation and change are 
slower in Canada than in the United States, so that adoption of new technology tends to occur at a slower rate. Given 
this range of ^variable factors and differences in environment, it is clear that Canadian business studies require their own 
methodologies and assumptions. 
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" Many briefs note4 that, in spite ofihe great contributions made by*'American faculty members to the development' of 
Canadian business schools*, there is alfo danger in staffing Canadian business schools to too great an extent with American 
professors and injgnoring tUe management practices, and the business experience and point of yicw, of other countrp. - 
American practices have often been beneficiaK but they cannot be universally applied. As one brief noted: - 7 

It is one thing to speak of corporate efficiency, but how is this defined? Within the framework of a socialist 
economy, a free enterprise economy, or a mixed economy? Who should be the managers: owners of capital, 
workers, elected consumers, the state? One can take the case of the American economy and analyze its 
characteristics, as well as those of the American corporation, as a working model. But what one might find by 
looking at Japan's zaibatsu institutions, business-government relations, and decision-making practices miglft be^ " 
radically different. This would be true, too, of European practices of electir^ workers to governing boards, and 
co-determination. ' 

Like many others, this brief suggested that the large number of American-educated faculty (including some Canadians) 
in Canadian business schools may have caused these jschools to rely too heavily on American principles of management 
and institutional practices in both teaching and re^^^arch. It is apparent from the Commission's inquiries that teaching and 
research programmes at Canadian business schools need to place more emphasis both on Canadianyroblems,-practices and 
institutions, and on those of countries other than theJJ^ted States. While the study of American practices and 
techniques, particularly in the quantitative areas, has bees^and can continue to be very helpful, it is not ehough simply to 
adapt these to Canadian circumstanijes. V-ncouragement and support are needed for research and teaching that are directly 
related to the iacts and processes of Canadian business atid management. 

Another obstacle to Jhe development of Canadian studies in business education is the lack of an effective national 
programme in Canada to collect and preserve historically valuable business records. As a result^ records of potential 
interest to scholars and to the business community ar^ destroyed or t^ken outside the country. Moreover, 

scholars are not able to gain access to the records of ma^>^ companies, for example, spch important national institutions 
as banks and the Canadian Pacific Railway, and even crowij corporations such-as the Canadian' National Railway and Air 
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Canada.*^ The importance of business history as a of Canadian studies is deah with elsewhere in this Report. Here, 
the Coriimission merely wishes to note that the s\udy of business* history provides a pathway into the social and economic 
history of Canada. For the period before about I870» for example, good business re^rds arc probably as useful a source 
as any available on the important questions of local and regional economic change. The valuf pf business tpcords to 
scholars in Canadian studies, therefore, cannot be over-emphasiZ^d. ' ^ 

Finally, there is a part^ular need in the field of business studies for continuing education. Some universities offer 
management development training in evening courses and part-time study periods.' The Commission believes that 
universities not now offering such opportunities should consider doing so, drawing upon the resources of a variety of 
faculties and departmoftls, in addition to the school of business. Continuing education offerings should stress Canadian 
dimensions. Business-initiated educational programmes, especially those concerned with public administration and the 
training of Government personnel, should also emphasize Canadian studies. For example, attention should be given to the 
problems of regional development in Canada, the institutions'of Canadian Government, and marketing and organizational 
factors in the context of Canadian public policy. ^ ♦ 

Business and management education has an importdift role to play in Canada. To fulfilPthis role effectively; such 
education mu^t, to an apn/opriate extent, be a Canadian'^udy. Both teaching and research must be related, to a much 
greafcr degrev thanifnow the case, to the facts and needs pf this country. , 

# ' 

Education , * t 

In this .section the Commission will develop briefly a number of themck concerning education as a f^l^ssion.' The 
particular emphasis will be upon the role of the school teacher in imparting to a broad^se of the Canadian population 
an appreciation and understanding of Canada as a distinct cultural and geographic entity. The tmphasis will also be 
upon the role of tej^cher educaXion institutions in developing teaching skills and knowledge for Canadian studies. 

In several other chapters of^his Report, particularly the chapter dealing with Canadian studies in the schools, the 
Commission has stressed that the school system is not providing Canadians v\^ith enoiigh opportunities to leSrn about their 
own country. A brief from a facuity of environmental design in the Prairie Provinces, for 'example, underlined thi^J'^ct, 
commenting upon *the general lack of awareness* of Crfhadian matters among the students enrolling. in its programme^ 
They have too little understanding of *the social dynamics of Canadian society', the brief stated, and *too little 
understanding of the structure of society, including its institutions and the nature of the functidtis which these 
institutions perform. Su(;h awareness as does exist derives mainly from a Journalistic appreciation, and this in turn seems 
to stem from a^i"^ of parochialism prevalent in each region'. The Commission believes strongly that one of the major 
roles, ot* th^ school system should be to help Canadians acquire a basic knowledge and understanding of their own "society. 
At university students ^lould have an opportunity to build upon this basic knowledge. If they enter university with an 
improper understanding or lack of awareness of Canadian society they^are at an enormous disadvantage in pursuing higher 
studies about Canada. Moreover, many Canadians complete their education at the school level. If they have not had 
sufficient opportunity to pursye Canadian studies at^school, their ignorance about Canada may be permanent. 

, '\ 

^ The Commission received many briefs and informal submissions from teachers at alft^els of the educational system 
suggesting that the problem lies in part with the^ype of teacher education available in Canada, includingi^oth pre-seryice 
and in-service training. One brief from a non-teacher was typica/ of briefs received from teachers themselves: 
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The product of our high schools in the whole area of Canadian studies is' most disappointing. And the princip^ 
reason is the inadequate job being done across the country training teachers as to their responsibilities in this area. 
• Many, many of the teachers don't know and have not been encouraged to care. 

A brief from the dean of a faculty of graduate studies in Western Canada lathentcd *the present state of affairs where 
coun^le^s school students, largely through lack of direction, and because of lackpf specific motivation and knowledge on 
the part of their teachers,*lapsc into ignorance of their country's history, geograpln^ and second language*. It went on to 
suggest that departments of education should co-operate wj^ji departments of geography, history, literature and languages, 
^ others *to inject actively some Cariadian content into teacher training*. 
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The Commission's correspondence and discussions with hundreds of teachers and other educators across Canada 
revealed that they are particularly concerned about the lack of attention given by teachers' colleges and education 
. faculties in Canada to combining in an appropriate balance the teaching of factual knowledge and of generalizations about 
Canada, fn social Studies, for example, the emphasis tends to be on broad surveys aiid on the learning of sweeping 
generalizations; there is often little rigorous, factual study of local and specific situations leading to conceptual 
knowledge, organizing principles, themes, or theories about Canada. Several briefs suggested that, in this respect, Canadian 
teachers of teachers should examihc the approach to teacher education in Britain and sonae European countries where 
they seem to have a bettei* intuitive grasp than North Americans of how to combine content and method. A number of 
representations to the Commission expressed the view that, in many parts of Canada, particularly English-speaking 
Canada, teachers have».beqn influenced by American rather than British or European teaching methods. As one brief put 
it, this influence has struck *a hard blow at the kind of factual knowledge which is essential if Canadian students are to 
know and understand this^ country'. 

, Although the American/impact continues to be strong, there are signs that new approaches to teaching are becoming 
increasingly significant. As a result, more and more teachers and student teachers are conscious of Canadian studi^s^wd 
involved in them. In the chapter on Canadian studies in the schbols the Commission devotes attention to some of thesfey. 
new developments;" consequently, they need be mentioned only briefly here. Among the important developments cited 
are: the work of the Can'ada Studies RoUndation in promoting teacher patfifcipation in curriculum development work on 
Canadian topics; federal-provincial arrangements to instruct teachers in the use of French or English as a second language; 
special programmes for the preparation of teachers anticipating assignments in schools where ther^e is a predominantly 
native Canadian or ethnic population; and innovative programmes to h^p teachers develop competence in the production 
of learning materials for Canadian studies. 

. .-. In addilion. a number of teachers^ colleges in various parts of Canada are developing special sumn^er and part-time 
programmes to help teachers already, in the classroom to increase their ability to teach Canadians abou,t Canada. For* 
example, the Nova Scotia Teachers* College in Truro sponsors a province-wide summer workshop on Canadian studies for 
cl0'irrcntary and junior high school teachers. As part of the programme, teachers travel to various parts of Nova Scotia fqr a 
first'liand observation of the Province's various regions. The course encompasses three disciplines: geography, history and 
literature. When not traveUing. the teachers spend tinie on campus evaluating their visits and working on individual 
projects. One of th(? nwijor by-products of the programme is the valuable resource materials collected by the .teachers. 
These materials and information are used by participating teachers and are also made available at the College to student 
teachers and other classroom teachers. The Connjiission believes. that such an approach might be a useful model for other 
teacher education institutions: it could benefit teachers already in the cfassroom as well as prospective teachers. Certainly, 
many individuals and ^pups indicated to the Commission the urgent need for more programmes'of this kind. 

The Commission also belicyes that much would be gained if elementary, secondary and university teachers in various 
jurisdictions met more freq^lently than they now do to discuss matters of common interest relating to Canadian studies. 
Since education is a continuum, it is important that there be strong communication and co-operation between the various 
educational lejdek far stronger than is now the case. - 

One of the problems faced in designing Canadian studies programmes K>r*tom:ners is that many students are seriously , 
concerned whether a degree taken in Canadian studies will qualify them for teaching appointments in the same way as a 
degree in )\ traditional discipline. Some prospective teachers are concerned wh<iti*er th^^onours degree in Canadian 
V studies will admit them tQ graduate schools where work is carried on within th% framework of the traditional disciplines. 
Now that most Canadian studies programmes are (or can soon be expected to become) fully, as demanding and rigorous as 
^ traditional degree programmes, the Commission urges all provincial departments of education, universities, school boards 
an^l teachers' federations to recognize degrees in Canadian studies as equivalent, to thosp in the traditional disciplines for 
career and certification purposes. Until they do so, students will tend to be iincertain about the value of such^a degree 
and therefore hesitant about registering for it. 

Furthermore, some universities have been ^w to encourage and support Canadian studies programmes in faculties of 
education. Consequently, faculty members, interested in designing courses and producing materials in this field have often 
i^Pj^^.had to do thi§ work on their own time with very little encouragement or financial support. The Commission urges that 
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the academic value and academic legitimacy of such work be fairly recogni/.ed h;^ colleges and facuhies of educatiqn and 
by the universities in which these are located. 

Briefs from a number of faculties of education now offering Canadian studies prodrammes stressed that their objective, 
was not just to offer more courses in a discipline, since such courses by themselves would not produce the number of 
effective teachers of Canadiaiy studies required, instead, their aim was to develop ^ 

pointed curriculum work which will help us and teachers to define objectives and goals, to select and utilize 
information, to devise teaching strategies, and to make vahd assessments of effectiveness .... We wish all disciplines 
to be used from a Canadian perspective, rather than, for example, only the obvious ones such as history or 
literature. \ 

At the same time the importance of strengthening the academic component'of teacher education was underlined in 
many briefs. For example, it was frequently suggested that the general Bachelor of Education degree offered too little 
specialization and not enough opportunity for students to do original rpo^rch. A brief from the associate dean of a 
faculty of education stated; 

' - 

Many students st^ll acquire a B.A. or the social science components of a B.pd. degree through the process of 
listening, memorization and the writing of term papers from secondary sources. Such students, untrained in the 
methodology of their own subjects, are ill-prepared to train children for inquiry in these subjects. There if?&>fact a 
curious irony in schools of Education attempting to introduce graduate? to inquiry in the subjects in which they* 
have majored. But many of us can testify that this is a common experience. . * * . 

\ brief from another faculty of education reported that most of its candidates are *wocfull^ unprepared' to undertake 
Canadian studies at tfie graSuate level because they lack experience in pursuing advanced ihdependent studies in areas of 
special interest. Appreciating the importance of this facet of teacher training, some teachcr-cducatiorl departments and 
institutions are now placing inore emphasis on original research; and an increasing number of-student^'are becpjrtling . 
interested in doing research on topics relating to Canadian education. - r* ' 

Educational development is. in fact, one of the most fertile fields for research ih Canadian studies. There is no history 
of eduption in New Brunswick a'fter 1900; there are very few comprehensive accounts of the development of education 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Quebec (in English)*, and there are no recent histories of education in 
British Columbia or NewfoundlanHyThe Commission's discussions with educators across Canada revealed a ^special need 
for monographs at the master's qnd doctoral levels on a great variety of subjects in Canadian education. A nunbei; of 
educators expressed their concern about the current trend towards non-thesis degrfces, at least at the master's level, and 
also about the difficulties involved in getting theses published. To encourage both undergraduate projects and graduate 
theses in curriculum development in local studies, one university teacher of education silggestcd that universities should 
recogni/e the expenses of such studies as legitimate charges to university budgets. The Commission believes that ttys 
suggestion merits serious consideration. . ^ 

Several representations to the Commission suggested that the establishrYlenf of a journal deahng with basic studies in 
Canadian education would provide a valuable forum for original research, including theses'. Others hoped the Commission 
would encourage Governments and publishers to be more open-mijided about the possibilities/or success orf publicatibns 
dealing with local and specific educational matters. They pointed to several examples of ireful publishing undertaken for 
as small a unit as a local school board. Finally, one teacher of education reconmiended the holding of a university/ 
school/industry conference on the problems and opportunities for publishing in Canadian studies relating to the pro 
'fession of education. Each of these ideas deserves careful study. 

Engineering . 

Engineering is often thought to be 'value free', but it is full of cultural implications. Engineering, hke sciemj^ in general, is 
--international in scope aiidj»ipact.^ * This is particularly true oP solutions to basic engineering problems^rtowever, ' 
^ »;!neering, especially the gfpplication of engineering theory, cannot be divorced from the cuhure of the country and 
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society in which it is studied, taught or. practised. Indeed, it is a part of that culture, ;both shaping it and being "shaped by 
it. In practical terms, a large part of engineering as taught, researched and applied is very much a Canadian study. 

. . *• 

Engineering has played an enojrmous, bu\i^argely unrecognized, role in the developmenf^of C^nada. The results of the 
work of Canadian civil and structural ^jigineers^ for example, are visible everywhere across the country in the form of 
railroadi, highways, bridges, (Jams, airports, harbpur fronts, buildings, "the hardware of thei^spaces between building^, and 
the other %nd products of construction. The work of otJ^er engineering disciplines,^1While usually le^ visible, is no less 

» significant in shaping the character and life of the country. Resource development depends upon engineering know-how. 

H Most environmental matters come within the purvicS!' of the engineer. Engineers are concerned with the circumstances in 
Mihich people live, and these in turn have a bearing on the social structure and patterns of human behaviour. In their 
day-to-day work engineers provide jjie infra-structure required for all fdrms of development. Social progresi depends oh 
making use of all the skills of engineers. Eng1\ieering, tl^rlfore, abounds with social dimensions. It forms the bridge 
between science a|id technology &\ the one hand and society on the otherl f ■ ■ 

Competing national claims to engineering inventions and discoveries are one evidence that national concernipway be 
relevant to engineering. Canadians may fairly be allowed sbnie national pride in the^ considerable achievements of the 
• country's engineers. Indeed, as one author noted, ^Canadians )iave made^ contributions to world sconce and 
- technology out of all proportion to their Small number'.^ ^ The%dvice and assistance of Canadian engineers in mai^y 
different fields are sought all over the world. The CANDU nuclear power system, f6r exaniple, has^ained world 
?fecognition. Canadian engineer^^ave be^ responsible for major break-throughs in the technologies of resource extraction, 
particularly 'in connection with liardrock mining, pipelines and rela||d material-hailslHng techniques; ai^f} Canada is a world 
Jeader.in water-power engineering ind in winter construction methods." 

More tra'difional technologies liave also been hig|Jy developed irt Canada/lt is ap^^jg^rfate to the climate and 
circumstances of this country thjat the snowmobjle Is a Canadian invention and that Canadian-built snow removal 
' equipment is in demand in other parts of theWrld. It is'similarly appropriate t6 the geographic circumstances of the 
countiry that many jm^Jortant engineering developments have been achieved here in the field of transportation. Canada 
possesses (although it may not have always^applfed! ) one of the most advanced rail transportation technologies in the 
world; the Canadian aircraft industry is sophisticated and, highly developed; and Canada is a powerful contended for 
leadersliip in short take-off and landing aircraft and in hovercraft. ^ 

There is, thus, a notable Canadian engineerihg^heritage. Members of the profession have made a tremendous 
contribiiion to the opening up, the growth and the development of the country. However, the size and importance of 
tliis tierU^ is ktill only dimly perceived by the Canadian public and even by many of those witKin the profession. As 
one observer has commented: . ^ < 

The way»Canadians talk sometimes, it must seem to the strangers in our midst that there are hardly any engineer^ in 
this country ^nd that those who are here have come froiji somewhere else and are really still in transit. "When we 
. . have a- shortage of them, recruiters buy airplane tickets to go abroad to look for some. When we have a surplus, the 
drift across the border into the United States begins again. At times it seems that Canadian engineers are better 
known for their work in the remote (spmers of the world than for what they have done at home.^^ 

There is room and need for extensive research and publication in the field of Canadian engineering achievement. The^ 
proposed Canadian Engineering Heritage Record, for example, which has been mooted as a possible project by the 
^ Engineering Institute of Canada, deserves more support from Government and'froni within the profession than it has so far 
" received. At the same time, more attention should be given tilthis subject in the university curriculum, for engineering 
and non-engineering students ajikc. ' - , 

Many briefs and representations to the C^inniission argued that, despite its record of achievement, professional practice 
in Canadian engineering tends to borrow automatically and excessively from American engineering practice and to assume 
that what it borrows will be suitable fciH^s^pplication in Canada despite the appreciable differences in condition? and 
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circunj^dHces betweifn the two countries, including those of climate, culture and terrain. It is in this sense, especially, 
tliat^me Canadians believe engineering in Canada lacks Canadian content. A brief to the Commission from the dean of a 
faculty of eavironm^ntal design stated: 

■■ ■ , * ■ • ■ 

Much of our professional practice in Canada emulates American approaches and solutions to social and design 
problems. When these practitioners ^ter-the teaching field, they bring with them mental sets and modes of 
operating and teaching, including substantive focus, which are peculiar to these practices; our students are trained 
accordingly. . 

Other briefs echoed the same theme: Canada must find ways and means to develop our own engineering competence 
. and to encourage innovative solutions appropriate to Canadian problems and to the structure and dynamics of our own 

society. As ofie brjef put it, *we should not be constantly seeking out so-called ^'comparative models" froni wliich we 
. ^tract mediocre solutions*. It was rep^ateUly suggested that many American-owned industries in Canada dften do their 

design wo^k elsewhere and use engineers in Canada only to operate theii' plants and market th^ir products, 'Obviously,' 

one observer stated, 'such engineers do little design work and have few opportunities to contribute to Canadian content in 

engineering*. ^ . 

>A recent study by the Association ofiVofessional Engineers of Ontario t:onfirms that the 'importation of foreign 
engineering now appears hot only to be inhibiting further growth but to be eroding the profession's existing capabilities' 
and tjiat ^Canadian manufactvifing subsidiaries of foreign companies are large purchasers of imported engineering and . 
engineering type Service^'-^^ The stucjy indicated tl\e probability that payments to non-residents for professional fees in 
J^)69 represented some ten. thousand engineering jobs, h also found evidence that many public and*.private bodies were 
ili-infgrmed*"as to the true nature aiid extent of Canadian engineering capability ai)d that this led to unnecessary reliance 
upon foreign consultants. From the many subniissions, reports and accpunt&*reviewed*by it, the study concluded that 

* man.^ varieties 'a nd^ty pes of engineering are being imported. Tn some instancgs, for example refinery design and 
construction, virtually all of the engineering for Canadian projects is done4>y foreign engineers and almost all of it 
, ' is done abroad! A large amount of minerals boneficiation engineering for Canadian projects is imported although 

Canadian engineers get a share of this type'of work. Tar sands developments appear-destined {o be done by foreign 
engineers. Considerable work for buildings to house industry is indicated by the customs evaluations. Other* 

unspecified special designs are grouped in particular customs evaluations. " ' ^ 

1^ . 

Referrijig to medium and small consulting engineering antt-allied projects, it seems that foreign engineers are engaged 
on practically every type in Canada. These include buildings, building services, traffic Trngineering, flood control, 
factori(»s. utilities, etc. Canadian consulting engineers and engineering firms often .seek the "expert" advice of their 
counterparts In the U.S.A. Tli^ cumulative magnitude of ^if the worjji is unknown^*^^ 

• ■ ■ .'• ■■ « ... 

In support of the view that the Canadian engineering potential has been under-used, many briefs to the Commission 
tited 'examples of failures by Canadians to utilize their own creative resources in dealing with indigenous engineering 
problems. In the preceding chapter on science and technol og y the Commission refers to some of these examples, such- as 
' the failure to incorporate all available knowledge into the sejrcb for solutions to the problems of snow and ice. This 
theme was well developed and thoroughly documented in a recent report prepared by Wilson Eedy for the National 
Research Council of Canada. fhe l-edy report stressed, for exarpple, the urgent need for: quantifiable data on the 
long-ternv effects of Arcti^joall construction; more research and development relating to waste disposal probleins 
associated with liquid and gas pipelines; research on the environmental impact of construction of dams; and impact: 
studied. on certain mining problems in the Arctic or in northern settlements, for example, poor flushing rates caused by 
low rainfall, problems Avith consffuclion of dykes to hold tailings in permafrost terrain and problems of mine effluents, 

Canadian engineering schools have their key part to play in preparing graduates to meet these needs, and also in 
helping to develop a fuller understanding of die capability of the profession, both among the public and withm the ^ 
profession itself. In meeting these responsibilities, it will often be desirable for engineering faculties to review their 
curricula to ensure that adequate attention^is beirig given to programmes designed to meet specific Canadian needs. It was 
© juently urged upon tfte.Commission, for exampie, that more attention should be directed to research and teaching 
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relating to Canadian problems dictated by Canadian geology.^ As noted in the previous chapter, there is scope to place 
more emphasis upon transdisciplinary work and reflective study and to t^ke a long look at the choices confronting 
Canada, for example with respect to such engineering problems ^s noise control, transportation, sewage disposal and 
safety standards. There are many areas concerned with the quality of life which engineers, ip collaboration with social 
scientists and others, could contribute more fully than they have done so far.^'' ^ 

Design, technological assessment and the setting and regulation of technical standards provide thr^e fexkmples of ' 
iinpt)rtant areas in which the engineering profession could work more closely with other groups in research, in teaching 
and in practice. In connection with these, engineering schools cbuld vjsefully play a larger role ^n assessing the impact of 
technology and in Examining and forecasting the consequences of innovation. As one engineer suggested to the 
Commission, *I am sure that 'some of dtir social and technological collisions (such as that generated by the snowmobile, to 
take just one current exam J)le) might have been averted if thei^^e were a forum for discussing their impact'. 

More generally, representations to the Commission, including many from engineers themselvq?, expressed the view that 
despite the enormous impact of engineering oh Canadian culture, the engineer is not being trained to understand this ^ 
influence and the responsibility ^hat it places upon him to bring to his work an informed understanding of the guhurp of 
the community he is serving. Engine^ering gra^uate^ will very frequently be in positions in which they inust make valuQ 
judgements that will affect their society. Because of this the professional education of Canadian engineers should include 
courses that place engineerfhg in its social context. 

Two recent innovatioirs j?f the Department of Mechanical Engineering at Imperial College, London, England, suggest 
■ the kind of steps that can be taken to place engineering education in.its social coijtext. The first is the introduction pf an 
optional course in ^technologyand societ^' into the final year of the existing degree course in mechanical engineering. Its 
purpose is to demonstrate to future engineers how their activities will be related to those of the Vest pf society, and to 
(•quip them with more of the social. knowledge and capabilities that they \^ill require in making many^ engineering 
decisions. The second is a rtew undergraduate degree course in 'total technology; 'designed to provide engineering graduates 
With an integrated set of attitude^ and skills that will equip them to cope^ more effectively Avith the type of open-ended « 
problems they are likely to' face In industry. The cours)^ is related to the develogntfent of post-graduate projects under the 
same name that have been started at thr^e universities: Cambridge/Aston and Strathclyde.^® ^ ^ ^ 

The Commission believes faculties of engineering in^,anada should examine- the possibility of offering similar 
opportunities for Canadian^ngineering students to learn Riore abcryt the social dimensions of their profession. The role of 
engineering injociety is one 'perspective that too often is missing from traditional engineering courses^because/)f their 
market orientation.^ . - c . . ' , . ^ ' 

' • . A ■ • \ ' ■ 

It was frequently suggested to the Com'inission that one reason why engineers in Canada may not be as sensitive as ^ 
they might be to the Canadian dimensions of engineering stems fr<om the tremendous expansion of engifieering schools in 
this country in the last decadaj^d froii[i the recruitment of subsJUntial numbers of foreign faculjty to cope witlbthat , 
' expansion. As^noted earlier in This chapter and elsewhere m the Report, approximately 30 per cCnt o( the full-time 
engineering faculty in Canadian universities in l973-'y;4 were^^non-Canadian. In^some regions of fhe country the proportion 
. of non-Canadian engineering faculty has been Over one-tliird -in recetit years. \t wa^ argued that tht? knowledge,' experience 
and interest of many foreign faculty members have bflcn not been relevant 'to Canadian conditions or helpful to their 
students in preparing them to live and work in these conditions. A relrated pojnt was made in a Brief to the Commissioji 
from a professOr of civil engineering at an Ontario university, ^ManyV'of the younger faculty went directly- from university 
to teaching with no breaking-in period in professional practice (I did mysel f). and without ppportufiity to become aware 
at first hand of the problems Catjadian engineers face'. ^ . * ' -,- " ^ , 



i Given the need and tKoppcutunities in this country for more engineering graduates in ipany fields, the, Commission 
was surprised toil^rarn of the low enrolmentVfigu'res of Canadk/fi students in s(.;nie fields of engineering, particularly at the 
graduate.1cvcl. At the undfr-gradua'te level 15 to 20 fier cent of the students enrolled in Canadian engineering scHools were 
noh-Can4dian in 1972-73. the mos^t decent y^^r tor wl^oh StatiSt'ics Canada could provide figures. At the mastfcr s level'the 
^roportiorr.pf engineering students that .was Canadian vTirs .){ily%i.9 per contain the Atlantic Provinces', approximately 55 
-per cent in,Qiiel^ec;Qnly 47.6 per cent in Ontario, onlv ^ili^lltly more than one-half in tKc Prairie. Provin.ces ariS only 
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55.8 per cent in British Columbia. At the doctoral level the data were even more pronounced. Only 18.9% of doctoral 
students in ^gineering in the Atlantic Provinces were Canadian; the proportion was 26.4 per cent in Quebec, 32.9 ptfr 
cent in Ontario. 28.6 per cent in the Prairie Provinces and 44.3 per cent in British Columbia. Thus in no region of s 
Canada did Canadian students constitute even 50 per cent of the enrolment in engineering at the doctoral level. 

In 1974 the Grant Selection Committee in Civil Engineering of the National Research Council (NRC) made inlquiries 
into ttie effectiveness of the support for graduate students obtained through NRC scholarships and research assistantships. 
The conclusions from its inquiries ^gravely concerned' the Committee. It discovered thart the enrolment of Canadian 
students in graduate work in this important field is 'at an extremely low level', despite the fact that the demand for 
engineers witja graduate degrees in civil engineering is now remarkably higliMi^expanding rapidly. Moreover, it found 
that current interest in graduate work among students in their final undergraduate year 'is even more disappointing'. At 
one of the larger civil engineering departments (graduating over sixty students each year), the Committee found that^ 
*none was contemplating graduate study at the time of our enquiry in February. This pattern was not atypical /)f the ^ 
attitude*. The Committee came, reluctantly, to the conclusion that the failure of the graduate schools to attract- Canadian^ 
students /mist be attributed in part to 'the large Toreign born element in Canadian graduate schools which has led tg, a 
sense of alienation amongst some Canadian students'. The Committee expressed the view tvhat 

the dismal prospect for Canadian'.graduate schools urgehtly needs to be reversed in order first to maintain the 
^ quality of our graduate schools themselves and the research undertaken, and second but more particularly,, to 
prepare young civil engineers with the skills, intellectual capabilities and attitudes urgently needed fn Canada now 
"and in the future. ^ . 

The Committee^s major, recommendation was that the NRC should 'significantly adjust' the level of financial s|i^ort for 
both I^RC scholarships and research assistantships so that they are effective in attracting the best Canadian je^igi nee riqg 
students to graduate school. The Commission on Canadian Studies wholeheartedly supports this recommeiidation. The ' 
future strength of Canadian engineering depends upon encouraging the most promising Canadian engine^frng students to 
proceed to graduate schools in much larger numbers than is nowthe case. ... 

' ^ ■ ■ ^ 

Th^ Commission has noted elsewhere the need for more textbooks and otner publications ^elating to Canadian - 
problems and circunastances in the field of engineering, as'in many otheL.academic areas, and /for nl^ support for the j 
preparation and publication of such work. It welcomes therefore the rec^it establishment of the Canadian Journal af Civil ) 
'Engineering, the official journal of the Canadian Society for Civil Engineering, as a significant step towards meeting this . 



need.- Published quarterly by the National Research Council, with articles in either French or English, the Journal 

normally expects papers 'to demonstrate a clear association with or relevance to Canadian civil engineering problems or ' 

o practice*. Contributors wliose papers deal with specific topics 'without' particular relevance to* Canadian problems may be 

' advised to refer their pap^ to a specialty journaP.'^^ More initiatives of this kind arc urg.ently needed in engineering. 

d • * . ' ■ ' 

; ■ ^ • ' '. • ' ' ' \ ■ 

Forestry ^ * / , ' ; 

* Canada is a forest nation. Almost one-half of its total area is forested. Forests cove? 70 per cent - about 800 million, , 
acre's ^- of the land within provincial boundaries, in addition to significant areas of the -Yukon afld the Northwest 
Territories. Amongst the co.untries of the 'world, only Brazil and Russia have'for«st areas of CQmparjable size. F€frest-t)ased 
industries and forest resources ge^nerate about one dollar in every twenty in tWs country. They are thus a keystone 'of the/ 

H^nadian economy. But the economic value of forest products is onjy one of a variety of benefits derived from our 
fof^s. Both niifural and cultivated woodlands have other ma]or values. For example, forests help maintain the level and 
quality of large supplies of water, thefy shelter apd sustain importanlS^tocks of wildHfe, they provide a tremendous 
diversity af»scenic and recreational areas, and th^^y contribute in essentia ways to the, quality life in our urban 
environment. ^^v- * . v 

Our forests are thus a national asscU^of critical anportance to tht t i onomic and social well-being of every Canadian, and 
. the problems of forestry, are nalfonai problems that»«hou*ki <:onccrn every citizen. The proper management of CanadS^s 
^i-ests, and the renewal and deveiopmenf^of critical national asset, is therefore o^-the .first importance. Yet the 
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Commission's researdi indicated t-hat supp6rt for the education and training of. personnel to manage Canada's enormous 
forest resources', and for research relating to these resource«, is seriously inadequate' ^. 

There are >^x degree-granting schools of forestry in Canada. While two of these schools have been established recently, 
at the Unjmsity of Alberta and Lakehead University, four have been ii) operation for oyer half a century/at the 
Universities of British Columbia, Toronto and New Brunswick and at Univerkite Laval. Their role is to provide 
prof>^ional education at the undergraduate level for future forest resource manage;fs, forest and wood scientists and 
f{>^st engineers, and to provide an opportunity for specialization through graduate programmes. The trainiilg of 
technicians and technologists in forestry is undertaken by numerous Colleges of technology and vocational schools across 
the country and by a n^Hiiber of Government forestry programmes. 

Since thgir inception, the six schools of forestry in Canada have bee?ympoverished)in staff, physical facilities and 
operational funds. Improvements that have taken place over the years, panicularly at(the ^a^te level, have come about 
as a resuh of the tremendous personal contribution of a handful of dedicated individuatSs^t their efforts have not been 
supported by the financial resources needed. As a result, these schools are now unable to fulfil their responsibilities at a 
level consistent with the importance of Canada's forest resources to the life and economy of 'th\ country. 

The vital importance of forestry, and of forestry education and research, ta Canada was well documented in a 
background study prepared for the Science Council in 1570 and published in 1971.^^ The study warned that ^although 
they are vast, Canada's fojests and associated wildlands are not hmitless. Fprestry resources are being abused and allowed 
to deteriorate'. It urged that, in self-interest, Canadians create the new knowledge of forestry required to. increase their 
outdoor recreational opportunities, reduce pollution, improve water yields and manage wildlife on forest lands in 
responsible association with greatly increased growth and harvest of sustained crops of timber. The study concluded that 
properly researched and fully managed, the contribution of forest resources to the Canadian economy could be doubled 
or even tripled. Jt noted, however, that, despite the econonr^ic and social importance of forestry to the life of tljis 
country, Canadians have re-invested relatively little of their forest weahh to" strengthen research, education and 
management practice in this fieLd. The .study pointed to an urgent need for action to remedy this neglect. ^ 

This view of the particular importance of forestry to.th^^.economic and social well-being of C^anadians was fully 
endorsed by X\\^ Science Coiuicil itself in its report entitled 5m>?g the Forest and the Trees^^ As it observed: 

' , It is imperative for Canada that the forest-base^ industries remain healthy and ecbnomic but also that they operate 

in a manner which does npt cause irreversibfe damage to th^ ecology of their surroundings. The challenge of 
*.V realizihg the coinbination of these two goals which is in the bestjnterests of Canadians stands waiting. 

Like the" background study, the Stience Council report warned that our forest resources-were not inexhaustible and that 
it is»likely that regional shortages of Togs will become more general and severe in Canada before the turn of tRe century. 
;Soundly based planning and int'emrfficatiofi of forest management are required now', it ^concluded, and these, in turn, 
-point to the ne^d for a high lewfof scientific and professional cdmpetence among those engaged in forestry. 
■ • , ■ ■ ^ , ■ ■ . 

Both the background study and the Science C9,uncil report emphasized the 'importance of research and education as 
*ti^key factors in preparing to meet the challenge posed to Canadians;by the responsibility for such large forest resources. 
AncKboth indicated how very inadequate-oufsupport arrangements were for both research and education in forestry, 
given\ts importance to this country. The Science Council expressed its 'grave concern for the future of forestry in 
CanadmVuniversities'and in the supply of top Canadian talent to work in , this important resource area both in research 
and manageitiefUlAccording to the Council: 

lwithstandiiig>& few excellent teachers, scientists'and engineers working 4n these areas, and notwithstanding some 
rescaiHslllili^^ comijianded international attention through its high quality, in general the four faculties of 
forestry at Canadian Universities are in trouble. Taken as a group,, the accommodation for forestry facuhies is 
inadequate. They are under-staffed and have been underfunded for so long that the projects they' choose for 
research are in some cases minor matters and ^he products of poverty. As a consequefice, forestry faculties do not 
attract their fair share of the reaily bright students entering university. ^ ' 
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The Council concluded that support extended to the faculties of forestry by the Federal Government was"* completely 
inadequate' and that 

nothing short of a very substantial and sustained effort, to provide financial support for a minimum of tea:,3^^ars^to 
the forestry faculties through tl\e federal department responsible* for forestry, will raise the four university forestry 
faculties toothe position of strength which the Council considers essential if the solutions to Canadian problem^ are 
^ft^nerge. If the forestry faculties are to attract' their share^ of bright students they must be encouraged to 
undertake substantial, relevant, research programs. 

One would think, in the words of one brief to the Commission, that *even the most obtuse politicians g^si now be 
aware that continued human survival on this planet depends to a great extent upon optimum forest husbandry' and that 
Canada has a special opportunity and responsibility to contribute in this field, Unfortunately, this does not appbar to be 
the case. In response to their mutual concern at the lack of action taken on the recommendations made in the two 
excellent documents pu|?lished by the Science Council, the deans of the six university schools of forestry in Canada issued 
a National Statement in October 1973.^^ In an introduction to the National Statement, Dr Roger Caiidry, the Chairman 
of the Science Council, stated: " ' . 

vO ... 

Charged as it is with the responsibility, for providing advice on Canada's scientific and t^hnical resources, 
, requirenients and potential?, the Science Council of CanadajHas become seriously concerned about tfk lack of 
progress made toward the goals and emphases relating to fdrest resources research and education set out in the 
report and background study that it published in October 1970 and May '1971, respectively .... 

^ ^hq university schools are^still under^accommodated, under-staffed and under-financed. To varying degrees, they arey 
.y all experiencing continuing shortages of space for their activities. They are having difficulty hiring teaching and 
"research staff with th*e necessary specialist qualifications and experience in new and expanding field^ of forest 
science and technology. 

" The deans themselves on the situation: 

( We are struggling to discharge mir responsibilities under crowded conditions and in poorly equip'jied tea^ming 
. facilities and research laboratofj|. Stude^s are also voicing dissatisfaction with the inadequate physical planted 
teaching resources. We are faoii^erious problems in finding qualified Canadian staff to fill both vacant and/new 
positions in the establjshed fiel(M)f forest science and management as well as new positions in the constar>fly 
broadening range of our activities. 

The serious shortage of fiinds available to forestry schools for research is at the heart of their problems. Research 'is an 
integral part of forestry education qt the university level because it provides (or the expansion of knowledge and • 
understanding in both the established and evoking fields of forest science. It adds depth to the e>^rtise of the^ teaching 
staff and quality to the^ education of the stu^ints-. It contributes to the solution (/f economic andsocial problems, 'both in 
forestry and in othd^ areas. * \ 1 / 

The principal source of forestry research funds is the Canada Forestry Ser/ice of tlWl^dc^fal Department of the 
Environment. The annual budget of the Service is over S40 million. But, of/lliis ampmit, less than one-half a million # ' 
dollars is granted to the forestry schools, most of the balance being retained for administration and in-house research by 
the Federal Government. Total funding from all federal sources for forestry schools is only SK25 million, a small fraction 
of the millions of dollars that the Federal Government garners in tax receipts from the forest industry. 

Because of this low level of federal support, the forestry*schools can make only a minimal contribution to the solution 
of the many complex problems related to forest resource management. Lack of support also severely restricts their abilj^ty 
to develop suitable programmes of graduate and undergraduate education in this field. Ahhough the situation has 
improved somewhat in recent years, the ratio between federal funds granted to forestry schools for research, including 
^^'"*.C grants, and federal funds retained for in«house research in the Canadian Forestry Service is about one to forty. In 
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contrast, in the United' States^more than 34 per cent of the iederal fimds available for forestry research are^allocated to 
the universities. In the Scandinavian countries the |evel of Government funding fo> university forestry research is similar 
to that in the ,llnited States. ^ 



Graduate studies were virtually non-existent at 
obvious and urgent needs, lack of funds has severt 



Canadian fore^y schools until after World War U. Since then, despite 
djy restricted th%development of graduate programmes.,Cons0quently, 
inprf students wishmg to take graduate training >n forestry have hatd to go to the United Stales. This was unfortunate on* 
,dt least two cotint^Many of those who went* to the. United St^e^Sto|do graduate work did' not return. Others that 
.retyrned found that their post-graduate experience had often*not l^%of direct help in preparing thefn to work in 
Canadian forestry circirtnstances. As the dean of one facuC[y ofVorestry expressed it to the Commission, 'truly- Canadian 
cond\^ions were in most cases not considered in the researaiJffoijects of Canadian graduate students'. In pprt this was 
0 because forest conditions in the United ^States differ an^rcdablyfliii niany areas from forest conditions in Canada, 
Moreover, the social conditions and institutional 'arrangements oi^e two countries require different curricula and • 
emphases in professional education. " 

Although the present situation is better than it was a few y.ears. ago, Canadian post-graduate forestry educatidn still 
suffers from lack of funding. More funds are especially needed to^.prov*de the necessary staff time for ''graduate student 
supervision, to promote basic research, to improve research facilities, and to support graduate students themselves 
because they now receive substantially less financial assistance than graduate students in. most other fields of study. * 

In large part because of the underdeveloped" state pf Canadian graduate, education in forestry, Canada is experiencing 
difficulty in meeting b|r needs for specialized teaching and research personnel. For example, a. search committee at one 
faculty of forestry has been endeavouring for three years to find in Canada a suitably qualified Staff member in the area 
of forest fire science. Thig committee has also been searching for two years for a.suitable candidate in the area of fprest 
land planning.GThe Comnimsion's inquiries indicated that these situations are not untypical. The Commission learned that 
many universities an(Apovernment agencies have been unsucceS^^l in their efforts to find qualified Canadian personnel in 
a number of fields of forestry. In some cases such personnel cbuld not be found in other countries e^her. The pomt^ 
cannot be made strongly enough that more support is needed for forestry research and graduate work in order to develop 
the teachers who.can, in turn, he|p to meet the expanding requirements of undergraduate forestry education. 

' " Like the Federal Government^sProvincial Governments have been niggardly in their support of the six forestry schools. 

' The sajme is true of private industry. Although some modest industrial support has been provided for the educational 
activities of the schools, the presenWtjd potential gains of the forest industry from university research and training merit 
much higher financial ^contributions. > % * 

■ ^ ' ' . ^ ..... -i' 

New ways-also need to be found to encourage industrial participation with universities and Government in joint 
research ventures. An excellent example of such"^5Q-operation in forestry researchers the current planning for a 
multi-agency forest resources complex in Fredericton, New Brunswick. Thjfc complex will, bring together various agencies 
of university, industry and Government on tKe^land of the University of New Brunswick to promote co-operation in 
forest resource research and development at the working lavel. Administrative, researdr^nd educational facilities will be 
combined in- the complex, which will contain laboratories, a conservation school arid museum, greenhouses and research, 
^ areas. This broad co-operative approach to teaching, research and management should help to sdve forestry problems 
throughout the Maritime region. ^ * ^ , 

If the opporti>%ties and needs existing in C^ada for improved forestry research and management are to,be fully met, 
' the university schools of forestry must be strefigthened and better financed by both Government and industry. Moreover, 
within. the universities themselves, the iniportance of forestry education needs to he better appreciated and the forestry 
schools need -to receive greater support. Briefs from a numbei^? forestry schools, and the Commission's own inquiries, 
revealed that these schools are somi||nies still treated as secona-class entities by the administration of the universities in 
which they are located and by some of the other depijrtments and facifties. Such attitudes appear to be derived in part 
' from an oiit-moded and naive 9oncept of what a *forestcr' is. It ij also a matter of academic snobbery. Given the 
^p.^^.fnportance of forestry to Canada, in social and economic terms, and given the scope and need for teaching and research 
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in this field, there is no place for such snobbery, which reflects more upon the shortcomings of tWe who indulge in H 
than upon the hnportant profession against which it is directed. \ 

^ , ' ; 

At a Toronto press conference in February 1974, Dr P.D. McTaggart-Cowan, the Executive Director oh<he Science 
Council of Canada, suggested that 'unless we get massive support' to develop i reservoir of ainiversity-trainea€aQadian 
forest managers and scientists, 'we could be in a r^al mess\ The Commission'snnquiries confirm thbl assessment. A^arge 
increase in financial support for graduate worl^at the Canadian forest schools is es^ntial. Even a doubling of the support 
for research, which is a basic resource rel|uired for the training of graduatje students, would stifi provide inadequate . 
funding. The Commission recommends that a level of funding ofjesearch in forest schools be adopted that would place 
Canada in a position con^arable to other forest countries such as the United States. 

A general strengthening of the faculties of forestry should be accompanied by inqyeaset^ emphasis in both teaching and 
researcji on fields that are of importance to Canada. Representations to the Commission suggested that forest resources 
researc|i is required*, often urgently, in many areas relevant to Canadian needs and problems. These areas include, for 
example, forest land recreation, forest harvesting and transportation, forest products, urban forestry, forest economics*^ 
product mjlrketing, the use and control pf fire, forest genetics, and forest engineering. Forest-related resear^jh is needed in 
wildlife and range management, in the assessment of alternative land uses, in environmental problems and in the . 
regulation of water tables and flood control. Studies should be conducted on the economic impact of *the forest industry 
and of the social and economic benefits that our forest resources do and qan confer upon the Canadian community. 

In addition to increasecl funding and encouragenient, particular needs in forestry education that were often mentioned 
to the Conunission include: the importance of more opportunities to publish in this field; the need for a Journal of 
Forest Resources Science; tHte necessity of locating more research at approj>riate universities across Canada rather than 
centralizing forestry re sear<:h within the Canadian Forestry Service; the need to encourage collaboration between forestry 
schools and other depahments especially engineering, law, landscape architecture, urban development, business, and the 
biological, physical, envrronniental and social sciences; tl?e need for well-conceived continuing education programmes to 
prevent professional obsolescence,; the need for forestry schools to take initiatives in extension education for the general 
^ public; and, though this by no ineans exhausts the list, the necessity of introducing more flexibility into the curriculum 
soF^ that forestry students can be better prepared for changing techpology and for l^oth traditidnal and non-traditional 
employment. >. ' 

Tl^e forestry profession faces a great challenge in responding to the needs of Canadian society and to the particular 
opportunities that this country offers to those working in this important field. The profession requires and deserves the 
Strong support required to enable it to respond to this (Challenge. . ^ ' ^ . 

The Health Sciences , . 

lit the pr$: ceding chapter the <^mmission mad^ refei:ence to^medicine, oursifig and the health sciences as fields of ^ 
researiljpind as sciences prr ac. The emphisis there was on such matte?S^^i&.^blishing, facilities for scientific research and ' 
conser^tion, scientific organizations, and research funding. In this section thelComtnission will discuss these fields as , 
professions, examining the |;xtent to which Canadian needs^re being m^t in some of tRe programmes of professional 
education for the health sciences.. \ li. ' ^ 



Health costs in Canada are rising^^ate^fetcr than most expats forecast,, faster than the GNP and faster even thap^ 
the annual jate of inflation in Canada. In paft because tRey are condsrned about rising**CQsts, some Canadians, including 
public servants and administrators, are looking for ways to!jdeliver hea-lth care more efficiemiy^njl more economically. 
Elimination of duplication of services, establishment of community health centres and greater u^e oflnedical technicians 
and papi-medical workers ate among the ideas being put forward. Many teachers and practitioners in the healTh^eld^ 
suggested to the Commission that health care in Canada must become more closely related to community requirements^f 
it is to be contemporary. To achieve this end, it was argued, Canadian graduates in the health sciences must be prepared 
to serve.these n^eds more jdirectly and effectively. More attention, ft ^as therefore urged, should be devoted in their 
orofessional education to the .particular health care problems of this country and to the actual social context in which the 
-lates >yilh be practising their profession. The strongest impetus for such a new emphasis, the Commission found, often 
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comes from medical students and residents and from students and recent graduates in the other health science professions. 
Representations to the Commission frequently suggested that *there should be built into health education greater 
awareness of Canadian problems, sociology, living conditions, character, and history'. In this vein, for example, 
submissions to the Commission argued the need for more student exposure to the medical, social and educational 
resources of the community and less confinement to a university or hospital-based curriculum. 

Before exploring these and some of the other views expressed to the Commission about education for the health 
science professions, it should be pointed out that the whole field of health care already has a strong national character. 
As the report of one Commission noted, *Medicine, too, can Scarcely be termed value-free when we maintain a public 
medicare system of vital consequence to every Canadian citiz^lf*^^^ Canada has played a role of national and international 
significance in evolving responses to the problems of delivery of health care. The approach to primary care in Canada has 
"taken a different direction from that Ha-fhe United States. Although neglected in other jurisdictions, innovative 
demonstration models supported by educational programmes for physicians, nurses and other health perSonnelyliavc been 
developed for this quantitatively significant element of the total system of delivery of health services. Continuing 
education for physicians on a province-wide basis has been in effect in several, but not in all. Provin9es for some time. All 
these contributions are now recognized throughout the world as significant innovations in achieving a rational system of 
delivery of health services. One aspect of health care that is developed to a greater extent in Canada than in England, the 
United^States and Australia is the close linkage between education in the health sciericcs and the public organization of 
delivery of health services. The effective integration of medical education and ihf^livery of health services through 
teacliing hospitals in particular is a distinctive feature of the Canadian system. Thus, although the health sciences are of 
course international in their essential scope, there are Canadian developments, concerns and characteristics giving them' a 
national identity as well. * 

This point was develq^JiW a brief to the Commission from a former president of the Canadian Medical Association, 
who suggested that Canadian medical graduates tenJ to be different, in the balance of their approach and interests from 
those in other countries. He indicated, for example, that British medical schools emphasize the clinical method, that is, 
physical examination and history-taking. In the United States, on the other hand, students are perhaps npt as well trained 
in the clinical method, but *they can tell you the intracellular potassium of any particular disease entity and they can give 
yoii the fine obints in the radiological diagnosis of the case'. Thp Canadian approadi. he said^ is ^somewhere in bet\yeen,^ 
students are-^mpetent on the ward and, at the same time, h^j^ moderate knowledge, of laboratory diagnosis. They are 
perliaps not as expert in either area as are their British and United Stages counterparts, yet on the whole we turn out a 
better all-around doctor'. ^ . ^ 

Health services in many parts of CanWa have a distinctively Canadian flavour because they have developed in response 
.to local conditions and vneeds, and to the special ettalienges that our geography and climate present to the organization 
' and delivery of health care. In sparsely populated areas of Newfoundland, Labrador and the North, for instance, there is 
an integrated system of medical outposts and base hospitals linked by two-way radio connection and air travel. In this^ 
setting nurses with special training often have prinfjary tcsponsihility for all medical services. - , . 

Some areas of medicine, nursing and the health sciences are, or should be, of special interest to Canadians l)e^|g^ 
Canadians have excelled in them. The discovery of insulin by Banking and Best and subsequent endocrinological 
developments of international significance by Collip, Copp^nd Genest are cases in point. Similarly, the extensive work 
and considerable achievements of Canadian medical researchers, over many years, m neurology makes this a field of 
special inte'rest in Canada. 

Other areas in the health sciences are, or shoul^ be, of special interest to Canada because they concern problems of 
particular, if not exclusive, interest .to Canadians. Examples of such areas aret the problems of adaptation to cold and to 
^pronounced climatic changes; the health of native peoples, particularly in the NortJi: t^e whole field of circumpolar 
health; the health aspects of motivational and ecological studie^n the Canadian envirot\ment; the problems of stress in 
the Canadian context, for example, upon inunigrant families, upon migrant* wotkers, upon northern natives in southejn 
towns, upon rural families moved to urban areas, and upon linguistic and cultural groups in a minority situation; genetic 
problems identified jn some areas of th^A>untry where lliere has been extensive inbreeding and limited population 
movement; and health science questions related to our extonsive maritime involvenfient. In each of these areas some 
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initiatives of importance have been undertaken mX'anadu. However, major national programmes have not yet been 
developed^ and the Commission's inquiries disclosed that there is a significant opportunity for further study. The medical 
and health related aspects of our maritime *exposure\ for example, have not been the subject of a major national 
progranmie of study, despite the importance of this area to our national life. However, some work lias been conducted at 
Memorial University of Newfoundland^ on human physiological research in a controlled underwater environment, and a few 
modestly financed but very promismg projects have be^tvs^uuliie^ed elsewhere. 

V ' ' 

in the preceding chapter tl)%CommisiiQ(i has pointed out' the urgent need for more fmancial support for medical 
research, both by (iovernment^and by the private sector. There is an onus on the Federal Government in particular to 
meet its responsibilities for the support of research in the health sciences. Such research '{s in the natipnal interest; it is 
often directly related to national problems, and it can frequently be* conducted effectively .at a national level of planning, 
staffing and support. The failure of the Federal GoveYnment to provide adequate financial support to the Medical 
Research Council (MRC), in particular sini;e 1970, has had severe and unfortunate consequences for the Canadian health 
sciences community, which will, in turn, beNhe misfortune of the Canadian community at large. Because of this lack of 
support^J^alth sciences research in our universities and hospitals lias been slowed or, in some instances, eveifi brought to a 
halt. Many distinguished senior researchers are being frustrated in their attempts to carry forward significant research 
undertakings, hven more unfortunate in the long run may be the fact that many gifted young members of the health 
science professions are being furned away altogether from pursuing their interest in research* activities. There has been a 
sharp drop inHhe percentage of graduate medical students going into research and an overall decline in the number of 
students pursumg doctoral work in the health sciences at many universities. Recent supplementary Government grants to 
the MRC have been far from adequate to correct this situation, or even to keep up with the rate of inflation. It is clear . 
that what is required is a totally new perception by the Government of the fundamental importance to our society of 
medical and health sciences research. it is lamentable that political decision*makers who can allocate, for example, nearly 
$100 million in the current year to a Local Initiatives Programme cannot see their way cl^ar to making even half that 
amount available to, the vital work o£ the Medical Research Council. The Commission recommends, in the strongest terms 
possible, that the Canadian Government increase substantially the budget of the MRC in order to reverse the present 
erosion of the country's research capability in the health sciences and to ensure that Canada's long-term retirements for 
excellence and far qualified manpower in these important fields can be met. , , 



^ The Commission was astonished to learn that many areas of research relevant to Canadian conditions, particularly in 
the North, are not receiving national attention because the Medical Research Couricil Act specifically excludes that 
award-granting body from supporting public health research. According to the Act, *it is the function of the Council to 
promote, assist and undertake basic, appli&i and clinical research in Canada in the health sciences, other than public 
' health research The Commission's inquiries revealed that the Medical Research Council is excluded from 

supporting public health research because this field is deemed to be the responsibility of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. However, many knowjedgeable people informed the Commission that the Department *is up to its 
neck in jpolitical dealings with provinces' and?therefore, the northern territory, and public health problems relating to this 
area, Mend to b^ left out'. The Commission believes that such a sitption borders on stupiditiy and should be rectified at 
once. Section (4) (I) of tlxe NfkC Act should' be amended by deleting the phrase 'other than public health research', so 
that the MRC can support research in this critically important field. 

The Commission's inquiries also revealed that although the gathering, compiling and pubHshing of health statistics is 
improving year by year, there is substantial room for futher improvement. The problenl is compounded because Canada is 
a federal state. Provinces gather data individually and transfer them in due course to Ottawa. Unfortunately, data are 
frequently collected on different bases and at different times by different Provinces. Consequently, such data arFless 
4 useful than they might be. Moreover, most of our health statistics when released are two years old or older. This situation 
Is unsatisfactory in, an age when change is taking place so rapidly, when information is essential to effective 
decision-making, and when communications te(jhnology is available to gather and compile data much more quickly than is 
now being done. 

The Commission inquired of many medical doctors and researchers Whether there are any medical problems associated 
exclusively or subs.tantially with Canada and, if so^^Avhether we are paying sufflcient. attention to them in teaching and 
^^"''arch. The Commission also asked 'if the ailments, and diseases from which Canadians suffer are' essentially the Same as 
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tho!iC c\fK*ricnccd in niuriy other countriCH, do they sonietinics occur here 'in different and distinctive patterns, which 
niiglit merit inquiry' * The Coniniission was told by one medical educator that there are probably no substantial ' ». 
(lirfcrenccs in the pattern of disease in Canada from t)ther comparable Western nations, but that until the proper research 
is done aAd the data is collected, the answer will not be known. However*, other correspondents associated with the h^lth 
sciences suggested that such research might w^ll reveal some significant differences and that detailed statistical knowledge 
of such differences .would be tremendously helpful' to the health science professions. Either way, it .is surely time for a 
coniprehcnlivc 2^id on-going study on a natiotial basis of the health problems and status of the Canadian people. The last 
major survcV which was in any case less than complete, was carried out a quarter of a century ago, in 19S0-SL Until this 
is done, medical practitioners and researchers and those responsible for formulating public policy in the health Held must 
depend uponilocal surveys and routine statistics, which are frequently not adequate. 

Some of ink Cana^ttln^tudies carried out in the health field in the past have been very revealing in terms of inherited 
patterns of disia>»f^n the Atlantic area, for example, studies conducted in a number of communities where there has 
been subst^mf fat inbreeding have provided helpful information about the transmission of genetic disorders. In QUebec an 
intj^fiiVe study W u family through several generations revealed much about a new form of heart muscle disease. But, on 
*the whole, inadequate attention has been focused on specific health problems that might be investigated and resolved 
througli a greater! use of the statistical approach. 



The fact is thatl as a recent Special Study for the Science Council concluded, 'the closer one examines the situation 



the more one reali 



es how little is known about the health and health care of the Canadian people'.^ ^ the objective of a 
first class system cf health care cannot be reached'^unless there is sufficient information for proper planning and for the 
assessinent of resu ts. There is already-a wealth of information potentially available in the data collected by various levels 
of Government an 1 by hospital and medical care insurance schentes across this courttry. As the Science Councjl's study 
^pointed out, if thp information were organized in a more meaningful and accessible form than it is at present, tfie 
prevalence and causes of the conditions that bring people to the doctor*s office or to the hospital would be nluch better^ 
understood. It is/urgent to assemble the information now available and to put it to fuller and more effective use in 
dociim^ting ani assessing the prevalence and pattern of disease and other health care problems in Canada. Beyond thit<^^ 
it is clear^ja much valuable information could be gained by a systematic survey of the heaKh needs and problems of the 
Canadian peop||b%Siich information would assist teachers, researchers and practitioners in all the health sciences to pursue 
their work mg^e en^tively. 





Rdatcd to the need for^K)re factual information about the prevalence and pattern of disease and other health 
problems in Canada is the requirement to develop indicators to measure health that can ba applied reahstically to the 
specific conditions of life in this country. Most of the traditional indices of well-being are no longer Suited to the kind of 
society in which we live. Indeed, some of them have never been very closely related to the physical and cultural- 
circumstances of Canadian life. Extensive research is required to idejitify and develop suitable indicators that recogni/.e 
the social and other influences on health that are generated by our particular society and thereby to assist in the task of 
l^asuring the quality of health in Canada. In fact, as Dr Rocke Robertson's study noted, research in health care has been 
xektiv^ly neglected in Canada, and there is a pressing need for evaluation of the different forms of health care, for studies 
of demand and supply, and for scientific appraisal of all aspcclyiff the health care system. More broadly, as the most 
recent statement on this subject by the Science Council of Canada indicates, 'a rnajor research and development effort is 
needed in the area of the promotion and maintenance of health'. v 



The informational and research requirements mentioned a6^%w*and in the preceding chapter point, in turn, to the need 
to review constantly the Jeaching programmes in medicine and the other health sciences to insure that sufficient attention 
is being giv^R-in the curriculum to the contemporary problems and conditions of Canadian society. Briefs and 
representations to the Commission suggested that in many areas of the liealth sciences it would be desirable to build into 
the educational programme more opportunities to acquire knowledge and awareness of Canadian problems and situations, 
in order to equip graduates with a better understanding of the commuwity they are to serve. Educators must assess 
teaching programmes in the hcaUh sciences in the light of the community functions most of their graduates will be a^ked 
to perform. Slowness or reluctance to do this on tlic part of those responaiWe for professional education will often mean 
that changes in curriculum cdhtent or empl^iisis are made m erratic fasliion, in response to a» well-meant but uninformed, 
dublic or political pressure, rather than by if ijlanned anticipation of public needs properly related to a balanced 
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progpuinme-of imtructiDn. Much more educational research is required to help educators review the balance and content 
of teaching programmes in the health sciences. Reforms and new trends in medical undergraduate education in nine west 
^iuropean countries have recently been examined in a study prepared for the Council of Europe.^' A similar e)?amination 
^and assessment of Canadian undergraduate education in the health sciences is needed now and at periodic intc^rvals in the 
future. 1 

Undergraduates In medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing' and other health sciences expressed to the Commission their 
feeling that they needed to understand more fully the social, economic and cultural background of the health problems of 
the -people with whom they would be dealing in their professional work. T6 this end they looked for mpre opportunity in 
their professional studies to learn something further about the sociaUnd institutional structures and problems of the 
society in which they will eventually serve. Many of them wanted a better chance to see their studies in the context of ' 
other humane and scientific disciplines.and to examine the place of their profession-in the coatext of a total society and 
the problems and nced.s of that society. 

The interest of such students is not being met by what xfxey rightly call 'Mickey Wuse courses', which survey 
Canadian history or *the Problems of Canadian Society* in twenty easy lessons. What they are looking for, and have a 
right to expect, is an opportunity to examine seriously the nature and needs of their society and how their professional 
activity can best be related to them. For this purpose, they must have courses of academic rigour dealing with the 
socioeconomic dimensions of their professional work, and a social awareness factor should be built into every aspect of 
the curriculum. If the health sciences wish tp prepare their students to give effective service in the field of public health, 
they itust teach them about the public as well as about health. Similarly, if the health science professions wish to develop 
and improve practices conducive to public health, they m*ust st^dy the public as well as health. In both/reaching and 
research, the social area of the health sciences, concerned with the factors in society thaTlnfkience people's health or 
their access to ijare. demands more attention than it has been receiving. 

Students in the health sciences will also need increasing exposure to the importance of co-operstive and 
transdisciplinary work, both in othcr^reas of health science and \t\ other fields of knowledge. The resolution of many 
health problems, broadly defined, will increasingly require an integrated approach that draws upon information and 
experience from diverse fields, rangi^ig. for example, from medicfne, mathematics and engineering to sociology, law and 
the fine arts. As our society grows more complex, most aspects of health care will require a knowledge and understanding 
of the society as well as of the individual, and this fact must be reflected in the curricula of health sciences. For the 
health science professions in Canada this points to the need to ensure that their educational programmes are preparing 
yjraduates to deal effectively with the problems and conditions of this particular society. 

^ Althoiijjii the field of health care in Canada has a strong national character, many briefs to the Commission 
commented upon the lack yf qualified Canadians to staff certain areas of work m the health sciences, lioth in practice 
and within the universities. In particular, representations to the Commission indicated strong and wide4>read concern that 
capable young C anadians were being denied opp\>ftunities for medical education because we are relying upon a high 
proportion of foreign doctors coming to this coimtry rather than creating enough opportunities for n^edical education in 
p anada, and bevause of the large number. of foreign students iyho are taR«^ up places in Canadian faculties"of 
medicine.^' A brief from a former head of a medical school in Ontario was){ypical of many sent by doctors and lay 
persons alike. It statflMJ: ^ 

— Since the majority of doctors registered in most of the provinces of Canada during the past few years have taken, 
their tratning abroad. I am of the opinion that we should endeavour to increase the number of Canadians trained in 
our own medical schools so that a larger proportion of our* supply of doctors would come from Canada.^ A very 
significant reason for my vicvvjs the large number of very well qualified Canadian applicants for medical school who 
Ibelieve wotitd make excel Iqit doctors. It seems untbrtunate to deny admission to well qualified Canadian 
3yp]Jh«iu;t^^ Encouraging individuals who have no better qualifications to come from abroad, and at the same 
time depjmniktheir countries of origin of the valuable resource. ^ 

The sixidy^^ Health Care in Canada ^ supported this view.*^^ noting that *our dependence on graduates of foreign schools is 
^^^erous and unfair*. The study rv*ported that since 1966 the number of immigrant physicians has exceeded, by an 
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Uicreasing aimnint endi yearf the\number of graduates of , our own medical faculties and commented that *this is patently 
a serious situation and one which iloes Canada no credit\ It is dangerous to become reliant upon other countries for the 
' supply of medical personnel, because it can never be certain^. Moreover, as Dr John Evans has pointed out, *it is doubly 
unjust to drain skilled manpower from other less well developed countries afid at the same time deny tlie career 
opportunity in medicine to the abundant number of well-qualified young Canadians who. currently seek entry to our * 
V programs of medical education'.''^ ' , ^ 

The probjem is complex and cannot be dealt with comprehensively here. Uideed, some representations to the 
Commission catled for a separate commission to investigate and make recommendations upon the questiori. For example, 
they referred to theMack of reliable national figures on how many doctors a^e in actual practice, on their^field of practice 
and on future needs in different parts of Canada. However, the need for stigh information is now gradually being mekA^ 
study prepared by Dr Rocke Robertson and two colleagues for the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada on 
the Health Manpower Output of Canadian Educational Institution^^ ^ detcrnilned the past, present and possible future 
output of the basic courses of studies at Canadian post-^condary educational institutions that lead to the first degree, . 
• diploma oc certificate' required for practice in the various health disciplines. However, as the authors note, the question of 
the need for more graduates in any of the health disciplines was not a primary element in this study and was therefore only 
. > ^examined superficially .... The importance of gaining information that will lead to welt based conclusions on manpower 
needs is obvious'. . . 

'* " ' / ■ 

Currently, the National Committee on Physician Manpower is conducting, in association with the Federal Department 
of Health and Welfare, a major study relating to patient/physician ratios and manpower needs in each of some thirty areas 
of medical specialization. The results of the study are expected to be published in the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal. Another current study, uiider the direction of Dr A.M. Bryans of the Faculty of Medicine at Queen's Univerity, ' 
is appraising teaching in the health sciences in Canada. Both these studies will provide badly needed information. 
However, no study mounted by the universities, the medical profession or the Fede^^al Government, has yet dealt directly 
• and thoroughly with the questions raised by the large influx of non-Canadian medical personnel; it is necessary that such 
a study be done. . 

Certain essential facts pertaining to this situation are alread/ clear. Thej-atio of physicians to population in Canada is 
now about 1:()30 one of the best in the world. Of the 36,000 pKysicians in Canada, about 70 per cent are graduated of 
Canadian medical schools, although in the past ten years or so about 50 per cent of physicians entering practice have 
come from other countries. Most Provincial Governments now think that there ^re enough doctors, but they are 
concerned about the concentration of doctors^ in larger towns and cities, to the possible detriment of medicSl services in 
- . rural and remote areas. The number of Canadian physicians graduating' in 1974 was 1,470, A plateau of about 1,800 

medical graduates-will be reached in 197%, wjien the full effects of the medical school expansion begun in 1966 will be 
reali).ed. The question now concerning federal and provincial authorities is how to stem the tide of immigrant physicians. 
I More than twice as many qualified Canadians ^pply for admission to Canadian medical schools as there are places 

available, and Governments have apparently decided not to increase the number of places. The Federal Government and 
all ten Provincial Governments recently reached Vn agreement on a policy to restrict the flow of foreigg^doctors into ' 
Canada. Most representations^to the Commission favoured such an approach. However, it remains to be seen whether and 
how this policy will be applied, and what its consequence^ wilt be in practice. 

Some briefs to the Commission expressed concern that one consequence of the present heavy reliance on foreign 

iniedical personnel may Be that many doctors now practising in this country, who received their professional education in 

other lands, may not be sufficiently aware of the Canadian cor^text of medical practice. However, at least one brief noted ^ 

the speed with which newcomers learn about Canadian medical needs and adapt to them, particularl]^ in such settings as 

the health Centre, the ambulatory care unit and the hospital. But even this brief ^went on to sugge&t that ^unfortunately, 

many newcomers end up in solo practice and in'fact continue patterns of practice learned abroad which are not fully 

relevant now to Canada'. The concern\xpressed about this subject u,nderlin«s the importance of continuing professional 

education, for doctors traincd«in Canada and abroad alike, to up-d^Jc knowledge both about medical developments 

aad about the application of medical knowledge to changing Canadian circumstances. There is room for university medical 

faculties id enlarge their activities substantially in this area of education. , . / 

* -'^ • ■ . ■ 

Q A more appropriate balance between the numbers of foreign-trgined and Canadian-trained doctors in Canada would not 
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by itself solve the medical manpower problem. Complementary steps would also have to be^tUkea to encourage more . 
Canadians to enter certain fields now undersvipplied with doctors. For example, Canadian family doctors are in shoft 
supply, although the problem is apparently sofnewhat less serious now than it was only a few years ago. One proposal put 
to the Commission was that medical schools should accept more older Canadian students since, according to sdme studies, 
the older a medical sjtudent is upon entering medical school, the more likely he or she is to go into family practice. There 
is also an undersupply of Canadian medical academicians, that is, of doctors and n)edical scientists whosejnttrests ar-e in 
teaching and research rather than in professional practice. A professor of physiology at one Canadian medital school held 
that *too few of our medical schools have emphasized the importance of academic medicine tq the future of the 
profession; we have in the main been too concerned vyith producing practitioners of the art*. Consequently, Canada "has 
had to rely .upon other countries to supply many of the highly skilled people needed for this important aspect of medical, 
work. This is particularly true in relatively'' new areas of scienflfic work, for example, epidemiology and biostatistics, 
clinical pharmacology, and behavioural science. 

Over one-quarter of the full-time faculty members teaching in the health sciences at Canadian universities were not . 
Canadian citizens in three successive Academic ydars, from 1971-72 to 1973-74, for which data has been made available 
by Statistics Canada. The proportion of non-Canadians may in fact be higher than this because the total for whom 
citizenship was not reported ranged from 15 "to 22 per cent in these years. In medicine alone the number of 
non-Canadian full-time faailty members teaching without administrative duties was 30.1 per cent in 1973-74, and over 15 
per cent of those with administrative duties (chafirmen, deans and others) were citizens of other countries. 

In their briefs to the Commission a number of doctors wondered whether it might be possible to introduce some form 
of *streaming* in undergraduate medical education to help meet the needTor more Canadian graduates in certain fields of ^ 
medical activity. Other suggested that the shortage of highly qualified Canadian^ in some areas of research would be 
n^inimized if Canadian medical researchers spread their efforts and resources less thinly 6y specializing in fields in whi^h 
. they already excel or in which Canada has a special interest through historical or other circumstances. All briefs urged 
that university staff members having a deep-seated interest in research should be provided with more money and more 
adequate facilities and, above all, with more time to pursue their work. Some suggested that the curricula of senior stu- 
dents should have sufficient flexibility to allow interested students to study with top-rank researchers, on an elective 
basis. V, ^ 

Several representations expressed concern at the number of undergraduate places in medical education being given to 
non-Canadian students at a time when so many qualified Canadian students are being turned away. Data from Statistics 
Canada indicates that over 10 per cent of the undergraduate students in medicine were citizens of other countries in . 
l|972-1973. In Ontario the. non-Canadian freshman enrolment in medicine rose to more than 15 per cent in 1974-1975. At 
the master's degree level 50 per cent of the medical students in the Prairie Provinces Were non-Canadian in 1972-1973, as 
were 29.6 per cent in British Columbia. At the doctoral level the proportion of the students in medicine that were not 
Canadian was 25 per cent ih the Atlantic Provinces, 19.6 per cent in Quebec, 53.3 per cent in Ontario, 36.3 per cent in 
the Prairie ^^rovinces and 40.1 per cent in British Columbia. 

The Commission also received many letters and briefs commenting on the fact that all applicants to Canadian medical 
schools must write an American aptitude test because no equivalent Canadian test is available. Dr Denis Dcfcherty of Fort 
Erie, who applied to a Canadian medical school for an application on behalf of one of his children, cleariy expressed the 
view of many Canadian parents, doctors and students when he wrote: *Surely, in this great country, there must be 
psychologists who are capable of assessing our own Canadian students and deciding whether or not they are psychologically 
motivated to attend a Canadian medical schoof."*^ The Commission has some sympathy with this view and wonders if the 
time has not come when it would be more appropriate for the Canadian colleges and faculties of medicine to^ ^epare 
their own tests for this purpose. , 
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Medicine is not the only field of health in which there is a shortage of Canadian-trained teacfiers and researchers.°For 
example^ until recently most of the tc^iching personnel at university schools of nursing received their graduate education 
in th^ United States, at Columbia University, the University of Washington or elsewhere. More recently some Canadian 
nursing graduates have been pursuing advanced studies at the new centres for research in medical education (or health 
O jices) at such institutions as the University of Illinois, the University of Southern California and Michigah State 
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University. This situation is gradually changing as opportunities increase for graduates in nursing to pursue post-graduate 
work in this country. However, there is still no programme in nursirmin Canada beyond the master's degree level. Such a 
circumstance can only be described as a gross deficiency in our educarfcnal system for the health sciences. 

The slowness in developii^" gradu^tb schools of nursmg in Canada has, in turn, adversely affected the amount of " 
rcscarAi undertaken in this field. Little support has been available for publication, or for investigating problems in nursing 
health care of particular interest to Canadians;, Little has been written about the history and achievements of the 
profession in Canada. There have been almost no biographical studies of outstanding members of the profession. It is 
regrettable that some of the leaders in Canadian nursing seem to have received more recognition in the United States, und 
in Britain and Westfern Europe, than in their own country? ^ 

. Similar comments could be made about many other areas in the health sciences, where there is an urgent need to 
develop more extensive programmes of research and advanced studies and tp relate these to Canadian problems and ^ 
conditions. This is true, for example, of audiology, speech pathology, physiotherapy and the entire range of rehabilitative 
professions. More support for rcsearch,"gr^uate work and publication is also needed in such professional health science 
fields as pharmacy and dentistry, and at least some of this support should be directed to investigating needs, problems 
and conditions that may be of particular interest or concern to Canadians. 

In all these fields, and in piany other areas of the health sciences, the need for qualified personnel to meet the 
country's essential requirements continues to be pressing. There ^are, for example, a number of fields in nursing where the 
need is really urgent. For service in the North and in remote areas in particular, more nurses are required with the special 
qualifications and training necessary for such challenging work. At present, there is an acute shoirtage of Canadian nurses 
willing and qualified to work in the I^orth. The annual turn-over is high among those whp do go, more th^n fifty per 
cent, and the average length of stay is only fourteen months. 

Although programmes of health care for residents of northern Canada have been in existence for years, it is only 
recently that efforts have been made to provide a programme of studies for the preparation of nurses undertaking this 
type of service. With the support of the Department of National Health and Welfare; a number of universities are now 
conducting Special programmes of some months' duration for graduate nurses to meet this need. Dalhousie University, has 
developed a two-year diploma programme in Outpost Nursing to prepare registered nurses for positions in isolated areas of 
northern Canada and other areas where medical care by resident doctors is not continuously available. While these 
developments are encouraging, it is clear that still more attention and more resources must be directed to meeting the 
need lor northern and outpost hursjng services. There is, for example, no programme in Canada to prepare native students 
for nursing. Yet, as one brief to the Commission pointed out, 'non-Native graduates who go north to provide nursing care 
lack the understanding of the pepple they serve, as well as of the clhnatic and other conditions in which they will be 
working. Such understanding is difficult to acquire from theoretical study or Tro m limited practical experience with 
Native populations*. There is a strong case for developing a programme of.nursing education in the North, with a 
curriculum suited to the need of the native peoples and of other northern residents. The Commission hopes th^t 
sympathetic consideration will be given to this possibility by the Depi^rtment of Health and Welfare, by the nursing 
profession and by universities, which cpxxld play a helpful role in the development of such a programme. These ^d other 
situations seem also to support those who argue strongly for the development of the concept an3 role of Nurse 
Practitioner to meet the often particular needs of health care in Canada. 

The need to strengthen education and research pertaining to primary care must be related to the need for a n»uch 
more active approach to public education by the health sciences in Canada. For example, more attention should be given 
to training lay personnel to treat acute trauma before physicians arrive at the scene of an accident. In the' words of one 
brief: 

It doesn't niake any difference how iTiuch time we spend in improving our emergency rooms in hospitals and 
preparing to treat multiple system failures once they have arrived, if we don't have some means of providing 
education to the people on the scene to provide a clear airway, carry put resuscitation such as mouth to mouth * 
breathing; and many other things that can be Vital in the early minutes of an accident 

The greatest potential for improving the health of the Canadian people may well lie in better pi»granimes of public 
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health education, rather than ii/ research and professional training important though these arc. Much more attention, and 
educational research, should be devoted to*this neglected aspect of Canadian health care, The^ extent, of the neglect of. 
public education in health matters, and the importance of the opportunity such publip heakh education provides, were * 
noted by Dr Robertson and his colleagues in Health Cate in Canada: 

The benefits from effective instruction in these areas could be very great, yet neither the effectiveness of such 
educationiil programs as do exist, nor the best ways of educating the publi««in matters of health so that they 
actually do something about, it, have been, so far as we know, studied in tanada.^A search of appropriate Canadian 
and American journals and a study of annual reports of various agenciep, both going back ten years, have failed to 
produce a single study on just how these important procedures might te made.mqre effective in Canada . . . 

There seems to be a complete lack, in Canada, of knowledge about what people want to know about health 
services, how they might learn to use such information and how they could be motivated to make the best use of 
health services. Only a considerable research effort, particularly in social and behavioural fields, can hope to provide 
some of the needed -answers. Such research can, and probably should, go on even while much better co-ojdinated 
and planned efforts are made to educate the public in all aspects of health as well as health care."*^ 

There are significant Canadian studies dimensions to each of the health sciences in teaching, research, practice and 
personnel. In many instances these aspects of the health sciences merit mdte attention than they are now receiving. 

Law , \ 

Law is related closely to the history of ideas, and to the history and operation of our politicat and social institutions. The 
study of law is therefore intimately Involved with Canadian studies.' To _au substantial degree our laws embody the values 
of our society. Law is, indeed, so much at the heart of any society it is difficult to understand why the Massey 
Corimiission almost completely ignored it in its admirable assessment of the state of Canadian culture twenty-five years 
ago. That it did says something about the way in which the legal profession then perceived "itsdf^nd was perceived by 
others. Now that the study of law is everywhere in Canada a university discipline it cannot be ignored in any inquiry into 
studies relating to Canada at Canadian universities. 

Legal education in Canada has undergone profound changes in the past twenty-five years, and with thSse changes has 
cohie a stronger emphasis on the Canadian dimensions of law. Prior to the 1950s the teaching of law was largely the 
responsibility of the practising legal profession and the judges. The dominating pmphasis then was on training for the 
practice of law and on the immediate responsibility of the profession for this training. As universities gradually assumed . 
responsibility of legal education, they attempted to place heavier emphasis on a critical approach, on the understanding of 
the legal system rather than the learning of doctrine, and on examining the social context of law and the coilsequences of 
laws for the community. In tine process: legal education in Canada, in both the common law and the civil law systems, has 
developed a distinctly Canadian character one that is* more oriented toward^ the social sciences than either the British 
or French legal traditions, ye|^]fss empirical and behavioural in its orientation -than^ the American jegal tradition. 

In addition to taking, in many instances, a distinctively Canadian approach, numerous sdh^ols in Canada now offer 
a wider variety of courses with substantial Canadian content. These include, for example, more and better courses dealing 
with Canadian constitutional law, with the problems of Canadian federalism, with foreign investment in Canada, with 
Canadian maritime law and with Canadian concerns in international law. None tl^ less, representations to the Commission 
from many lawyers, judges aiid legal scholars, as well as from law students, expressed the view that there is still room in 
our schools of law for more attention to be directed to the' significance of law in our lives, and for a stronger perception 
of legal education as a field of study and research, as well as being the avenue of preparation for a professiwt. The need 
to develop further the Canadian component in legal education was stressed. For example, there was thought to be a great 
deal of scope for more research and teaching about Canadian constitutional problems, about trials of political significance, 
especially in terms of their cultural impact, about laws affecting race relations in Canada, about our civil liberties and 
about native rights. Briefs to the Commission argued for more comparative studies of thetommon law and civil law 
systems in Canada and for more combining of common law and civil la>V programmes in law school curricula. At present 
^ ny common law schools ignore the Quebec civil law system and administration of justice while the civil law schools 
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tend to ignore common law. Several universities, however, successfully combine the two in one faculty or have separate 
schools for civil and-common law / . ^ 

BriefSTsuggested, too, that Canadian legal history has been a particulaily neglected field. According to one brief: 

- ' ' • i ' 

. . . the study of Canadian leg^l^story might be expected fo be a respectable and flourishing enterprise, but it is . 
not. It has been greatly neglected, and most of tlie little work that, has been done has reflected limited. 

interests The result is that we know almost nothing about' our legal past. We hav&'not even accumulated and 

organised the major facts, let alone tholigbt about them.^^ . ' ^ 

Current attempts' to teach Canadian legaj. history in law schools are restricted to a few courses in a few schodls - no 
doubt reflecting the paucity of researdtfand writing in this field. Moreover, such courses are essentially opportunities for 
/^fiJiten^ve individual research^ rather tW^n comprehensive surveys. On the other hand, several law teachers have made legal 
history their specialty and a few offer courses dealing wjth such matters as <te relationship between Canadian legal 
development and other areas of human endeavour, particularly in economics and i,n social fields. Briefs also expressed 
concern about the Jack of treatises on C^nadi^ni^gal history. Indeed, the Commission's investigations reyealed that the 
preparation of integrative treatises is a major weakness in Canadian legal scholarship. Writing about particular times or 
themes, rather than on comprehensive topics, was considered to be urgently needed. 

In contrast to the statS of legal treatises, Canadian casebooks and monographs are becoming more plentiful in a variety 
of fields, for example, in Canadian constitutional law, specialize^, areas of administrative law, and environmental law. - 
Teaching in Canadian law schools is largely based on casebooks in which the text of Canadian court judgements and / 
Canadian statutes and regulations predominate. At the same time there has been a proliferation of law reviews andlaw^ ' 
journals. But it should be acknowledged^at much of the first-class writing in periodicals has been the product of a 
limited number of scholars, some of whom are now retired or near retirement. The Commission was told repeatedly that 
there is not enough essay writing by Canadian law professors. 

An indication that Canadian legal scholarship is still underdevelopeld is the fact that, although the Canadian Supreme- 
Court celebrates its centenary in 1975, only one tomprehensive jurisprudential study of the Court as an institution has 
been pi^lished, although anotlier has recently been undertaken and a number of useful studies have been made of aspects 
of the Court's work. Virtually no biographies or comprehensive critiques of the work and influence of individual Canadian 
"iLdges and lawyers haye been written. As one brief pointed^ut, 'Chief Justice Duff and Mr Justice Rand would have been 
the subject of any number of studies in, England or the United States but, with the exception of one current study on 
Duff, legal scholars in Canada have ignored them^' . • * 

With very few exceptions, the memoirs^ diaries, papers and letters of distinguished Canadian judges, lawyers and law 
teachers have not been 'preserved, catalogiSed, analysed or made available to scholars in any comprehensive or methodical 
way. It is only recently that the Public Archives of Canada has begun to approach judges of .the Supreme Court for such 
materials and to collect papers pertaining to the life and work of members of that Coi^rt in any systematic way. 
Practically nothing is being done to collect archival materials from members of the otter courts across fanada. The 
^Commission le|^ued with regret and astonishment, for example, that no university or ^blic archives l|ai ever expresse|[; . 
to a recent Chfef Justice^of Canada any-tnferesf in acquiring and preserving his peiion^papers. Unfortunately, these 
papers, which clearly would hav^^en of great interest to scholars in many diverse fi^cfs of Canadian studies, have for 
the most part been widelv^dtspersed or discarded. Similarly, Ijttle has been done to capture on audio and videotape the 
personality, views aiK^e5$erience of leading members of the judiciary and the legal profession. , 

Statutes arfaJegislatures are also law and lejgal institutions; so are regulations and administrative agencies. Their 
processp<Uinctions and history should be.as much a matter for legal study as the common law and courts. Biographies 
are,.rr^ded of institutions as well as of people. ? 

Other representations to the Commission suggested that legal and judicial statistics could be more fully collected and 
more usefully structured by Statistics Canada. It would appear desirabje for representatives of the profession and of. 
nT/^ Statistics. Canada to work toee thereto this end. " 
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Assessing the gener^ state of legal scholarship in Canada, the 1956 Re(ibrt to |he Canadian Bar Association of the 

Committee on Legal Research described such research as 'wholly inadequate in quantity and quality to enable the legat^ 

profession properly to fulfd its higli social obligations'.'*^ ;Recalling this assessment, one brief to the Commission . 

suggested that, 'as concerns the present situ^ioii, perhaps one can describe it a$ being less ''adequsfte" The Commission 

consulted a hiimber of lawyers, legal scholars and judges as to why«Canadian legal scholarship remains underdeveloped. 

The answers were many and varied. In the view of one widely published legal scholar, one barrier to Canadian legal 

scholarship may be the 'mistaken asstimption'^that we have simply inherited theil^tisb jiMicial system in its full 

perfect ioh. Even now, there are a lot of scholars within and without legal studies who still believe th^'. Another legal . 

scholar recalled the dictUm that ••t)ur great gnglish legal and cojjstitutional inheritance should be regarded as a fortress 

from which to advance, not as a place to rest', and suggelted that*thef#has perhaps bei^ a shade too much resting. 

" ~ ' ' ii ^ • 

Some law professors expressed the view that more 'seed money' is needed to support sabbaticals, research assistance and 

publication. Others suggested that faculties of law are not cioing enough graduate study and that this had adversely affected 

legal scholarship in Canada. They noted that no law school in Canada has a fully rounded^rogranime of graduate studies. 

Consequently, most Canadians interested in post-graduate wbVk in law still go to the United States, Britain or France, where 

such study is further developed and fiiore highly regarded. ' » 

One brief suggested that it may not be a l;md thing that Canadian law students go. outside Canada for graduate<^tudies, since 
by. the time they have spent at least six years in Canadian universities, three of them studying law, 'surely they will have had 
their fill of Canadian education'. Hbwever, the more prevalent view was one of concern. A brief from a prominent legal 
scholar argued that Mf more were done to advance graduate studieMn law in Canada, master's aAd doctoral theses would grow 
into bpoks, and supervising professor^ would find it easier to write treatises if they had the back*up assistance of ^aduate - 
students'. Developing a parallel them^, a practising lawyer wrote: 'The most import^t challenge facing legal education in 
Canada is^o strengthen graduate schools because, until they start producing legal Scholars, outside influence will continue to 
dominate our interpretative and philosophic legal thought'. In a similar vein another brief deplored the increased use of 
American terminology by some Canadian legal scholars and linked it to the large numbers of Canadians taking their graduate 
degrees at American law schools: 'For example, Canadian researchers are talking about how judges "vote-'. They don't; they 
write judgments'. 

Many briefs mentioned the need to make new types of graduate programines available to lawyers who have had practical 
graduate experience. A programme on taxation being considered at the University of Toronto wafs mentioned as a case in 
point. Thery is clearly a need for law schools to develop their continuing education programmes to enable members of the 
profession to up date their knowledge of legal developments and to relate these to changitlg Canadian cirpumstatices. ^ , 

' .. ■ ' • ' * .. y 

One of the main reasons for the slow development of graduate studies In Canadian law has been a lack of money. A 
number of b^riefs mentioned that lack of financial support is a particularly serious problem for the many law students who, 
have family responsibilities. Such briefs noted that American scholarships are drawing to the UnitClTStates many outstanding;^ 
students who might otherwise stay in Canada to study. Howevef, th^ problem was considered to be less serious at present 
than it once was now that American scholarships and 'fellowships are becoming harder to obtain and Canadian scholarships 
are becoming somewhat more plentiful. The length o^ l^al educatioh, as well as its cost, and tjie fact that most law graduates 
have been able to find jot)s fairly readily uporfgraduftion, discourage m^my of them from doinggraduate work. Qne Cc^n 
sympathize with students wtio would like to pursue ^^aduate work in )a^ but are deterred from doing so by the prospect of 
struggling through additional years under difficult''|:||^^nal economi(^cir(^u^1Sltances to produce a thesis that may eventually 
be turned into a monograph. If ^| ^ ^ \ p % 

It is, none the less, important that ways and nieans^ found to encourage interested and gifted^Canad|an law students to 
continue their studies at the post-graduate levels in^Canada in larger numbers. As our lopiety bepomes increasingly complex, it 
is essential that there be more members of the legal profession engaging in research and pursufpg their studies at an advanced 
level. A greater number of liighly qualified law graduates are needed now and will be needed in the future, both in practice 
and to ^taff the law^chools. At present nearly 25 per cent of full-time law faculty members in Canada are non-Canadian, and 
in two regions of the country over a third of the full-time law faculty have been npn-Canadian in recent years. In 1972-1973^ 
the most recent year for which figures arc available, of the students enrolled for a master's degree in law at Canadian 
universities 39.3 pePcent wtre non-Canadians in Ontario, 53.6 per cent in the_Prai^ie Provinces and lOjJpei: celit in the 
Atlantic region. Only 10 per cent of those studying for a doctorate in Ontario were Canadian. / 
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According to some submissions to the Commission, another reason for the slow development of graduate studies at 
Canadian law scliools is the lack of acceptance of f0rmal post-graduate specialization in law. The opinion was expressed that 
to maSce the best use of available f^jnds in the future, Canadian graduate law programmes should specialize in areis of 
particular interest to Canada, including, for example: the law oT the sea, the law of oil and gas, law relating to multi-national 
corporations, law refating to civil liberties and to the native peoples, constitutional and administrative law, crimmal law, 
family law, commercial law, environmental law and social welfare law. The Commission believes that there is merit iix this 
suggestion. Perhaps each graduate school might usefully seek to develop special competence in one or^several of the areas not 
well developed elsewhere. More important than this, however, is the point that graduate programmes should look at all topics 
with a Canadian perspective. 

Representations to the Commission also argued for an expansion of legal education at the undergraduate level. For 
exampje, one legal scholar wrote: — ^ ' 

In my ojl)inion law is the oldest of the social sciences and is possibly the most lacking in definition as such. It certainly is 
highly dependent on the other social sciences. 1 feel strongly that legal studies ought to pervade a university and not be 
confined to a. professionally-oriented' faculty of law, although that function is of first importance, I have difficulty in 
understanding how others can Overlook the strength of the argument that "law and society" are one and the same and 
that the study of man in society from any disciplinary point of view requires the input of legal perceptions. 
' . . " ■ ■ ' '« * ' , • ' 

The same brief stressed that, by the sam& token, the study of law requires^e input of perceptions from other social sciences: 

'Otherwise, it becomes technical, inbred and soulless'. The converse is equally true. 

Nearly all Canadian law,schools require those seeking admission to write a Law School Admission Test designed and 
admiiytered in the Utiited States. Many representations to the Commission made clear that such a requirement is widely 
resented by C;anadian students. As one ^rresponde^nt noted: 

My objections to it are two-fold: firstly, the qualities for which it tests and, secondly, the content of the paper itself. 
Both of these, it strikes me, are national problems. The test is three and a half hours of multiple choide questions that * 
probe analytical, statistical, recall'and language skillsf4t is designed for maximum pressure -*it can only be done by 
flat-out speed from question to question. It favours the clever over the reflective, the glib over the thoughtful, the 
machine-minded and technical-oriented over the literate and perceptive. In short, it embodies all that is objectionable in 
the American corporate ideal. It is tailor-made for fhe Harvard Business School. If this is what law is all about, then I 
want no part of it ... . The second issue^is more obvious, the overwhelming Amferican content. Not simply 
American place names and U.S. Government figures - I am not chauvinist eilought to Jet that sort of thing fe^er me. It 
was the subtler bias of the uiaterial. One was expected to be au courantmth all the latest American hang-ups. The legal 
community is far too yital a segment of Canadian society to let it slip into these directions. Yet, nearly all of the Eriglish 
' language universfties of this country use this American test as a major criterion to select Canada's future legal 
community. One option is the status quo. A second is to demand inclusion in the njiinority game with our own childish 
"questions" e.g. '4f Syncrude is a rip-off . . . The thirdis simply to get Canadian Law schools off their complacent 
duffs and have them desigit their own standardized test if they feel they need one so badly. Heaven knows the legal 
> professioti is anytliing but short of cash, and it's^not all that great a task or so much to ask that we cook our own meals 
for a change and give up oui" addiction to imported "T-V Dinners". ' ■ 

The Commission understands and sympathizes with the concern expressed by those who made representations to it pn this 
subject. In th6 chapter dealing with human resources the Commission makes a number of observations and recommend^' 
on the subject of relying upon foreign tests for admission to Canadian acadennpic programmes. 



Numerous briefs and representations to the Commission urged that opportunities to learn something abo^Cw should be 
extended to university students in other professions, to students in the faculties of arts and science and^t^udents in th^ 
schools. This case was strongly put by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada: 
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I have no doubt that the vast majority of Canadians ouglit to be better informed than they are about the main 
institutions of our law and about the ways in which it operates We need to introduce the study of our legal sys|i 
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into our primar^ and secondary sdiq^ls as well as ^o make it a subject of study in Arts Courses in our colleges and 
universities/: . . it is at the sja^s of education earipr than university or college that the familiarizing process should 
begin . . ycltis of high imfJortance for public appreciation of the protective and positive role of law in a democratic 
saciety^hat our citizejrfy should not be left to beliqve that they have no relation to the law unless they get into 
trouMe.^*^^' / ^ ^ 



Commis^dn notes and welcomes the fact that a nubberof universities have already opened certain of their law courses 
to/uitereste^Htudents from other faculties and that several^ universities have also made law a subject of study in their arts 
faculty^^hers are planning to do so. The Commission alsd\ welcomes the fact that both community .colleges and schools in 
-sonje^arts of the country have now introduced some teaching about the legal system into their curriculum. It encourages 
tither universities, community colleges and schools to consider taking similar steps. 

Because legal education has an importance that extends beyond the.prbfessional law faculties to each citizen^me 
Commission woiild also encourage these faculties to conduct more active programmes of extension education,yesighe^ to 
inform interested members of the general public about the Canadian legal system. ^ 

The Commission welcomes the kind of initiative recently taken by the University of Toronto in proposing[to establish ; 
special training programme for persons in both the public and private sectors 'who wish to acquire greater skJlk in dealing 
with human rights and civil liberties, aS they relate to the'needs of the Native peoples, other ethnic groups, imml^rjfnts, 
women and the poor\ 

In concluding this section, the Commi|fion wishes to support the suggestion, advanced in numerous brie^rfeceived from 
law professors, practising lawyers, men^roers of the judiciary, legal scholars and others, that a major shi^yof the state of legaf 
education in Canada should now b^rndertaken. Not only ffis'there been no recent study of th&*terfe of legal education in 
Canada, but such a study has ne^rbeen conducted on a national lev^H^H^ong pther things^syJh a study should review and 
make recommendations concewng law school curricula, library aifa archivaHsi^ources^Cw^ studies, research and 
advanced studies in law, th^M^b|ems of funding legal education research, continuing education for the legal profession, 
extension education in laj^for the general public, law in the school curriculum and support for publications in the field of 
legal educatiofi. Seri^^ttention should be devoted to questions about the Canadian context of legal education. The study 
might he conductiw^nder the auspices of one or several of the Association of Canadian Law Teachers, the Committee of 
Canadian Deanpoi Law or the Canadian Bar Association, in co-operation with the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, wij^^unding from the Canada Council and/or private sources. 



lysical Education 

The Commission believes strongly that athletics and sports constitute an integral and important part of Canadian culture and 
that the educational system should devote appropriate attention to this area of our national life as a legitimate facet of ^ 
Canadian studies. It is, in fact, difficult to comprehend Canadian culture fully without a knowledge and understanding of th^ 
role sport has played in our society. Analysis of sporting events, organizations and personalities will often provide useful / 
insights into the nature of this society. Moreover, it must be recognized that physical health is essential to the well-being of ^ 
. the Canadian Community. Yet various national and international studies have made it abundantly clear that Canadians are iii 
from being a physically fit people, despite the great natural opportunities for physical recreation available in this country. In 
this section- the Commission will discuss the need in Canada for highly competent academic and professional staff to conduct 
teaching and research in this field and to provide leadership in physical education, ahd in sports, for the benefit of all " , 
Canadians, not merely Canada'^ top athletes. , ^ * 

' 'X ■ ■ 

Universities and colleges have a role to play in devekfping the trained professional staff, in conducting research, in 
' setting standards and in initiating the exper.iment;il prograninies that Canada needs in the fields of physical education and 
sport. The professional graduate invphysical education, like the doctor and the social worker, will be responsible for important 
aspects of the physical and mental health of the Canadian people. Ho wever,,^e Commission's research revealed that many 
tiniversities continue to under-rate the significance of their responsibility in these fields. The neeltfor professional standards 
and for a professional approach to physical education is not always recognized by the university community. Indeed, the 
^lain truth is that programmes in physical education, even when excellent work is being done, are often not generally 
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respected and accepted as being on the same educational level as most other areas of university activity. Nor, in some t, 
instances, do the universities require in' their physical education programmes the same plrofessional qualifications and rigorous 
academic standards that they would insist on in other areas of professional education. This was also a major conclusion of the 
recent report prepared by Dr. A.W. Matthews for the Association of Universities and Colleg^of Cana(la and the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Athletic Union. The report notes, for example, that a significant proportion af the athletic directors at 
Canadian universities (seventeen out of fifty-six) did not hold an advanced degree. Only four of this number held faculty 
status. At ten universities the coaches were exported as not holding any academic qualifications at all. Yet, as Dr Matthews 

had pointed out: \ » 

* ■ 

Quality athletics demand highly competent academic and^professiorial staff with tht motivation and ability to provide 
leadership. An established university policy thajyfoaches will be a joint-appointment, or a cross-^gjioirvtment, between 
athletics and physical education. can have significance for the future developfn^,af athletics. It is in the universiij 
setting that one might expect to find the expertise to upgrade athletic performance.^^ 

Failure by the universities to respect and to develop professional competence in the field of physical education may be 
responsible for the fact - to which Dr. ^atthews draws attention - that 'in the present flurry of appointing national cokchcs 
and technical directors for, many of the sports being assisted by Sports Canada, it has-been considered necessary to impo^rt 
this expertise'.^' ' ' \ '- . ' 

In the past decade, however, noticeable improvements have taken place in the number and quality of physical education 
programmes offered at the university level. But the rapid expansion of such programmes has compounded, at least In the \ ' 
short term, the non-Canadian influence in this area of university education. In 1962.-1963 only thirteen universities offered' 
degrees or special certificates in physical education and recreation."^ By 1973-1974 the number had risen to thirty-six.^*^| 
The number^of universities offering master's degrees in this field increased during the same period from two to fourteen. One^ 
university, the University oif Alberta, now offers a PhD in physical education. This rapid expansion require^ universities to, 
recruit a large number of non-Canadians particularly Americans, as teachers and administrators because of the earlier slowrless 
/[*"in developing post-graduate programm^es in physical education in Canada. For the same reason most Canadians were obtaining 
their advanced training in this field in other countries. Thus, a large majority of physical education teachers, athletic directors 
and athletic administrators at the unU^ersity level in Canada are foreign-trained and ^ great many are foreign citizens. \ 

■ ] ■ ' ■ ■ \ V 

Outside the university, too, foreign-trained personnel dominate many aspects of Canadian spojV For instance, since World 

: War H, with only one exception, gjl the coaches in the Canadian Football League have been train^kin the ^United States, Dr , 

Matthews observes that,'theses coaches, in the main, have shown little appreciation of or consideration for differences 

between American and Canadian cultures and have continued to deprecate the approach of Canadian universities to their 

particular sport'.^ * " - ' ^ 

Many representations to the Commission revealed concern about the cultural implications of such a situation. Some 
worried that the heavy reliance on personnel trained in the United States is leading to the whole-scale Atneriganization of i 
university athletics. As evidence of this trend, they cited the adoption by Canadiafrtniversities of the American sports ethic ; 
with its emphasis on winning rather than on offering a valuable educational and recreational experience to a maximum * 
number of students, both male and female. This worry was sharply expressed, for example,jby oneteacher of physical , 
education at a university in the Maritimes who wrote to the Commission as follows: -\ 

When were educational goals, inherei# within our Canadian sports traditions, superseded by the ethics of winning? I 
-would suggest to the Comnfiission that, over the years, there has been a gradual take-over by American personnel in key 
administrative positions within our University athletic^programmes. Many . . . have contributed enormously to the 
growth of Canadian intercollegiate sports. However, in the recent past, far too many of these coaches and administrators 
. have only been concerned with the winning of sports eventsrand not with the edOcational pfocesses supposedly involved. 

Other circumstances have compounded this situation: the pervasive influence of American culture on Canadian life, and the 
sports spectacular on television, have also contributed to a growing acceptance l^y some Canadians of the view that the 
purpose of sport is winning. Bi;t it is the influence of foreign-trained university athletic administrators and coaches in 
fostering this^thic tha^should not be underestimated. 
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V There IS a distinctive pattern and character to Canadian sports that is the product of the distinctive TiistOry and 
enVironnient of this country and of the influences to which it has been exposed. The* traditional games and physical skills 
of the native peoples, the deep feeling for sports and games of the British, the love of international competifion and of 
sportive tableaux of the French, and the American emphasis on physical education and cpaching skills Ij^ive all 
contributed^substantially to the style and content- of sporjts in Canada, as have the traditions and sporting interests of 
many otiier cultures represented in this country. The opportunities anid limitations of geography and climate have al^ 
brought to bear their own powerful influences on the orientation and» development-.of physical recreation in this cQuntry* 
TM result has been a Canadian view of sports and physical recreation that is different from that prevailing in any other 
country, including the United States with its much more extensive emphasis on competition. Indeed, as Dr Matthews has 
observed, *it can be si id that a basic difference in philosophy is involved'.^^ The Commissipn would regret any further 
f- erosion of this particular philosophical difference between Canadian and American values, an^/lfislclear tha^a great many 
, othQt Canadians store this feeling. It is, thei'efore, encouraging to learn that 

^ * 

the discipline of physical education in Canada has developed and is rhaintaining its own distin^ive characteristics. In 
the graduate programmes in .physical education that are now developing it is bein& recognized that our uhiversities 
should be responsive to a much larger international s^ene -plus th^ unique situation of society^his can- be equally 
true of our athletic programs.^** 

In .the ^onimission's view, school and university athletic programmes should encourage thd participation of students at 
every level of competente, and sfiould not be geared only or j)rimarily to competition at theltop.' A broad programme of 
ihdividual activities and int^amur^l sports should'be provided to enable as maliy students ^s possible to take p^irt* Ijfi this 
situation the professional graduates of physical education programmes will have an even larger role to play in the 
educaflional system and cultural life of the country. Trained personnel, with a thorough grounding in exercise physiology, 
biomechanics, motor-learning, and other aspects of the modern discipline of physical. education, will be needed to provide 
instruction an^' leadership In athletics at every level of education and in many communityVctivities, 

At present, however, many students are denied opportunities to participate in athletic activities, or are discouraged 
from doing so, because of the emphasis placed upon cultivating or recruiting the superio(f| athlete who will win games, or 
set records, and so gain prestige for the coach or Jhe school or the university. At tlje university leVel such an emphasis » 
often leads to the recruitment of a large number of studenl;,athletes from the United States, thereby contributing to the 
Americanization of university athletics in 'Canada. The extent to which this is occurring is indicated by the fact that in 
the* final play-off game for the 1973 Canadian Intercollegiate Basketball Championship only one player on the starting . 
teams, was not an American citizen. 

Many student athletes have been lured to Canada from the United States by athletic scholarships and, in some 
instances, by 'under^the-table'-fmancial arrangements. To combat this tren.d, the Matthews report recommended that 
Soliciting of student' athletes not extend beyond the methods and geographic boundaries of an institution's usual 
secondary school t:ontacts. Dr Matthews further recommended that the AUCC Committee of E)iecutive Heads establish 
guidelines to eliminate the soliciting of thrathTetic siprviceroT'non^Cahad university atTdayc departments^ and that 

if guidelines do not prove effective, the Canadian Intercol^giate Athletic Association should estaHish a minimum 
Canadian content to limit tK'e extent of non-Canadian participation on teams 4^ a.given report. The Commission strongly 
supports tKese recomiriendatipns and, indeed, the entire general argument of Dr Matthews's thoughtful and constructive-- 
study. * . ^ . . . . ' 

■ . ;v . . , * ' ■ • 

Many of Dr Matth6wi's recommendations, if implemented, wpuld help to solve some of the most pressing problems 
relating to non-Canadian influence in university athletics in Canada. Biit, more tha-nxa^y thing else^ Canadians (both inside 
and outside the university community) must Ve-think their basic attitude towar4 sp6rts if this countrySs to achieve ' 
professional self-reliance in physical education, and a^more widespread public participation in athl^ics and recte^tional 
sports, if these. objectives arc achieved, a greater me;isiM:e of excellence in competitive athletics \yill no doubt also be 
achieved. v \'/^^ 

Jit j^^f a hitler "d 



Although the development of physical fitness and.pursuit 



degree of expettenee jih athletics are currently 



matters of increasing interest in Canada, martV Canadians tod'o^cn still view sport as mQvelyA diversion' or an 
^ xment. They do not yet recognize that it is a serious factorin terms of national healtb(an important aspect of our 
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national culture, and, hence, a legitimate Tield for professional and academn: study. As one writer has already pointed out, 
the Massey Commission, for .example, completed its survey of the state of Canadian culture with no mention of sport.'* 
Although attendance at a drama or musical at the Q*K«^»Centre or Ujrvharlot^etown Festival is considered exposure to 
'culture', siraiJar involvement in a highly skilled athletic contest is clc^ried as 'useless spectatorism'. It is this *too 
dehydrated view of culture' that the federal Thsk Force pn Sport^attempted ta «Xorcize.*' The Task Force recognized 
that sport is a vital part of our culture and that it involved the spe(ctator as well as the participant. Its Report argued, 
therefore, that *a form of culture which involves perhaps 90% of^ur peopje is as valid a field of government interest and 
support as that which involves 10%, particularly because sport makes a centrj^scontribution to our awareness of 
ourselVes'. Yet, as the Report then noted, important national agenae^such a^th«XanadS Council, and many special 
programmes of the Department of the Secretary of State, have bo<iH:roated tp suppb^the arts and other traditional 
forms of jculture, while sports and 'filiysical culture are still substaHtially jgndred by educhiors and public policy-makers 
alike. In jhe past few years growing financial support has been extended to sports ;yid physical culture, but the amount 
of this support bears little relationship to their iq^rtance in the lives of Canadians. 

Given Wis attitude and lack of support it. should ^e little wonder, then, that the field of physical education and* sports 
recreation Ve mains largely underdeveloped in Canada as compared to such countries as Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, 
the Soviet union and Germany. Nor should it be surprising that spprts and physical culture are treated ifi a cavalier « 
fashion by many educators who should know better. At tlie elementary level of education^ many schools are still without 
gymnasiums. At most qf the elementary scjiools that have gymnasiums, these facilities are scaled grotesquely to the size 
of adults, with teA foot high basketball standards, for example,. rather than being designed to the proportions of the 
children using them.' Seldom is a qualified physical educator a membej of the school staff; sports are left primarily in the 
hands of regular teaching staff, who are rarely trained to teach even the fundamentals of pliysical education. 'At the' 
elementary school level in Canada physical educators are still having to struggle against the notion**that a gymnasium 
period is not needed as long asT recess is provided. ^ 

At the secondary school level physical education is recognized as part of the curriculum, but this subject is paid only 
lip-service in many schools. Schools allocate time *for gymnasium periods in ways that will not detract from *more 
important subjects'. Sports and physical fitness programmes are often not included asrpart of the normal school day. 
Instead, they are still regarded as being essentially *^xtra-curricular activities' to be pursued by the student after class and' 
outside. the real educational progranmie. The reality of the role of physical culture and sport at the secondary level is 
such that the Hall-Dennis Report, for example, made' no reference at all to the subject in its 258 recommendations to the 
Province of Ontario.^ ^ In such an atmosphere bow can Canadians learn in their formative years to recognize the 
importance of physical fitness, the value of physical education and the role of sports in ou^ national culture? 

At the post-secondary level, too, sports and the broad concept of physical culture receive short shrift in Canada. For , 
example, most universities do not receive Government support towards the operating cost of their sports programmes. Nor 
is there adequate support for the capital costs involved. Since athletics is considered to be an ancillary service rather than 
an integral part of Jhe educational process/ intercollegiafe and intramujgal programmes have to depend almost entirely on 
student athletic fees at many universities. 

'The Cbmmission believes strongly that it is high time that Canadian educators, at all levels, recognize the importance 
of sports and physical culture in CanadianMife. The unjv^rsities have a particular opportunity, and obligation, to provide 
leadership in this field bec:;ause of their re^onsibility for professional training in the area of physical education. Physical 
education is, or should be, an important profession in Canada. The profession needs more support, both moral and 
financial, to extend research and graduate work, tq strengthen i|s teaching "programmes and to produce more graduates 
qualified to meet Canadian needs. 

This country has a rjch and distinctive Heritage in sports and physical culture. But Canadians seem smitten with 
cultural amnesia when it comes to this important aspect of our history and national life. Ned Hanlan, for example, 
probably brought more fame and recognition to Canada than any other citizen has ever done. As the world's single 
»sculling rowing champion from 1880 to 1884, and the holder of the championships of Canada, England and the United 
States, undefeated in three hundred consecutive races, Hanlan was a legend in \\is lifetime.^ ^ Yet even the. school children 
-)f Toronto, his. native city, now scarcely know his name^ The prodigious feats of strength of Louis Cyr, which literally 
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aina/ed the world in the 1890s are httle better known in his native Quebec. And the achievements of the four men who 
returned to New Brunswick from Paris, France » in 1867 after being hailed as the rowing Wampions of the world are 
almost completely forgotten. Yet the exploits of "the Paris Crew'^rew far more attention in the World press than did the 

creation of our Canadian Confederation in the same year. 

•I 

One of the ways in which Canadian educational insititutions can encourage a greater knowledge and appreciation of 
our physical cuhure is through the curriculum itself. Unfortunately, the educational system largely neglects sport as an 
academic subject. Where social history is taught/very often Sport is no*t included or, at best, it is passpd over briefly. 
Women's sport and the many achievements of our female athletes are rarely acknowledged. To the extent that sport is 
treated at all, American sports heroes and events often receive much greater attention than do Canadian figures and 
events. There are encouraging signs, however, that sport is becoming more widely viewed as an important part of our 
cujture and as a legitimate facet of Canadian studies. For example, a number of university physical education departments 
are now actively encouraging students to do research and to write on Canadian sport subjects. The University of Alberta 
and, more recently, the University of Windsor have been pioneers in this field. In addition, severdl universities now offer 
courses specifically concerned with the history and sociology o(j6w^rf!reana4a.^ however,'historiiins and 

sociologists generally hai/e been unwilling, to consider sport and physA^ culture as an area. worthy of scholarly 
investiga^lion. This attitude has been a serious deterrent to students amd)faculty members wishing to w^k in this field. 

Sport and» more broadly, physical culture offer wide scope for Canadian studies in such disciplines as history, 
sociology, economics, business and the heahh sciences, as well as in professional programmes of physical educatioh. There 
IS a need for more course's iq various fields of study to examine this subject, often on a cb-operative, transdisciplinary 
basis. In addition, there is room for much more research activity and publication in this field. Many Canadian newspapers 
are available on microfilm, making it possible for students to do original research on sports qxents and to form their own 
opinions and interpretations about these events and the circumstances surrounding them. Audio-visual resources also offer 
great §cope for teaching and research in this field. - * . 

the Public Archives of Canada has initiated a sports history programme that involves collecting, cataloguing and 
making available to researchers correspondence files, minute books, financial records and other archival materials of many 
Canadian sports organizafions, as well as the papers of prominent athletes, physical educators and sports executives. Such 
nii^terials are a valuable source of information about the dcveloprnjpnt bf Canadian sport and of Canadian culture. They 
should contain much oMnterest to scholars in diverse fields and to the gen'eral public,. The Public Archives is also 
co-operating in a number of programmes with existing sports institutions, such as the Hockey Hall of Fame. Areas of 
co-operation with the Hockey Hall of Fame, for example, include the protective copying of records, photographs and 
scrapbooks, and the exchange of information concerning the location oC display items and of papers of archival interest. 
'The Conunission welcomes these timely initiatives and commends the Public Archives of Canada for helping to preserve 
source materials about an important aspect of Canadian culture that were in danger of being lost. ^ / 

Moje extensive research and teachhig about physical culture and sport should help Canadians to become more aware .of 
the role of sport and of physical fitness injlieir lives, and of the cQnIributions made by C^^naBians in this area. It 3hould 
^ also stimulate mpje interest among Canadians in physical education as a professtion with a vital contribution to make to 
the heahh and culture of this country. - / 

Social Work ^ " . " ' 

Briefs and representations to the Commission indicated a strong feeling that the profession of social work, and tttc ^ 
associated field of social welfare studies, have a particularly important contribution to make to Canadian studies. As the 
director of one'scliool of social jvork stated: * ^ ' - 

Since our primary responsibility is to prepare students for social practice in Cariada- 1 belj^e that our whole- 
programme has a strong Ciinadian orientation. • , 
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Spokesmen for a number of other schools of social w&rk and social welfare studies expressed similar views. An 
^ jiination of the curriculum nt both the undergraduate and graduate levels makes clear that primary attention is given 
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in this area of professional education to Canadian social problems and sociaf issues. The brief of one university listed a 
range of courses in which Canadian studies are 'particularly visible*. These included courses in the humanistic foundations 
of social work practice, social problems and the indivi()ual, the analysis of social problems, social welfare as a social ^ 
institution, selected tbpics in social policy and services, social work administration,' community practice, community 
planning and development and s()eciali/ed studies in social welfare policy and services. Submissions from other schools 
stressed the Canadian orientation of courses relating to child care, family services, public assistance, group services, 
medical and heh|th services, corrections and physical and social rehabilitation. 

In these fields and others it^was recognized" that it is important to provide students with a thorough understanding of 
the Canadian context in which they will ultimately seek to apply their skills and knowledge. It was noted, too, that field 
work in teaching as well as applied social research involve^ a direct and continuing relationship with the concerns of the 
Canadian community. Thus, professional education in social work in this country has, almost by definition, a strong 
Canadian orientation. What is less clea? is whether or not i)\e overall needs of the country in this important field, for 
professional graduates and*for services and research, are being adequately met. 

The most recent report from Statistics Canada on statistics relating to Canadian schools of social work pr^yi^cs a great - 
* deal of interesting information.'* But the statistics in the report raise as mjiny questions ts they answer. One problem is 
that the statistics are effectively three years old by the tim? they are hi the hands of those who will find this information 
helpful in planning educational programmed in this area. The Post-Secondary Education Section of Statistics Canaila(1s^ ^ 
doing very useful work. Indeed, the value of their work ijs^ftcn not fully recognized, or appreciated, by the acadenwc 
- community. However, as this situation illustrates, more support must be provided to Statistics Canada by the Governrpent 
to enable this and other sections of its operation to ^e of rfiaxintui^ assistance to the public. ^ 

The Statistics Canada report indicates that in the fall of ,1972 there were thirteen departnlents of social work offering 
degree programmes ar the undergraduate level and twelve graduate schools of social work,' distributed among eighteen 
Canadian universities. Ten years earlier, there were eight undergraduate and five graduate programmes in spcial work. 
Thus, there has been a very substantial growth in the educational opportunities available at Canadian sch^ls of^ social 
work. However, despite this expansion, it is far from-certain t|iat the essential needs of the country arc yet being fully 
met in this field. In fact, in some areas, it seems clear that n\jjch remains to be done to, meet national requirements in 
social work. In 1972-1973 only one doctorate was awarded inSocial work in Canada. At present only one university 
^Toronto) is conducting a doctoral programme in this profession. Since the number of students enrolled in this programme 
is increasing, it may now be desirable to establish doctoral programmes in social work at several other universities. In 
particular, .consideration stiould be given to the establishment of such a prdgramme^at a French-language university and 
also at a oiniYersity in Western Canada. 

At the Master of Soci.al Work level the data from Statistics CaiJada indicates little growth in the number of degrees 
conferred since 1968-1969. Indeed, in 1972-1973 only 943 students were enrolled at the master's leveUn social work at 
schools ai:ross Canada* a drop of iipproxiniately 14 per cent from the year before. Only one* school in the Atlantic region 
* IS offering a degree in social work at the master's level, and only three are doing so west of tke Great Lakes. There are 
indications that more graduates holdimpm MSW degree are required and that there should be an expansion of existing 
MSW programmes to moot this needTln addition,. several universities not now offering such programmes should consider 
doing so to meet regional needs. ( - * 

At the undergraduate level there is only one school or department of social work at an English-language university in 
* the Atlantic region,. and only two in the four Provinces west of the Great Lakes. Total full-time undergraduate enrolment 

in social work inXanada in '1972-1973 was well under two thousand (1,715). Statistics Canada data indicates that v^ry 
few of these students came from Prince Hdward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan or British ColumjMt(TTh^ four 
Provinces in which no Liiidprgradiiate programme in social work was being conducted. Yet the need^for qualified graduates 
in this profession is certainly no less in these Provinces than in the others. Similarly, barely a handful of ^udents from 
the Yukon (fo'ur) and the Northwest Territories were enrolled in undergraduate social work programmes. The question can 
well be ''asked if enough is being done to prepare students 4o meet the particular and often distinctive needs of northern 
Canada for social workers. Is enough thwught being gi\^en to the special problems that wiU confront the social worker in 
^ jhis vast region? Is enough encouragement and assistance being extended to'students from the North to enrol in social 
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work? Are adequate numbers of non-northern students in social work being prepared to serve in the remote regions of . 
Ihb country? On an even more basic point, what relationship does a total of less tlian two thousand undergraduates in 
social work Hear to the future needs of Canada? 

Nobody seems to know the answers to these and to many other related questions about present and future # 
requirements for social wotk education in Canada. A varied host bf educational programmes in social work and social 
welfare studies has developed in this country during the past 'decade without any systematic investigation of the supply 
of. and demand for, social workers. It is now more than twenty years sfnce any national study was made of Canadian 
needs and resources, in the sQcial work Held. Consequently, as the dean of one school of social work frankly observed, 

today no one knows how many jobs would be considered to fall \Vithin the social work/social welfare rubric in . 
Canada, nor do we biow how ma^ny are filled by trained pfjople or otherwise, and what^mployefs would prefer to 
have .... We have at present programmes within twenty universitips, but some offer more than one degree. No one 
knows whether we shoufd have this many programmes, or twice as many to meet the needs of Canadians and the 
demands of the social services for manpower .... A massive systematic study, as we approach the 1980s, would be 
a sine qua mm for the development pf educational programmes during the next fifteen yedrs. 

The Commission concurs in this assessment and recommends strongly that a national review of future requirements in 
social'work education in Canada be undertaken as soon as possible. Such a review might be sponsoredl i^y the Canadian 
Association of Scl\pols of Social Work, in conjunction with the AUCC, and be funded by the Departtiicnt of National 
Health and Welfare, which supported the last major study of national needs iii Xh\s professional area, published in 1954. 

^ ' ' * *. 

In addition to examining the broad future Canadian requirement^ for graduates in social work and social welfare^ the 
proposed national review should study the need for different kinds of training to meet the demands of different jobs and 
different situations. To this end representatives frqm the community colleges and technological institutes that have 
programmes in this field should be invited to participate in (he review and' to contribute to its findings. 

The national review should also examine the need for more support for graduate work, research^nd publication. 
Representations to the Commission deplored the dependence on American sources for teaching materials in the field of 
social work and noted a need to encourage and assist the preparation of textbooks and teaching materials* dealing with 
Canadian concerns and situations. Among 1he many areas in which a need for more Canadian teaching materials was^ 
suggested were problems of the native peopleS'^'group work and community organization, public administration, cultural 
plurtilism, the organization of society and problems experienced by immigrant groups. In practical work more' use could 
be made of compilations of local and regional records. 

Until recently research in this profession'iias had very little support from the Canada Council, and it is not at all clear 
whether lack of support from this source has been fully offset by research grant support from other sources such as this 
Medical Research Council and the Department of Health and Welfare. Nor is it clear whether or not adequate scholarship 
assistance is being provided to students in this profession. Statistics Canada's report indicates a puzzling and considerable • 
decrease in the number of scholarships granted at the master's level by different agencies in 1972-1973, from 480 in the 
preceding year to 260. Such extraordinary fluctuations in the level of scholarship support create intolerable problems 
both for students and for those attempting to plan educaUonal programmes on an orderly and continuing basis. 

At the undergraduate level those ^;onducting the national review may wish to consider the' implications of the questions 
put to universities by the Education and Personnel Commission of the Canadian Welfare Council's Committee on 
Undergraduate Education in a«tudy undertaken in 1965: ' ^ . . 

Are university faculties of arts and departments of- social science at a stage where they may be interested in some 
^experinienta.tion with undergraduate programmes in the social sciences which may have more direct applicability to 
the needs of an occupational field such as social welfare? Are there ways in which the merits and valuer of a broad 
liberal education in the social sciences and humanities can be blended with a more focu«:ed vocational preparation 
which could serve the manpower needs of the field of social welfare? Could this be done without undue oi 
inappropriate inroads being made into the content or integrity of a liberal arts education? 
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The review body might also wish to consider a proposal made to the Commission that consideratit)n be given to the 
establishment of a Graduate Institute of Applied Social Policy aimed at providing advanced training to people from 
diverse fields in the special tasks of social policy formulation and promotion. 

Many representations to the Commission stressed the need for closer liaison and continuirig consultation between 
university staff members in social work and members of the public service witji* responsibilities for social policy and social 
services at the federal, provincial and municipal levels. Such consultation has proven to 6e of mutual value in developing »h 
inforqied and appropriate respoilses to a wide range of Can^ian social problems. In addition, it has often enabled those 
responsible for education in the profession to relate their programmes, more realistically to current needs. Moreover, a 
good working liaison between the schools of social work and those sharing their concerns in the public sector has . 
frequently set the stage for useful research work as well as for opportunities for students to obtain' significant practical 
experience. There are, rtius, on many counts, reasons fpr a close association between^ faculty members in social work and . 
those working in related areas in the public service. This fact both reflects and adds to the particular orientation to 
Canadian concerns of professional education in social work. • 

In the ^ame vein, it is natural and desirable for many faculty members in social work and social welfare studies to have 
close and active associations with individuals and prganizations in the private sector who share mutual cpncerns. The 
advisory and consultative role of faculty members in social work is a large one and it constitutes an important, integral 
part of their proper academic responsibilities. Unfortunately, this point has not always been fully understood and 
appreciated by university administrations and by other elements in the academic community, Participants in the proposed 
national review might, therefore, wish to consider whether somewhat more recognition should now be given by the 
universities to the concept of creative professional activity on the part of faculty members in social work in dealing with 
such matters as appointments, promotion, tenure, salacy, and sabbaticals. ^ 

Finally, the Commission draws attention to the growing need for schools of social work to develop progr^mes of 
restraining and continuing education for members of their expanding profession to help them to relate their work more 
effectively to the changing problems dnh conditions of Canadian lociety. Th/ Commission notes, as well, the scope for 
extensive programmes of public education in this field.- / 

Social work, as a profession, is in large part directly related td tlw study and alleviation of Canadian social problems. 
In order that the profession can make its full contribution to the life and welfare of this country, it is time for a 
thori)ugh and comprehensive national review to be conducted of the future requirements of social work education in 
Canada. 

Conclusion and Recommendation 

Education for the professions is a subject of great importance in an era challenged by the problems arising from the 
proliferation of knowledge and the incce4Sing complexity of society. To meet these proljlems it is essential to ensure that 
6ur society is provided with adequate numbers of graduates trained in the professions, and that, to an appropriate degree, 
their iiducation, and the research that stands behind it, has been related to the needs and particular circumstances of 
Canadian society. ^ ' ^ . 

In this chapter the Commission has made, or drawn attention to, a large number of specific suggestions and 
recommendations for strengthening the Canadian component in education for the professions. In concluding the chapter, 
the Commission wishes to make one major recommendation and, in doing so, to stress tlie need for detailed studies of the 
educational programmes of each profession. Such studies have received comparatively Httle attention in Canada. When 
they have been conducted, it has usually been in the context of one Province, or region, or of a single institution, rather 
than on a national basis. Studies of professional education in the broader Canadian context are now bddly needed in 
many different fields. • 

Such studies should include an examination of the extent to which the educational programmes for each profession arc 
meeting the present and future requirements of Canadian society both in teaching and in research. The studies should 
O help to ensure that these 'needs receive adequate attention by identifying problems and areas of opportunity for-more 
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work directed to these needs. Moreover, such studies should be conducted with some frequency and regularity in order 
that the information that they provide is sufficiently up to date to be useful to those resppn^^ible for the educational 
programmes of the professions. 



The Commission has in mind, for example, the types of studies conducted by Dr Max von Zur-Muehlen and by 
l^rofcssor George A. Garrett about business education'^ and forestry education *® respectively. Dr von Zur-Muehlen's 
study^ which is que&tionnaire-based and concentrates on the development of business education in Canada since 1960, 
provides detailed data about the number, citizenship, teaching, research and consulting activities of faculty and about the 
programmes offered at both graduate and undergraduate levels to both full and part-time students. Professor Garrett's 
study, which is even more comprehensive, surveys the development of forestry education in Canada since its introduction 
at the beginning of the century and examines its impact on Canadian life both in the past and in the present. ■ 

These studies provide information and a perspective for those engaged in education in these two professions. Both 
studies make helpful recommendations for the future, based upon their fmtiings and conclusions. They might well serve as. 
models for much needed similaf studies in agriculture, architecture, education, engineering, law, physical and health 
education, social work and many other professional fields. The Commission strongly recommends that the major 
aw'ard-granting bodies pf the Federal Government, in dose co-operatftnt-wt(h universities and professional associations, 
seek out and supp6rt competent scholars to undertake such studies of education for the professions in Canada. 
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Rationale: Why Canadian Studies Abroad? 



T 



HE COMMISSION ON CANADIAN STUDIES was established primarily to examine. and report upgn the state of 
teaching and research in stjudiei relating to Canada at Canadian universities. But the'^performance of this task would be 
incomplete without some ^xSminat ion of the state of Canadian studies outside the count* as well. 



The subject of Canadian studies abroad has received only limited official examination since thd^Massey Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences reportej(l in 1951 on The Projection of Canada Abroad'.* The 
Massey Commission noted thab*^^ Canada's cultural relations with other countries were referred to by sixty-four of the 
oiganizati^ns that made representations to it. The Commission concluded that 'this interest was a reflection &f the 
importance now attached to this subject' and that it 'alsovexpressed the belief of citizens that Canadians in this sphere 
had arrpanrto make up' ..Twenty-five ye^rs after the Massey Commission held its hearings, the Co^imission on Canadian 
StudiesSreceived literally .Hundreds of representations on the subject of Canadian stu^ieft^broad. Y6t this subject 
constitutes only a small, though significant, part of Canadja^s external cultural relations. The research conducted byr4his 
Commission, as well as the fact that so many representations were made to it on this subject, confirm the earlier ♦'^) 
conclusions of the Massey /^epor/ that this is an area of substantial public interest and concern. Indeed, it is clear that 
both the interest and the concern have grown steadily in the intervening quarter-century. 

The Massey Commission observed further that the subject of Canada's cultural relatiop^ and activities abroad was 
'perhaps the most difficult and complex of the matters assigned to us in our Terms df Reference'. Again, the experience 
of the Commission on Canadian Stuuiei confirmed this view. The ramifications of the needs and issues relating to 
Canadian studies abroa4*are so fextfensive and so complex that they might well have merited study by a separate 
commission. In fact, Canadian sti/dies abroad could justifiably have becdme the Subject of an entire report. 

The Commission's first concern in this area of its inquiry wa§ torascertain the extent to which Canada is the arfojecy&f - 
tpfl^fiing and research abroad and, in particular, to attempt to' identify the contributipn that universities (^tside, panada 
make towards promdfipg an awareness and knowledge of Canada. This, in turn, veqjihed an assessment of the wojlk"done 
in support of Canadian studies abroad by the Canadian Government, universities aild other agencies. " I 

I . - ^ \ ' • ^ 

The Commission also endeavoured to e^xa^Wne the extent to which Canadito scholars themselves are engaged in 
re^arch and study, both at home and abroad, about institutions and events ii^other countries >yych have or have had an 
impact on Canadian society^ For example, the operation of Canada's parliarnfentary institutions ahd the shaping of 
i^Pi^^madian law cannot be understood fully except in the context of the British parliamentary and legal tradJ^ns in which 

^ > - ; 246 / 
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they are. so often deeply rooted? Nor can many of the tiistinctive institutions, legal arrangements and traditions Of Quebec 
be properly studied wittiout an examination of their roots in France. Similarly, Canada's political cultufTe has to be 
studied in the context oKhe political and social thought of other countries that has influenced, and continues to [ 
influence, the patterns of thought in this country. The influence of American political thought and economic activity is 
obviously of immediate relevah(^e to an understanding of Canada. The fa^t tkat the subject matter of these examples is 
rooted in the soil of other countYi^s does not diminish its importance fctr Canadian studies. 

^ In the prepar^ion of this section of-its Report the Commission corresponded with all of Canadti's diplomatic missions 
abroad to request information -about prQgrammes and courses relating to Canada offered by universities throughout the , 
world. It met "jhv various tiroes with senior representatives of the Carnadian^ Department of External Affairs, and kept 
closely in louch with the'cn throughout the coufse of its research. It corresponded with dqzen^T of Canadians teachkig or 
studying or doing research in various parts of the world, and maintained informal contacts with many other Canadians 
living .abroad. Members of the Commission met with'Canadian diplomats at a number of Canadian missions abroad. The 

Tommissiori <il§o corresponded or met with representatives of centres, schools and councils engWd in external cultural 
relations on behalf of other countries. In addition, the Commission invited and received a"* great many helpful briefs and • 
informal submissions on this subject from many individuals and groups, btxUi within Canada and n^om abroad. ^ i 

In gathering information^nd opinion, the Commission encountered certain difficulties largely resulting frojn the lack 
of attAtion that has thi|s far been given to the subject of Canadian academic and cultural relations' abro,ad. Because of ^ 
, this, its findings cannot represent a complete inventory of activities in the Canadian studies field outside Canada. 
However, they constitutc^a fuller record of information on the subject than has previously been assembled and 
provide a sound basis for the observations, coYiclusions and recommendations thatjbllow. 

A major Observation, which can he reported at^ the outset of this chapter, is that while teaChij^ about Canada in 
universities outside the country is at presenlUfimited and generally inadequate, more is going on than might have been 
expected. However, academic activity relating to Canada and academic knowledge of <^ariadian affair$ outside this country 

-are rarely co or(^nated in comprehensive programmes. Nor, with just a few recent exceptions, have courses about Canada 
offered abroad received any significant support and encouragement from Canadian sources. Consequently, attention to 
Canadian affairs in courses ait universities outside Canada is fragmentary and seldom firmly integrated into flie curriculum. 
In most instances where^ universities abroad devote any attention to this country, the(v study Canada not as a distinct 
* nation but as a part of North America or of Uie Comn^ojnwealth or of the Francophone community. In such cases 
Canadian content is often niarginal or incidental. Even where Canadian studies do exist as such, they are frequently on 
haphazard footing. In many instances they have resulted from the personal initiative of an expatriate Canadian teaching 
abroad whoiias persuaded his colleagues to allow him to teach something on Canada. -But this is often in addition to, and 
has a lower priority than, his other responsibilities. The normal offering is a'survey course in Canadian history, politics or 

.literature, which frequently ceases to be offered if the enterprising faculty member-leaves the uhiversity or becomes too 
busy to cpntinue to teach the^ course. Lack of library resources, of financial resources; and of qualified teachers, also, of 
course, play a part in the absence of courses about Canada in universities abroad, even when there is a demonstrated 
interest in the' subject. / ) 

* • * ^ 

For the most part, the universities located in countries with which Canada has close economic arid cultural ties have 
been no exception to this general pattern. They have tended to view Canada as being either not sufficiently different 
fr6m their q^n country, or not sufficiently exciting, to merit special study; or they have simply cpnsidered Canada to 
have no importance except, occasionally, as an extension of the United States. 

In most countries universities are highly influential in the shaping of individual attitudes and perceptions, particularly 
hese relate to qther nations. One eminent observer has ^affirmed this principle with reference to the relations between 
Cana^la^and the Unitecl States: , » 
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The obvious>sle of thg university in Canadian- American relations, as the crowning achievement of any national 
system of educatibnjs to clarify and to deepen the understanding of each country for the other. And yet this basic 
role is not being playeJSeffectively by the universities of either country. The main reason for this is that we take 
understanding for granted and refuse to acknowledge the existence of problems in understanding.^ ^ ^^^^^ 
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Similarly, in the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences it was 
argu€(d that *the promotion abroad of a knowledge of Canada is not a luxury but an obligation, and a more generous 
policy in this Tield would have important results, both concrete and intangible'. Yet it would appear that academic 
familiarity with Canada is still uncommon in other countries. 

Jt»is little wonder, then, that our images abroad is vague, when it is not a complete distortion. Canada is still rarely 
viewed abroad' as a distinct countiry and society v^hose history, politics and literature merit serious intellectual ^ 
examination. A few Of the old *ice and snow' myths linger on^nd the epithet of *the unknown country' may have 
acquired a new meaning. 
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In large measure this lack of knowledge about Canada results from ourtjwn failufe to undertake any rea>and . 
sustained effort to make this country better known and understood abroad. The forniaNand informal contacts that the 
Commission has had throughout the world bear testiipony to several facts. First, while Canada has until now received 
only limited study abroa'd,- there is a substantial and growing interest In our country's history and affairs in many other 
countries. Second, this interest in C^adian studies has as yet received little encouragement or practical assistilnce from 
Canadian sourcas. Third, where courl?s have been taught about Canada, there appears to have been no shortage of 
interested students. If more courses about Canada ivere offered abroad (introduced with care in appropriate places) there ' 
would be little difficulty in attracting students in a variety of fields. Fourth, positive support frpm^i^^anadian sources for 
the development of Canadian studies abroad would be well received in mijny countries. 

The^general domestic neglect of Cairadian studies, wliich is examined jp the other cjiapters of thi^ report, has thus been 
paralleled by a neglect of Canadian studies abroad. To date very little has been done to encourage and assist those ^ , 
interested in Canadian studies in othe-r countoes. Beyond this, we have failed to make the point to others (and perhaps 
also to o^urselves) that Canada is worth studying for itself; that our geography, history, government, institutions and way 
of life are distinct and fascinating; thai a knowledge of Canada and of its problems can also be helpful to an 
understanding of other cultures and of the problems of other societies, especially when these show similarities to our 
own. In fact, the regional, bilingual, multi-cultural and federal character of Canada, and the geographic an4 economic 
diversity of the country, make Canada an ideal subject for the study of many themes which have world-wide relevance 
and which offer the most vigorous intellectual challenges. One of the Commission's correspondents made this point in 
these terms: * - . ' 

The natural growth of'Canadian^^studies, and the crises which have deepened appreciation of the need for further, 
study of Canada especially the crisis of nationalism in Quebec and the increasing tensions of the cultural, 
economic and military relationship with the United States have begun to transform the quality of reflection on 
Canada, l-n Canada and abroad, there is increasing recognition that Canadian problems are of general and philosophic 
interest, that Canada is, after all, part of the historical mainstream and subject to the same difficult social and 
political problems as other conmmnities. . ^ - ^ 

There is thus increasing reason for students of history and society in other countries to examine the Canadian 
experience. And because the country is in the midst of a prolonged and intense crisis, there is also increasing need 
for Canadian students of their own country to have the bfenefjt of studies done from the more distant perspective 
of other countries.^ 



The factors Hmitin/ the develpphient of Canadian studies courses abroad have included a lack'of research and reference 
materials relating to danada^^d of t-he funds necessary to sustain Canadiian studies through the formative period; With 
some notable except iojisr,^primarily In the United States, university library holdings relating to Canada are weak. Few 
major collections jt>f Canadiana exist outside the country. 

JljiJ-fact that activity in the Canadian studies field outside Canada has been so limited has had direct consequences for 
,^^nadian scholars ariJ students. Canada is missing opportunities to know more about itself because it is not placing 
sufficient emphasis Upon identifying, gathering, organizing, preserving and'using the wealth of basic researcj^ materials , 
outside.the country that bear directly upon Canada. The papers of immigrants to Canada, business and coitimercial 
records, fplreign Government documents and docuj|nents relating to .prganizations active in Canada but headquartered 
^ -^ad suggest only some of the possibilities. 




ave we -always been sufficiently enterprising in seeking from other 
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countries information on issues that^re of mutual concern, such as native and language rights, 1he arctic environment, 
mi^Jti-national invest(nent, or social and educational policy, to mention but a few current examples. In these and maay 
other Helds there is great scope for both* coUaboratiye and comparative studies associating Canadian scholars and 
institutions in other l^nds to their mutual advantage and to the benefit of their respective societies. ' 

f ' 

Nci only can we benefit from the examination by Canadian schblars of such sources abroad as have been suggested, 
but we have much to gain from the study of this country by foreign scholars. Whether foreigp researchers come here or 
not, they can provide a perspective on Canada that might otherwise be lost to us because of the various and contrasting 
ways in w^ich disciplines have developed abroad. As each national community applies its system of thought and values to 
a given ajfea of study, the results (especially in the humane subjects) tend to be different. The differences in perspective . 
cdn only help tp illuminate the reality^ ' 
• " " < . . 

In the follbwing sections of this chapter, attention will be given to the role pf Government in the development of ^ ^ 
Canadian studies abroad and to the Commission's findings concerning the present state of Canadiah studies in over forty> 
countries. ' . , * * 

PresenLSupport from Canadian Government Institutions for 
Canadian Studies Abroad 

All of the representations received by the Commission on the subject of Canadian studies abroad, whether from within 
Canada or from e;iternal sources, stressed the need for a greater appreciation on the part of Canadian Governmental 
institutions of the potential value of a well-plattttod programme of support for Canadian cultural relations with other 
countries. Many of the representations" cited instances in which it was. felt that significant opportunities to serve Canadian 
cultural interests abroad and to advance research and teaching about Canada had been lost because of the absence pf a' 
co-ordinated Government policy in this field. Concern was repeatedly expressed at the apparent indifference (more 
colourful language was often used) shown by successive Canadian Governments to the important cultural aspects of this 
country's external affairs. It is clear that both individual scholars and scholarly organizations, in large numbers, feel 
strongly that existing funding policies, channels of communication and organizational structures are inadequate to cope . 
with the complex problems of Canada's involvement with international academic activities. It was urged upon the 
Commission that what is needed is a well-planned and co-ordinated policy, which is adequately funded and which involves 
co-operation between individual scholars, universities, academic organizations and Government agencies. The 
Commission's own inquiries confirm in general this widespread view of jthe pr.esent. situation and of the kind of action 
that is required to correct^it. ' / 

The main responsibility iqv the Canadian Government's relations with universities outside Cana4a rests with the Bureau 
of Public Affairs of the Depai^jment of External Affairs. Within this Bureau the Cultural Affairs Division and the 
Information Division each engage in activities relating to Canadian studies abroad. There is an Academic Relations^^ 
Division. However, it has'been concerned primarily with the Department's relations with the academic community within 
Canada, rather than wjth academic liaison abroad. The Information Division is often the channel of communication 
between the Departifient of External Affairs and the academic community in other countries, and it is sometimes the 
^gency through vvhich thi^Canadian Government extends financial and material support to institaitions^and scholars in 
other countries. The Cultural Affairs Divisidn, which is divided into four sections (Programmes and Planning, Artistic 
' Exchanges, Academic and Youth Exchanges and UNESCO), has also undertaken a number of imaginative and helpful 
initiatives to support Canadian studies abroad. But it, too, has been greatly hampered by a lack of funds. Of the total 
budget of approximately $140 million for the Department of External Affairs for 1973-74, the allocation to the Cultural 
Affairs Division was only slightly more than $E million, over half^of which was already pre-committed for academic 
exchanges. The programme funds actually available to the Division to support the entire^fange of other cultural activities, 
including jiny new initiatives, was thi^ less than one million dollars. This is appreciably less than the sum provided for 
these purposes by almost every other developed country of comparable population. * 

1n addition to this comparative lack of financial resources, Canada's external cultural and academic^affairs are 
hampered by the lack of adequate procedures for consultation and co-o;dination with the many other offices and agencies 
the Federal Government that have some responsibilities in this field. These include, for example, the Canada Council, 
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the NatioiyClRWarch Council, the International Branch of the Ministry of State for Science and Technology, the 
Canadian Intern^iuxinl Development Agency« the Citt/enship Branch and other offices in the Departmeiit of the Secretary 
of State, ^id e lements in the operations of half*^a dozen other Ministries of the Federal Government. 

The interest o)[ the Provinces in educational and cultural affairs at the international leveHs also reflected in the 
activities ^f various provincial departments and agencies, and in the expanding activity of the Council of Ministers of 
Educati^o^Canada. In addition, various non-Government associations and Organizations have a special interest in external 
cultural and -academic relations, including, for example, the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC), 
Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO), the Royal Society of Canada, the Humanities Research Council, the Social 
Sciences Research Council, and a large array of learned societies. More effective procedures are required to ensurj^iegular 
and frequent consultation and co-operation with and amongst these and other bodies concerned with externj^^^ltural 
affairs. 

There is, in particular, an urgent need for more co-ordination in the planning of external cultural policy between the 
Department of External Affairs and the- Department of the Secretary of State^ which has the prime responsibility for 
domestic cultural policy at the fedtral level, (t is also essential that there be close consultation and co-ordination in the 
planning and conduct of e?^ernal cultural and academic policy with the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. 
The broadening scope of this Ministry is reflected in the new mandate of its International Branch whichVits press releases 
state, is to be 'responsible for seeing that Canada gets the greatest benefit from world scientific and technological 
resources, that Canada is adequately represented in scientific and technological^ctivities abroad and that these 
relationships are compatible with domestic and foreign policy'. 

The Department of External Affairs currently concerns itself directly with universities a^rroad in two principal ways: 
through book gifts and through the support of academic exchanges. .As noted vearlier, the De^rtment devotes more thart 
half of its*modest programme budget for cultural affairs to academic exchanges, providing some twa hundred scholarships 
, annually to foreign studehls at the post-graduate level. This support is of course reciprocated by the bbvernments of the other N 
countries involved in the exchange agreements which, in turn, provide equivalent scholarship opportunities for Canadian 
post-graduate students. Similarly, under cultural exchange agreements with various countries, there is also a programme 
funded by the Department to bring scholars from these countries to visit Canadian universities. During their stay in 
Canada, the visiting scholars give lectures ^nd direct seminars for students, faculty and the public in addition to pursuing 
their own academic interests. At the same time, Canadian scholars are invited to return similar visits to the countries 
participating in this programme. In the 1974-1975 academic year a total of $100,000 was available for this purpose, to be" 
-awarded under a cultural exchange programme administered by the Canada Council on behalf of the Department of 
External Affairs. 

From time to time, in connection with a special event such as the achievemeht of national independence or the 
inauguration of a national library, the Department of External Affairs has presented collections of Canadian books to 
foreign countries. The use made of such book gifts may Sometimes be a bit disappointing, or even bizarre. For example, • 
one such collection was kept by the recipient in a sealed glass case labelled 'independence gift', another is said to grace 
^he personal libraty of a foreign dignitary, and a third was "sen! by the Foreign Minister of the country concerned to his 
law school Alma Mater which was mystified to receive a collection of Canadian poetry and novels. Nevertheless, the idea 
has merit and most recipient countries or institutions have made good use of such book gifts. 

■ , « . 

A more systematic approach to book giving was initiated by the Department in 1971 with the introduction oT a new 
' programme under which selected national and university libraries abroad are to receive some cme hundred and fifty titles 
eath year for an experimental five-year period. It may well prove desirable to continue this programme beyond\the 
five-year period, and to'develop it further, provided that means can be found to ensure th^t the books are placed in . ^ 
institutiott^ that really do wish to make use of them. It is also essential to ensure that the books contained in such gift 
collections will be genuinely useful to their recipientjs. This has not entirely been the case to date because the book* gift 
prograhime was originally conceived as a federal purchasing programme designed primarily to aid Canadian publishers, 
rather than as a means of assisting students and schotars in other countries who .are interested in learning or teachir\g 
about Canada. Thd two purposes of the programme need not be incompatible, however, if proper care is taken in the 
V^'^'tion of the books. . ^ 
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A further book gift programme is administered in the United States by the Information Division of the Department of 
External Affairs. Under this programme 200 senior high schools each receive 100 Canadian books'for theiMibraries. 
Again, this programme has merit, despite some unresolved problems concerning the selection^ distribution and use of these 
book collections. 

In 1973-1974 the Department initiated a programme of traycLgrants to assist Canadian university proi^ssors who have 
been invited to teach for a given period of a_rnonth t^rlTyear in foreign universities.' In that year twenty-three professors 
received some assistance with their travel costs fitmi a\alal fund of $25,000. In 1974-1975 this fund was enlarged to 
S40,000. However, it still falls far short of meeting the iWeds in this field. 

The Department of External Affairs assists Canadian studras abroad in a variety of other minor ways^ some of which 
will be njted elsewhere in this chapter However, the extent ofH|s activities in support of Canadian academic and cultural 
relations abroad is still very limited and bears little relationship toS^je needs and resources of this country or to its 
international responsibilities. 

This limitet^Canadian effort is in sharp contrast to the initiative shown by other countries in the field of cultural 
relations and/in particular; in promoting knowledge of themselves through research, and teaching abroad. The United 
kingdoig, foT example, spends over $45 million each year through the British Council to foster a fuller knowledge ^nd a 
better understanding of Britain in other couVitries. The Council has offices in some eighty overseas countries and 
maintains or supports nearly two hundred reference libraries. It sponsors a wide range of .activities, including tne.teai^ing 
of English, support for English studies in general, scholarship programmes, and interchange schemes in the edu^tionai 
scientific, cuhural and professional fields. It arVanges tours in the performing arts and exhibitions of fine arts and book 
It also provides valuable assistance to many of the 25,000 scholars, students and teachers who visit Britain each Year. 
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France has perhaps the most extensive programme of external cultural and academic relations in the world. It emljtace 

a wide range of activities related to education, the\arts and technology. Substantial efforts and resources are devoteu to 

. the promotion of French-language education in other countries and to other aspects of French studies abroad. Ther^is 

generous support for a highly organised series of visiting lectureships in foreign countries. 

' i , \ ■ ; • ^ 

i ' \ ' ■ ■ ' 

The Government of the United Staites, Ipo, invests neavily ^n cultural programmes designed to promote abtoad an 

infprmed interest in- the United iStatesv Viftts, exchanges, exhi|)its, tours, book presentations, research, writing, lectures 

and conferences involving the universit^y community are Wonsored through the United States Information Service (USIS). 

The projected budget of the USIS for 1974 was in excess^of $220 million. 

♦ i ■ \ 

Within the last two years, the Goveiinment of Japaji has\giveh $1 million to each of ten universities 4n the United 
States (the University of California at Berkeley, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Hawaii, Michigan, Princeton, Stanford, the 
University of Washington at Seattle, an(^ Yale) and over one WilUpn dollars to universities in the United Kingdom as part 
of an overall programme to promote Japanese studies throughput \the world. At the same time it has encouraged Japanese 
industry to make some extraordinarily generous gifts to a nurnbery)f universities to endbw chairs and programmes in the 
United States and elsewhere abroad. Flails are now well advanci^d f^r a $r5 million Japan Institute at Harvard University, 
which will be very largely financed by fiinds from Japan. 

! 

As part of its extensive programme of external cultural and educational activities, the Government of Germany 
supports 1 16 cultural centres in sixty co{untries, including thre'e in Canada, in Qttawa, Montreal and Toronto. In contrast, 
Canada has only one fully-developed cultural centre in operation outside the country, in Paris. 

Foreign Governments and private interests outside Canada have, indeed, done more to promote Canadian studies 
abroad than has the Canadian Governme^it itself. This is particularly the case in^the United States. In that country, for 
example, the William H. Donncr Foundation of New York contributed $1 million dollars to make possible the 
establishment in 1969 of the'Center of Canadian Studies in the School of Advanced International Studies qf Johns, 
Hopkins Univershy,'htN|973 this Foundation donated a total of $754,429 to expand the study and teaching of Canadian 
affairs in the United States, including grants to support undergraduate and graduate Canadian studies programmes at five 
American universities. The establishment of th^ Canadian studies programme at the University of Rochester was assisted 
^ -by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and the programme was subsequently assisted by a substantial grant from, the 
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Carnegie Corporation. In 1974 the United States Office of Education provided nnanctal assistance to Duke University to . 
support research and teaching on Canada. Moreover, within Canada itself American sources have also often been iKiore 
receptive to appeals for support for Canadian studies than Canadian Governments and private donors have been. 

# 

Clearly it would be both inappropriate and unreali3tic for the Canadian Government to take upon itself the whole 
burden of initiating and Hnancing Canadian studies at universities throughout the world. Academic bodies, the universities, 
individual scholars and private donors, both within Canada and abroad, all have an important role to play. Moreover, the 
Provinces have a legitimate interest in this field. However, the Federal Government's potential role as sponsor arid catalyst 
is a broad and important one that deserves substantial development. At present there appears to be no single and effective 
point of focus for the Canadian Government's involvement in cultural relations abroad and no strong, well-funded agency 
able to assume the responsibility for ensuring suppOrf and encouragement for teaching and resejirch in Canadian studies 
outside Canada. ^ 

In short, then» submissions tDSh^ Commission on Canadian Studies argued: that the* inadequacy of Canada's 
programme of external academic liaison is a reflection of a wider problem, namely, that jCanada dogs not place any kind 
of priority upon her cultural relatipns ^with other countries; that Canada stands alone among the world's industrialized * 
nations in lacking a well-developed policy regarding her cultural relationships with foreign countries; that the mechanisms 
in Canada for conducting external Cultural and academic relations are, in the words of more than one brief, *half a 
century out of date' in terms of current international practice; that Government support for Canadian external cultural 
relations, and within these for Canadian studies abroad, has been meagrb, haphazard and arbitrary; that such support as 
has been given has often been?^ weakened by a lack of co-ordination in the planning of policy and in the implementation 
of programmes; and that there has been a regrettable failure to sustain Worth-wliilc initiativjjs and to promote new 
opportunities. The Commission concluded that there is a good deal of truth in all these assertions. 

Several of the briefs on the subject of Canadian academic links overseas made proposals for the development of a 
programme of Chairs of Canadian Studies to be established at a number of universities outside Canada. These chairs 
would provide a focus and stimulus for Canadian studies in the university and country in which they were located. They 
would also contribute indirectly to the international exchange of people and ideas. Moreover, they would contribute to 
the development of a more informed and widespread public land media interest in Canadian life and affairs. 

In general, thr briefs received by the Commission argued for the permanent endowment of a chair or chairs at specific 
universities. However, one interesting brief took a different approach, suggesting that such chairs should be established not 
on a permanently endowed basis, but for a limited period of time - perhaps for five years. In thSs way, two or three 
chairs might first be established at selected institutions where some significant interest in Canadian studies has already , 
t^een expressed. In succeeding years additional chairs could be established at other universities, also on a trial basis. In due 
course^ support for those chairs that had not been successful could be discontinued. Where the trial establishment pf these 
chairs had clearly served to generate a sustained and growing interest ^ Canadian studies, steps might be taken to endow 
them on a permanent basis. Such an approach would offer some advantages in terms of lower initial costs and greater 
room for experiment. Both this flexible approach and the more traditional approach of permanent endowment have merit, 
anc^ there is ample scope for either or both of these approaches to be followed, depending on the circumstances. 

I^he Commission believes that proposals fgr a programme to establish Chairs of Canadian Studies at selected universities 
abroad should receive increased encouragement and support from the Department of External Affairs, in cooperation 
with Bther interested departments and agencies of Government. The private sector in Canada an(} abroad should also be 
.actively encouraged, to provide some support for Chairs of Canadian Studies outside this country. Similarly, there is 
scope and need for support from Canadian private and Governmental sources for a whole range of less elaborate activities 
in Canadian studies at univcfrsities abroad. Help could usefully be extended to assist selected universities to initiate,' or to 
develop further, programmes, courses, research or events in the Canadian studies field. 

Canada's cultural relations abroad have been severely neglected, in spite of the fact that cultural links can provide one 
of the most enduring and influential forms of association between nationjs. Canada has, for example, bilateral cultural 
agreements with only five countries: prance, belgium, Brazil, Italy and the )b.S.S.R. A counting up of fuch agreements is 
of course, not always ^he most effective^ way to measure the priority that a country places upon its external 
^ Jural relations. Some countries prefer informal to formal arrangements, and many cultural exchanges and activities take 
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place, therefore, without bilateral agreements. Nonetheless, a senior member of Canada's Foreign Service suggested to the 
Commission that: 

By and large, if a country wishes to take seriously its cultural relations with another country nowadays, it tries to 
arrange a formal agreement with that country which will spell out and make binding one another'^ obligations. If a 
country does not wish to engage in significant cultural exchanges with another country, it normally tries to leave 
matters as informal as possible. 

Similarly, in 1974 Canada had Cultural Officers, or Attaches, in only seven cities abroad: Brussels, London, Mexico, 
New York, Paris, Peking and Washington. In other centres Canada's cultural affairs are usually the responsibility of junior 
officials who are already burdened with other duties that almost invariably are assigned a higher priority. Obviously, the 
extent of interest in this country's affairs will vary considerably around the world according to such factors as proximity 
to Canada, the existence of historic ties and the general level of awareness resulting from artistic, cultural and economic 
exchange. Much more can be.dJne, however, to extend this level of general interest. 

As a result of its enquiries, the Commission reached the em^hatiC<;onclusion that we in Canada are not doing enough 
to make the country better known abroad, or to encourage opportunities jfi other countries for those who wish to study 
Canada. Canada does very little to impress upon others that ours is a land of immense interest and relevance ^nd that our 
achievements and potential in countless fields meet the highest world standards. As one of Canada's most senior diplomat^ 
expressed it to the Commission; 

Unlike almost^every other country, we just do opt believe in prorpoting ourselves abroad, and^we have really little 
appreciation of the importance' of telling the world about ourselves and about what we are doing. For example, in 
the field of adult education, Canada is perhaps- the most advanced in the world. But, when- people come across any 
booklet printed about our programmes, they automatically assupie' it jis American. Similarly,! have seen numerous 
instances where foreign newspapers have repoited foreign aid from the Ifnited^States, France, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and other countries, say, in the case of disasters, but there have been no references to Canada, even though 
our contributions in these cases have been substantial. It's simply that we haven't made a pc^int of let^g people 
know about them, while other countries have certainly let the world know about the^s. 

■ i 

This failure may be directly related to the apparent reluctance of the Canadian Government to become givolved in 
cultural matters, particularly in its overseas affairs. This hesitancy has been variously attributed to constitutional 
considarations, to the- presumed and often real political risks involved and to the failure of successive Governments to « 
appreciate the value to Canada of developing strong cultural ties with other countries. A more basic explanation, hoM^ever, 
may simply be that this is one aspect of national development that has not yet achieved a condition of maturity. In \ 
general, external culturfil relations are seen as peripheral by Government and thik view is shared by large sections of the 
public and by many C^^nadian politicians. Such indifference to external cultural (promotion may have been understandable 
in the past; but as the country's cultural and intellectual respurces have become sjignificant, this indifference becomes a 
matter for criticism rather than for complacent acceptance. \ . 

The low level of financial support provided to the Public Affairs Bureau of the Department of External Affairs, and 
within it to the Cultural Affairs and Information Divisions, for cultural affairs and academic liaison abroad is thus a 
source of continuing concern. Even the limited budget made' available for these purboses may be among the first to suffer 
in those years m which the Department faces pressure to cut back on its expenditures. Often, too, because of pressures 
militating against the support of cultural affairs, the Government finds it easier not to take desirable initiative;s in this 
field or to take them in the guise of trade and commerce activities or foreign aid programmes, rather than to act 
confidently in the form 6f appropriate cultural programmes. ' • **=te 

A further consequence of the low pridrity now given to external cultural affairs should be remarked upon. This is the 
effect of departmental priorities on hiring and career advancement. The current situation in , External Affairs tends ta 
d isgpu rage individual members of the Department from developing an interest and competence in the field of cultural 
affairs and from making a career in^cultural posts in the Canadian Foreign Service. The view was expressed to the 
Commission on more than one occasion that advancement in Canada's Foreign Service is generally slower in the cultural 
field than in, for example, the economic or political fields. Most heads of mission, naturally, see their duties as being ^ 
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essentially political, that is, explaining Government policy to foreigners and interpreting events in the host country for the 
Canadian Government. Son^e of them, however, have carried on cultural and academic relations very effectively on an 
** informal basis reflecting their personal interest in this area and an awareness of its importance. Canada owes a great debt 
to these individuals for their service and initiative. But there is a lingering suspicion amongst many of our Foreign Service 
Officers that such personal contributions are not particularly appreciated or adequately rewarded. In confirmation of this 
view, they point to the lack of sustained encouragement and support from Ottawa for staff activities in the cultural field. 

Like many of the countries with which it is dealing, Canada needs amongst its Foreign Service Officers some who are 
professionals in the area of cultural affairs. It is no longer adequate, as is still often being done, to assign the 
responsibility for cultural matters to junior members of the staff, to be coped with, as best they^can on top of their other 
duties. Nor, given the increasing scope and complexity of national and international cultural affairs, is it adequate any 
longer simply to assign various people to work in this field for a limited period of time on a rotational basis. There is a 
clear need for the Department of External Affairs to be recruiting and training some Foreign Service Officers for a full 
career in the cultural area. Beyond this, the Department will then need to extend to such people the support and the 
recognition in* terms of their career prospects that their important contribution to Canada's cxfcrnal affairs can merit* 

In^dition to developing within its own ranks staff member§ with professional expertise in cultural affairs, the ' » 
. Department might usefully consider calling upon professionals in the Canadian academic and cultural community outside 
External Affairs to serve for periods of time in positions where it would be helpful to have their knowledge, experience, 
and point of view. It has been traditional for the Foreign Services of France, Britain, the United States and India, for 
example, to draw upon their academic and broader cultural communities for this purpose. For example. Professor Charles 
Ritcheson, formerly Lovell Professor of British History at the University of Southern California, was appoiijted Cultural 
Attache at tjie American Embassy in London. His predecessors in that post have included Cleanth Brooks, the literary 
critic, .and Allan Nevins, the historian. , : 

The Massey Commission concluded twenty -five ^ears ago that Tor- good or ill, information and cultural matters are 
now becoming more and more an essential part of foreign policy* and that 'Canada, in* this respect, is out of step with the 
rest of the world*. It observed that 'in this important national activity Canada has fallen behind other democratic countries 
including some wHh smaller populations and much more limited resources'. Unfortunately, these same comments are 
substantially true today. Despite the thoughtful recommendations of the Massey Commission, a low priority and very 
limited resources have been devoted to the cultural dimensions of our country's external affairs. Although some useful 
steps have been taken in this field, there is still a great gap between what is being done and the needs and opportunities 
§( the\situation. There is still a basic failure to reeOgnize the importance of external cultural policy and to provide 
adequately for its support. 

The time has come, indeed is past due, for Canada to take a new approach to the cultural aspects of its international 
relations. The new approach should recognize, among other things, that Canada has much to offer the world in cultural 
iJr matters; that out country is coming of age culturally; that more and more countries show interest in knowing about what 
is going 01(1 here: and that Canada does benefit from dollars spent on external cultural promotion. This new approach will 
'involve providing a respectable budget for external cultural affairs and enlarging the scope of our country's activity in this 
field. It will require the creation of effective procedures pnd mechanisms for consultation amongst all the agencies, private 
and Governmental, that are concerned with culture, and it wiil require the development of real working relationships 
between the^n. It should involve a new and more forthcoming approach to public relations, both at home and abroad, and 
a willingness^^to adopt a higher profiie in such matters, one that can be^seen and judged both by Canadians and by others. 

It has become apparent, too, that new structures, as well as new attitudes, are needed in support of Canada's cultural 
relations abroaVl. The Commission studied carefully the agencies in this field that have been established by bther countries, 
including the.British CounciJ, the Direction Generale des Affaires'Cultureiies et Techniques of France and the United States 
Information l^gtyice. However, each of these agencies h^s developed from circumstances, and often from imperial traditions, 
that are foreign to contemporary Canadian experience. While there is much to be learned from their operation, no one of 
them is entirely satisfactory as ^ model for Canada to adopt. 

O ^ ' ■ " 

£ j^l^fn terms of si ructure, what is requiredmore than anything' else is a rationalization of Canada's efforts in this field. The 

" . ■ ■ 254 . ' • ' \ - 
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new approach must» of course, centre upon the essential responsibility for external affairs of the Department of External 
Affairs. But it must be based upon closer co-operation and consultation between that Department and the numerous 
other departments and agencies active in cultural matters at the federal level, as well as with appropriate provincial 
departments, and agencies. It is essential that there be such consultation and co-operation both in tha planning of policy 
and in the administration of programmes. In this process, the Department should not hesitate to draw more heavily upon 
the special knowledge and expertise available in the Canadian scholarly and cultural community. 

In order to open the* door to this wider process of consultation and co-operation, the planning and administration of 
Cultural aj:tivities within the Department of External Affairs will need to become more flexible and to some degree more 
independent of traditional departmental-considerations. The divisions within the Department that are responsible for 
external cultural affairs must be strengthened, not only to enable them to discharge enlarged responsibilities but also to 
ensure that they ^constitute a sufficiently strong presence that this important aspect of external affairs wilPnot be 
relegated^to an ancillary or peripheral position. 

For the same reasons it would also be useful to consolidate the responsibility for external cultural affairs under one . 
division of the Department. The present division of such responsibilitfes be(ween several divisions of the Pepartrnent 
makes it difficuh, even for keenly interested members of the public, to know what is in fact being done or not done and 
who is responsible for what. If it is difficult for Canadians to fathom such a fragmented operation, it irho wonder that it 
is a total mystery, to the cultural communities in other countries. Fragmentation^^ responsibilities also renders mpre 
difficult the process of consultation ajid^^o.-operatioh about external cultural matter^with other Governmental and pnva'te* 
bodies. The obvious step now would appear to be to broaden the scope of \he Cultural Affairs Division and to develop it 
as a major section of the Department. * 

To help initiate this new approach to exterrial cultural relations, the Commission recommends the formation of an 
independent Advisory Council for Externar Academic and Cultural Affairs, consisting of private citizens, to assist the 
Department in plan^^Tng academic and cultural programmes external to Canada. The* Council should also have associate 
members repre,scnting the various departpients^and agencies of the Federal Government involved in cultural and 
educational affairs^aomad including, in addition to the Department of External Affairs, representatives of the Department 
of the Secretary of State, the International Branch of the Ministry of State for Science and Technology, the Canada 
Couficil. the National Research Council, and the Medical Research Council. In addition, arrangements should be made to 
ensure appropriate liaison between the Advisory Council ^nd provincial departments and agencies. 

The Advisory Council should, at regular intervals, review, assess^ and make recommendations about the whole ran^e of 
Government programmes relating to external cultural affairs. It should make proposals for new programmes and help to 
. co-ordinate the operation of existing ones. It should report publicly each year upon its activities, findings and 
recorrmiendations. - * ^ y 

The development of a strong programme of external cultural activities, commensurate with the needs and resourixes of 
this country, will require a substantial increase in financial expenditures. A realistic annual budget for the cultural affairs 
programme of the Department of Externiil Affairs would be at least five times the current level of support for these 
activities; or approximately fifteen million dollars at the present time. The prograjiime budget for external academic and 
cultural affairs should be reviewed^each year by the Advisory Council, as well as by the Department, to ensure that it is 
adequate to meet the growing needs and opportunities in this important area of Canada's external relations. 

Such developments within the Department of External Affairs must be accompanied by appropriate developments^ in 
other agencies of Government and in the independent and voluntary organizations that are also concerned with external 
academic and cultural affairs. In this connection the Commission commends the work that the International Programmes 
and Awards Divisions of the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada have been doing in assisting the Canadian' 
Government with the negotiation of agreements with foreign countries concerning academic equivalences, awards and 
exchanges, and in helping to administer the exchanges and awards which are provided for in these agreements. This has 
become a major responsibility for the AUCC and the Commission recommends that a foreign awards section should r^ow 
be created within the Association's Awards Division to deal with this large and growing aspect of its work. The AUCC is 
Q providing an important public service in handling these matters for the Canadian Government and the full costs of this 
pD l/^iervice should be met by an annual grant from the Department of External Affairs. ^ 
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Recent proposals by the Government havq left the future role of the Canada Council somewhat uncertain. In thapast 
the Council has provided valuable assistance with many and varied activities relating to Canada's external cultural and 
academic affairs. If the Canada* Council is to continue to provide assistance with these matters, in whatever new role it 
may be cast, the Commission recommends that it give consideration to establishing a special section or division with 
speciHc responsibility for this aspect of its work,. 

The Commission would also like to pay tribute to the very useful work that is being done, on a very limited budget, 
by the Canadian Commission for UNESCO. In keeping with the mandate of UNESCO from the United Nations ^to 
advance the mutual knowledge and Ttnderstanding of peoples by encouraging co-operation, among the nations in all * 
branches of intellectual activity', the Canadian Commission for UNESCO sponsors many practical activities-that 4ink 
Canadian studies with international thiiiking on similar subjects. Such activities are in a variety of fields, ammrg them 
communications research, linguistic diversity and cultural pluralism, interi^tional liaison and exchange in t)»e natural 
sciences, architectural heritage, and developments in education. Yet the total annual budget made available by the 

• Canadian Government to the Canadian Commission for UNESCO for this valuable work is still appreciably less than that 

, provided to;theit national UNESCO. Commissions by the Governments of many of the other developed countries. The 4 
Commission on Canadian Studies believes that the quality and worth of the work of the Canadian UNESCO Commission 

• merits increased support and therefore recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and 
Cultural Affairs review the programme and budget needs of the UNESCO Commission in oriier to recommend to the 
Canadian Government ipore adequate support for its work. 

The Royal Society of Canada, the Social Sciences Research Council, tfie^Humanities Research Council and a number of 
the other learned societies and associations in Canada have recently been giving consideration to their appropriate role in 
maintaining and developing academic relations abroad. Manjuof the -learned societies are active in fostering liaison and 
co-operative endeavours with scholars and academic institutions in other countries. The Commission recommends that the 
proposed Advisory Council forSB^ternal Academic and Cultural Affairs encourage and assist the learned societies in any 
way possible in reviewing their interest in external academic affairs, and that the Advisory Council and the learned 
societies together. examine ways in which the societies might play a fuller part in the planning and implementation of 
^Canadian external academic and cultural policy. " 

Fiaally,* the Commission on Canadian Studies >^ishes to repojrt that throughout its work it received a stejtdy stream of 
inquiries from people and organizations abro&d who are interested in Canadian studies. These inquiries came from 
individual scholars, from academic institutions and associations, from potential donors and even from Governroents. The 
Commission received requests, for example, for inforniafioh abo)ut what is being done in Canada, and by whom and 
where, in various fields of teaching and research abou/this country. It was frequently asked to assist in planning Canadian 
studies programmes or courses or to suggest the nan/e^f CarWdian scholars who might be willing to give this help. Other 
requests were related to the problems of planning a|nd anPQnging for library purchases/ of Canadian materials. However, the 
most common request was simply to ask if the Cor|imission could put the inquirer ^n touch with a Canadian scholar, 
having a common academic interest, with whom he 

The number and scope of, these inquiries demonstrated to the C^oTrmiissionf^early and forcibly, that Canada needs to 
be doing much more than it has been doing to provide information and advice about Canadian studies to interested 
people and organizations in other countries. 

The strengthening of the academic and cultural affairs operation of the Department of External Affairs recommended 
^by the Commission should help to meet this need. So, also, shoiild the proposed development of the foreign awards ' 
section of the Awards Division of the AU(*(*. However, the need might best be met by an active Association for Canadian 
Studies in Canada to which many of these inquiries could properljf be referred. The, Commission therefore recommends 
that^the Department of External Affairs consult with the recently formed Association for Canadian Studies to see in*what 
ways the Association and the Department might work together in responding to requests from abroad for academic 
information and assistance about Canadian studies. It further recommends that the Department extend to the Association 
^^»appropriale assistance to enable it to provide this service to interested scholars and institutions: in other countries. ^ 

^ 256 ' 
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Canadian Studies Abroad: A ^ Survey 

It is now appropriate to review separately the progress that has been made in developing Canadian studies in each of some 
forty countries. The Commission wishes to stress that the following discussion is not intended to be an exhaustive 
inventory of Canadian studies abroad. The limited time and /-esources available prevented the Commission from 
undertaking such a study. Instead, what-follows is intended to provide a fairly comprehensive>a^rview of the type of 
activities taking place in Canadian studies outside Canada and of some of the obstacles hinderingWogress in this field. 

Canadian Studies in the United States 

Canada, as continental neighbour, ally and principal trading partner of the United States, might be expected to be a 
subject of some considerable interest in that country. And, indeed, the Commission found that Canadian studies are as 
well developed in the United States as in any other country abroad: However, despite the importance of Canada to the 
United States in mat-ters of trade, defence, tourism, investment, eaergy^y^the environment and so many other areas of 
public policy, Americans probably know less about Canada in an informed acaderilic sense than they do about virtually 
any other Western nation. • 

Both Canadian and American observers have commented at various times upon this situation. The report of a group of 
United States congressmen, under the chairmanship of Mr Stanley R. Tupper, declared blundy in 1965 that *the greatest 
single deterrent to a new maturity in the United States-Canadian affairs is an appalling ignorance about Canada in 
America'. More than a decade earlier, the Massey Commission expressed the same concern with gentle felichy, observing 
thht ignorance of Canada in other countries is very widespread', and that 'most striking of all is the ignorance of Canada 
'among the people of 'our nearest neighbour, whose unfamiliarity with our affairs is equalled only by their friendliness'. 
Numerous briefs and representations to the Commission on Canadian Studies, including many from American citizens 
interested in Canadian studies or from Canadian scholars resident in the United States, ct)mmented to like effect upon- • 
this situation, although often in a more sharply pointed way. One Canadian scholar with long teaching experience in the 
United States, for example, stated flatly his own conclusion that 'knowledgeable Americans - by this I mean acacfemics, 
men in public life^ men of letters are in th€ great majority convinced that Canada has no identity of any consequence 
apart from that which it derives from the United States. More than that, such Americans are, in my experience, 
determined that Canada shall not have any fcOther identity'. ^ 

Marcel Cadieux, the Canadian Ambassador to the United States, addressed., thfs issue in his remarks to the. Rotary Club 
of Seattle on l^) September 1973: 

... there is a question whether in^ie United States educational system as a whole, given the importance of Canada 
to the United States, from Aop to bottom, adequate provision is made for the study of Canada, of Canada-United 
States relations. Leaders in this country will not be able to make appropriate readings of the Canadian scene unless 
research is adequate and unless a body of informed public and media opiniqn has been developed. JThis is not a 
decision which we Canadimis can make. But we can. draw attention to the dangers for the mutual understanding 
betvyeen our two-countries of the present underdeveloped state of organized education as to Canada in the United 
States. . ' ^ 

The Commission agrees with this assessment and would go beyond it to suggest that we can, as well, do much more than 
we have so far been doing, as a country and as individuals, to encourage programmes- ahd to propose measures that may 
contribute to , the development of a knowledge of Canada in the United States. The lack of.knowledge of Canada and 
^Canadian, affairs in the United States cannot fairiy be blamed upon Americans alone. It represents as well a failure on the 
part of Canada to project itself and to encourage and support teaching and research about our country in the United 
States. y 

The lack of adequate provision for the study of Canada in American universities may be attributed in some measure to 
the prevalent assumption that Canada is essentially the same as the United States and that, therefore, no separate 
scholarly treatment of this countrj^ is required for its understanding. It may be, in this way, that tl^e many features that 
^ "le two countries have in common present a difficulty in themsejlves; similarities can be .deceptive. Americans are simply 
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not sufficiently aware that, while our two countries do have much in common, our historical experiences, institutions and 
contemporary orientation are not identical. Canada's position as a distinct national, cultural and political entity is 
apparently not clearly appreciated, nor has the point been made that the study of this country could be both useful and 
intellectually challenging. 

In contrast to the limited development of Canadian studies in the United States, there has been a,vast expansion in recent 
years in American interest in other national arid area studies programmes relating to Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin America*^ and 
the Middle East. In such company Canada may, indeed, be viewed as a rather less exotic* subject for study. None the less, the 
general inattention to this country's affairs at all levels of the American educational system must be a matter of real concern 
to thoughtful Canadians. Some briefs to the Commission noted that the interests of American foreign policy have 
undoubtedly provided a substantial part of the stimulus for this expansion in area studies in the United States. With this 
fact in mind., they have then argued that the relative official and semi-official neglect" of Ca'nadian studies in that country 
should not be entirely a matter for regret. The Commission does not shar€ this view. On tjie contrary, it takes the view 
that it is absolutely vital for two countries that are involved in so complex and politically sensitive a relationship as are 
Canada ftnd the United States to have an informed understanding of the institUtionfTpoint of view and affairs of one 
another. ^ ' - 

V * ... ■ 

Fortunately, there are indications that more attention v^ill be devoted by American universities and* scholars to 
teaching and research about Canada, as Americans recognize more clearly the special and obvious importance of this 
country to the United States. It would be unfortunate, however, if this came about in- response to the exigencies of 
current economic and political pressures alone, for* there are many other valid reasons for an expansion of Canadian 
studies in the United Stafes. American scholars, in correspondence with the Commission, suggested a number of these 
reasons, .which have been well summarized by Professor Edward Miles of the University of Vermont in two articles."* He 
expressed the view that Americans should study Canada (a) for its own sake because its geography, history, government, 
people, languages, cultures and institutions are as fascinating and as varied as those of any country; (b) for the assistance 
that a study of Canada can provide in helping Americans to understand other areas of th|^ world; (c) for the opportunity 
Canada provides to American scholars for^omparative studies, for example, relating to such themes as federalism, 
immigration, economic disparity, population shifts and urban problems; (d) for the experience that Canada has gained 
. with various mt^asures now being proposed in the United States in such areas as social welfare, revenue sharing and 
Government participation in the economy, particularly in ^ansportation and in communications; and (e) for an essential 
understanding of the Canadian position in Canada-United States relations and of Canadian attitudes toward the 
exploitation and export of resources. North American security*, foreign investment and the countless other issues of 
common interest to the two countries that are potentially controversial. For these and other reasons it has been well 
argued that, from both an academic and a practical standpoint, Canadian studies merit greater attention than they have 
been receiving in the United States. 

Nor shoujd Canadians neglect the Unfted States as a subject of formal academic study. Oftjn we fail to realize the 
extent to which serioiuj scholarship in Canada has excjuded ah appropriate consideration of the United States. 
Paradoxically, while too readily accepting the study of American phenomena as part of the curriculum in Canadian 
universities, we have tended O^rlose sight of the United States itself as a distinct and foreign study, one which may be 
interpreted through Canadian experience but which cannot legitimately be substituted for it. Professor G'M. Craig has 
pointed out that, although v/e have had closer, more numerous and longer contacts with the United States than any other 
people, Canadians have not yet produced any outstanding studies of American history or society.^ Similarly, with regard 
to curriculum, it has been suggested by Claude Bissell that Canadian institutions devote inadequate attention to the study 
of the United States: ' • 

Our serious^and considered studies of American politics and culture tend to be restricted to short cori'ferences at 
which the current irritations are discussed and the current grievances voiced^ Although there have been changes in 
recent years in Canadian university curricula, giving some proper emphasis to studies in American literature, history, 
and economics, I would say that there has been*no widespread and concentrated recognition of the Canadian 
obligation to know fully and sympathetically the great nation with which we must now live in close association. I 
" know, for instance, of no first-class historical study by a Canadian scholar of an American theme.^ 

^ lowever, as Dr Bissell went^on to note, *we have, none the less, done more for American studies than you have done 
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for Canadian studies, i sometimes think that American universities with rich resources of Canadian material still prefer to 
set up institutes for the study of Tibet ra^het than for the s^udy of Canada.' ^ 

The emphasis in^American studies in Canada should be upon such studies for their own salce. Within that framework, it 
may then be helpful ^ consider the comparative aspects of American studies and the light that they can also shed on 
many important events and themes in our own society. For example, study of the Loyalists of the American Revolution 
can tell us much about one of the great founding elements of ourpountry*. Yet this is an area of study and teaching in 
which Canadians until quite recently have shown limited scholarly interest. In a similar vein, we know far too little about 
the thousands of Canadians who have taken^up residence in the Unite^ States through the years, sometimes forming 
whole and distinct communities. For instance, Canadian scholars have shown little interest in the 4,000 Acadians who 

: forcibly transported to Louisiana in 1755 or in their descendants, now numbering more than a million, who have 

retartned to this day mucji of their language and of their Acadian identity. Such suojects are an important dimension of 

<^^-*€«lftdian studies, notwithstanding the fiict that ^hey are focused primarily outside our borders. 

However important the dl^scussion of*American studies in Canada may be,/he Commission's more immediate concern 
in this section is with the stijite of Canadian studies in the United States. The Commission's. findings on this subj^tt 
indicated that, with the exception of a few major centres of interest and jaf some scattere^activity mainly at universities 
located close to the Canada-United States border, Canadian, studies^in thfe United States have really yet to develop. The 
situation has been d-escribed by Professors Dale Thomson and'-Koger Swanson in a report that, although it was compiled 
five years ago, remains the most comprehensive anp up-to-date supw of Canadian studies in the United States, a fact that 
in itself says something about this need for more intention to be devoted to the subject: 

* ' / * - 

[Canadian Studies in the United' States consist of] a widespread series of activities of varied nature and scope, with 
little co*ordiiiation, or even -communication amongst Miem. Each is largely autochthonous, in the sense that' it has 
been developed oti aji individual campus with little/outside support, and with little assistance from others working 
in the same field. Most^are inspired and maintairw^ci as somewhat artificial growths by a very limited numl)6r of- 
individuals frequently only one or two wLm some personal involvement m Canada; consequently, they cannot 
be said to have really taken root in the local/environment. Past experience suggests that when those persons leave 
. the campus for one reason or another, th&aragile plant of Canadian studies is likely to wither and die.^ 

In addition. to the low level of awareft^'in the United States of the academic value and practical importance of 
Cai]adian studies which was discussed ea there are many practical difficulties associated with instituting and sustaining 
Canadian studies programmes and couches at /\.nierican universities. Amongst them are the need for financial support, the 
need to build up library resources, the need to. plan appropriate curricula and,the need to recruit and develop qualified 
"fcachers and researchers in this fi^d. In all these areas, the Canadian Government, Canadian private donors and individual 
Canadian scholars and academic institutions have a contribution to make. Yet care must be taken- in the way irx whicb 
such help is given. Ironically, the ease with which American universities can turn to Canadian scholars who are clo^e at 
hand in Canada may sometimes have been a counter-productive factor in terms of developing Canadian studies in the 
United States. If such studies are to take root and grow in that country, they must be supported and developed over the' 
long term by home-grown American talent. ' ^ ' ' ' 

The development of full-time academic programmes in Canadian studies ip United States universities dates from the' 
middle 1950s, although there were earlier antecedents in the work of.-many individual scholars and in some programmes 
such as that conducted at St. Lawrence University (New York). For example, the Canadian Studies Programmes at the 
University of Rochester, Duke University vand Michigan State University were established in 1954/ 1955 and 1956 
'respectively. The development continued throughout the l%Os with programmes being established at a number of 
additional universities, including the University of Vermont in 1963 and the University of Maine 'at' Orono in 1968. At 
the same time, there was a signiticant development in the work being done in the Canadian studies field by individiwfl 
scholars at several other institutions. - . f 
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However, Lt was at the close of the i960s and the beginning of the present decada-that several major developments 
indicated that Canadian stCidies, altliougii still relatively neglected,' were £inding>heir place as a recognized part of the 
curriculum in American, higher education. In 1969 a million. dollar grant ftetn the William H< Donner Foundation made 
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.possible the founding of a graduate Center for Canadian Studies at the School of Advanced Interhatio\ial Studies of The 
Johns Hopkins Univererty in Washington, D£. In making the grant, the Donner Foundation requested that staff of the. 
new Center take a b;oad view of Canadian^tudies in the United States to see what other initiatives might be undertaken. 
Consequently, one of the Center's earliest activities was to surveyAsome 1,256 United States colleges and universities to 
seek infQirmatib^ about what place, if any, Canadian studies held m their curricula. On the basis of an 85 per cent return, 
the;survey indicfated that 91 per cent of these institutions offered no courses on Canada. Abput 8 per cent of the 
institutions ^hat responjJed offered one or more courses on Canadal Only 1 per cent or nine universities, had Canadian 
studies programmes. An additiofial 8 per cent offered courses described as having some Canadian content. It was also 
observed that 65 per cent of the universities with course'^s on Canada were located near the Canada-United States border. 
The survey further revealed that 473 faculty members, in 164 different institutions, had a *special interest' in Canada, but 
that most were not teaching anything on Canada. Where Canadian content courses ^ere offered, they tended to be of an 
historical nature. Few courses were available about Canadian political institutions or economics, ai^ s^ill fewer concerning 
the literaturevgeography or sociology of this country. Virtually no cqurses offered information about the sciences in 
Canada, . 

These findings .were first presented to a (conference held at Airlie House, Virginia, in A'pril 1970. Delegates from thirty 
Canadian and American universities attended, as did the then Secretary of State for Canada, Gerard Pelletier, and ' 
representatives ofthe United States Departments of State and of Healtn, Education and Welfare, as well as certain ^ 
members of Congress. Thg. Airlie House Conference took up a proposal \first advanced at an eariier conference held in 
1968 at Hobart and Williai^i Smith Colleges in Geneva, New York, and established an on-going Committee on Canadian 
Studies in the United States that was intended- to'serve as a. communication link for scholars involved in Canadian studies 
throughout the country. This, Committee, in turn, paved the way for thel'establishment a year later, at a meeting held at 
Duke University in 1971, of the Association for Canadian Studies in thelunited States (ACSUS). The Association has now 
grown to some four hundred members and it conducts an increasingly active programme designed to promote scholarly 
, interest in Canada at all levels in the United States and in all fields and aisciplines. 

/ ' <^ > " ■ ■ " 

As one of its first initiatives, the Association launched a Newsletter to report biannually upon Canadian studies in 
differejit parts of the IJjMted States. A wide variety of questioftyjekM4ng to Canada are also examined in articles that are 
mainly til e product of American scholarship. Following a period of^pid growth in size and circulation, the Newsletter 
now publishe^d as The American Review of Canadian Studied ■ - ^ 

- ■ ' . ' * ■ ■ ^ 

However, while the Association has worked hard over th^ast four years, with limited resources, to broaden the 
narrow base of Canadian studies in the United States, the present situatidtjr^is not mark*edly different from that reported 
*" in the Johns Hopkins* survey in 1969. Ahhough the sense of isolation and frustration feh by those involved in Canadian 
studies fias significantly lessened, there continues to be only a comparative smattering of activity in this field, involving a 
small percentage of the universities and colRlges of the United States. It is appropriate, however, to^no.te the considerable 
contribution be^ng made fo Canadian studies at a number olf universities, including several that have formal Canadian 
studies programme^. ' ^ 

^ J., As previously noted, the Center for Canadian Studies in the School of Advanced Intetnatiohai Studies of Johns 
Hopkins ^niveisUy was established in W69 in Washington, ,D.C. The Center has a three-fold mSndMe: graduate teaching, 
. research and the encouragement of Canadian studies in the United States. With three full-time faculty members, nicluding 
'the Director, the Center has a complement of some thirty students, of|i^orn approximately half are Canadian and halT 
^are American. Afeout half the students are working towards a mastef^^ degree and half towards a doctorate. Tlie 
curticjLilum of Jhe Center is concerned mainly with three subject ^reas: Canadian Govemment^institutions and processes:, 
th^CahacJjan ^economy, and Canadian foreign policy, with particular attention to Canada-Ui^^ted States relations. 

Duke University, in North'Carolina, has had a long-standing interest in Canadian studies as a part of the activitiesNpf 
the JCommon wealth Studies Center, which was established there in 1955. In 1973, a generous three-year grant from the 
William.H. Donner Foundation enabled the University to establish a separate Canadian Studies Program. Teaching ov 
Canada at Duke is primarily at the graduate level in economics, history, political science and socitfRjgy, but undergraduate 

rk in Canadian studies is also available in history, political science, geography and French, an^ students can take sixN 
courses on Canada to be endorsed on their diplomas. The programme attracts many students and ftach year a number 
itinguished visiting faculty come from Canada. Well-known Canadians have also participatp^d in summer or semester 
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seminars and lecture programmes. Several r>Biaxial schools aini colleges including Appalachian College, State College, * 
Davidson College, Hollins College, High Point Coil^e, NortH Carolina Central Uiliversity, the University of North Carolina, 
and the University of Virginia have associaleS themselves with Duke through library extensipn services, visiting lectures " 
and cross-registcation to f4irther an-interest in Canada. The Canadiana section of the Puke University library is on^ of the 
best in the United States ^nd it has recently been supplemented by the addition of a data bank.df stapes containing 
information on Canadian, social, economic and political affairs. To foster teaching in the field oP Canadian studies, the 
University sponsojrs a four-week summer seminar in Canada for college t^^chers from other so^utjheaster^ universities. 

3. The University .of Rochester's Canadian StudiesProgram, established in |^954 under the direction/6f Professor Mason 
Wade, offers abroad range of courses for undergraduates* as, well as a concentrated prqifAmme foi/grad(iate stud^ats 
leading'to the doctorate with an emphasis upon economics, history and politics. Spe^cial projects^t Rochester include 
intefftlisciplinary and, staff seminars, often with visiting scholars, ^s well as study visits to Can ad 

4. Clarkson College of Technobgy in Potsdam, Ne)i/York, formally established an mt^dispiplinary programme m 
Canadian, studies in 1967. It may be taken aM^^rr^joi^concentralion or in conjunction witft another major. In addition to 

egular and^^sp^ial c©urse offerings, an Integral part of the programme consists of exch^ei^with^institutions in Quebec. 

5. The geographical prbximity of the State University of New York (SUNY) at PlaAtsburglv-ha/ occasioned a 
long-standing commitment by^siuimber bfirs faculty fo the stu^y of Canadian affaii;s^M extensive undergraduate course 
offering on Canada at the UniverlT^^s^upplemented by an exchange 'programme with several Canadian universities in 
Montreal, enabling American students fromsPlattsburgh and from other campuses to study in Montreal for a 
sem(;ster. A recent two year grant from the wtfUam H. Donn'er Foundation will strengthen the University's Canadian 
Studies Program by funding opportunities forJiide{5endent study by facujty memb'ers w|io wish to develdp a Canadian , 
perspective or competence within their paitfqular disciplines. The grant will also be used to develop a set of readings in 
CanadianXstudies, to support clvppefative faculty reseafch.'^projects and to sponsor a summer workshop for public school 
teachers who wish to add^X^trfiadian content to their courses. 

6. A Cojumittee^for C^Jniidian-American Studies was Jormed at Michigajp State University in 1956 and the University has 
"Sored a wide' range of seni in aj:^ conferences and occasional publications on the^ubjiect since that time. In 1965 an 

interdisciplinafy/:ourse on Canadian-American relations was first offered. *This course, in conjunction with several regular 
and occasional courses in CanadUn history, constitutes the core of the academic programme conducted by Ijie 
Canadian-Americah Studies Committee. While no formal degree programme in Canadian studies exists at Mi(;h^an State, 
undergraduate coui^s can be assembled by interested 'students with faculty assistance so as to constitute a distinctive- 
programme in this fi^d. Emphasis'^has been placed upon work at the undergraduate and master's degree level. Inxaddition, 
several members of thVcanadian-American Studies Committee have been actively engaged ih researcji and writing \bout 
Canadian matt^w. 

7. The Canadian Studies FVogram at the University pC Vermont, established in 1963, is one of the oldest and most 
comprehensive in the United States, involving thirteen faculty members in nine d|ffere»t disci{)lines: .anthropology, 

"communication £^d theatre, economic?, English Canadian literature, French'Canadia'a lijeratyre, geography, history, 
political science artdv^cKjlogy.*Vermont . is also the only university in the United States offering an undergraduate degree 
in*Canadian Studies. ATthdugh primarily oriented towards the interdisciplinary study of Canada at the und^gfaduate level, 
several master's degrees have been awarded in recent years in the areas of French Canadian literature, geography and 
history. In addition, the'Canadian^Studies Program at' Vermont has sponsored pifblic lectures by'leading Canadian ^ 
academics and political figures, special colloquia, regional conferences, v^orkshops for teachers, ah^nnual Canadian Studies 

Xradtiate Fellowship awarde^l^ to an American student wishing to begin graduate work on. Canada in Canada, a regular 

.summer programme in Trois Rivi^res^for American teijchers and advanced undergraduates inf^Fest^d^ French and French 
Canada, and field trips for students dnd faculty to Ottawa, Quebec City, Montreal, Kingston a\d otherC^adian centres. 
The Program pioneered the summe^ institute for tciichers, as part of an effort to have Canadian\content\ncorporated in 
the pre-college curricula, with an on-campus Institute in 1967 ^and a six-week field study-lnstitute\iri I972\|iat visited 
Eastern Canada, Quebec and Ontario? 

« ' • ^ ' , , ' , ' \ ' 

8. The University of Maine^'s Ne\y England-Atlantic Provinces^Quebec Center (NEAPQ) was established^at OroiipN^ 1968 
"to^'co-ordinat^ a >yide variety of academic and research*interests in Canadian affairs within Ihe University and to prd>qotc 
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more sHudy and research on Canadian-American relations. Historical, economic and social problems common to the New 
England-Atlantic Provinces-Quebec region have been emphasized in both graduate and undergraduate studies. The Center 
has also played a leading role in establishing the Maine Council on Canadian Studies, composed of representatives of other 
branches of the University of Maine and of other educational institutions, to foster the teaching of Canadian studies iji 
the State. Other activities of the Cfnter have included an extensive inter-disciplinary summer worksl?op, the development 
of a Canadian curriculum for the use of Maine schools, several major'conferences on Canadian studies; public lectures by 
leading Canadians in a* variety of fields and the development of an extensive library and information centre. A recent 
three-year grf^nt from the William H. Donner Foundation will enable the Center to expand its work in the development of 
school classroom learning materials about Canada, including bibliographic aids, and to sponsor teacher training workshops 
in Canadian studies in the public schools of Maine. 

X 9. A Canadian and Canadian-American Studies Program was established in 1971 at Western Washington State College, 
Bellingham, in association with the Pacific Northwest Institute which serves as a depository centre for historical 
documents of the region. The. Program co-ordinates interdisciplinary courses on Canada generally and on the West Coast 
^ more Specifically. In 1974-1975 it offered a variety of undergraduate courj|^in six different academic disciplines. 

. ' 10. Thje study of Canada has long received extensive attention at Yale University, although there is,no formalized 

programme of Canadiari^studies there. (Yale has tended to oppose, on educational grounds, the creation of formalized 
programmes ds an approach to the study of any area of the world). The University offers a regular course in Canadian 
history in the graduate school, as well as a term of undergraduate work. In other fields, the. School of Law offers a 
regular course on Ihe British North America Act as an example of constitution making; attention is devoted to the 
la(iguage and culture of the native peoples of Canada; and the Canadian experience figures largely in a course on 
comparative frontiers. TJie University library has a notably strong collection of Canadian books, periodicals and other , 
materials: Interested members of the faculty are active in research and writing about Canada. 

1 1. Similarly, -although Ha^-vard University does not have a formal programme of Canadian studies, there has been a k 

• tradition of scholarly interest in Canada at that University, whii^ has been reflected in the research and writing 

• members over the years and in the development of ihc strong library collection of Canadian materials. This tradi 
seemed to reach a natural culmin^dtion with the establishment of the^William Lyon Mackenzie King Foundation lo-s«^port 

^^y^^ a Chair in Canadian Studies at Harvard in l%7. Unfortunately, however, events since the esta1)lishnient of the MacKenzie 
Kmg Chair have not fulfilled this promise.and the growth of Canadian studies at Harvard has been disappointing and 
rfratic. Indeed, no appointment was made to. the C*hair in two consecutive academic years, 1970-1971 and 1971-1972, 
ind the Chair is again vacant in 1974-1975. No real sustained pft)gramme)0f courses or research ^n Canadian studies has 
)een developed despite-the opportunities created by the establishment of the Chair and the widespread public interest 
lenerated bo^lrTnT^jKyla^ the United States. 

Thesejevents, ol non-ev|ent| at Harvard^iave Ixeen something of ,a.^et-back to Canadian studies throughout the**United 
ft States. Faiulty memVrs interested in developing Canadian studies at other universities have been puzzled and .discouraged 
by ^ije apparent failurk at Harvard to get ^iuch studies off the»ground, despite the*^ enormous advantages available for these 
purposeT^ere. University administrators dsewhere have fended to refer to thi3 situation when considering whether or not* 
to support pri>pi^)sals fAr the introduction of courses and programmes about Canada at their institutions. " 

The (V*^*itgskii^^?el^ it is important that Harvard University stoufd be encouraged to make better use of the 
^^j^ special opportunity that it has to develop a strong and worth-while programme of Canadian\studies. Means can and should 
b^ found to increase the Mackenzie King Endowment to provide the financial resources for a^roperly planned and 
sustained programme of Canadian studies, drawing upon^the remarkable library resources and human talents that are 
available at Harvard* Such a programme might include some junior appointments, as wefl as the appointment to the 
. Mackenzie King Chair, and provision for a number of graduate fellowships and for appropriate ofTice space and working 
arrangements. ' 

» • ■ 

A fuller utilization by Harvard of its opportunity to ])ecdme a significant centre for Canadian studies might usefully 
be related to the development of such studies elsewhere in the Boston area. Interest in the possibility of y»-operation in 
this field has, for example, been expressed at the Massachusetts fnstitute of Technology and at the Flet^r School of 
p^qY/^"^ Diplomacy at Tufts University. - T 
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i^Some mention must also be m^de of the grc^at interest in Canuda that was maintained for many years at Dartmouth 
College, particularly under the presidency of Dr John Sloane Dickey, Special conferences, lectures, visits, exchanges, and 

i^s in Ihe fine arts and the performing arts have all been features pf this interest. The centennial of Canadian 
ConfVleration in 1967 was designated Cantida Year at Dartmouth and marked by a yeaMong progjramme of activities, 
Howem, this lively intefest was not translated into any substantial, continuing academic programme and both the interest 
and tfie^^tivities seem now to have Jaded, ^ ^ ^ 

-5 • ' / 

In additioivHq Jhe activ ities at the foregoing institutions, there is interefst to varying degrees in Canadian studies at a 
* number of other universities, including some promising new developments, yThe Massachusetts State College System,, for ' 
example, has recently established a Council on Canadian Studies^ which proposes to explore the possibility that each 
participating college might develop a specialty in the Canadian studies fiell, Ncjjfth Ad^m^^tal^Gollege and Bridgewater 
State College are already conducting arrange of courses about Canada, TheTvlewHoyj^^^SGheeHSF at 
Syracuse University has recently received a grant from the William H. Donner FouTfflation to develop a graduate 
programme in Canadian communications studies and research. Another grant from this Foundation will allow the Center 
for Stratecic and International Studies at Georgetown University in Washington, D,C,, to sponsor a series of forums on* ^ 
contgwipbrary Canadian-American relations. Courses at the graduate and/or undergraduate levej in Canadian studies are 
offered aV^everal campuses of the University of California, at the University of Chicago » at Hendi;ix College in Arkansas, 
at. the Universit^(j)t' Illinois, at Northwestern University rfhd at the University of Virginia, 

• . ■ • • ^ . . / ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thus, a good deal is now happening in the fi^ld of Canadian studies in the United States and there has been a. steady, 
if slow, growth m the number of courses, programmes, universities and^^olars involved. However, the present extent <if 
this activity is far from meeting either the natural opportunities or the demonstrated interest in Canadian studies on the 
part of students, teachers; researchers and. the general-ptiWic. Beyond this, it is not meeting the need for greater* mutual 
knowledge and undeistanding required by the sjfecial and complex jrelationshTp between our I wo count ric^. The Prime 
Minister of Canaikf, Mr Pierre Trudeau, underlined this point m May 1974, -in his remarks at Duke University: 

-.'./■■ . ^ 

Countries as interdependent as are the United J>tates and Canada, sharing as they do an intimacy unequalted 
eisevvhcrc among sovereign states, cannot afford to be igrtorant about one another. We do ourselves 4 disservice on 
both sides o4' our long 'border when -we rely on assumption rather than fact. 

A number of obstacles and deterrents to the development of Canadian studies in the United States have already been 
noted l o thes^* must be acfded- the'apparent difficulty in readily obtaining Canadian publications a factor frequently 
reported to the Commissuin by American correspondents. Many universities and individual scholars commented upor) the 
frustrating delays experienced both in getting put on to publishers' mailing lists and, subsequently, in receiving volumes, 
ordered from Canada. Clearly, present outlets for Canadian publications in the United States and present arrangements for 
making these publications more promptly ynd readily krtown are not satisfactory. The recent establishment of an outlet 
for Caniidian publishers .m Ntevv York, through Books Canada >jyith the assistance of^the Canadian Government, is a useful 
first step in alleviating this problem. But more than that is needed. Representations to th« Commission suggested that 
there is a significant market- for Canadian publications in many parts of (he American acad^f^ic community, which is 
wailing to be tapped by Canadian publishers who \vill have the enterprise to seek it ouft. Similar representations were 
made to the Commission by institiS^iohs and schohK^iii a. dozen other countries. 



In*t^c same vein, j/c C'on yms^iyfT received many representations indicating the need, for an annotated bib|iography,«or 
bibliographies, of lexlKuTks and >)asic' reference materials to assist those who may be teaching about Canada in the schools 
of other-countries l/ should be possible for interested publishers and educators in Canada and the Canadian Government 
vork together ti/ prepare and distribute such information to those in pther countries who may be irtterested. 
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Af^?^J2ansion/)^ ('anadian studil»s in the United States will, of course, call for an increase in the financial support 
available fj)r purpose Much more coald and ought to be contributed to support such studies both'by American 
corfii)ratipfis and- by American foundations, which have jn many instances derived a portion of their wealth from Canada, 
very few bodies in either of these categories have done much to support Canadian studies in the United States, 
ndid work in this field of the' William H. Donner Foundation and the earlier efforts of the Rockefeller 
Jndation and the Ciirnegie Corporation are exceptions which have already been noted. 
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Canadian'/yiiericarV5»tiidies ought to be a two-way street, as well, in terms of Government support for the research and 
teaching that bre required to provide the knowledge and understanding uport which a satisfactory relationship between 
our two countWs must be based. Both the Canadian and the American Governments can and should do mord^to 
ejKourage and support such activ1t)^>wf{hout in any way impeding or interfering with the spirit of free inquiry. Financial 
support for Carfaflian studies was not included in the 1958 United States Gbvenmient programme that provided 
substantial funds for the development of area studies at American universities. This was largely because Canada was not 
(hen recogni/ed to be a separate and distinctive country by those responsible for planning this programme and, in^ruth, 
biHr'ause it Was not then thought to be worthy of study on academic grounds. Although the area studies grants programme 
has suice*be/»n discontinued, there are now other agencies and programmes of the United States Govcrnmeht through 
which Canadian studies might receive support (perhaps principally the Office of International Education of the 
Department qf Health, Education arid W^fare). 

The limited energies ahd very limited practical support that Canadian Goverrunent officers loca^ted in the United States, 
have been able to devote to.cultural and academic matters so far, no matter how lively might be'thefr personal interest in 
^ this field, has been an imj)ortant limiting factor in the growth of Canadian studies in the Uairtpd States'. The Co'mmission's 
inquiries indicate that few countries whh close ties with the United States devote as little time and resources as does 
Canada to the encouragement and support of teaching and research and the dissemination of essential information about 
themselves in the United Statjg. , 

It is in large measure because. of this failure by our country to support in appropriate ways initiatives in the field, of 
Canadian studies at American universities that so comparatively little is as yet being done in this field in the United 
States. Yet the scope and' need for teaching and research that will help to improve a mutual knowledge and understanding 
of our two coualries has never been greater. The Commission was told repeatedly by American scholars, by Canadian 
scholars with experience m the United Stated, and by members of the Canadian Foreign Service speaking off the record 
that some serioUs Canadian effort. Including the weir-planned application of reasonably substantial funds, will be necessary 
if there is ever to be a significant number of university-educated Americans with at least a background knowledge about 
Canada and some appreciation of the fact that there is a xljfferent country to their north, which is independent and 
distinct, with its own legitimate mterests^mTcr>pomt of view. Put bluntly,*the intellectual awareness of Canada in the 
United-States is unlikely to devejop to' any nidiningful level unless an adequate number of their future leau ; are reached 
during their university years. / . - . ' ' 

I he Commission believes that the time has come for Canada tb pilt money directly into the promotion, development 
and su[>port of Canadian studies at selected ^universities and colleges in the United States. As one of its immediate 
assignments, the Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs/which is proposed earlier in this chapter, 
should prepare proposals for a balanced, long-term programme to assist the development of Canadian studies in the 
United States A serious programme, with sufficient impact tonneet the n(?eds of th^ situation, will require expenditures 
of the order of aj least a million dollars a year Such a programme should, in turn, stimulate greater interest and support 
from private donors, including corporations and foundations, by making clear the importance attached to such studies by 
Canada. ^ X ' - « 

^ — ^ w 

^^Those planning this *t')irogramme should explore the possibilities of a wide range of activities, including support for the 
establishment of chairs, im a trial basis and/or by, initial endowment; greater support to the Association for Canadian 
Studies in the United States (the present grant to the Association from Hxternaf Affairs, now in its third year, is only 
MO.OOO). support for programmes of Canadian studies at selected universities that demonstrate af serious commitment to 
Canaditin studies (in this rei(ard. careful consideration should be given to encxjuraging and assisting some of the ncTwer, 
smaller and less spectaj:ular pi:^rammes in Canadian studies, as well as those which are already more widely known); . 
exchanges and le.search aimcil at preparing moix* Americ^an faculty' members qualified to teach in this field; a schedule of 
visiting professorships^ post-graduate scholarships: field, trips and off -campus study semesters to be held in Canada: 
assistance to universities interested in providing teacher training sessions and workshops for school teachers wishing to 
itevelop their knowledge of and competence to teach about ( anad:K a major, programme of book donations tailored to the 
requirements of Canadian studies programmes at specific institutions; support for the preparation of university and school 
textbook material, and of annotated bibliographies, about ('anada appropriate to the needs of American universities and 
schools: the preparation of teacher's kits about Canada: increased cultural activity drawing upon the visual and performing 
(^-^^ ip Canada to illustrate ami support Canadian studies in American universities and scho/ls; a more^active programme 
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of assistance for visits and gifest lectures in the Unitecf States by Canadian scholars; a prograrnme to bring American - 
scholars involved in Canadian studies on visits to Canada; support for seminars "land conferences on Canadian topjcs, 
including Canadian-American relations; assistance with curriculum planning those scholars and institutions interested in* 
initiating new courses and programmes in/'aliadian studies; sopie 'research assistance to Americati scholars working on 
Canadian subject matter. , *- ' v - 

It is in Canada's best interests to increase a knowledg^e and understanding of our country in the United States. A great 
deal could be done towards this end by a judicious e^cpenditure of effort and money to support the development of 
Canadian studies at American universities and colleges. - . . 

The United Kingdom ' . ^ ^ ' « 

♦ " ** ' 

"* ■ • ' • * 

fn a vigorous -letter to the London Times, Alastair Buchan, the Montague Burton Professor of International Rela- 
tions at Balliol College, Oxford, has commented upon the ^process of ^rift'*and *thQ( mutual provincialism' that 
seem now to characterize Anglo-Canadian relations.' He expressed the view that ^successive British governments 
have shown almost total indifference to^Canada for the past generation* and suggested that this political indifference - 
has. in turn, contributed to the neglect which fhe two countries have shown towards one another ia cultural 
matters. Professor Buchan noted that after the last comprehensive colloquium on Anglo-Canadian affairs was held in 
the 1930s a period of nearly forty years was allowed to elapse before another was convened, under, his chairman- 
ship, in 1971, and that even then it was not. possible to persuade a single senior minister .of the British tiovernment 
to participate in that gathering. He further noted thar the effort of the British CouncH in Canada was *the smallest 
for any country of comparable si/.e. let alone influence', that *no British newspaper now maintains a correspondent 
in Ottawa', and that (at the time he wrote) 'there is, no chair of Canadian studies in any British^university*. 



^ofessor.Buchan's harsh assessment iy>unfortunately, only too realistic. What should perhaps be added to it. however, 
is an acknowledgement by Canadians of,the fact that we have contributed at least aS much as have the British td" this • 
process of drift and of mutual provincialism by our own indifference%ttd by our own^faifUre to give adequate attention 
to the relations between our two countries. This has been the case in educational and cultural matters as well as in the 
other aspects of our relations with the United Kingdom, If the effort of the British Council in Canada has been *the 
smallest for any country of comparable si^e\ the effort mada by Canada's Government in the cultural field in Britain has 
been even smaller. ^ . 
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Irirpart, this siftiation may be explained by the changes in the external orientation of the two countries, each of which 
has become increasingly preoccupied, both politicall>'^and culturally, with events and pressures on their respective 
continents. In th^ case of Britain, tiie movement towards greater European unity in particular the creation of the 
European Economic Community has engaged *the attention of her politicians and academicians alike. In the case of 
Canada, there has" been an increasing preoccupation With our relationship to the United States, Yet it is this very fact, 
that both countries are subject to the moucrting pressures for good and ill of continentalism that gives increasing 
value and importance to the links and relationships between, Canada and the Unite*d Kingdom. For each country these 
relationships can be a significant help in coping with the problems involved in preserving some appropriate distinctiveness 
^ and particulatism while meeting constructively the challenges posed by the new forces of continentalism. 

* ■ . -* 

' -.To preserve and develop, in useful and contemporary terms, the historic r.elationship between Canada and Britain, it is 
essential that our two countries be well informed about one anoihe'r and that this, in turn, should make possible an 
intelligent and up-to-date>understanding of our respective "attitudes dn^ affairs. Unfortunately, however, both countries 
have taken for granted the existence of such knowledge andr understanding and' both have failed, with only some minor 
e?cceptions, to initiate the new activities and programmes that are required to. adapt a tjme-honoured relationship to 
modern circumstances. Over the years we have each assumed thai traditional ties, a common language and links of culture 
and sentiment between, the two countries insured a constantly healthy -relationship. Haying taken this for granted, both 
countries have been slow to recognize the need to foster new bilateral activities. Certainly this has been true in the 
educational field. 

In the university^ field in the United, Kingdom such courses as dealt with Carrada haye until recently been based for the 
^ rost part upon a study of the imperial link between the two c^^ountries. They have looked at Canadian history as an 
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extension of Giritish history or at Canadian literature siiTI|^ly as an aspect of British literature, rather than examining these 
subjects in their own terms and in their own complete context. What is now required is that both countries should 
examine carefully the state of their relationship and consider what new andJipestTarrangements may be needed to insure 
that each can have the opportunity of a fuller knowledge and understapding of the other. The need, in particular, for a 
re-invigorated cultural relationship should be recognized and the Canadian contribution to this could take no more useful 
form than the support and encouragement of Canadian studies amo/igst interested^'scholars and institutions in the United 
Kingdom. v 

While the level of activity in Canadian studies is presently linjited in the United Kingdom, an academic 
foundation for further development exists. Appropriate moves to build upon this foundation would be able" to draw upon 
the potentially encouraging atmosphere of general irijterfll created ttirough several centuries of co-operative association in 
many fields and through cor^tinuing immigration. Courses and fmrfs of gourses containing reference to Caniada were, in 
fact, reported to the Commission by no fewer than twcnty-foi/r universities in the United Kingdom. However, with two 
or three exceptions, such courses are not part of any coherent, overall programme of Canadian studies and often they are 
offered on only an occasional basis. 

In England courses or parts of courses concerning Canada ar\offeredJifnistory, politics, sociology and economics at^ 
half a dozen universities, including Cambridge, Durham, Essex, LOnHon, Oxford and Sheffield. As previously indicated, 
however, such courses are often designed as part of larger programmes in Commonwealth or Nor tlr American studies. This 
is true again at the University of Warwick where the introduction of Canadian courses is now planned. Few universities in 
England offer courses exclusively on Canada. One exception, though, is the University of Birmingham, where the 
Department of ^rench has offered a brief introduction to French-Canada in a first-year course since 1964. A final-year 
course in French-Canadian studl^ is also included ih the department's curriculum. A related cotirse on the development 
of French in Canada is part of a programme in dialect studies at the University of Leeds. 

•o 

Leeds also offers Canadian literature studies in a third-year course on Commonwealth literature aml^nfme graduSe 
school. Leeds has a Chair in Commonweallli Literature, which each year brings to the Uniyersitu^Tsenior scholar from a 
Commonwealth country to offer a course in the literature of his or her country. Canadian lite^ture is also studied at the 
University of Hull as part of a sirfiilar programme. 

In geology and geography some teaching and research relating to Canada are conduct^ at the Universities of 
Cambridge, Exeter, Hull, London, Manchester, Nottingham, .Oxford and Southampton. The Scott Polar Research Institute 
tit Cambridge has, indeed, supported extensive studies relating to the Canadian Arctic and it merits more substantial 
suj^port from Canadian sources in developing it^ role as a pentre for co-operative research -in this importanl» field. 
Significant faculty research in economic geography, regional development and arctic studies is also being conducted at a 
number of other universities, and many individual British scholars have engaged in field work in Canada in association 
with Canadian scholars or with such agencies as the Geological Survey of Canada. Similarly, research relating to Canada is 
being conducted in connectional history and in economic and political studies at several universities and, notably, at the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies. More consideration needs to be given by bothX'anadian and British agencies to ways 
and means of encouraging and supporting such co-operative endeavours. 

In Scotland an essentially similar -pattern of interest in Canadian studies is evident in the universities. However, the 
traditionally close ties between Canada and Scotland in the field of education are reflected in somewhat more widespread 
teaching and research about Canada, although still on a very modest scale. Research relating to the geography and geology 
of Anada, fof example, has-been pursued by interested faculty members at tiie Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Saint 
Andrew^s and Strathclyde. Courses, or parts of courses, concerning Canadian history and geography are offered at the ' 
Universities of Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Saint Andrew's and Strathclyde. At Dundee some attentioi\ is given to 
Canadian history in both the undergraduate and graduate curricula. At Glasgow a new coutse on nineteenth century 
Canada is being introduced, based on a study of documents and with a special eye to the role of the Scots in this 
country. At Saii^t Andrew's interest has been expressed in the possibility of developing some specialty in Canadian studies 
arid of closer relations with one or more Canadian ^universities. At Strathclyde part of the honours course in geography is 
devoted to Canada. The substantial development of Canadian studies at Edinburgh merits special comment. 
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Vhen the University of Edinburgh formally constituted its Centre of Canadian Studies in June 1974, it became the 
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first such centre in the United Kingdom, or indeed in Europe. The establishnient of the Centre was the culmination of a 
long-standing interest in the study of Canada at the University. Courses about Canada were first introduced at Edinburgh 
in 1954 when the University invited the then Chief Geographer of Canada, Dr J. Wr«ford Watson, to come to Edinburgh ^ 
to lay the groundwork for a Program of North American Studies. Interest in Canadian studies grew steadily at the 
University. By 1973 courses relating to Canada were offered by the Departments of Comparative Constitutional Law, 
Economics, Economic History, Geography, History, and Politics./In that year a provisional Committee on Canadian 
Studies was established with representatives from these six d^partmerits. They were su\)sequently joined by representatives 
from three more Departments^ English Literature, French Literature and Scottish History. It was on the recomnjendations 
of this Committee that the University^Senate approved the creation of a Centre of Canadian Studies in 1974. 

The new Centre will organize and administer Canadian Studies in the University and provide space and facilities for 
these studies. At the undergraduate level it will arrange co'iirses to enable a student to major in Canadian studies within ^ 
the framewojrlc,pf a general BA or BSc (SOc.Sci.) degree. At the post-graduate leve;l the Centre will co-operate with the 
Program of North American SITiidies, which will continue to be responsible^for MSic^or MLitt degrees in Canadian Studies, 
and. with the individual, departments of the University which will continue to be responsible for work towards doctoral 
degrees irt this field. Thns, an extensive programme in Canadian studies has been developed at Edinl^urgh that could in 
many ways be of service to those interested in this field at^ther universities throughout the United Kingdom. 

Those interested in the development of this prpgramme at Edinburgh were assisted and endouraged By several special 
facttfrs. As already noted, one factor was the background of experience gained by the U^niVersity over a period of twenty 
years from the offering of a growing number of courses aliout (^nada. A second factor was the availability in Edinburgh 
of strong research* and teaching resources relating to Canada. The. Scottish R^cc^d Office', for example, contains a great 
deal of material dealing with Canada, including the records of business enterprijses, phurches and settlers, as well .as 
collections of family papers. The National Library of Scotland ailso contains substantial materials of interest to Canadians, 
including the Wor|dic Collection of some 35,000 items dealing with the exploration of Canada, The University itself had 
also steadily built up its collection of books, periodicals, archival materials, and maps in this field. A thrnd factor was the 
University's long association with students "coding fVom Canada to pursue^ post-graduate work and with a streaixi of 
Canadian professor^ who have held visiting lectureships ir> geograply^ for the summer term in almost every year since 
1%), A fourth important factor was the interest expressed by the Canadian ^Government in the possibility of assisting^ in 
co-operation with private donors, with the esta|>trsliment of a Chair of Canadian Studies at Edinburgh. Indeed, this 
interest and encouragement expressed through the Canadian High Commissioner, at an opportune moment, played an 
important part in the decision of the University to take the step of creating a Centre of Canadian Studies. It is an 
immediate and practical illustration of the way ii\ which timely assistance from Canadian sources can help to foster ' 
Canadian studies abroad. ^ • ^ . ' 

Several of the con.stituent colleges of the University of Wales, including Aberystwyth and Swansea, offer courses 
relating to Canada. Scholarly intccest has been expressed in the possibility of comp^irative and co-operative courses and 
research i^n sych fields as federaliipi, bilingualisnr and emigration studies. ' 



1, 



In Northern Ireland the Queen's University in Belfast offers advanced courses in constitutional law in which the * 
natdian constitution is ^examined in some depth. At the New University'of Ulster part of a course on Migrations, 
FeU^erations and Minorities is devoted to Canada. 

With just a few exceptions, Canadian studies courses in Great Britain are not supported by extensive li|>rary resources.- 
iiowever, in addition to volumes from regular acquisitions programmes, several university libraries have* received financial 
• donations or books from Canadian sources, The Agent-General tor Quebec in London has provided books and periodicals 
to the University of Birmingham to assist with its courses^on French Canada. The Ontario Government has provided 
approximately^nine thousand dollars for Canadiana collections at the Universities of Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow to 
commemorate jthe annivers;^rl<?s of the births of George Brown, Sir John A. Macdonald and William Lyon Mackenzie. 

In addition, several universities in Great Britain have established links with Canadian counterparts, but these . 
associations are not always active ones. Facility exchange programmes further contribute to academic ties between British 
Q and Canadian universities, but the relation to Canadian studies is often indirect. More direct arid substantial faculty 
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exchange arrangirjfhents designed to foster Canadian studies have been needed. A promising first step inihis direction has 
recently been taken with the establishmen^f a new Canada-United Kingdom Canadian Studies Exchange Fellowship 
Programme. Spc|nsored and funded by the Wpartment of External Affairs and administered by the AUCC in Canada and j 
by the Institutel of Commonwealth Studies in London, the programme provides the means for a yoUhg Canadian specialist 
to spend one yej^r in Britain and for a British scholar to work in Canada for the same period. While ill the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Exchunge Fellow will teach in the field of Canadian studies and advise and assist British scholars 
and institutions tllat may wish to develop'their activity in this ffeld. The British participants visiting Canada through this 
Exchange Programme will have an opportunity to extend their academic interest in and knowledge of Canada. The 



purpose of the 
teaching about 



prbgramme is thus primarily to assist with the development of a cadre of British scholars interested in 
Canada in the United Kingdom. ^ 



Many other agencies and organizations in Great Bfitain now serve as ^additional points of reference for interest in 
Canadian affairs and have potentially important roles to play in tfie development of Canadian studies. Three of these are 
part of the network of Commonwealth associations. / • 

'the Institujte of Commonwealth Studies (ICSK established as part o£^be University cff London in 1949, has already 
done . a good deal to stimulate and support interest in Canadian studies in the United Kingdorfi and .to promote closer 
personal and academic association between Canadimis and iiudentsund scholars of other Comifionwcalth countries. 
Activities include a general programme of graduate seminars, which is supported by a good working collection of 
Canadian m^aierials in tjie Institutes library. In co-operatiofi with ^le Canadian Institute of International Affairs, the ICS 
- recently organized a cplloquium on United Kingdom^ Canada relations; one outcome was ^r/ram a/ic/ CjAiac/a; Swr^^ 
Changing RJlaiionMp, a cj>Hection of papers examining many aspects of f fie relationship. The colloquium brought 
together British and Ca^ii^dian delegates for an evening's .private session whefit' the conference of the International institute 
for Strat|gii Studies was held in Canada in 1972. Similarly, the ICS arranged for Canadian academics and officials to 
meet with their British counterparts to consider recent'changesjn each country's central machinei^ of government'^ when 
the Intemaiional Political Science Association met in Montreal in 1973. As previously noted, the Institute has fostered 
research on Canadian topics, or on topics of interest to Canadians because of their comparative or connectional 
significance. It is at present mtiklrig plans for a research project relating to intergovernmental co-operation between 
Canada aiiU the Unit^cd Kingdom in science and technology which wouldrf)e conducted jointly by British and Canadian 
scholars. ■ 

-. - / . - ., " ■ / • ■ ' . ■ ^ 

In.the Coniniission's view, it would be particularly appropriate for the proposed Advisory Council on External 
AcademijL- and ( ullural Affairs to investigate ways in which the' Department of External Affairs and other Canadian 
sources Could be of assistance to the Institute of Commonwealth Studies in daveloping further it.s well-established interest 
in the Canadian studies field. * 

^ ' _ ■ ^ 

The Commonwealth Institute, which should not be confused with the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, is a cultural 
^ centre in London representing the various members of the Commonwealth. The Institute contains^audio-visiial and other 
exhibits about Canada fron? the period of European discovery and exploration to- the present. It is also available as a 
jshowplacein London fgr special exJiibits and events to display the products and achievements of Commonwealth y 
countries. However, the possibilities provided by the extensive facilities of the Commonwealth Institutje for arousing 
interest Hi Canada in British hav* itot' as yet been ftflly used by the Canadian Government of by interested Canadian . 
associations. * \ 
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A third London-based CiHiimonwcalth organization, the Association of Commonwealth Universities (ACU), has already, 
made a huge contribution over the past sixty years to the development of links, exchanges and Co-operative activity in 
almost every academic area between the universities of Canada and the United Kingdom^ Canadian universities have not 
yet, however, taken full advantage of the Association's ability to assist with the development of Canadian stifdies abroad 
through its strategic location, its experience* its highly qualified staff and the numerous important contacts tjicit it has 
built up at universities in the United Kingdom and throughout the Commonwealth. Canadian students and scholars are • 
put in touch with their counterparts in the 191 member universities in thirty Commonwealth countries through the 
rarticipation of Canadian universities in tire ACU's c6n/erences, publications%id various scholarship and fellowship 
rammes. Beyond this, however, the Association will also perform certain special functions for individual member 
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universities when requested to do so. If asked, the ACU could, for example, frequently be of help with arrangements for 
bilateral exchange programmes and with the formation of other links between Canadian universities and universities in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere in the Commonwealth interested in the development of Canadian studies. 

Two recent Canadian initiatives, also in London, should be noted. Canada House, the building on Trafalgar Square that 
was for many years th*e headquarters of the Canadian High Commissioner to, the United Kingdom, is gradually being 
transformed to handle most of the direct dealings which the High Commission has with the public. The administrative and 
official intergovernmental responsibilities of the High Commission will now, be largely conducted from another building in 
Grosvenot Square. Plans for the transformation of Canada House suggest that it may become a cultural and information 
centre, serving as a base for Canadian musical performances, art shows, museum displays, theatrical productions, film 
exhibits, bo ok dis plays and the like. Many representations to the Commission on Canadian Studies hdve underlined the 
need for just such a centre for Canadian cultural affairs in Britain, and theXommission would like to support strongly the 
idea that Canada House should be used for this purpose. Indeed, the Commission would urge that plans for the use of 
Canada House as a cultural centre should be accelerated and also broadened to include provision, for example, for library 
facilities $uch as those already available'at the Canadian cultural centre in Paris. 

Also located at Trafalgar Square is Books Canada Limited, the final subject of this aspect of the Commission's 
observations on facilities for the support of Canadian studies in Britain. This bookshop, which deals exclusively in 
Canadian books, was recently established by a number of Canadian publishers, in co-operation with the Canadian 
Government, lo promote the sale of Canadian books in England. Books Canada Limited should help to alleviate the 
difficulty in obtaining Canadian publications in Britain which many universities reported to the Commission. (Books 
Ciinada has recently requested that the Canadian Government's three-year commitment of support should be extenjled to 
five years; the Commission hopes that every effort will be made to assure the Continuing operation of this centre.) Aga 
however, as with the establishment of a. Books Canada outlet in New York City, the establishment oj^uch an outlet in 
London is only a first step, albeit an important one, to making Canaan books and publications more widely known and 
readily available throughout the United Kingdom. As in the United States, ma^ representations made to the Commission 
from scholars and institutions in the United Kingdom suggest strongly that Ihere is a significant market for C^dian . 
publications in many parts of the large British academic community waitingMo be tapped by those with the enterprise to 
seek it out. The Commission also received many representations, in Britain as it did in the United States, indicating tW 
need for annotated bibliogrifphies of textbooks and of basic reference materials to assist those who wish to begin -a study 
of Canada a^ the universities and. those who may wish to teach about Canada in the schools. 

The Commission's findings thus indicated that while formally-structured course work devoted to Canadian studies in 
the United Kingdom is presently limited, an academic foundation for their further development exists. Moreover, it is 
supported. by other positive factors including a broad general public interest, the prospect of assistance from various 
agencies, and some recent developments, it is evident from the Commission's research that there is a growing interest in 
Canada at a number of* universities in the United Kingdom and that several are exploring the possibility of initiating or 
expanding offerings relating to Canada. A letter from the Vice-Chancellor of Reading University is typical of the responses* 
that the Commission received from a good many universities in the United Kingdom: ' 

I can say that quite a number of my colleagues liave personal contacts with Canada, and 1 feel sure that what I have 
said (about the extent of Canadian studies at Reading) under-estimates^very greatly the overall interest in Canadian 
affairs, but it remains true'that this interest is not focused or buih into any firm pattern. My ^wn reaction ... is 
.that this situation is very unfortunate and that many of my coH^gu.es would welcome some encouragement to 
change it. • « * 

In many instances the interest is there; it has simply not teen given any help or encouragement. 

AVhat is now essential is that there shoulj be appropriate support, and some degree of leadership, from Cnn^fimi- 




sources that will encourage and assist the development of existing programmes and nourish interest in the p^ibility of 
introducing new courses about Canada elsewhere. In particular, firm and continDous means of communipmion amongst 
those now engaged ifi Canadian studies in the United Kingdom are required^^Some focus for the prpf^fotion of Canadian 
1 1 /^"Studies, which would help to support new university programmes with the aid' of both the Carf^dian Government and 
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private interests, is also necessary. With such needs in mind, the Commission believfs that it would be advisable to assist 
and encourage the formation of an association which would bring together those sharing an interest in Canadian studies in 
the United Kingdom.^ 

Such a,n Association for Canadian Studies in the United Kingdonf, like its counterpart in the United States, in addition 
to serving as a communications link between scholars sharing this interest throughout the United Kingdom, might develop 
a programme that would promote an informed and scholarly interest in Canada in the British universities and schools 
system. It might usefully sponsor a newsletter that could, provide information about activities in the field of Canadian 
studies in the United Kingdom and elsewhere and perhaps also contain scholarly articles of interest to the membership. 
The Association could sponsor conferences and seminars and work with other bodies ta aqrange lecture tours, visiting 
professorships, exhibits, exchanges and many other activities. Its advice could be of great assistance to governmerital 

•agencies and potential private donors in the planning and arrangemerh of support for activities in this field. In this 
connection, the Commission notes that there has long been a British Association for American Studies, and that a British 
Association for Japanese Studies was formed in 1974 to stimulate, teaching and research about Japan in the United 

^ICingdom.^ 

The formation of an Association for Canadian Studies in the United Kingdom is only one example of the immediate 
possibilities for the support of teaching and research initiatives in Canadian studies in Britain that the Commission would 
lijce to draw to the atteijtion of the Department of External Affairs and of its proposed Advisory Council on External 
Academic and Cultural Affairs. Support for courses and programmes of'study about Canada would be welcomed by many 
universities. In selected instances such support might take the form of establishing a Chair in Canadian Studies. Indeed, 
' . the work of the proposed Advisory Council should include as a high priority the planning of a programme of Chairs in 
Canadian Studies to be established at selected universities abroad, as and when such a move would be appropriate. 

Significant steps towards the establishment of the first of these Chairs in the United Kingdom have already been taken 
at the University of Edinburgh, an ancient and distinguished institution whose long-standing interest in^Canadian studies 
has already been noted. The Commission wishes to commend the Canadian Government, its High Commission in London 
and- interested members of the public in Britain and in^anada who have worked towards the creation of Chair of 
Can?i^ian Studies at Edinburgh. It would now urge the Canadian Government, working closely with the University and 
wjtli the business community in both countries, to carry through to completion the arrangements to establish and endow 
t^iis Chair. ' / ■ , 

/ The Commission urges, too, that attention now be given, to ^he possibility of creating a similar Chair in England where 
lively interest has already been showji at several institutions, including Oxford and London. The significant level of 
activity in Canadian studies which exists at both of these .universities, as well as their substantial library resources in this 
field and their continuing scholariy exchange with Canadian students and academics, could provide the basis for an 
expanded programme of research and teaching at the graduate le\)el. For this Chair, the Commission would suggest that 
consideration be given to an appointment la^sting for several years, which would provide sufficient time to permit and 
encourage the incumbent to provide leadership in the planning of a co-ordinated growth in undergraduate and graduate 
teaching relating to Canada. , 

A number of representations to the Commission also urged the^ desirability of establishing a Canadian Centre for 

Emigrant Stodies at an- apprepriate university in the United Kingdom. The Centre would provide a focus and support for 

research into the background and history of the large and continuous movements of population to Canada from the 

British Isles. Its work would facilitate an examination and assessment of the political, cultural and social significance of 

th^ migrations. Similar suggestions have been made to the Commission about the need for cjpntres for, such studies in 

other countries and^ggions from which there have been substantial migrations to Canada, including, for ejtample, France, 

N^ltaly, Germany, the Netheriands, Scandinavia, Eastern Europe and the United States. The Commission recommends that 

the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs explore the possibility of encouraging and 

assisting the development of a number of centres at selected universities abroad for the study of population migrations to^ 

. Canada. ' , ' • 

/ , 
In reviewing the opportunities for Canadian studies in the UnitethKtripIom, some special reference .must be made to 

w^Pj^^-j very rich resources of archival materials in Britain which are related to Canada. Business f^cords, family papers, 
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Government archives and local newspapers of value to researchers in th^ Canadian studies field abound throughout the 
United Kingdom. However, their importance is still often unrecognized and they remain unused. In some instances, 
valuable records have been lost or destroyed or allowed to suffer damage through neglect. ■ ^ 

It is a matter of urgencj^ that before further records are lost or damaged, arr^gements should be maide to seek out 
•tind to catalogue archival resources relating to Canada in the United Kingdom. Steps should also be taken to ensure their 
preservation and accessibility to scholars. A small team of archivists, operating on the spot in the United Kingdom, wbuld 
more than justify the costs Involved in^ terms of permanent gain and enrichment to the fund of materials available for ^ 
future Canadian researchers. Australian Federal and State Governments have acted in concert for over a decade 'to suppprt 
such a unit for the assessment of records relating to Australia in the United Kingdom^ The Commission believes that the ^ 
approach followed by Australia might serye well as the appropriate model for a similar Canadian programme! supported 
and financed by the Federal and Provincial Governments, and conducted by the Public Archives of Canada. Staffed by 
professional archivists, and assisted by interested scholars and students in Britain, such a programiire could meet the 
urgent need for the listing and description and, in some cases, for the copying or'even acquisition of records relating to 
Canada in the United Kingdom. The limited ofrice space requirements for such a programme should be, provided by the 
Canadian High Commission in London, again following the Australian examplQ.' Further reference is mafle to this Subject 
in the chapter of this report dealing the general topic of archives and Canadian studies. , 

t/ • • • ■ 

Much can and should be done, in tl^se aad other ways, to encourage and assist the development of Canadian studies 
in the United Kingdom. There is bothjhe opportunity and the need for positive support from Canadian sources for this 
purpose and such support would be welcomed and appreciated by the growing number of.British scholars aijd institutions • 
interested in this field. ^ . 



.France 



There is a very considerable interest in Canadian affairs in the universities of France, which is already reflected 
in the growing attention that many of thtm have devoted to Canadian studies over t^ past fifteen years. This interest 
finds its natural focus in the culture aiid^history of Quebec. However, in recent years increasing attention has been-* 
directed as well to the Francophone peoples of the otWer Provinces, and in partitular to the long-established and sizable 
French-speaking communities of New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba., Indeed, developments in the universities of 
France indicate a grovving interest in a^l elements and aspects of Canadian Society. Such interest is b'oth natural and 
welcome, given the historic relationship between our fwo countries. All appropriate steps should, therefore, be taken to 
cn(?ouragc and assist those scholars and institutions in France who wish to extend a kno\^ledge and understanding of 
Canada through teaching and research. A great deal has already been done. Centres and courses on Canada have been 
devefopcd at numerous locations where support has been provideduhrough a variety^of excellent programmes and special 
arrangem'ents sponsored or supported by the French, the Canadian and the Qu^fcec Governments. Indeed, the extent of 
Canadian stuiiies in France' graphically illustrates what can be accomplished by a planned^trategy of cuitural and 
academic relations. > 
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Fer many years large numbers ort'anadian students, and in particular students from t'rench-speaking Canada, have 
attended ifniversities inTrance Tor po^t-graduate education. Ma^y more Canadians have studied French^ ther^ for shorter 
, periods. However, until relatively recently, the development of formal institutional links between French andT^nadrab'* 
universities and of courses ar\d programmes in the fidd of Canadian studies in France received little support from Qbvern- , 
mental sources. It was largely -at the initiative of individual scholars and of French-language institutions aTKKe*§arttzations in 
Canada that Canadian universities had anything at all to do with universities in France. Fortunately, ikiiversities in Quebec 
have for a long time placed some priority upon maintaining and developing their associations with int2;rested universities 
in France. In some cases, these associations began through personal friendships between a professor in Q)uebec and his 
counterpart in France. In other cases, the French and Quebec universities were brought together througlvtommon 
interests in certain disciplines. In still other cases, academic links between Quebec and France resulted frj^ long-standing 
cultural and historic links between two areas or cities. Private initiatives of this type have been numerous and they have 
made a very 'important Contribution to the scholarly and cultural relationships between Canada aird France. These early 
private initiatives have receivdd^increasing support ovef the past dozen years frohi a growing network of official 
-arrangements'lifiking the two countries in cu^JuraJ affairs. 
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The Government of Quebec has supported academic relations belween universities in Quebec and in France in a 
number of ways since the early 1960's. Quebec House, which was established to serve as a base for the Delegation 
G^nerale du Quebec in Paris, has special responsibilities for the^administration of various educational exchange % 
programmes between Quebec and France in addition to its work in the areas of culture and education, student affairs, 
press and information services, library services, tourism, immigration, science and technology, and economic affairs. In 
1965 Quebec signed an agreement with France that extends^^ a diversity of cultural, educational, scientific, and 
economic exchanges, and other activities. 

^fdian Government has also been increasingly active in supporting academic and other cultural programmes in 
France since the mid 1960s. In 1965 Canada signed a formal cultural agreement with France that created the 
emission Mixte France-Canada to negotiate and implement exchanges between the two countries in -education, 
cultureVscience and technology. The Commission's p/ojects include the administration of 150 scholarship^ for students of. 
each f«Ountry, annual exchanges of between five and twenty professors, and an exchange of scientists arranged by a 
^siib-com mission on science, which includes advisors from the National Research Council. New Brunswick, Ontarip and 
Manitoba are participating actively in the programmes that come under this general cultural agreement between the 
"Governments of Canada and France. r ■ ' 

In 1970 a Canadian Cultural Centre was founded in Paris as a relatively autonomous extension of the Canadian i 
embassy. This Centre, which is still Canada's only cultural centre abroad, seeks to promote an awareness of Canadian 
culture in Paris by exhibiting art work and films, by sponsoring concerts, colloquia and lectures, and by helping to Jaunch 
new Canadian books. In addition, the Centre has a library of some 12,000 Canadian works. It subscribes to some 200 
specialized Canadian journals and to a variety of Canadian newspapers and popular magazines. An increasingly important 
service of the Centre is the assistance and advice it provides Canadian students, artists and university faculty members in 
.France and to French citizens interested in Canada. Separate missions in Bordeaux and Mafs^eiflesTiandleTimilar aclivit^ 
in western and southern France, respectively, although the concern of these offices tends to \>e more with cultural events 
rather than educational affairs. * 

These initiatives, by both the Canadian Governmeift and the Quebec Goyernment, have done much to spark interest in 
Canada within France, especially in the past decade. The scope and im'pact of these efforts are indicated by the fact that 
last year alone 33,000 copies of National Film Board films were seen by an estimated 3.25 million pe6ple in France. 
They have also contributed to the widespread interests in Canadian books in^France and to the fact that Paris has become 
an important centre for the distribution of Canadian* publications. With the help of the Canadjan Government, Books 
Canada Limited has established a first class bookshop in Paris, Livres du Canada, vvhich seryes not only that ci^ty and the 
whole of France, but most French-speaking parts of Europe. There is in Paris, in addition,^a good Ca^nadiana' sect ion ait Fa 
Librairie dTcolc, a private retail bookshop that caters principally to students and ktticational iitstitutions. Beyond this, a 
growing number of French distributors have exchange or agency agreements witlyQuebec publishers. 

Like the United Kingdom, France possesses enormously valuable archiv^naterials relating to Canada, including church 
and Government documents, business records and family papers. Most of these have not yet been properly catalogued, or 
even listed.. Many are still unidentified and some are undoubtedly subject to the risk of deterioration or destruction. The 
valuable work done, for example, by Dr James Pritchard of Queen's University in surveying early commercial Records 
relating to New France at La Rochelle provides an indication of the importance for Canadian scholarship of the archival 
materia^ in France. It i s^ the refore, vital that France be included in the major project to search for and identify archival 
, materials abroad relating to^(^ada that the Commission recommended earlier in this chapter. 

/ In^naking this recommendation, the Commission is not in any way discounting the valuable work done since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century by the Public Archives of Canada in identifying and helping to preserve material in France^ 
of interest to Canada. However, substantially more financial resources should be mjdc-available to the Public Archives^ 
enable it to broaden and accelerate the excellent work it has been doing. 

Approximately one thousand Canadians are now studying in universities throughout France. Canada's academic 
presence is also evident at the Maison'Canadicnne, which is located amongst similar buildings serving some fifty other 
countries-.in the International City on the edge. of Paris. Built in 1924 through the generosity of Marp^in Wilson, a 
Q idian entrepreneur and hanker, the Maison Canadienne is essentially a residence with non-acadefniic facilities rather 
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than a centre for formal instruction. Although each of the fifty-odd^national Maisons or Institutes is technically owned by 
the University of Paris, individual countries are responsible for maintaining their own building. The Governments of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba have made contributions towards the upkeep of the Maison Ganadlenne and the Canadian 
Government recently provided funds for its renovation and expansion from 76 to 104 rooms. The balance of the income 
of the Maison Canadienne is derived from rent paid by student residents, which does not meet the costs of operation. 
Consequently, it faces the^)rospect of refcurring deficits, v/})^h threaten its continued existence. Last year's deficit of ' 
about fifty tho\jsand dollars was met by a special grant from the Canadian Department of External Affairs. However, 
long-term measures are. required to put the finances of the Maisbri Carmdienne on a sound footing. 

. ' • if ■ 

The Commission believes strongly^that the Maison Carfadienne is an important as^et to Canada: first, as a means of 
assisting Canadian students in France; second, as a means of fostering amongst manyj8€nadians over the years an 
understanding and appreciation of France both for itself and for its historic and cominuing relevance to Canada; and, 
third,, as a means of exposing students frcwh Frante and from many other lands to Canadian culture. For these^reasons, 
the Commission views »with some concern the recurrent financial problems which the Maison Canadienne now faces and 
the prospect, even, that it may. be forced to close because of these problems. It is essential that a way be. found to resolve 
these problems and to ensure that the Maison can continue to fulifil its useful function. Further increases in student fees 
is not the answer, as many students would be unable to afford the extra cost. Moreover, the fees at the Maison ^ 
Canadienne must' remain reasonajoly in line with the fees charged by the Maisons or national institutes maintained by i, 
other countries in the InternaUonal City, many of which have endowment income and/or a regular annual sustaining grant 
from their Government. Mosjrof the students at the Maison Canadienne are, in fact, on scholarships or bursaries from their 
Proyincial Government; the^remainder are supported by either, the Canadian Goverrmient or the French Government. 
Through the years, all tljc Provinces of Canada have bee|» well represented amongst the students living at the Maison. ' 

*>' 

The Commission v/ould therefore urge that the Department of External Affairs, with the assistance of its proposect * 
Advisory Council cxn External Academic and Cultural Affairs, explore as soon as possible with the Provinces and with 
potential private/donors ways and means of putting the finarlcesof the Maison Canadienne on a sure footing. There are 
private donor^who could be interested in such a project ~ as Mr Wilson proved by his generous gift fifty years ago. 
Moreover, iUe Provinces, with their interest and responsibilities in the fields of culture and education, have a. stake in the 
successful) pe rat ion of such an educational centre for Canadians studying abroad. • ^ 

TKere are, thus, many factors, historical and contempor^rjC institutional and individual, that have fostered the . 
wioespread and growing interest in Canadian studies iniKe universities of France. The nature and extent of this interest, 
/and the opportunity it provides for further developnrlent of a knowledge and understanding of Canada in France, may .be 
illustrated by noting some examples of the curjem activity in this acac^emic field. . 

The University of.Human Sciences (Sj;^^^^ourg) has a Chair in French Canadian Language, Literature and Civilization, 
established in 1966-1967 when Professor Luc Lacoursiere was visiting the University from Laval. Two courses were offered 
regularly in association with the CKair, one at the undergraduate and one at the post-graduate level. 



A Centre for Canadian SUmies was founded in 1970 at the University of Bordeaux in response to a growing interest oV 
» the part of both faculty and stiidents. The Centre offers a multidisciphnary programnie, primarily at the graduate level. 
Part-icular attention in ^th teaching, and research is given to Canad^by Bordeauxes Institute of Polkical Studies.'The 
University has receiy^ help in developing its Canadian studies activities from' the Delegation Generale s^i Quebec in Paris 
and from the C a n^idi an Consulate General in Bordeaux. The Centre also profits from the presence of an associate 
professor from 0uebec at the Institute of Political Studies and from its collaboration with the International School at 
Bordeaux, wh^e a number of Canadians are either teaching or studying. In addition*,, the Centre maintains close ties with 
the Centre North American Studies at tlje University of Bordeaux III, which in 1972 created a Canadian studies 
section. This sectiorv orients its research towards Canadian literature and civilization and possess^ a specialized library. 
These and ofher initiatives within the University and, more broadly, within the region make clear that Bordeaux is 
beconjung a major centre for^Canadian studies in France. 
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-/At the Uhiversity of Haute-Bretagne undergraduates may choQse up to three courses in French-Canadian studies for 
credit towards their degree. French-Canadian studies is among the options in Twentieth Century French Literature open 
> 0 students majoring in classical or modern literature. Courses in French-Canadian studies are also included amongst the 
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options open to students engaged in the comparative study of' the civihzations of the North. American continent. These 
" courses are attracting wide interest and substantial enrolments. ^ , 
^ ' ■ ■ ■ , " ■ - ' ' . • 

There has b^^n a Chair of French-Canadian literature at the University of Rennes. since 1918 and interest in this' ' 

• .subject continues to be strong at the University with close to a hundred students enrolled in- these Courses at ^he- 
undergraduate, level and others pursuing post-graduate work in this field.p; * 

The University of Paris 1 directs attention to Canada within both its prograiVime of North American studies and its instruc- 
tiqn about the Commonwealth. The University of Paris IV has a Chair of Canaciian Studies and plans are now being made to 
expand the programme conducted in conjunction with it. * 

The University of Lille has recen{|y established aCen{re for Canadian Studies which deals wi^h aspects of both French- 

• Canada and Eng!ish-Caniida?The Centre ha^s established informal Working links witlvUie. University of GueloJ^ to strengthen 
its English-Canadian literature studies. The Centre plans to develop a wide range of Canadian research pfojects, tourses and 
publications, as well as to participate in exchanges with Canadian universities. ' ^ . 

Courses pertaining t6 Canada are also offered at the Universities of Poitiers, Caen, NParseilles-Alx-en-Province, Nice, Pa' 
and Rouen an4 the list could no doubt be extended. 



In a number of instances, these universities have: established formal or informal working links with one or more Canadian 
universities to develop research projects, co.urses, publications •and exchanges. The establishment of these working links has 
been greatly assisted by the activity of such drgjfiizations as the Association des universites pajtiellement ou entierement de 
langue fran^ais (aUPELF), the AUCC and the Canada Council. With their' hdp, a two-way flow of academics between the 
FrenclyiJad Canadian universities is maintained in co-operation with I'Office na^tional de^ universites et ecoles de France, the 
-Assoc^ifliftleS angliiistes, the Association fran^aise d'dt6dts.|ior^m«Sricaines and other interested organizations in France. 
Finally, general exclpinges of students between two individual universities, such as those between McMaster University in', 
Hamjjlton and the University of B&san^on, are not infrequent. 

» ' ■ ' ■ ^ * 

As this brief 5^rvey may^suggest, much is already happening ih France in th5 field of Canadian studies. However, appropri- 
ate assistance and encouragement fro^m Ca-nadiari sources is required to strengthen existing programmes and to help initiate 
new ones at selecfed institutions. The Commission would therefore suggest that the propose^ Advisory Council for External 
Academic and Cultural Affairs undertake at oncera review of the terms and operation of the present France-Canada cultural 
agrcemeat with a vicwio strengthening CanadianVstudies in France. Specific proposals to achieve this purpose should be pre- 
pared for consideration'by the Commission M\^c France-Canada. > 

"Che Canadian CHibassy or the Canadian Cultural Centre in Paris should work with others to sponsor a conference, similar 
t0»<Uie,one that the Commission recommended for the United Kingdom, to consider the possibihty of forming an Association 
for Canadian Studies in France. Representatives of the-C<inadian Government, the Fra^nch Government, the ^j^bec Govern- 
ment, the Commission Mixte Fjoince-Canada and the Delegation G^nerale du QuebedSas well as French scholars in the field of 
Canadian studies and re present dnves of interested French universities, should be amo^lg those invited to such a conference. 

With the assistance of such an Association; tfee Department of External Affairs; in consultation with other appro{>riate 
bodies in France and Canada, should identify more fully those universities or institution in France that.have an intere^in 
Canadian studies. It should then examine ways in whicKi to encourage and support this interest. It would be useful, in this 
connection, for the Department to keep iin up-to-date dossier of all programmes of instruction and of research activities per- 
taining to Canada .in France. The Department could also be of more service in facilitating communications and working links 
between French and Canadian scholars nnd institutions. These and other activities point to the need, in Paris as elsewhere, for 
the Department of External Affairs to direct increased staff and resoffces to the cultural aspects of its work abroad, including 
academic liaison. 



Italy and the Vatican 
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Italy and the Vatican contain resources of invmense and direct significance for Canadian studies, although this fact has as yet 
b^cn little recognized. Canadian students of antiquity, of religion, of the fine arts and oftfhe Meditd'rranean world haVe,of 
O me, clear interests In the history and culture of Italy. But much may be learned as well about the rools and nature of 
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( anadia^n soctely by studying llic rich scholarly,- lilLUary.-arlislic and historical records and artifacts of the Italian peHinsula. 
rjie experience and' tradituons of the classical world, ot Christianity and of the Renaissance constitute a vital part of the 
Canadian cultural inheritance. There .can. indeedy be no full knowledge or understanding of this country without a knowledge 
and unilerslanding of its historical, religious and cult ural roots, so many of which ate to found in Italy. 

liVaddiUjjp^TTNlJieM? striing and jpervasive historical reasons for the scholarly interest of Canadians in Italy, there are an 
increasutfTnuniter of contemporary links between our two countries that merit attention by Canadian scholars' in many 
different ficadeinic /itlcls Perhaps the large and growing population of Italian ancestry m Canada is the most obvious of 
lliese. Kut other common»interest* in trade, defence, foreign policy the arts and culture provide additional areas that 
should be^^xamined in tt;rms of contemporary. Canadian studies. 

' ' ' ■■ ' •' ■ . y ^ 

IhvrbiJS, thus, both opportamty and need lor scholarly attention to Canada s roots in and ties withyMaly. both 

histori^iil^and contemporary, Ihifortunately, however, very little in the way of tangible support has been directed to this 

end ^y the Canadian government and its agenctes or by the Canadian university community. Th^ formajaon in h)72 of 

the Canadfan Soctely tor Italian Studies was a. very welcome and encouraging sign of the growing interest of Canadian 

scltwlarji in Italy and. also, oj' a new awafeness oT the impiTrtance of the It^rtian contribution to Canada. 
* . ■ * * . . ' 

AmongslThe wealth of research muteoais available in Italy of immediate interest (o Canadian scholars are documents 
and records relating to cnj|ure and \he a/ts. to tlic'early and continuing role iif the Catholic Church in Canada and to. 
social and political affairs. Valuable information on early navigation and the explpration and settlement of North America 
IS arso to be found, dating from as early .as 1 1*24 A.I). whei| the Viking settle^ients in- America petit.ioned for a bishop. 

^riie nvassivc collections of* the Vatican Library and Archwes are of central^ importance for such research. Materials of 
interest ih Canadian scholars ^Hhe Vatican are lociited in tl\ee principal research centres: the Vatican Secreb Archives, 
the Vatican Library and the Archives of the Sacred Congregation for the Lvange'li/ation of Peoples, In addition, there are 
in Rome the many anjiives of religious^orders. congregations aud societies that are or have been involved in apostolic 
work in Canada. These archives also contain extensive materials of dnect interest to Canadian scholars. 

I'nhmited access to all materials at the Vatican up to the ejid of the pontificate of Pius |x in 1878 is available to all . 
hi>na Jiih' scholars [^resenting a testunonial lettc^r fi^n) their college, university religious superior. Access to the private 
archives of the .religious orders in Rome 'is'generallv granted lollowing the presentation tif a \ci^r of recommendation 
trofi] the appropriate ambasydoi. although there are a number of potential sources*'of delay. .SirK;e the appointment of a 
Canadian ainhassadof to the Vatican in 1^)()^>.' however, it has'btcome significantly ea.sier for Canaai^an scholars- to obtain 
poniiissioM nt access proinptlv ^ 

Other rcseaich m;«ciials of interest loVanai^n scholars are to be found iirKuTrm*^^ departntbntal archives 

maintained h\ the Italian (ii>veriiment anil in regional and municipal depositories throughout Italy. There are also 
exleivMVi^aichival "tij^llectioiis irf private hands > — 

With so mucl). archival material available, in st) many ditftrpnt locations, drawn from st) many centuries and dealing 
with so many different subjects, clearly there is a need for a<Kystematic survey and iirventory of archival resources in Italy 
Iffil refe^r tt) C anada. Such an invvMitory would in itself Suggest some of the subjeet.s of Canadian interest Waiting to be 
e,\^\ined in ttsily Its existence would also greatly assist Canadian st:holars to plan their acjiviti^s with a knowledge of the 
lanjiek^and lot^ation of lesearch materials ol potential interest to their wt)r1^.H!4yisidjeration should also be given to the- 
jiossibHjlv of microfilming such materials kn lise in (^iiiada and repatriiilin^^af«e of itmnale rials that were^, 
Iransterr^^ from Catu.ida to Italy in the past. ' . \" ■' • ^ / 



1 



Igirille ( ommission huinil ahng'st no evidence *\)f Canadiag studies in Italian universities, there are several 
gcncies of (J^iWili'Mn academic mvofveinent in italvT There is a Canadimi 'School, which is a summer programhie 
Jonducted byjhe l^YnuMsity^l'' Alberta on the premises of the jkitLsh School at Rome. The Schopl- offers a valuable 
{iost'graduale resident lat^pcrience. coiu'bined with courses in the two disciplines of art and. archaeology . Inforfnal 
arrahgenienfs have enaj/^d thd Canadian Schoors two dozen students to make u.se of the facrlitiesland .resources of the 
British School since 1^)()(k" including access to a(40^)0Q,volume library. Commeneing in H)'?^, somewhat more formal 

J. 
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financial anU administrative arrangtments between Ihe .University of Alberta and the British School have been thoughl 
desirable. Recently several other Canadian universities. Including McMaster University ^nd Ihe University of British 
('olumbia, have expressed interest in a similar association with the British School. 

The Britisir School has been most generous c)veV*<t)e years in providing accommodation and assistance to students from 
throughout the ( ommonwealttvorTialt^individiial basis. In this way it has rendered a valuable service to hundleds of 
(\inadian scholars and, in doing so, has made up to some extent for the lack of a Canadian School in Rome. However, 
despite the promise of continuing British generosity, the Commission believes that it is now time for Canada tVostablish 
its own School in Rome indeed, such a development's long overdue. The importance of Rome as an international centre 
of scholarly research and communication has already been recognized by many countries that have established schools, 
academies or research centres there, including Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France. Germany, Hungary, 
J^an, the Netlicrlands. Norway. Pwland, Romania, Spain, Sweden and the United ^tijtes. 

A Canadian ScIkh)! income would provide a centre and base of operations for Canadian scholarly research al^d arj 
activity in Italy. It could also provide a valuabfe service to Italian scholars with an interest in Canada. In4eed, it 
help lo stimujate such interest <by acting as an inform^ition and reference centre about Canada and by providing ready 
opportunities for communication between Canadian and Italian siholars. ' " 

V ' 

In additiotf, the School could assist in many wi^ys with the develtepnvent ol courses or programmes of study relating to 
Canada at interested Italian universities, for example, by helping with arrangements for visiting lecturers^ by advising upon 
possible curricula arrangements aqd library acquisitic^US and by facilitating research and exchange activities, to giv« 
effective service, both \o Canadian and Italian scholars, The School should develop a library containing a strong reference 
collection on Canada and subscribe lo an appropriate rangeN^^n^dian journals and periodicals. 

The creation of a Canadian' School in Rome will require botli the acquisitiwji of suitable physical accommoilation and 
adequate financial arrangements for its continued operation. One possible locat^n for the School might be the^preserrt 
building of the Canadian Pontifical College, which was established by the Sulpicians of Montreal in 1888 as a residential 
base for- priests and seminarians studying in Italy. The building may nowNbe^mewhat larger than necessary to meet the ■ 
current rcqunements of the use for which it wa^origin'ally intended. If it wire available, this building could provide 
excellent facilities ft)r a Canadian School without the necessity of major renovations to adapt* its structure to educational 
purposes. 

i he hnancuil support needed to c-»vtablish and operate a Canadian School in Ront^ should be forthcCHtiing from a 
combination of sources, including the Canadian Ciovcrnment and its agencies and the Kfovincds of Canada. In addition, 
Canadian corporations, foundations and individuals with an interest in Italy, and ltalian\orporations, founo^tions and 
individuals with an mterest in t'atiada should be approached. 

Iir Anjunction with the establishment of a Canadian School, steps should be taken to strengthen the r^ourcesV)f the 

„ Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome and to relate the application \)f these resourcpsnTo the propo^d Canadian Schc^t^ 

The Institute, which is sometimes also called the Canadian in^undatiOn, is an Institute in name onlyHt has neither 

buildings nt\r any permanent programme or staff. It is, in fact, simply the annual interest from the residue of a fund of 

about half a million dollars that was contributed by Italy in l^).S4 in partial repayment for Canadian assistance to Italian 

civilians Jn the Secc^nd NVorld War. The balance of the fund was used by Canada to purchifSe a residence kix the Carradian 

hmbassy in Rome The payments to Canada by the Italian government were provided fo^ in a civilian relief agreement 

between the two count-rr^s signed in 1^)50. The purpose of the Institute is 'to promote exchanges and strengthen cultural 

"ties between Canada and Italy'. In practice, its activities have been limited to awarding two .or three fellowships each year 

to Canadian^ artists and scholars to pursue tli^eir interests in fields in which there are special facilities or opportunities in 

Italy. It has also providt^d some support for Canadian exiiibits and concerts from time to time. 
« * 

In, conclusion, it may be suggested that there is good jeason for planning a substantial developmenf of the facilities and 
^arrangements fo^ Canadian scliolarl^nd cilltural activity in Italy. The basis for such a devefopment now exists and a 
significant expansion of support would*bc welcom^. Very Tew developed countries have so neglected the special 
opportunities for res^rch and scholarship providqO by Italy and the vStican. It is now time to take the steps necessary to 
-^-^y^ ei up for tkis neglect. 
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Germany , * , 

The scope and depth of the aclfvities in which Ciinadjj and the Federal Repubhc of (Germany ar4? jointly ei^gaged 
under the bilateral Agrecijieirr for Scientific and Technical Co operation of 16 April h)7| are impresswe> The 
Agreement has encouraged colHlfeoration in a wide variety of scientific and technological fields, including marine geolijgy 
and geophysics, marine biology, physical and chemical oceanography, urban affairs, health care, comm^pications, and 
radio astronomy It also provides for personnel exchanges of varying lengths intended to promote research projects, 
' ct)nferences and the transfer of information about programmes and problems of mutual concern. ^ 

The Commission has also piloted with approval the existence of a number of direct academic exchange programmes 
between (ierman and Canadian universities such as the one in which McOill is presently participating Under this 
programme, Mc(hII each year receives and .supports financially two teaching assistants from (ierman universities who are 
free to study English, F-rench or (ierman while teaching in the Department of German, In turn, two McGill scholars 
speciali/iiji^in (iennan are sent overseas and supported by the German university, at which they work. 

In addition to such exchanges and to the activities conducted under the l^>7| Agreement, which contribute to a 
broader knowledge and recognition of Canadfi in (Germany, there is evidence of substantial interest in Canadian affairs in 
the curriculum of several universities in Germany , Canadian law, history and literature, in both English and French, are 
studied in various depart n\onts of the University of Munster. The University's Department of Geography* deals in some 
depth wlrtk^Quiadian topics, including: vegetation and fro/en soil formations of the Western Canadian Archipelago in a 
cotirse on plant geography; climatic and meteorological research in Baffin Island, in a course on chmatic geography; 
^ettlemel1t and economic development in Northern Labrador m a special thirteen month course; and development, 
settlement and the economy of the Canadian Arctic in a course oVi^cultural geography. Close contacts exist between 
Munster University and the (Jeologicai Department at Brock University in Ontario, which have been concjucting joint 
research on the Canadian Arctic Channel Project. ~ 



At the University of Heidelberg a wide "range of Canadian subjects is examined: government and politics, literature, ^ 
agriculture, population, cities and the national parks. At Justus Liebig University of^ Giessen, French-Canadian literature is 
studied uv^-oufses on the romance langUii45es. [he Geographical Institute at Philipps University of Marburg has pubjjshed 
papers on a variety of Canadia^i subjects and the University, which has a loiig-standmg interest in Canada, has prepared -a 
full catalogue of its extensive Canadiana collection. Albert Ltidwi^-U^iiversity of l-reiburg devotes attention Jo Caiiadi«Hi- 
litaratiifre and is planning to introduce a special course on the Canadian short story. Consideration is being given by some 
(jernuiii scholars to tlie'estabHishment ,of a "Canadian University in Furope" making use of the facilities of the LMiiversity 
of Kassel, , ' 

Ot|ier courses or parts of t^oJrses on Canada were noted by the Commission at a mitnber of gtffer universities, 
including the Fnedrich Alexander Umvmity of I-rlangen-NurembeFg, Johannes Gutenberg University of Mainz, tfie 
Fbcrhard Karl University of iubingen, the University of Cologne and^Christian Albrecht University of Kiel. 

A particular problerfi for those ibferested in Canadian studies*in Germany has been the lack of suitable teaching and ^ 
reference materials about Canada printed^ in Gfcrman, ' - 



More than'a dozen German universities and m4jiy members, of the'German acad'^mic comiTiunity have demonstrated 
'their interest in teaching and research about Canada.^ is time (hat they were given mbfeMangible evidence of Canada-s 
interest in tbeir doing so. ' *' ' ^ * \ 



Scandinavia 



The countries of Scandinavia Denmark, Finland, Iceiands Norway and Sweden have- a great deaMil* coromon 
with Cana(\a. All are northern countries with geographic and climatic conditions similar't,o those prevailing - in 'many 
parts of, Canada; they are major producers^ and fcxporters pf natural resources, food-stuffs "^nd raw materials; their 
^ extensive (fXf^Ort trade has encouragedya general familiarity 'with English and French: the sea has had a strong ^ 
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intliience their national htc\ and sTveral of thcin share with us the^roblems and opportunities posed by a 
multicultural society. For these and other reasons, we have much to leatfi from one another*s experience. 

In addition, there are both historic and contemporary associations of a special nrature between our eountfws. The 
association of what is now Canadawith the Scandinavian community dates back tg at least the year 1,000 A^^when 
Leif, the son of Bric the Red, visited our shores. There is abundant and increasing archaeological evidence that many such 
visits were made to .this country from the substantial Viking settlements in Greenland during the succeeding centuries iBfS^'^^ 
that some settlements were probably established here aS well. The imp;jct of these on the native peoples of Canada has 
yet to be fully assessed It is already clear that the Norsemen's knowledge of land afid sea ^pd winds provided the key to 
the northern route acrt>ss the Atlantic, which was eventually followed by the Basque, Italian, Portuguese, Spaffish, French 
and British explorers and fishermen who opened the way to^he permanent European settlement of Canada in the 
seventeenth century. 

These 'ancient links between Scandinavia and Canada were renew'e^by the influy/ of settlers from the Scandinavian 
lands to Canada m the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Creating extensive cultural and personalities between these 
countries and Canada These, in turn, have been a factor in the growth of trade and tourism, and in political and defence 
arrangements, in which our countries share many conmion interests. 

• u • • ■ 

There is, thus, substantial cause for an active interest in Canada in Scandinavia Jind for scholarly interest in teaching 

and research about Canada at the university level in these countries. Such interest does'exist and it offers a sound basis 

on which to encourage the building of academic programmes that will foster a fuller knowledge^and understanding of 

Canada in Scandinavia. ^ . . • / 

In Denmark Canadian literature is studied in the Commonwealth l^feratUre programnie at the University of Aarhirs Jfhe 
CanadianXjovernment has given some support to these studies with a book gr«nt and by proykling financial iissistance for 
a Commonwealth Literature Conference held at the, University in 1971, which was attended by a number ot Canadian 
authors artd scht)lars. Aarhus has expressed interest in extending its work in Canadian studies to include courses in 
Canadian history and civili/ation. I^Xk^^ is also extensive interest in Canadi^Mi studies^at the Uiyversity of Copenhagen 
where the Institut'C of Plant .An^atonty is concerned with studies of arctic Hora; the Mineralogical Museum is studying 
Canadian geological conditi.oM.s; cc^^Sfes==^«mlJ[e^ac^ch ^ conducted on the ethgography and ethnology of the Indian.pnd 
Fskimo peoples; and* the Institujie of Comparative Anatomy is cohaborating with Canadijjn scientists in marine and arctic 
studies. The University's De^ar«iK»nt of Biology shares an interest ^>vitji the University of Calgary in tlie study of^ fungi in 
ecosystems which has led to tjfe development of working relattj>fT§mps between the two^i^stitufioris. The National 

L'um in Copenhagen hJs j()-operated with the National Museum of Man in Ottawa in \ttHious projects relating to 
Canach^ii Eskimo studies sip/e tht^tifl of the fifth Thille Expedition in 1921-1924. 
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been made for further collaboration between schoTRrs in Denmark, Britain, Greenland and 
arj^tic studies. Foi ttoth political and geographical reasons. Canada m^y share with Denmcirk a 
res/arch relating to Greenland. This is reflected, for oxanaple, ia thelTesearch pursued by Dr D.P. 
University on the subject of 'Canadian;American Interest in the [iefcrice of Greenland. 1940.' 

In Finland the Un|^ersj^of TurktiN Subarctic Research Station has^^ponsor^d a series of expeditions to Canada to 
pursuirtielirworknT^ botany; It has. as w«ll. produced a study on Churchill Falls for publication in the. 

McCiill Stibun tic RcM'arch Ladoratory An^ial Report,, and has undertaken comparative research on ecological prcfblems 
in northern Canaj/ Jnd Finnish Lapli^nd. Extensive research amd thesis work on the subject of Rnnish immigration to 
C^tsida is being c/^nc acted at ^rku and at the University^jof Helsinki, wherd a course on Canadian literature has also 
h^w intrtJtlucjerd^Thc subjtct^of bilingualism and langliage Hegislationon Canada have been studied at the Swedish 
University of Ubo in the Qepartments^pf Soctologj^ and of Law. 'Research* and teaching on this subject have involved some 
n wi^h universities' and Governmenfc> agencies in' Canada and detailed reference to the work of the Rqyal 
)n Bilingualism and Biculturalisrti. Thfe University of Jyvaskyla-s Institute of General History offers 

ereiit aspect^of Canadian history. S.chools of architecture in Finland, and else.where in Scandinavia, 
St in the ways In whidi t'armdian architecture has responded to sinniiarrchallenges of climate and 
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In Icebnd no specific references to Canadian sludiesjivcre reported. However, research and Coaching activities related to 
Jceland in Canada have come to the Commission's attention. The most notable of these are found ip the University of . 
Manitoba's Icelandic studies programme^ which serves as an acknowledgement of the Province^ historic ties with that 
country., The National Museum of- Man in Ottawa is also conducting research on thelfeoject of the Canadian Icelandic 
comoiunity. , * ' ^ > , 

In NorvTay thWt has as yet been only linfiited work in the field of Canadian studies at the Universities of Beigen, Oslo 
and Trondheim. Cfccasional references to Canadian affairs were noted in some-courses in history, geography, social 
anthropoliagy^nd political science. ^ \ * * 

« 

In Sweden a Canadian studies programme^ including the preparation of a seriestof publications, was long conducted at 
the University of Upsala through, the dedicated personal intere^ pf one senior schdar. However, in general, Canada is 
dealt wilht^nly peri^erally in cou^-ses in history and geography, at the university level. A proposal for the creation of a 
pmgramme of North American studies, which will deal with Canada in some depths is now under study. This suggestion 
parallels other proposals for similar area studies. programmes relating to Eastern and Western Europe and to Japan. The 
recent report of the Swedish Committee for Internationalizing University Education has laid stress on the importance of 
internatic?hal exchanges university sl^aff and students./and has called for *a spectaTappropiian^ to strengthen the 
universities in their international activities'. • ' ^ 

O^e major area of mutual interest between^anada and the Scandinavian countries appears to be immigration or 
emigration stiidies. The Commission recommends that the Department of External Affairs, with the assistance of its 
proposed Advisory Council on External Academician Cultural Affairs, and working closely with the Department of the 
Seeretary of Stat-c, initiate discu8.sions with Scandinavian scholars and universities who are actively engaged and interested 
in emigrant studies^to explore the possibility of establiwung in Scandinavia a Centre for Studies on Scandinavian 
Emigration to Canada. Such a Centre could, in turn, help^o generate other developments in Canadian studies in that part 
of the world It could also tie in with, and usefully complement, emigrant studies relating to Canada elsewhere, for 
example, the proposed Canadian Centre for ['migrant Studies in the United Kingdom. It could, in addition, provide 
valuable support for research and teaching on ethnic studies in Canada. 

^Rcpresen tat ions to the Commission frequently expressed interest in the possibility of developing an effective, full-scale 
programme of studenfand faculty exchanges between Canadian and Scandinavian universities. It was noted, for example, 
that one such programme, through which 100 students from the University of Californfa study for a year at Uppsala in * 
Swet^n.J)^S produced substantial benefits for the two countries concerned in terms of generating scholarly interest and 
activity and opening up communica^ons between their respective academic communities. The Commission further notes 
tl>e role such exchanges could play in stimulating interest in Canadian^studies in a regiofi where the potential for an 
interest in this field is alreacK' high. It therefore recommend^ ih'dt »the Department of External Affairs, \^ith the assistance 
of Its proposed Advisory Council, initiate discussionvwtffi approprtaXe Governmentavand educitioH^t autht)rities in Canadj 
and in the Scandinavi^n couhtti|\s to proniotiJ^'substantial programme of student and fa^btfTtV^cchanges witlj'^the 
universities of Scandinavia. . ) ' . ■ ^ / 

There is. in the Commission's view, a large and as yet unfulfllled potential for co operatiori between thtf ulljversities of 
Canada and Scandinavia in both teaching and research in a wide variety of fiel^ls which would yield soiid^nelits to all 
the participating individuals^^ institutions and countries. - , , " 



The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics " . ^ 

Canada and the Soviet Union share, at least in potential, a great many common academic interests. These include, for , 
example, subjects for study arising, from a vast and shared frontier in the Arctic; from climatic* geographical and 
geological circumstan^j<*s thaV are often similar; from flora and fauna that have much in common; from the influences of 
gi^at ocean coastlines and ot^vast Inland waters and waterv^ays; from culturally, diverse populations; from past migrations 
of peoples to Canada; from trading and economic Imks; and from common concerns,?if not always common viewpoints, 
in world affairs. There is^^thus; much to be gained Jrom comparative and co-operative studies about our two countries, 
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which would link Russian and Canadian scholars and insiiiuiions. BL7ond this, it is a matter of the first importance in^ 
present world conditions that there should be the most extensive knowledge and understanding possible of Russia in 
Canada ai'id of^Canada in Russia. 

It is a matter of concern, therefore, that there do not appear to be any general programmes of Canadian studies at the 
university level in'Russia. Moreover, there are few courses at any Russian university, so far as the Commission could 
ascertain, that deal specifically with Canada. The Commission was glad K) learn, however, that at a Moscow University 
there is withui the Department of History an option in Canadian history. Within recent years, four or five students a year 
have been graduating with diplomas in this area and a number have gone on to graduate work. Elsewhere, when Canada is 
occasionally mentioned in the undergraduate curriculum, it is usually' as part of a broad survey course. Somewhat more 
attention is devoted to Canadian topics in graduate study and in the last few years ^here have been some twenty 
dissertations on Canadian topics. ' 

In research, however, rather more attention is being devoted to Canada. In the Academy of Sciences there is a Division 
of Canadian Studies of the Institute of the United States in which ten scholai;^ are now engaged in interdisciplinary 
research. The Institute has a full-time dirjector and a body, of graduate students engaged in. research pertainifig to the , 
Unfted States and Canada. The Commission was happy to learn Of a probable move to chaitge the name of the Institute 
to the Institute of the United States and Canada. , ' v 

In addition, a section of the Institute of General History of the Academy of Sciences, dealing with North America, 
includes a group of six or seven scholars working on Canadian history. The Institute oAWorld Economy and International 
Relations of the Academy of Sciences has four senior experts on Canada. The Institut^f Geography of the Academy 
also deals extensively with Canada. In the Institute of Ethnology at the Academy there are -three specialists on Canadian 
ethnic groups: ' « ^ 

*At Moscow State University and at various other universities and institutes in thf Soviet Union there are also schoifts. 
. working inQivfdually or in siiiall groups on Canadian topics. Recent Ruj^sian academic books on Canada have dealt, among 
other things, iV'ilh: new regions jn the ecom)my of an industrialized country; the geog^raphic study of Canada; 
Erench-Caiiadian literature, the problems of nationalities in Canada; the linguistic situation in Canada; and post-war 
immigration. In. the last few years some twenty.or thirty articles on Cana^J^^n topics hav^ been published in Soviet learned 
journals, " - 

In contrast to the comparative lack of academic attention to Canada iu Russia, Canadian scholars and universities are 
()irectmg substantial and growing attention to the study of the Soviet Union at both the graduate and undergraduate 
/levels and in research The l*>72l-ord I'oundation grant of SI 50,000 for a period of three years to the Centre for Russian 
and E'ast European Studies at the University ot;/roronto, for example, gave timely recognition to the importance and 
value of the WH)rk being done there. The Centre wasjhen already in its tenth year of operation and had associated wijh it 
forty-seven staff members, specializing in economics, political sc^wfcts^eography, history, Slavic languages and literatures, 
and sociology, with about seventy graduate students studying in these areas. The Slavic collection of the University of 
Toronto library now exceoJs one hundred thousand volume^. Thtj Ford Foundation grant has helped the Centre to 
support research and travel- by faailty-members and graduate students in the Soviet Unibn and Eastern Europe; to acquire 
additional, library materials in the Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Serbo-Croation, Czech, Slovak and other Slavic languages; 
and to support tlK' appointment x)f visiting professors for short terms to t]ie University departments associated with the 
(\*ntre. Earlier grants from the Canada Council mid from the Laidlaw and Donner Canadian Found'ations^,assisted various 
aspects of the Centre's work. Significant developments in Russian and East European studies have also been taking place 
at' a number of other Canadian universities, both'in teaching and in research. ' , ' ' 

T^ie Contmission would urge tjjat the proposed Advi.sory Council for External Academic anil Cultwr^il Affairs review 
these developments witTiin Canada and that it seek ways of encouraging and facilitating some broader development of 
Canadian studi*es in the Soviet Union, in consultation and co-oparation with scholars, institutions and' Government 
agencies in bolh Canada and Russia. An important first step in this' direction has already been taken by the signing of a 
General Excharige Agreemenfbetween the two countries in tjie autumn of 1^)71. In the academic field the Agreement 
O ;ently provides exchange of five researchers from^both countries for periods of up to four months, an exchange 
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of five lecturers for a period of up to ome year, and an exchange of twelve students, representing ^11 disciplines, for 
periods of up to ten months, Extensioji of-^e Agreement has led to a broad programme of co-operation and exchange in 
a range of areas, including atomic research; arctic science, resources and development; public health, medical care delivery 
systems, medical sciences: tUe humanities and the social sciences; language, Jiterature and linguistics; pedagogy, 
cinematography, the theatre, music and choreography; library materials; television and radio; sp&rts; and journalism. The 
cost of administeri^g the academic part of the programme, about S»l 25,00O,iias'^een assumed^y the Departftient of 
External Affairs. The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada is responsible; on the Department's behalf, for • 
selecting Canadian students to visit the Soviet Union, while the Canada Couqcil is responsible for placing Russian students 
in Canada and for the selection of Canadian researchers and lecturers to visit the Sovijjt -Union. An enlargement of the 
scope of this General Agreement might provide a framework acceptable to the Soviet authorities for the encouragement 
, of some Canadian studies in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

*^he Commission welcomes the establishn^ent in 1974 of an Inter-University Council on Academic. Exchanges with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe to prom.o^exchanges of faculty members and graduate students, and to foster qther forms of 
co-operation between Canadian universities and institutions of higher learning and research in the Soviet Union ;^nd' 
Eastern turope. it urges that the work of this Inter-University Council should receive the full encouragement and support 
.of the DepartmeVit of External Affairs. « , 

• \ » - 

Some Other European Countries , • 

Austria. .A course on Canadian Literature aod Civilization offered on- a trial basis by the UniveT^ity of Salzburjg in the 
winter semester of 1972-1973 wis so successful that it was again offered in the summer session of 1973. The Ui^versity 
now hopes to be able to make the course availabie on a regular basis as a part of its continuing curriculum. 

' . ■ y • " 

Assisted by a gift of books and mineral samples trom the-Can^dian Government, th/ Geological Institute of the - 
University of Vienna has included some instruction about Canada in its course on North 'American geology. The Institute 
would like to expand this aspect of the course, depending upon the availability of funds and teaching, aids. 

Belgium, Belgium and Canada havi^rlmich to learn from one another*s experience in coping with the proble'ms and 
crpporlunities of bilingualism . Yet in neither country have --the universities directed any substantial attention to teaching 
and researched rawing uporf their mutual interest in this important subject. 

In Belgium the University of Liege offers a course on French Ljterature^Oiitside France (except Belgium), which ' ^* 
devotes some attention ti\c literature of French-Canada, The University's library contains about one thousand books 
dealing with Canada in a variety of fields. * ' - 

The Conimission would urge that the proposed Advisory CourtciL for External Academic and Cultural Affairs explore 
with interested scholars, institutions and Government agencies in both Canada and Belgium ways and means to stimulate 
co-operative studies of bilingualism in the universities of the two countries. . *' 

/ . ■ ■ ' • ^ "\ " ■ • 

Czechoslovakia. Considerable attention is given to the study of Canada in the programmes of the faculties of natuiuil 
science at Cwhoslovakian'^ universities, particularly by the departments of geography.. Instruction,. however, is hampered 
by lack of library materials. 

Hungary. No Canadian studies courses as such exist in Hungarian universities, but some thought is being given to their 
' inclusion within the programme ot*^ proposed Institute of NortK American Studies. However, a number of research 

projects I'elating to Canada have beeii conducted by individual scholars or by groups" of scholars. Notable among these has 
•been the preparation of some technically advanced maps of Canada, as part of the world mapping project that was 
launched in the late I95(5s by the Soviet Union, un9er the^direction of Professor Sandor Rado, President of -the National 
Office of Lands and Mapping of the Hungarian feo^le's Republic. ' 

A growing interest in Canada is evident in literary circlo^. A recent issue of the Hungarian literaj-y magazine Writers 
, Abrgad was devoted to Canada, and Professor Alexander F^odor of McGill University has been invited lo. select some 
O anadian short stories and essays for inclusion i» this publication in the future. A bibliography of all references to (Tanada 
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rti the Hungarian language is being compiled by the translator and author Gyorgy Rado. Recent Hungarian publications on 
Canada include a volumie whosa title in translation is Skyscrapers to Iroquois by Laszlo Names and Klara Feher, and an 

^articl,e in the Spring 1973 issue of the New Hungarian Quarterly de^h with the explorations of a Hungarian visitor to 

^Newfouijdland in 1520. • 

, Ireland. None of the universities in the Republic of^ Ireland offers courses with any significant content relating directly 
to Canada. Nor. indeed/has an appropriate degree of attention yet'been devoted to the study of Ireland at most Canadian 
univcrsiUes. This situation, one o^omparafive mutual indifference in academic matters, see^fis to the Commission to be 
both regrettable and somewhat puzzling in view of the many events and factors that have involved our two countries in 
a close association over more thart^a dozen generations. These factors include our long historical association; the massive 
emigrations from Ireland to Canada; the great contribution thai has been made to the shaping of Canadian institutions, 
traditions and values by the thoughts and actions of Irishmen, both- in Ireland and in Canada; the infiuencg, in turn, of 
the Canadian political experience on Ireland; the importance of Irish drama and literature; and the current interests that 
the two countries share in such matters as trade, foreign affairs, defence and tourism. 

There are many cogent reasons'for Ireland and Canada to direct greater attention to*one j^no'tWer in jthe academic field, 
and t^^ere are significant opportunities in this field for co-operation in research, teaching and publication between scholars 
" and institutions in the two countries. The study of Irish emigration to Canada and of the impact of this great migration 
upcsui the shaping of Canadian .society, for example, provides a large area of possible co-operation between Canadian and 
Irisli universities. 

i ' . ■ ■ " 

Representations to the Commission suggested the possibility that a centre of Irish-Canadian studies, involving both 
/ teaching and research, might be set up at a university in Ireland, several of wWpli. have indicated an interest in this idea. H 
^was further suggested that other interested universities in Ireland and Canada might be invited to participate in tho^work 
of this Centre and perhiips to-be associated in its goverr^ance and support. 



The Jpmmissior^believes that tijis sug^tion has merit and recontfhends that it be examined by Ihe proposed Advisory* 
Councillor! External Academic andXulUital Affairs, in consultation- with interested scholars, universities and Government 
agencies in both Canada and Ireland. The consideration df this^oposal should be part of a general review of. possible/ 
way,s in which to encourage and assist the development of C^naafan stUdiej in Iieland a)jd of a ;nore active academic and 
cultural liaison between the twQ countries. * ^ * I 

The IVetherlands. Ttjere are no courses and only a f&w parts of courses devoted to Canada in the universities of the 
Netherlands. Moreover, little attention has been devoted to the Netheriands jn the currietil;Um of Canadian universities. 
Scholars in bojh Holland and Canada expressed to the Commission their concern at this situation, noting the scopfe fbr 
such studies that is provided-by both historical and contemporary associations between the two countrie/?. * ^ 

■ ^ 

In addition, represei^tations to the Commission expressed concern that archival materials which would be of'^inter'est to 
, Cfinsdiafv Scholars dealing,' for example, v/'iih the heavy Dutch emigration to Canada - is being lost or destroyed 
because 'of the lack of any .focused academic jnterest in this subject. 

IButch scholars have played a leading role in the development of Ajfterican studies in Europe since the war. Their 
experience and established interest in this fieiid could be of great assistance to those interested in fostering Canadian 
studies abroad. . • - , ' ^ . 



/ 



^witzerla/id. Switzerland and C^inada have much to learn, from each" other's experience in the field of linguistic and 
cultural plurality. Yet in neither country have the universities directed any "substantial attention tb teaching and research 
drawing upon their mutual interest iri this important field. ^ 



In Swilz^lrland the University of Geneva offers a course in 'Canadian Literature and Civilization as part of its 
American Studies Progranlme. The course, which deals, with both the Anglophone and Francophone cultures of Canada, has 
received support in the form of a book^gift from the Canadian Embassy.* * • " , 

Q The Commission would urge that the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs explore 
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with interested scholars, institutions and Governmenj agenwie? in both Canada and Switzerland ways and means to 
/^^^ stimulate co-Dperative studies of linguistic and CUlturarpluralism in the universities of the two countries. 

Other Countries of the Commonwealth ® 

Despite the close relationships that Canada has with other member countries of the Commonwealth, few universities in 
these countries (apart from the United Kingdom) offer pourseS Or conduct research specifically relating tp Canada. In* 
addition to many histtHicailt .political, cultural and economic associations- with all of these countries, Canada shares With 
^ each of them an interest in one or more common problems or concerns. These include such large subjects, as linguistic and 

k cultural pluralism; the adaptation and, development of parliamentary institutions; federalism; control of foreign invest* 

/ ' ment; immigration, emigration and settlement; and resoureerdevetppnterrt. There is» thus, a good deal to be learned froiVri^" 
fuller knowledge of one another's experience and there are many opportunities foj co-operation in important fields of 
study and research. The Commonwealth provides, in fact, a remarkable opportunity for co-operative, comparative and 
Connectional^ studies amongst the universities of*all its member countries.. ' . - ' , 
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A y^ety of^programmes are now operating within the Commonwealth to assist and encourage scholarly 
communication ahiJ interaction. In particular, the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan has enabfed Canadian 

dents and academics to spend a year or more in another country of the Commonv/ealth, thereby acquiring a greater 
understanding of the experiences of othcfr Commo^iwealth countries and helping to promote a knowledge of Canada 
abroad. Similar benefi^^^iiJ opportunities are, of course, provided-by this programme to students and scholars qf oth€.r 
Commonwealth countries. T4ie Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan has made a tre^mendcmsly valuable" 
contribution to the promotion of a mutual knowledge amongst the member counil|nfes. However, still greater value, could 
be. gained from the Plan by an increase Tn the number 'of scholarships and fellow^ips for which it provides. One 
illustration of the nee*d to enlarge upon the present arrangements is the fact that a senior visiting fellowship making 
possible an exchange of university staff members between Canada and Australia is^nly available about every other .year." 
The Commission therefore recommends that the proposed Advisory Council* for External Academic and Cultural Affairs 
develop proposals to broaden and strengthen the Plan by increasing both the number and'|fie current value 'of the^ 
scholarships and fellowships that it^jrovides.^ ^ 

. ^he Coi-^mission further recommends that the proposed Advisory Council examine wa^s, in which the Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan mignt^be extended i6 provide suppor^t for programmes, of study as well asfot individual 

'scholars. Alternatively, the. Advisory Council mignt wish to suggest a more active support through the Commonwealth 
Foundation for these and other .academic progikmm'es within the Commonwealth. This would, in turn, properly imply 
some increase in the Canad'iEJn support for the useful work that the Foundation has been doing. One possible example, 
which has been discussed in the* curriculum chapler of ihis'Report, of ths kind of programme of studies that might be 

- supporte'^d >rhder this arrangement would be th^ ivreation of a Canadian studies programme specially designed for 
interested foreign students and academics that wout^take^-thi^ to various universit\ips anfl!l regions of Canada. Similar ^. 

' programmes might be af ranged -in each of the countries participating in the Plan. * ° . - 

* * 

The travel and exchange awards programme of the Canada Council has also been of great assistance to scholars in the 
Canadian studies field, thougli it is not designed exclusively for this purpose. The Council has provided support for 
Canadian scholars undertaking research ^n the Commonwealth and elsewhere abroad and in several instances this Research 
has-been related to Canadian studies ot to Canadian-Commonwealth relations or comparative studies. It may no^ be 
'worth-while, however, for-the progfij^mme to be broadeneji so that it can provide funds for short lecture tours or longer 
assignments abroad by Canadians. In^practice, ♦he pKgramme now precludes the allocation of -funds for such purposes. 

The Canadian Commonwealth Exchange Committee, a standing committee^]&4Jh,e Humanities Research Council, the 
Social Science Research Council^and th^ Association of Universities and Collegd? ^^^^ commended for 

the excellent work it has been doing to promote academic exchanges het\veen>Canada and other Commonwealth 
wuntrie^. Through the personal interest and dedication of its chairman, this Coihmittee has accomplished 9 great deal ' 
despite the Very limited fiiiancjiil. resources with which it has had^to work. The great number and variety of exchanges 
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. that it has Ueen able lu arrange, working on a shoestring, iire indicative of the int^resj and still unfuifilled opportunity 
existing in this field. " ' * ^— * ** 

\ The Commonwealth University Interchange Scheme, operated by the British Council, provides travel grants to facilitate 
^visits between universitiesNn different parts of the Commonwealth. The Scheme has been o'f assistance to many 
Canadians. Yet tijere has been no Canadian contribution to help^with ks coSts. ♦ 

On 4he whole, Governmeat and^ university financiat arrangements for educational exchange between Canada and 
other'countries of the Coninionwealih, while helpful, 'are inadequate to support the number ,of academic exchanges that 
are clearly desirj^ble. Jhe Commission wQ#d suggest thatYbe proposed .Advisory Council, working cldsely with the Social : 
Sciences Research Council of Canada, the Humanities Research Council of Canada, the Asso9iation of Universities and 
Colleges of (Canada, the Canadian Association of Univeisity Teachers and other intere*sted organizations and Government 
agencies, should undertake a complete review of these arrangements. The review should^examine ways in wh^h the 
Canadian government and interested universities and bodies could give more s'ubsjtantial entquragement and support to , 
visits, exchanges and co-operative programmes of study within,the Commonwealth. Particular consideration should be 
given to the possibility that- Canada should now enter into special educational exchange ^gr^ements with one^or mor^ 
/ Commonwealth countries^ ^ ♦ • ^ " • ' 

the Commission noted with mterest, for example, the type of excjaange agreement that the^United States Government 
has with Australia, that is, the Australian-American Hdi^cation Foundation. Arising out of Itie Fulbright programme, the 
Foundation, which was established in 1%4, finarices^a* broad range of studies, faculty and student exc?ianges and related 
programmes. The Foundation is supported by annual grants of ^ 1 80,000;?t'om e^ich Government. For Canada's part, such 
arrangements inight operate very much along the lines of the Commonwealth Scholarsftip and Fellowship Plan. That is, 
^advice ^(vtiuld he providtM by tfie Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, but financial administration would 
be in the hands of a (5overnment department or agency. > / * - ' 

A review tolIu\vs ot some Canadian studie;j programmes in Commonwealth countries not described earher. 

\^Austta!ia.^ In Australia there Is a growing and lively interest in Canadian history and literature and in co-operative and 
comparative Australian^Canadian studies. But; while-ljicse subjects engage the interest pf a nupiber of Australian scholars, 
.they have not yet found expression in courses of study devoted specifically, or even substantially to Canada. At the 
AustraJriin National I'niversity^ip Canberra, courses and research relating t6 Canada hTive b^en conducted from time^to^- 
^ Mime. At-^FImders University of South Australia, Canada receives some attention in courses on.com{)arative federalism afld 
metropolitan-colonial relati^yns. At the University of Melbourne, j»()me attention is given to Cariadii in courses on " i 

con^^tutional history, law. co^npurative studies in education, ai^graphy and geology. This pattern is evident also at a^ 
numbet- of ottior unWersitfes, fncVudhng Adelaide, La Trobe,-Nfacquarie, Western Australia and Sydney. The 'nucleus for 
usdul. working collections ur Canadian studies e^ist in sevejal university*Iibraries, as well as- in the National Library in 
\. .Canberra! % ' . 

Npne the less, as one Australian Vice-Chancellor commented to the Commisston, ttiis is*'a rather arid state of affairs' 
^« vvhen one 4:onsiders the needs..and opportunities in thi^ field ■ ^ ' r/ ' * . - ' ^ 

' ■ • ■ — . ^ - ' - ■ ■ . ■ 

India. While jio courses devifted exclusively to Canada are offered b;^ the approximately ninety diversities of India, 
some general course!?' on the "Commonwealth at the graduate level containSeferences to the Canadian experience. This is 
the case in several fields mcHuding Commonwealth. history and literatu/e. f 

One of the problems working, against fhe incliision of Canadian content in the curricula of Indian Universities is>tfie 
lack of publications abcuit Canada. While* British und^inerican paperb^acks are readily available at local bookstpr^es 
(though not cheaply Indian st^dards), |t>a^^rreported to the Commission that it is almost impossible to-^tain, for 
I ^ instance, a Canadian n^I or volume of^iMfadiati* poetry. .Nor is it mUeh ea&jer to get a Canadian book^ university . 
^- libraries. Most" universities m India si^ljr.cannpt affotd k) import"^ a grjtafc n'umbef df books. Cdnseqn^ly, they are 
Urop|y (i<;pendent upon the Canod^ian Governn^ent for donations of publications relating to' this cdim try. To date. 
J^D J(^"ever, the Govertinient's effort in providing materials on Canada have, not ^een substant|ar 
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Canada, in Rh>L has done little in rectMit years to support her cultural relations with India despite the genuine interest 
that that country Rt»-4;efr§Mently shown iff developing cultural ties with ijs. jt was at the initiative of India, not Canada; 
that the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute in New Delhi was set up in l968.lDesigned to promote two-way cultural 
communicatfons and exchange between Canada and India, the Institute hasVloundered from the beginning because of the 
almost complete indifference that the Canadian Government has shown towards it. _ ^ ^ 

* Although the Institute helps a few Canadian scholars to teach.or to do research in India each year and seeks to assist 
•interested Canadian uAiversittes4o develop their collections of Indian publications, little is done from the Canadian end to 
foster the exchange of scholars and publicj^tions in the other direction. An annual summer programme on Indian studie.s 
' in Canada lias i^lso been sponsored by the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. However, no such programme is offered in 
India o"n Canadian studies. \n ihe Commission's view, the Government of Canada should now undertake to provide ah 
annual contribution to help support the work of the Institute and the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic 
and Cultural Affairs should examine ways in which to improve academic liaison between our twb countries. 

Afalaysia. While the several universities in Malaysia have no courses or programmes of study specifically about Canada, 
Canadian content is present in a number of forms. Even at the school level there lias been a good deal of interest in 

rf^ Canada and things Canadian, and texts on Canadian geographyllt the national language, bahasa Malaysia, are used. Under 
the Canadian development aid programme, assistance has been extended^to Malaysian universities, in particular to the 
University of Malaya at Kuala,,Lunipur and to the University Sains Malaysia at Penang. Moreover, many Malaysians have 
studied at Universities in Canada both under the Colombo Plan and independently; some of them have now returned to 

, positions on the staff of Malaysian universities. In addition, many Canadians have come to Malaysian universities over the 
years as visiting professors. There exists, therefore, a good, deal of inter^^t in Canada at Malaysian universities and there is 
a core of Malaysian faculty members who possess a good knowledge of Canada. To a large degree, they make use of 
Canadian examples in their teaching. * ^ 



New Zealand, Course work and research in Canadian studies are being conducted at five of New Zealancl^ 'eight 
universities. Victoria University at Wellington offers 'An optional MA course on French-Canadian literature in the 
Department of Roinance Languages, and Canad;i is also studied in the Faculty of Law and in connection witliVlar 
research. At the University ofCanterbuty three of the thirty-four main fields of study offer courses relating to (panada. 
Thercf is an active interes^r-in comparative New Zealand-Canadian stud^eTat both the undergraduate and graduate ^yels. 
At the feJniversiry ot Otago courses in both history and geography yfontain^Canadian material. At Mussey UrfWersity^Uliere-js 
reference to Canada in severaUcourses, including some in geography and psychology. At the Univei^ity of Waikato tho.' 
Canadian'cxperieuco is exanrined in courses on Titstorical geography, s^ttlem^t and regional development. At each of 
these universities and at the University of Auckland individual fac^ulty ^Ytteinbers have pursued some Canadian research 
interests. \ ' 

There is substantial interest and activity in' Canadian studies in New Zealand, and this has been encouraged^ and assisted 
^n,an effective 'manher by book gif^s from*the Canadian Government. There is a basis for the development of some 
sigivficant comparative New Zealand-C^anadian 'studies, which should be car^fijlly^examined Isy the proposed Advisory ^ 
Council on External Academic and Cultural Affairs. 
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. ' Srf Lanka, In Sri; Lanka (formerly Ceylon> legislation was enacted m 1972lto consolidate in^d one university with five ' 
constitti^int campuses the previous University of Ceylon at Colombo, the LTniversity of (^eylon at Peradeniya", two' 
Bud#rist-orient'ed universities,'and a technical college. For the foreseeable future, the new UniversFty^ Sri Lanka will, 
un^standably, be largely preoccupied witlvplanning its gejieruf undergraduate programmg^. The development of courses 
ijrt'a specialized area like Canadian studies will^be unlikely to receive much attention at this Ume. 

Ne3fcrthekss,,a foundation exists fbr the future development of some'form of Canadian studies in*Sri Lanka. A certain 
amount of interest in Canada has been aroused by the development assistance that the Canadian Inte^rnatMonal 
Development Agency has extended to Jniversities there and by the|QCcasional visits of Canacnah guest l^cturerS^The 
Canadian Government has provided several hundred volumes Covering a broad spectrum of fiekts^ in botb English and 
Ertnch, to the library of Peradeniya; these h^ve^beoi helpful in expanding the courses, offered tfiere in English ^nd 
JFrench literature. CIDA "has arranged fot a presentafion of all back volumes of the Dominion Law Reports to' the Law 
9^College, and'Canadian cases*.and Canadian constitutional law are referred to in leg^^ . ' 
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Th^ XMe^t Indies, The Commission's correspondence relating to Canadian studies in the West Indies suggests that Canada 
is not» as yet» the subject of much teaching or study in that area. The University of the West Indies, with campuses in 
Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad, serves students from the many small island countries comprising the West Indies. The 
University has consciously undertaken to give preference in hiring to West Indian professors, to integrate a high degree of 
West Indian content into the curriculum and to require students to take at least a minimum number of courses pertaining 
directly to their own region and 'country. However, such priorities need not preclude some attention to Canadian studies. 
Indeed, there are many areas of common interest, which suggests that it would be natural for .some greater degree of 
attention to be d(evoted to the stu^y of Canada in the West hrSies and oPthe West Indies in Canada. The large number of 
West Indian students who are being educated in Canada mj^t play a part in any proposal to develop such studies. 

African Countries in the Ct)ninioi(wealth , 



The problems of transportation, communications, cuhural pluralism, federalism and foreign investment are only^ a few of the' 
tfrcas of common concern that Canada shares with a number of the African countries of the Commonwealth. Many of these 
subjects might advantageously be selected for co-operative and comparative study. The Commission believes it would be 
appropriate f(^r Canada to establish two cultural centres iri Commonwealth countries in Africa, one in an eastern location and 
the other in the west.^These centres should promote continuing and close liaison between Canadian universities and the 
academic community of the African countries of the Commonwealth, in addition to providing a broader cultural service. 

Other Francophone Countries 

In addition to the preceding commentaries on France, Belgium and Switzerland, it is important to stress the value of Canadian 
academic a»d cultural relations with other countries of the Francophone community. Recent yearshave witnessed a growing 
interest in these countries in Canada that is reflected to some degree in their academic progr^mes, especially in the field of 
literature.. As in the case of Commonwealth countries, Canada li^ an opportunity to establish worth-while academic ex- 
changes and comparative studies with the Francophone countries with vyhich she shares linguistic^and cultural ties of potential 
significance. .This may be" illusXrated by a brief discussion of the current state of Canadian studies in Algeria, Haiti and Upper 
Volta. The Commission recommends that a Canadian cultural centre be established in an appropriate location to serve the 
V Francophone countries of Africa. : 

Algeria. The University of Algiers has offered a full course in French-Canadian culture since^i97 M972. The course 
reviews contemporary French-Canadian literature, emphasizing the historical development of the novel and poetry but 
iNclUding as well an examin^ion of the wider historical and sociological background. A gift of books from tlie Canadian 
Government, specifically chosen with the needs of students taking this course iri mind, has been of help. 

Jh<£ instructor who initiated this course at the Univer&ity of Algiers has now beeri'mvited to present a similar course at 
thfc University of Oran. - ^ , • ^ 

>- 

Haiti. The State University of Haiti does not at present offer any courses specifically relating to Canada. However, a 
J general interest in Canada, and garticularljd in French-speaking Canada, has been expressed by the University and there are 
' ' indications that a Canadian iriiliative to encourage and assist with the introduction of some Canadian studies at the 

University would be well received. Canadian assistance might take the form, initially, of arranging for Canadian academics 
to visit the island once or twice a year to lecture on selected aspects of Canadian society as part of Canada^s cultural and - 
inforfnation programme in Haiti. Subsequently, consideration might be given to an expan4ed programme^ * 

Upper Volta. At the Centre of Higher Education in Ouagadougou a course on French«Canadian history is taught by a , 
Canadfan professor now residing in Upper VoUa. A colleague, also a Canadian and currently Director of the Department 
of* Modern Letters, is preparing to introduce a course on Frerich^anadian authors. A gift -of books from the Government 
of Quebec has been of help with these courses. 

Latin America * 

CanUda has an opportunity to develop worthwhile academic and cruUural links, including exchanges and co-operative and 
^-'^mparative studies, with the Latin American countries with wiiich she share? the Western Hemisphere. Something of the 
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need and of the scope for such activity may be. ilhistrated by a bf ijg^^^i^w of the ^^sent state of Canadian^studies in 
some countries in Latin America. 

y. '* 

Argentina. Canada's ijiternatioiial rol^ is referred to in the diplomatic.^00! of the Faculty of Law at the Rational 
University of Rosiirio. While there ar^ few other courses relating toj^^adaj and despite the fact that Canada is/'felatively 

• little known in Argentina, there is/Considerable interest in Canaj^^t th^^'vuuiversity and professional level. Ori ^ numbeir of 
ocl-asions Argentine.imiversities expressed to Canadijan authofities^and to this Commission a di^gire to enter into an 
exchange agreement with Ca/radian u«niversities/ln thefwimission*s view such -a proposal is well worth consid^ing, TJxe 
Commission recommends that^ the Canadian CJovepment take steps to assist in the development of an exchange between 

^universities in Canada that have Latin Americ^itstudies programmes and Argentine universities that have an interest in 
Canadian studies, S^di a dev4^pmeot wouia b^ culturally valuable to both countries and would be concrete evidence of^. 
Canada's increasing interes^t a^ iai^olyement' in Latin America, specifically in Argentina^Representations to the 
Commission i^wica^ed that many J^tors, including a strong university ^system, an historic link with Britain and. the nature * 

• of her geo^apli-y and cKmate^^ggest that Argentina would be an appropriate country with which Canada might develop" 
cultural relations. 

Brazil. The conmrimkations that tfte Comfnissi^n had with members of/tiie Brazilian government, w|^th Canadian 
diplomats in Bmzffand with administra4ors^amHeachers at a numbe; of 6raziTs universities. indicated that bbtl( the 
universities arKi Government officials in that country are greatly 'interested in .seeing a development of closer academic antf 
cujjtural as^KKriations between Brazil and Canada. 

Brjrzil ^is flow in the midst of vigoTous national transformation, - ecorftmiic, social and ihtellectual. 'Educational 
dejfnands have grown markedly but the development of graduate studies-has been hampered by a shortage of qualified 
^yersoimel. a ■ 

The situation presents real opportunities for Canada to establish educational ties with Brazil. A leading Canadian 
academic, whii'has made some special visits to several Brazilian universities, expressed to the Commission the view that: 

Until recently, in the cultural sphere, Brazil has been traditionally under the very strong, and almost exclusive, 
influence of French culture. Now there is an urgently felt need to become open to other influences as well, in 
particular to North American culture . . . by Canadians rather than by Amer^icans. Canadians will never be a threat" 
to thent, while they fear the massive economic presence of Americans. An added advantaige of Canada in the eyes of 
Brazilians is the French-Canadiaa factor. As French-speaking North Americans, French-Cknadians are looked upon as 
being culturally closer, and as having more affinity with Brazilian and Latin American culture in general, than with 
Anglo-Saxons. They may therefore serve as natural intermediaries between these cultures and that of North 
America. " ' ^ /" 

^ The Commission believes that the interest/that university and government officials in Brazil have expressed in > 
developing closer co-operation between their country and Candda in educational matters justifies a real effort on Canada*s 
part to establish ^effective working contacts with them; The Commission, therefore, recommends that the proposed 
Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs examine this situation and propose ways to develop 
academic liaison, including visits, exchanges and programmes^of study,. with interested universities in Brazil. 

,r 

C///7t'; The Commission learned of only one university course making ref.erence to Canada in Chile. This occurs in a 
broad survey <:ourse on -English Culture and Civilization at the University of Chile. 

Mexico: In addition to their association through tourism, trudc and economic relations^ Canada and Mexico have much 
in common, including the neighbour ihM lies bet\yeen them. While Mexico is a potentiajly fj^itful area for the 
development of Canadian, studies abroad', there is surprisingly little, academic activity taking place-; in this field, in spite of 
the interest showji by a number\)f members of the' Mexican academic community^ on arf individual basis. The Commission 
recommends that the. propose^^ Advisory Council assess the possibilities of developing Canadian studies in' appropriate 
/"■'^Ids and locations in Mexico. V i • 
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Some Other Countries Where*Interest in Carnrrtian Studies Was Observed 

The People's Republic of China. No uniA^ersity in the People's Republicj^f Chinu\offers a programme or coDr-ses 
specifically relating to Canada, although some refcrence'to-Canada is included in, uVuversity courses in several disciplines as 
^ a peripheral component of a larger sphere. With ^the possible exception of a small nutnber of officials an various 

Government departments who have Some responsibilities concermng trade and other^elations with Canada, scarcely any 
Chinese officials or university graduates have specialized training in Canadjan»affairs. The major fibraries in China are 
poorly stocked with books on Cana^la anB most of. these are 'greatly out of date. . . • ^ 

■ . The overall picture may w'ell change; however, -as a result of the academic* exchange agreement that Canada reached ^ 
with China . fpJIovvihg tlTe 'visit to Peking of the then Mini>ier of External. Affairs, Mr Mitchell Sharp, in August 1972. The two 
':t^untr'jes agreed by^^exchange of letters, to^slart an exchange of twenty students from both Canada and China for a period - 
of lip to two'years.'Starting in Septemberr -1973, ten Chinese students came to Canada to improve their knowledge of 
. / Bnglish t)r Prancli^ and ten others catne in September 1974 to pursuit stiidies in the natural of applied sciences. Twenty 
Canadian students went to the People's Republic of China, where they studied the Chinese language during the first year 
. ofa.their'stay. at the Peking Language Institftfe. Ten of these students\/ere sponsored by the Canadian Governnient;^the 
other "ten, by McGill University, the University of Toronto and York University. As of 1975 Canadian students for tFiis^<x- 
chaiige arc being chosen by means of a national competition supervised by the'Associatiop of Universities and College^of 
Canada. The two Governments have also agreed ori an exchange of professors. A Chinese professo^, of language or literature *, . 
will come to Cariada for a period of. three or four months, while a Canadian professor will go tp China for^abput the same 
, > period of time. ^ ^ . ' 

. . • . .. » , 

Tluiugh the Agr«]fn"ient with the People's Republic of China is a useful firstjstep in improving Canada-China cultur;iK 

and academic relations, t*he programme for which it i>mvides is modest considering the vastness of China's population' th 

geographic size of both countries, and the scope for (a widej* diffusion of knowledge about Canada in China 'and about 

China in'Canada. Th^/pres^jitt limited programme fuM^Jar Short of meeting the needs of the ^j^a'tion. Canada's "culturaf 

,relatMons with China- iiave by no means expanded to K06]>=pace witli her economic and trade relations wilii that country, 

and the Commission believes that some expansion -of the" academic exchange agreement of 1972 is required . 

. \ . * , . . ^ \- ■ ■;' . . 

. Iran.' \{ the 'University ot Tehran the doctoral programme in th^ Department oi Penal ikaw and Criminology includes 
. an examination of Canada in the^-study of comparative law. The Dppartrnent of Geography at Tehran also offers*a course, 
entitled ThO Geog/-aphy of North America . whicif examines the-geography 'of Canada. The Departmejit of History deals- 
with Canadian history in*ra ct)tirse o.n America. ' ' . 

Avn/c;/., Despite the participation ot many Canadians in the affairs oi Israel's universities and the very generous support 
provicicd to these universities fron) Canadian sources, there arc no'courses of study about Canada at any of these 
institutions. ^ - v V% * ; ' . . 

■ • ' ^ ' ■. <- 

Canadians have, for example, substantially or entirely financed the cpnstVuction of thirteen buildings. at the Hefau'ew 

. University, including three" that are identified with Canada by name Canada Hall.*St. Laurent Gardens and^Vincent 

Massey Mall. Yet the library at the 'Hebrew University of Jerusalem contains scarcely any books on C^i^^da. Although a 

number of Canadians are on the faculty, practically nothing is taught relating to Canada. A similar situation exists at both 

Bai-llan University and l el-Aviv University^ although' some study of ^^tfnada is i^ondueted in the Department of General 

History at Bar-llan. While Tel-Aviv University has had a regular progiVmme of faculty exchanges with Canadian 

. .universitiesawd now plans to expand its library holdings in Canadiana; this has not prompted any identifiable activity jrt 

» Canadian >^tftl4i;s at the U'nivorsity. At Haifa Universin/ and the University of tl^e Negev, lx)th newer and less developed/ 

itniversit/es. the^ahsence of any Canadian content Jn the curriculum is more understandable,; CTf 

' , The ('onunission believes that il is u n fort una t {TthaV vvhile Canadians have made substanitial contri^Jtions to^the \ <^ 
development of the uniyersity system in Isra^^l, they ha^b-.diKlc almost nothing to enct)uragj the study of Canada in that 
system AIT of these imiversities have I'-riendsliip Societies in Canada that are actively working to support them/lndeecT, it 
is the.se societies thar raised most of the money for the buildings aheady nient|oned. The Connnissiori** recognizes \\\^ 
^"^heferU merit in the initiative that the Societies have ta^en'*in the past on betialf of the universities of Israel. At the sanio 
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time/ it feels strongly that they should also place some priority upon supporting programmes, and arrangements that will 
foster Canadian content at these universities as a legitimate field of study. The many contacts that the Conrmission had 
wim senior university teachers land administrators in Israel indicated ^^arly that such support would be most welcome. In 
particular, correspondents pointed to the need for additional library reference material on Canada, for one or two courses 
devoted exclusively to Canada^n^ for a stepped-up programme of academic exchanges with Canadian universities. The 
Commission recommends that the Friendship Societies develop a programme of support that h^lp to meet 'these 
important needs and that the proposed Advisory Council on External Academic and Cultural Affairs examine ways and 
means to encourageland assist such a development. ^ 

Japan. Like Canada, Japan iV a PacH^.nation, and it is one of our largest trading partners. Yet it is a relatively 
unknown country to Canadian^ and Canada is little better known in Japan. Despite the closeness of Japan and Canada in 
ecoribmic matters, cultural relations have scarcely begun to develop between them, and the two countries are virtual ^ 
strangers to each othe^ In spite of a growing Japanese interest in Canada stimulated not only by our natural resources 
and markets, there is little formal study of Canada in Japanese universities. 

' Courses on English -Canadian literature are offered at Tokyo and Kobe universities and there is a Canadian Centre at 
Sophia University, 'The Centre's 700 volume library collection of Canadian history, economics, politics and literature 
used by &tudynts»and the general public. The Centre also organizes film exliibits, seminars and meetings for prospective 
Japanese visi/ors an4 immigrants to Canada, if publishes a Newsletter and X\\t Canada Research Series, which includ 
booklets on/topics such as Canadian history. Folk Songs of Canada and Canadian Law and Its Complexity. AlthoU; 
Centre is u/der-staffed and in need of financial support, it has still been able to sponsor special projects to make C 
better kncXn in Japan and to plan'stijdent summer visits to thi» country. With sufficient , support and encouragemei 
Canadian rentfe at Sophia University might become a Centre for Canadian Studie^s in Japan and could provide a wi 
service a^the/administrative centre for exchanges, seminars, conferences and trips ^o Canada by Japanese students and 
Scholars./cptnbined and expanded, the existing Newsletter apd Canada Research Series might evotve into a maja^^jour;ial 
of Canai^ian studies, providing scholarly information about CanadaMn Japanese and serving as a communications link . ^ 
betweeil all those interested in Canadian studies in Japan. ^ ' , 

u ^' • ■ . ■ , ■ ' 

)Wards these ends, the Commission recommends that the Canadian Government make an aiinu^ grant to (he ^ 
Cana^an Centre at Sophia University. The amount of the grant should be detennined following a complete review of the 
CentreS, needs and of its capacity to expand to gi^ve a wider service. The Centre should also be invited to submit requests, 
from tiirite to time, for additional funds for individtual projects that might merit and need special support. 

'I\ 

The proposed Advisory Council on Ekiernal Academic and Cultural Affairs should examine^ and make^ ^ 
recommendations upon, ways and mtrans 16 foster a greater interest in and knowledge of Canada atXappropriate \ 
universities in Japan. ' ^ \ \ 

The C(!^mmission notes that the comniuhiqud released by'the Prime Ministers of Canada i|nd Japan during their meeti 
in Canada |in September 1974 announced their agreement upon 'the importance of efforts Jto expand and enrich 
communications between the two countries at all levels in order to promote mutual understanding'.^ To this end, they 
declared thtir 'intention to initiate matching and complementary programmes of approximately one million dollars each 
for promotLg academic re!ations\ and that these funds *will be. used primarily for the development of Japanese Studies in 
Canada and W Canadian Studies in Japan'. The Prime Ministers further agreed that *it would be desirable to conclude a 
cultural agreement between the two countries in order to expand fur^ther the cultural exchanges between Japan and 
Canada' and^pncurred that 'negotiations w^ld^be started at an appropriate time to tijat end'. 

'■' • \ ' ' '. ' '/^ ' ' ' ' 

The Commission believes that the appropriate time is nov 

... . ^ / 
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Cotjtiusions^ and Recoitiniendations 

The^¥k)mmission has found a considerable and growing interest in Canadian studies in oth^r countries. However, there is 
also a conspicuous lack of knowledge about Canada abroad. This is primarily becausr of the lack of opnortunities for 
teaching, learning arid research about this country in jhe educational institutions of other countries. p(e. general domestic 
neglect of Canadian studies has thus, until recently, been closely paralleled by a negle^ oTpITTadian studies abroad. 




Despite the obvious interest and need, there has been no real and sustained effort from within Canada and no cohc 
programme to make this counlw better known and understood abroad. There has been no substantial or consistent 
attempt to encourage Canadian sttfi^es in other countries, even at those institution^ with a demonstrated interest in this 
field. * '/ ■ : 

The Commission notes with regret the compi^rative indifference showh by successive Canadian Governments to 
intportant cultural aspects of this country's external affairs. Significant opportunities to sirve Canadian cultural interests 
^broad, and to foster a greater knowledge and understanding of Canada through teaching and research are being lost 
/because of the absence of a properly planned and co-ordinated governmeht policy in this field. Existing funding policies, 
planning procedures, channel of communication and Organizational structures are inadequate to cope with the compje^ 
probJenis connected with Canada^s involvement in international cultural activities. The very limited activities of the 
Department of External Affairs in ^upportTJtH^inadian academic and cultural relatibits abroad bear little relationship to 
the needs and resources of this country or to its international responsibilities. Therty'has been a basic failure to recognize 
the importance of external cultural policy and to provide adequately for its support. 

The Commission Ijas concluded that the time has come, indeed/^is past due, for Canada to take ^ new and more active 
approach to the cultural aspects of its international relations. Such an approach will recjtiire a greater appreciation on the 
parjt of the Canadian Government and b^^it^ departments and agencies of the potential value of a well-planned programme 
of support for Canadian cultural relations^ with other countries. Appropriate measures to encourage and support Canadian 
studies abroad should constitute a central^element in this new* approach to external cultural relations. What is required is 
a well-defined, properly %;^)-ordinated, long-term policy for external acadeipic and cultural relations. Such a policy must be 
adequately funded and must be based upon close co-operation between individual scholars, universities, academic 
organi/a'tions and Government departments and agencies. * . - 

To this end the Commission has rrtn^e a substantial number of wide-ranging recommendations and suggestions in the 
text of this chapter on Canadian ktudies^ro^d. The major conclusions and recommendations of the chapter are 
sumniari/ed below in Section A. In additiori to these, the chapter contains many recommendations and suggestions^ 
relating to Canadian studies in specific countrieV.and at specific institutions abroad. A number of these specific . 
recommendations and suggestions are also listed bd^w, in section B, to illustrate the practical application of the more^ 
general policy reconuiiendations to particular situa'tioh^ 

ft • 

section A 



\ 



1. ThevComijhission recommends that the Canadian Government givekhigher priority to the academic and cultural 
aspects^ ot Canada's external affairs. \ 

2. All the CoV^nission's findings point to the need for a well-planned, propeYlv co-ordinated, long-term policy for - 
external ac^id^ijc and cultural affairs. The Commission recommends th^t th^Department of External Affairs now 
develop such a^olicy, in consultalft)n with other appropriate Federal and Provi|icial Government agencies and with 
appropriate non-6overnment bodies. - ^ \ 

3. Measures to encouragij\ind support Canadian studies abroad should constitute a. central element in the Canadian 
Government's policy for external cultural affairs. ^ 



(a) To achieve a successful poHcy for external academic and cultural affairs, effective procedures must now be 



i 
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developed for mmjh cki^er consultation and co-operation between the Department of External Affairs and the ^ 
numerous other departmoiUs and agencies that are concerned with cultural matters at th^ federal lev,el» as well as with 
appropriate provincial departmetits and agencies and interested institutions, individua)s and associations in the 
Canadian academic and- cultural t:ommunity. • 

(b) Such consultation, co-operation an^t;o-ordination of activities shoutd apply both io the planning of policy and to 
the implementation of specific programmes. i 

5. (a) At the federal level there is a particular need for more effective consultation and co-operati6n in the planning of 
\^ external cultural policy between the Department of External Af/airs and the Department of the Secretary^ of State, in 

view of tife latler Department'jJ special responsibilities in the field of domestic cultural policy. 

(b) It is also essential that there be close consultation and co-operation in fhe planning of external cultural policy 
between the- Department of External Affairs and the Ministry of State for Scijence and Technology. « 

6. To help mitiate this new approach to externaj cultural relations, theCommission recommends the formation of an 
independent Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs, composed of private citizens, to assist the 
Department of External Affairs in pjanning academic and cultural programmes external to Canada. The Council 
should include associate members representing, the various departitflnts and agencies of the Federal Government, 
involved in cultural and educational affairs abroad. Provision should also be made for liaison between^the Council and 
appropriate provincial departments and agencies, as well as with non-Governmental associations and institutions. The 
Advisory Council,should, at regular intervals, review, assess and make r^ommendations about the whole range of 
Government programmes relating to external cultural atfairs. It should make proposals for new pfogfammes and. help , 
to co-ordinate the operation of existing ones. It should report publicly each year upon its activities, findings a(nd 

' recommendations. 

'a 

^ 7 The divisions within the Department of External Affairs tlia! are responsible far the conduct of external cultural 
affairs should be strengthened both to enable them to discharge their enlarged responsibilities effectively and to 
ensure that this important aspect of Canada's external affairs is not again relegated to an ancilhiry or -ptyripheraP 
pt)sitit)n. • * ( 

^. To support a strong programme of external cultural activities commensurate with the needs, resources and ' . 

respousibilities of this countrv^the Commission recommends a substantial increase in the annual budget for the 
/ cultural affairs programme ofuhe Department of External Affairs. The annual budget for th€se purposes should be at 
least S15 million, five times theVurrent level of financial support. ^ 

I 1 0 

To meet the requirements ot C'anada's external cultural relations, there should be a marked increase in the number of 
cultural officers and attaches appointed by the Department of External Affajrs to selected posts abroad. 

[0 Io meet adequately the need for qualified and experienced officers in the field of .aqademig^and cultural affairs, the 
Department of External Affairs should recruit, train and encourage Foreign Service Officers wlio are interested in^' 
developing thei^ knowledge and competence in this area, 

1 I. In addition ,to developing to a greater extent than is now the case its own permanent staff members with professional 
expertise m cultural atfairs, the Department of External Affair,s should call upon professionals in the Canadian 
academic and cultural community to serve for periods of time in positions where it would be helpful to have their 
knowledge, experience and point of view. 

,f 

12. (a) Additional Canadian cultural and information centres should be opened in selected locations abroad, In addition 
\ to providing basic informal loi'i about Canada (o inqf%ers and to the niedi:u such centres should promote an 

awareness and appreciatic)n of Canadian culture by serving as a base for Canadian musical performances; art shows; 
film exhibits: museum displays; theatrical productions: and book displays. Jhe facilities of these centres should be 
\vailable for Ij-wide runge of meetings and activities, and their staff should plan and conduct a diverse programme of 
events, both at the centres and el.sewhere, designed tojiiake information about Canada more widely and readily 
Q available. 
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(b) Sucji centres should pfovide base of (^rations for teachings research and.artistic activity tfy^Canadians in the 
countrtes in which they are located. They'-ifiBtild also .help to stimulate a. scholarly interest in Canada in those 
cvi/ntries, by playing an active rate as infbritiation'and reference centres and by providing ready opportunities for 
conwiiu^iication'fetween Canadiansind foreign scholars. 

1* ^ ^ ' , 

13. The Commission nolij^s that Canada has fevver cultural agreenients than almost any other developed mation. It 

recoripientls that tHii* gouhtrjf shoiild^now actively pursue cultural agreements v^\i]\a number of countries with whom 
it would be nftij^ually advantageous to have^such.agr^'etnents. Of the few existing agreements that Canada has with 
Other ^oufitriesrseveral already require review^ and a broadening of their terms, and one Has been scarcely 
iijfplemented since the day-ii^jwas signed. , > - , ^ • ' 




14. >Fhe Comntission 't^ommetids the" work that4he;Jijterii>itional Programmes and Awards Divisions of the Asso 
L/"niversitios and Colleges of .Canada h^ye been doing in assisting the Canadian Government \^ith'the negotil 

V agre#«iients with foreign counties concerning academic equivalences, award§ and exchanges, and in helping.to 
ad^hinjster the exchanges and awards thiit are provi4cd for in thiese agreements. Thi« has become a major 
-responsibility forjhe AUCC and the ComDiis^ion recomnf^ends^tfiat a foreign awards section should now be created 
withm the Association's Awards Division to* deal withjhis large and'grOwing aspect of its .work. The AUCC is 
pr^^iding an iniportant public service in handling'thqse.,matters. for the Canadian Government and the full costs of 
thiVsc/vi^e shtfDld be met by an ^annual grant from the Department of Exterrtal Affair 



irs. 
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/The Cornmission commends the Ganalia Coiincif for the valuable contribution that it has been making to many and 
varied activities; relating to Canada's external academic and cultural affairs. If, in its future role, the Council is to 
continue (o provrde* assistance with thes(^ matters, the Commission recommends that it give consideration to 
establishing, a special sectjon or^division with specific responsibility for this aspect of its work. ^ , . 

• 16. Jhc CVnnmission commands the Canadian Commission for UNHSCO for the very useful work that it has* been doing, 
oiT a very limited budget,, to sponsor many pracl?icaj^iictivities that link Canadian studies with international thinking 
on similar subjects. The Cohimission on- Canadian Studies t^elieves that the quality and worth of the work of the * 
UNHSCO Coijimission merit increi^,sed support. *lt therefore recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for 
Hxternal Acadcmic"and Cultural Affairs •re\^iewjhe programme and budget needs of the Canadian Commission for 
UNKSCO ill order to. recommend tq-Xhe Canadian Govt^rn^Tlent more adequate support for its work. 

17. The Commission rccommeiftls' that the prtiposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs 

encourage and^assist learned societies and association^ in Canada to review the^r appropriate role in maintaining, and 
d)?veloping academic relajions abroadr^apd tjiat ,the Advisory Council and the learned societies together examine ways 
in which the soviet ii's might play a fuller part in the planning and implementation of Canadian' external academic and 
culiural policy, - a 

V 18. Throughout its work, the Commf&sioa on Canadian Studies received a steady stream of inquiries from people and ' 
organizations abroatl who are interested in Canadian studies. The number and scope of these inquiries has 
demonstr^ated to the Commission, clearly and forcefully, that Canada needs to be doing much more than it has been 
doing to. provide information and advic6 about Canadian studies to interested people and organizations i/1 other V 
countries. The Com mission recommends that the Department of; External Affairs consult with the recently formed 
Association for Canadian Studies to see in, what ways the Association and the Department might work together in 
• respontling to requests from abroad for acadenifc inforniatioa and assistance about Canadian studies. 1t further 
' recommends IJi^at the, Department extend to the Association all appropriate assistance to enable it to help* to provide 
".this service to interested scholarv and instituru)ns in other countries. • * » 

U). The proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs sl\ould undertake, as an immediate 
assignment, the preparation of proposals for a balanced, long-term programme to encourage and assist the 
development of Canadian stu4ics abroad. ' , • 

ERIC^ *^^' e^ommisslon recommends the development of a planned programme to institute and. support Chairs of Canadian 
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Studies at selected universities abroad, and that the Advisory Council prepare specific proposals for such a \ 
programme. . 

!1. In addition to the proposed prograrnme of Chairs of Canadian Studies, there is scope and need for encouragement 
^^and support from Canadian Governmeiit and private sources for a wide rgnge of activities in Canadian studies at 
restitutions of higher learning abroad. A judicious expenditure of effort and money would make possible a significant 
i worth-while developiT^cnt of Canadian studies at selected centres in other countries. In particular, encouragement 
lelp should be extended to universities abroad interested in initiating, or expanding, programmes, courses, 
re^rch activity and special events in the Canadian studies field. 

_ ^ V- . 

The^^'oniiTH^sion has concluded that the Canadian Government, through its responsibility foV external affairs, has ah 
important role to play as sponsor and catalyst in the fostering of Canadian studies abroad and that, in keeping with 
this role, the time has con^e for the Gfl(yernment to put money in amounts that will be effective directly; into the 
promotion. of such studies. However, the fact that the Government is giving such financial support to Canadian 
studies abroad should, in lurn, stimulate greater interest and support for this purpose from private donQr;S, including 
corporations and foundations, by making clear the importance attached to these studies by Canada. In particular, 
Canadian corporations, foundations and individuals with art interest in-another country, and corpoFations, foundations 
' and individuals in that country with an interest in Canada should play their par^ in supporting the development of 
Canadian studies in that country. * ^ 

^ -> / 

23. The Department of External Affairs should assist and encourage the forrnation of Association^ for Canadian Studies 
in appropriate countries. Such Associations should promote scholarly interest in Canada at all levels of the 
educational system and provide a communications link between scholars sharing an interest in this field. 

24. Expanding upon the information now assembled by the Commission of Canadian Studies, the-Cultural Division of the ^ 
' Department of External Affairs should keep, and keep up td,date, a record of programmes and activities at 

universities and colleges abroad in the field of Canadian studies. ' ' 

25. The Commission would like to call attention to the great potential for co-op^tive, comparative and connect i(:jnal 
studies which would link Canadian scholars and univefsities wi|h scht^Jars a/d universities in pther countries to ^heir 
mutual advantage. Such co-operatiou between universities in Canaciii-wttrabroad in both teaching and research, and in- 
a wide variety of fields, would yield solid benefits to all the Ba^tic'ipafin^ individuals, institutions and countries. 
Amongst the many important fields of study offering broyd s^ope for such a co-operative approach are, for example: 
linguistic and cultural pluralism; the problems of federalism; immigratiori^ emigration and settlement; resource 
development; science and technology^foreign investment;' pb4)rig*iHal rights;^nvifonmental studies: economic and 
tfading links; and arctic studies. There is, in the.Comm1ssion*s view, an urgency to the need to initiate at least a * . ^ 
number of such co-pperative stu^^ies. This is true, for exi^mple, in the. area of language and culture. "Belgium and 
Canada, like Switzerland and»Canada, have much 'to learn from each other's experience in coping with the problems 
and opportunities of linguistic and cultural plurali^, Yet~1n neither case have the utjiversities of the countries 
concerned directed any substantial attention to teaching and rescarchln this important field. In consultation with 
interested Canadian scholars, universities and acadeifiic associations, the proposed Advisory Council fcrr External 
Academic and Cultural Affairs should investigate ways in wliich the Department of External Affairs could be of 
yssistpnce to the development of co-operative, comparative ifrid connectiOnal studies. ' ' 

26. The Commission recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for ExteVhal Academic and Cultural Affairs prepare 
proposals for a programme to encourage and assist the development of a, number of centres at selected universities 
abroad for the study of populaticTn migrations to Canada. The^e Canadiah Centres for Emigrant Studies should 
provide support and a focus for research into the background and history of; the movements of population to Canada 
and facilitate an examination and assessment of the political, cultural and social significance bf these mo>7ements. 
Such Centres would provide valuable support for research and teaching 'about ethnic studies in Canada anil also help 
to generate other developments in Canadian studies in the coun-tries in which they are located. Briefs to the 
Commission suggested the need for centres Yor such stu^^ies in virious countries and regions from which there have 
been subMantial migrations to Canada, including, for example, thje United^Kingdorh ani^ Ireland, ^i^nce, Italy, 
Germany, the Netheriands, Eastern Europe, Scandinavia and the Onited States. 
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27. The Commis'sion recommends a very substantial increase in supportj^rr programmes to promote travel and exchanges 
for CanntfTait' faculty members and graduate students. A broad ffffige'of specific suggestions and recommendations for 
action in this area are contained in the text. * i ^ 

28. The Commission commends the current book gift programme of the Department of External Affairs. However, it 

t recommends that the' programme be expanded^and accelerated, and that book donations be tailored more effectively 
to the specific requirements of the Canadian studies programmes, of the recipient institutions. 

2^). The Commission notes the need for annotated bibliographies of tex»tbooks and of basic reference materials to assist 
those who wish to begin a study of Canada at universities'abroad and, also, to assist those who may wish to teach 
about Canada in the^iichools of other countries. It recommends that the Department of External Affairs arrange for 
the preparation and distribution of such bibliographies, working in close co-operation with the Department of the 
Secretary of State, the" Council of Ministers of Education of Canada, the Association for Canadian Studies, and the 
Canada Studies jFoundafion. . * . 



30. The Commission comnjends tjhe initiative of Canadian publishers and the Canadian Government in establishing ^ooks 
Canada outlets in London, Nw York and^ Paris as a useful first step in makingXanadian books and publications' 
better known and more readily available abroad. It recommends an expansion of the Books Canada programme, 
including the creation of more outlets/in selected locations and provision ior an active, sustained programme of 
work by staff members. 

31. (a) The Commission <:ommends the Pjrfblic Archives of Canada for its \^ork in identifying and helping to preserve 
archival materials abroad that upon the history and affairs l)f this country. It recommends that substantially 
more financial resources be pla\edylt the disposal of the Public Archives to enablejt^to broaden and accelerate its 
work in this field: 



(b) Canada is missing opportunities to know more about itself because it is not placing sufficient emphasis upon 
identifying, gathering, organizing, preserving and making use of the wealth of aschival res/arch materials abroad that] 
bear directly upon this country. Moreover, the fact that valuable material of interest trfX a nada is being lost, scatt^d 
or damaged lends urgency to the neSd for action in this field. The Commission is th/refoV^ proposing that a major 
programme be undertaken to ensure' the identification, preservation and accessibility Vo scholars of archival materials 
abroad relating to Canada. * 

32. The Commission recommends that the Dep^prtment of External Affairs, with the assistance of its proposed Advisory. 
Council work more closely with such international academic organizations as the Association of Commonwealth 

. Universities, the Association des universites partiellement ou entierement de langue fran9aise, and* the International 
Associatijbn of Universities in the planning and arrangements for external academic and cultural activities, and t' 
facilitati^nd support participation of Canadian universities in the activities of these organizations. 

33. The Comim^K)n recommends the appointment of Ministers, or other senior officers with specific resp5>f{sibility for 
academic, sciefitific and cultural affairs by the Department of External Affairs in. those countries wKh which Canada 
ha.s.iiiliiiisiye aikl active cultural relations, such as Prance, the United KingdomVand the United Mates 



34. Liaison with universities abroad, with a view to pVomoting Canadian academic interests, should be a major ' 

responsibility of Canadian Cultural Attaches. It is\ particularly important that there be regular visits, to the universities 

* the Ln^^""" " — . . i.- - . - • .• • . ....... . ; . . 

to intr 

Britain. I'rancc and the Unitbd States. 



SO that the Embassy or High Commission can come to know and assist individual^ and institutions involved in, or 
wishing to introduce Canadian Studie<>. A particular need for additional staff to carry out such activit'y now exists in 



35. The high proportion of non-C^'anadians on the staff ofvCanadian universities has occasioned certain specificproblems ' 
regarding the composition of delegajk)ns representing (^anadian universities at international gatherings. In^^ailnumber of 
instances these delegations have been made up largely, or even entirely, of non-Canadians. The Commission believes' that, 
^ even with the best of intentions, delegations composed in this way do not adequately represent Canada, nor is it 
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appropriate to request them 'to do so'. Consequently, the,Commission recommends that delegations representing ^ ' 
Canadian universities at international gatherings should normally be composed of Canadians. 

36. The Department of External Affairs, with the assistance of the AUCC, should arrange ^ scries of meetings with 
representatives of tho Canadian academic community to open up cbmmunica^ons and to review the needs and 
opportunities-relating to Canada's academic relations abroad. . 

37. The Department of External Affairs should extend administrative^^nditnancial support to Canadian universities 
anxious to explore and develop possible agMcm^t^i for fapa^ and student exchange'^and for otheAco-operative 
projects with universities outside Canada. \^ 

38. The*'propo5>ed Advisory Council for Ext^rual Academic and Cultural Affairs should give^consideration to a programme 
of salary subsidization for Canadian brofessors teaching abroad, when this would clearly be desiral?le in the interests 
of Canadian studies In particular cmJnlries, especially in underdeveloped countries unable to afford an' exchange 
agreement with Canada or to the salary^ of a Canadian professor. *■ ' , * - 

39. The proposed Advisorypouncil arid award granting ageticies should devote som^ attention to the identification of 
neglected areas in C^n^ian studies that relate to events and institutions outside Canada and should seek out, 
encourage and support competent scholars wishing to investigate these topics. 

40. The Department of External Affairs should review with the major Canadian granting agencies the adequacy of present 
, provisions for assisting Canadian and foreign scholars working outside Canada on specifically Canadian topics, with a^ 

view to developing a (balanced and comprehensive programme of awards and grants for this purpose. While this 
prograrftme'^ primary object would be to- support research best undertaken outside Canada because of the location of 
research materials, funds should also be made availably to help scholars come to Canada when necessary. 

41. As has been emphasized in this Report's discussion of ethnic studies i^ Canada, teaching and research aboxrt th^s 
country's overseas cultural antecedents are of great importance and should be given strong support. In addition to 
ethnic affairs within Canada, a study of the origins and cultural heritage of peoples migrating to Canada should form 
part of the work of a National Institute for Ethnic Studies, «njiich has been. suggested elsewhere. 

42. A programme of fellowships should be initiated to make it possible for selected foreign'^scholars interested in teaching 
Canadian studies abroad to visit Canadian universities for short periods of time. . ' 

43. The Canadian Government should attempt to reach agreements with interested countries on jomt programmes to 
promote and support studies relating to\Canada in these countries and studies relating to these countries in Canada. 

44. In co-operation with the AUCC, the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs should 
encourage 4he preparation of a programme enabling students from outside Canada to^take a degree in Canadian 
studies whose six or eight semester programme could be Carried out peripatetically at a number of universities, in 

^'Several Provinces and regions of Canada. . - • 

-. ' ■ . ^ ^ . ^ • ' ■ 

45. The Department of External Affairs shouW work with award granting agencies in Canada to develop a programme tp^ 
provide infomn^on abodt tms counfty to visiting foreifert students prior to their arrival here. Moreover, universities 
receiving largejiumbers of foreign' students should make available to them upon their arrival a non-credit course 

that would be of practical assistance as an introduction to Canadian society and culture. 

46. The Canadian Government, working with the Association for Canadian Studies and the. AUCC, should make a real , 
effort to interest private^onors in funding specific Canadian studies projects abroad. Non-monetary gifts, such as 
library donations, should also be encouraged. ' . 



47. Thd Canadian Income Tax Act should be amended to allow tax-deductible contributions from Canadian companies, 
foundations and individuals in support of Canadian studies programmes in other countries that meet approved 
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academic criteria. The present terms of the Act effectively discourage many potential private donors from making 
grants or gifts outside Canada for this purpose. • * . - 

^Section B 

r 

In addition to the foregoing ^eral conclusions and recommendations, the chapter on Canadian ^studies abroad contains 
many specific suggestit^is and rewmmendations relating to Canadian studies in various countries. These more specific 
suggestions and recoininendations cannot always be readily taken out of tl^e context in which they appear in the text in 
order to be listed w^rth the gene1"al recommendations. Howevjer, it may be helpful, by way of illustration, to note below 




s:ome 
institi/ 



lany stie 



ggcstrons and recommendations pertaining to Canadian studies in specific countries and at specific 
)ns contained m the chap^pp^ addition to the forty-seven general recommendations listed abQ,ve. 



develoi: 



1. 'Hie Commission believes that it in Canada's best interests to increase a knowledge and understanding of our 
cop^r^y in the United States, and that a gre'at deal could be done towards this end by a judicious expenditure of 

uml money to support the development of Canadian studies at American universities and colleges. The 
Con)m|ssjon has, therefore, concluded that the time has come for Canada to put money directly into the promotion, 
^.and sustaining of Canadian studies at selected universities and colleges in ifie United States. As one of its 
je assignments, the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural AtTaif^ should prepare 
prOgosuK for a balanced, long-term programme to assist the -development of Canadian studies in the United States. 
The Cbmmissiun's inquiri(?«> indicate that a serious programme, with sufficient impact to meet the needs of the 
situation, will require expenditures of the order't)f at least a million dollars a year. Siach a programme should, in turn, 
stimulate greater interest and support from privatt? donors, including corporations and foundations, by making clear 
the importance attacht;d to such studies by Canada. . * ► t 

. , ■ ' • ^' ' 

fn^yrcparing proposals for \i balanced, long-term programme to encourage and support Canadian studies in the'United 
States, the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affair$ should consider a Wide rartgQ^f 
possibilities, inclnding support for. the establishment of chairs, on a trial basis ai|d/or by initial endowment; 
programmes of Canadian studies at selected univetsitjes that demonstrate a serious commitment'on their own part to 
^anadian studies (in this.Tegard/carefui consideration should be given to ehcou;*§ging and assisting some of the newer 

^aljer and les^ spectacular programmes in Canjadtan studies, as well as those which are. already more widely known 
exchang^and research aimed at the preparation of an iilcreasing number of Ajtierican faculty members qualified to 
teach in this field; a schedule of Visiting professorships, from Canada to the Utijted States and from the U'nited States 
to Canada: post-gracjuate scholarships; field trips and off-campds study semesters to be held in Canada; assistance to 
universities interested in providing teacher^raining sessions and workshops for school teachefrs wi§hfKc to de"(^elop 
their knowledge of and^ competence to teach about Canada; a.programme of major book d'qhations^iored to the 
requirements of Canadian studies programmes at specific institutions; the preparation of university .and school 
textbook material, and of annotated bibliographies, about Canada appibpriategto the needs%f American universities 
and schools; the preparation of teacher's kits abaut Canada; increased culturait.activity drawing upon the visual and 
perfotming arts in Tanada tp illustrate and support Canadia'H studies in Ameftjcan universities and schools^ a more^h 
active progranjme of assistance for visits and guest lectures in the r United, Staled by Canadian scholars; a programme to 
bring American scholars involved in Canadian studies on visits to Canada; ser^inafs and conferences, on Canadian * 
topics, including Canadian-American relations; assistance With curriculum, pla^nirfg by scholars and institlitions 
interested in initiating n^w^courses and programmes in Canadian studies; sonte research assistance to American 
scholiUS-^vorkmg-wX^nadian subject matter. ^ / 



The Commi^jsion commends the Department of External Affairs for the suppprt that it has given to the wo'i^k of the 
Associati9rt for Canadian Studies in the United States and t^^commeil'ds that this support be continued and. enlarged. 

4. (a)Tiie Commission recommends that the Department of ^^ternal Affairs (in ponsultatioii with interested scholar;*^ 
as^ciations and potential donors) should encourage and assist Harvard l/niveri^ity to make full use of the oppo;>tunity 
:tfiat i.t has to develop a strong and w^rth-while programme ofCanadian studies. To this et^d, -means should b/found 
to increase the endoV^ment fund e^ablJSlied_somej^ears ago at H^ard for the Mackcnzie^tCing Chair to aievel that ; 
provide adequate financial resources for a properly planned and properly sustained Canadian studie^rogramme. 
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this programme should include provision for a- number of junior academic appointments, for some graduate 
fellowships, and for appropriate office and other support arrangements, in addition to the appolnthjent of a V 
distinguished scholar to the Macken^e King Ghair. . 

(b) A fuller utilization by Harvard its opportunity to become a significant centre for CanadiaxT studies might 
rusefully be related to the development of such studies elsewhere in the Boston area. Interest in the possibility of 
co-operation in this field has been expressed, for example, at the .Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at the 
Fletcher School ot* Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University. 

5. To preserve and develop, in useful and contemporary terms, the historic ^elationghip between Canada and "Britain, it is 
essential that our tw'o countries^ be well informediiabout one another. This, in jjurh, should make possible an 
intelligent and up-to-date understanding of our respective attitudes and affairs. Unfortunately, howeveTr, both 
cdlintries have taken for granted the existence pf such*^ knowledge and understanding and both have failed, with ohly 
some minor' exceptions, to initiate the new activities and programmes required to adapt an ancient relationship to 
modem circumstances. Both countries shojjldnow examine carefully the state of their relationship and consider what 
new and fresh arrangements may be needed to iti*sure that each can have the opportunity of a fuller knowledge and 
understanding.of the other. The need, in particular, for a re-invigorated cultural relationship should be repdgnized. 
The Canadian contribution to this could take no more useful form than the support and encouragement of Canadian 

* studies in the United Kingdom. There is both the opportunity and the need for positive support from Canadian 
sources for this purpose and such support would be welcomed and appreciated by the growing number of British ^ ^ 
^ scholars and institutions interested in this field. ^ \ 

6. The Department of External Affairs should Encourage and assist interested scholars an^ institutions to create an 
Association for Canadian Studies in the United Kingdom. - , ^ 

l.fjhe Commission conmiends the Canadian Government, its High Commission in London, and interested members of 
the public ih Britain and in Canada ^vho have thus far encouraged and worked towards the creation of a Chair of 
Canadian Studies at the University of Edinburgh. It would**fiow urge the Canadian Government, working closely with 
the University and with the business communities in both countries, to carry through to completion the arrangements 
to establish and endaw this Chair. ^ v > 

8. ^The Commission recommends that attention now be given to the possibility of creating a similar Chair of Canadian 
Studies at one or more universities in England wTiere lively inter,est in this possibility has already been shown at 
several institutions, including Oxford and London. ^ 

.9. The Commission recommends, as^a matter of some urgency, that, before further records are lost or damaged, ^ 
arrangements should be made to seek out and to catalogue archival resources relating to Canada in the United 
Kingdom. Steps should also be taken to ensure their preservation and accessibility to scholars. A small team of v 
archivists operating full time on the spot in the United Kingdom, would more than justify fhe costs involved in terms / 
of permanent gain aiid enrichment to the fund of niaterials available for future Canadian r^fsearchers. The Public? 
Archives of Canada siFii^ld be given the financial resources necessary to enable it to expand and accelerate its work i|V 
this Held. , ^ 

• ' . s 

10. The Commission conin[iends tl^pepartment of External Affairs lor its recent initiative in establishing a- 

Canada-United Kingdom Canadi^m Studies Exchange Fellowship \% a first step in fostering the developm^pt^f a cadre 
of British scholars interested in teaching about Canada in the United Kingdom. It recommends that thisinitiative be 
'extended to a full programme involving at least a dozen exchange fellowships in each academic Jre^ 
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11. The Commission* notes wit|i appreciation that tKe Scott Polar Research Institute at^^^^ildge University has 

supported extensive studies relating ta the Canadian Arctic and recommends thanth^^nstitute should receive more 



substantial support from Canadian sources to develop) its role as an international 
this important field. 
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12. The Commission notes with appreciation the work being done by the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, at the 
University of London, to stimulate and support interest in Canadian studies in the United Kingdojn and to prbmote 
closer personal and academic association between Canadian students and scholars and those of other Commonwealth 
countries. It recommends that the proposed Advisory Couitcil for External Academic and Cultural Affairs investigate' 
ways in which the Departmi^nt of External Affairs and other Canadian sources could be of >assistance to the Institute 

• of Coiimioiiweallh Studies in del^tkfi'ing further its well-established interest ip the Canadism studies field. 

13, The Commission notes that faculty research of significant and specific interest to Canada is being conducted at a 
number of United Kipgdom universities in such areas as economic geography, regional development, arctic studies, 
connectional history, science policy and political institutions and that many individual British scholars have engaged 
in field work in Canada in association with Canatiian scholars or with such agencies as the'Geological Survey of 
Canada. The Commission recommends that mojp-^nsideration be giwhn by both Canadian and British agencies to 
ways and means of encouraging and support)^ co-operation be^een Canadian and British scholars and institutions in 
such endeavours. 




14.9 The Commission commends the proposal to make use of Canada House in Trafalgar- Square as a cultural and 

information centre and recommends that plans for thts. proposal should be accelerated and also broadened to include ^ 
provision, for example, for library facilities such as tho\e available at the Canadian cultural centre in Paris. 

15. The Commission recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for Externaf Academic and Cultural Affairs, in 
consultation with interested scholars, universities and Government agencies in both Canadk^nd Ireland, explore the 
possible development of a centre of Irish-Canadian studies at one of the Irish universities thaWiiave expressed ^erest 
in iuch a centre. Other interested universities in both Canada and Ireland might be invited to p^n^icipate in thp work 
of the centre and perhaps to be associated in its goverfiance and support. 

16. The Commission has found a very considerable interest in Canadian^ffairs in the universities of France, which is 
alreddy reflected in the growing attention that manyj&THheg i hay e-^evoted to Canadian stumes over the past fifteen, 
years. Such interest is both natural and welcome, given4ne historic and cultural relationships between our two ^ / 
cpuntries. All appropriate steps should, therefore, be taken to encourage and assist those scholars and institutionis" in 
France who wish to extend a knowledge and understanding of Canada through teaching and research. / 

.• " . • , / 

17. The Department of External Affairs should encourage and assist interested scholars and institutions to fprin an 
Association for Canadian Studies in France. ^ ^ / 

18. The Department of External Affairs, in consultation with appropriate bodies in France and Canada, shoulji identify ^ 
more fully those universities or institutiop^iuTt^tatige^that have an interest in Canadian studies arid should then 
examine ways in which to encourage aira support thislttte rest. - 

. A ' 

19. The Department should do more to far^Hto te^cnmrni inicatiops and working links between French and Canadian 
scholars and institutions^ 

20. There is a need, in Paris as elsewhere, for the Departnient'oKExternal Affairs to direct increased staff and resources 
to the cultural aspects of its work abroad, including academic ri^^on. * ^ 

21. The Commission notes with appreciation the very usefulwork bein^^lbne by the staff of the Canadian "Cultural , 
Centre in Paris and commends the Department qf External Affairs up\)n the establishment of this Cefhtre in 1970. It 
notes with regret, however, that Ihis is still the only fully developed Canadian cultur^ centre abroad. 

22. The Commissibn recommends that the Departmem of External Affairs, in^cohsultaition and co-operation withj the 
Provinces through the Council of Ministers pf Education, and with potential private donors, should as, soon as possible 
develop plans to pr(^de adequate and sustained financial support for the Maison Canadienne in Paris. 

23. Like the United Kingdom,^ France possesses enormously valu^bje archival materials relating^ Canada, including 
church and government documents, T)usiness records and family papers. Most of these have not yet been properly 
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•)pataiogued„or evln listed. Many are. still unidentified, and some are undoubtedly subject to the risk of ^terioration 
oi^estruction.. It is, therefore, vital that France be included in the niajor project to search for and identify afjbfiival . 
materials abroad relating ^to Cafi^a that the Ccimmission has recommended. " / / » , . 



24. Appropriate assistance and encouragement from Canadian sources is required to strengthen exHstihg programrtiigs and 
to help initiate new ones in theiiVld of Canadian Studies at selected institutions in 'France^ The Com mission the re fore 
recommends that the proposec^dvisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs should undertake at/ 
once a review of the terms and operation of the present Fraf\ceCanada cultural agreement with" a view. to' * 
strengthening Canadian s'tudies in France. Specific proposals tcf acAieVe this purpose should be prepared. for 
consideratioti by the Commission Mixte France-Canada. - , - 

25. The ComniisSion, wishes to stress the value of Canadian academic and cultural relations with other countries of the 
Francophone comrtiunity.lt recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural 
Affairs sho;yld, in consultation with the Provinces, prepare proposals f6r a fu|l and sustained programme of academic • 
exchanges and of co-operative and comparative studife§; linking Canadian scholars and institutions with scholars and 
institutions of the Francophone countries with which Canada shares Kngmstic and cultural ties of potehtial' ■ . " 
significance. . " / / * 

26. Similarly, the Commission* notes that the Commonwealth provides a remarkable opportunity for co-operative, 
comparative and connectional studies amongst the uniygrsities of all its member countries. On the whole, however, 

' the Government and university financial arrangements for educational exchange and gdrOperation betweeh Canada and 
other countries of the Commonwealth, jvhile helpful, are inadequate to support the level of activity that is clearly 
desirable. The Commission therefore recommends that the proposed Advisory Council, working closely with the 
Social Sciences Researcl^ouncil of Canada, the Humanities Research Council ofCanada, the Association of 
Universities^ and Colleges of Canada, the Canadian Association of University Teachers and other interested 
organizations* and , Government agencies, should undertake a complete review of these arrangements. The review 
should examine Vays in which the Canadian Government and jnterested universities and bodies: coylcj give more 
substantial encouragement and support to visits, exchanges and co-operative programmes of study within the 
Commonwealth. Particular consiaeratign should be given to the possibility that Canada should now ente^;, into special 
educational exchange agreements with, one br more Commonwealth countries. ^ ' ' 

27. The Commi ssion recommends that- the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs develop 
proposals to broJden and strengthen the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, by increasing both the • 
number*and fti^^rrent value. of the' scholarships and fellowships that it provides. > 

28. The Commissiol%urther recommends that the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs 
examine ways ^ which the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan might be extended tq provide support 

for programmes of study as well as for individual scholars. ' ^ - 

" ' - / ' - 

29; The Commissiari not»es that there is opportunity and need for scholarly attention to Canada's roots in and tie$ witH 
Italy, both historical 5nd contemporary. However, 'until recently, very little in the way of tangible support has been ' 
directed to this end by the Canadian Government and its agencies or by the Canadian university community. The 
Commission therefore recommends a substantial development-of the facilities ahd^arrangements for Canadian scholarly 
and cultural activfty in Italy. The basis for such a development now exists and a significant expansion of support 
would be welcomed. Very few developed Qountries have so neglected ^he spec^ial 9pportuniti:es for research and 
scholarship provided by Italy and the Vatican. It is now time to take thfe steps necessary to make up for this neglect. 

30. ' With so much archival material available, in so many different locations, drawn from so many centuries, and dealing 

with so many different-subject^, therd is a clear need for a systematic survey and inventory of archival resources in ^ 
Italy that refer' lo Canada. ' - 

' ' ■ ' ■ • • ' Z ■ ■ 

31. The Commission recommends^the establishment of a Canadian School in Rome. The Canadian Government, working 

in close consuRation with tji^ Provinces and with interested corporations, fqundations and individuals ij^ both'Italy 
and Ca,nada, should take^the initiative in the planning and arrangements For this proposal. ■ ' , 
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The. programme and financial resoiifcps of the Canadian Cultural^ 
relart^ to the development of a Canadian School in Rome/ 



istitute in I^ome should be^trengthened and 



34. 



35. 



36: 



The-Commission welcomes the establishment in 1974 of an/Inter-University Council on Academic Ekchanges with the 
U.S.S.E^_ayadJEasteVn Europe to^^^ exc]ianges of facmty m^embers and graduate students, and to foster other' 
forms of* co-operatioft between Canadiari universities and/institutions of ^ji|h^r learning and research in the Soviet 
Union and-Easte^i Europe,. It'urges that the work of this Inter-University Council ^uld receive, the full 
.j&hcouragemenl and" support of the Department of External Affairs. 

^ • V 

The Commission raCQrnjTiends that the Canadian Government make an annualxontribution to help support 
pf the Shastri I^^itiij^Canadian Institute and that the proposed Advisory Coun/il for'Externel Academic and 
Affairs examine othei^w ays to improve academic haison between India an^Canada.-^ 

Jhe Commission has found If4^i4^ereis"^ growing and*lively interest in Australia^ifteairadian history and literature 
and in co-operatiye/^nd comparative Australian-Canadiiin studies. However, little nasy^:^eeVdbne to emfourage 
support this interest in either country. The Commission therefore recommends that the proposed Advi^ry Counc 
for External Academic and Cultural Affairs explore 'the needs and opportunities, in this area. 

There is^bstantial interest and activity in Canadian studies in I^ew Zealand, which has been encje^u raged and assist 
iPi an {mectjve manner by bopk gifts' from the Canadian Gove'rnment. There is a basis for thed^velopment of some 

leant comparanye New Zealand-Canadian studies, .which should be carefully examined by the proposed Advisory 
Cxfuncif^^r External Academic a^nd Cultural Affairs. 

The Commissxon recommends that the Advisory Council for External Academic and C^tural 
proposals for a worth-whik programme of aca4emic qfnd cultural links, including exchanges 
comparative studies, with a number of (he Latin Araericafi countries with which Canada shares 
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The Commission cornmends the pepartftient of E;cternal Affairs for th^ acac^aruc exchange agreement negotiated With 
the People's Republic oTChina^as a useful first s^ep in improving Canada-CJlina cultural and academic relations. The 
programme for which it provides, how§,ver„is n^odest considering the vastness of China's population, the geographic 
size of both countries' and the scope for a \j/id^r diffusion of knowledge abput^^nada in China and abou]t fhina in 
Canada. The preseny limited programme JaBs far short of meeting the 'needs of the situation. Canada's cultural ^ 
relations with Chin4 haye-b^' no means expanded to keep pace with* her economic.and trade relations with that 
country, and tlj/^om mission .believ^es th^Jt 3ome expansion of the academic exchange agreSmenf of 4972 is required. 

' ^ " ^ ■ • '-"^ ' ' / ^ . 

The commission believes it is unfortunate that, syhile Canadians have, made very substantial contributions to the 
development of the university syistem in hrgipl, they have done almo&t Wthing to ^ncourage the study of Canada ^n 
' Ahat ^ystem;The Commission recommerrdsjThiat the Friendship Societies a^^he^univjgrsities of Israel th^t operate in 
Canada should now place some^ priority upon supporting programmed and 'arrangements that will foster appropriate 
Canadian content at^these universities ks a legitimate field of sturdy, and that the^ropjosed Advisory Council for 
External Acadernic andTnltural'Affairs examine ways and means to encourage and assist sucl^ a development. 

4(5,, The Comniissioa recommends- that the Canadian Government make an Annual 'grant* to the Canadian Centre at Sophia 
University in Japan; and that the proposed Advisory Council for External Academic and Cultural Affairs examine, 
and make recomrneadatjons about, ways and.md'aas to foster a greater^nter^st in and knowledge of Canada at other 
appropriate univetsities in Japan. ' . / „ , - 

41. The commission notes with pleasure that the communique released by the Prime Ministers of Canada and Japan 
during their meeting in Canada in September 1974 indicated their agreement that Mt would be desirable' ty conclude 
a cultural agreement between the two countries in orde^C to promote academic Trelation§ and cultural exchanges and to 
foster Canadian studies ia Japan and Japanese studies in Canada. The two Prime Ministers 'concurred y^hat 
negotiations wpuld^ be started at an appropriate time to that end'. The Commission believes that the appropriate time 
^ is now. . * , • ♦ > ' ^ ' 
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Canadian Studies in the Community Colleges 



THE COMMISSION ON CANADIAN STUDIES was established to study and report upon the state of teaching and \ 
research in studies relating to Canada at Canadian universities. To fulfiJ this responsibility adequately, the Commission 
feltjhat it should relate its assessment of Canad^R studies at the university level to developments in this field in other 
sectors of the educational system in Canada, including the community colleges. / 

There are several reasons why a report on Canadian studies in the universities should be concerned witR Canadian 
studies in the community colleges. The first reason is that there are many exciting and innovative developments in 
Canadian studies occurring at community colleges across Canada that universities should know about in planning their 
own programmes in this field. In many cases these developments involve entirely new approaches to Canadian studies that 
are applicable to the university level as well. 

A second reason for the Commission's concern with community college^ is that in Rjost Provinces they represent the 
principal option to a University education for students wishing to pursujp further studi«sibeyond the s9hM level. As . 
parallel systems universities and colleges should be acquai^^ted with what one another i^oing. And there should be a 
maximum degree of communication and co-of)eration between the two systems. Canadian studies presents a particularly 
propitious field for co-operation because in both systems it is relatively new and involves similar problems and challenges. 

A third reason is that, in many instances, particularly in Quebec where community colleges are the route to higher 
education, students spend a time at community colleges before enroling in university. Consequently, the state of Canadian 
studies at the community colleges will have a bearing on the preparedness of students for studies in this field at the 
university leveL.By the same token, the'fcxtent to which students are exposed to Canadian content in the curriculum at 
university will affect the state of Canadian studies at community colleges. It will be reflected, for example, in the quality ^ 
of the teaching, since many community college teachers are university graduates. 



In preparing this chapter, the Commission was mindful of the importance of defining with some precision the terms 
^community colleges*, *C^nadian content* and ^Canadian studies'. 



In deciding which institutions should properly be considered ^community colleges' for the purpose of this review, the 
^ommission was guided by the definition suggested by Dr Gordon Campbell:' 

iRiC • *. 302 * 



SJ^ '^ Community Colleges' 



A community college is^ non-degree ^rapting public or private institution offering vocational or university parallel 
studies, or both, in programmes of one, two or three years' duration. \ • 

Community colleges exhibit, in Varying degrees, a community orientation, ease of access and admission, a flexible 
curriculum and an emphasis;»fi teaching rather than research. ^ ^ 




The community cottege constituency is a large and expanding one. There are now 147 colleges eligible for membership 
in the Association of Canadian Community Colleges - an increase of ten in tUe past year and a half.>Statlstics Canada 
reports an*enrolment growth rate in non-universitynpost-secondary education of between 4 per cent and 7 per cent , 
annually.^ This trend is expected to continue through to 1975-1976 while university enrolments are expected to drop ' 
slightly and then stabilize during this period. For the most part, the rapid growth of the community college system has 
occurred in every part of Canada except the Atlantic Provinces. !n 1970-71, there were 95,868 students in non-degree 
granting post-secondary institutions, (mostly community colleges), in 1971-72, 1 18,929 students; in 1972-73, 123,674 
students; and in 1973-74, 131,690 students.^ There are now 15,515 full-time faculty working in these institutions.^ 

The functions of these community colleges are determined by provincial policy. !n Quebec, for example, the first 
exposure given a student to any form of post -secondary education is in the CEGEPs^oll^ges de Penseignement g^ndral et 
professionnel). The CEGEPs are the third level in a comprehensive educational structure (primary, secondary, CEGEP and 
univeKity). In addition to providing the route to university, CECEPs offer employment-oriented programmes. In Ontario 
the*colleges of applied afts and technology are intended to be an ajternative post^condary system that emphasizes^ 
vocational training. There are no formal transfer arrangements between community colleges and universities in Ontario, 
although some students move from one system to the other. In boh^^ritish Columbia and in Alberta, community college 
curricula* include: two years of university-lev<!l studies, career progranntieH^ding to employment, remedial-developmental 
programmes and a variety of thematic and general education courses. , ' 

Tha community orientation of a coltege is determined by individual college policy, by the location of the college 
(urban or rural), by the needs, deimands and expectiitioni of th^^^^i^^^^^y "^^^^^ relationship of the college 

to other educational institutions and* agencies. 

*Community\ in a curricutunr^nse, is not intended to mean that the programme of instruction has been devised solely 
for local needs^SoAe colleges may specialize in programmes of local interest, for example, CEGEP de Rouyn-Noranda 
specializes in minmg programmes. But for others, the community may be the Province, the country and even beyond, for 
example, one collehe in Ontario has. an international business programme. 

Whatever may be their emphases, it is important that community colleges serve and relate themselves to Carlada; for 
community colleges have the special role of helping thousands of young people to develop skills and prepare themselves 
generally for the Canadian job market. In a very special sense, therefore, these schools must relate their cuhicula and 
their planning to Canadian requirements. If community college^ fail to relate themselves to the Canadian situation, they 
•are in fact failing to fulfil the purpose for which they- were established. Expressed differently, community colleges should 
be strongholds of Canadian studies if they are\to meet both the obligations and the opportunities of their role. 



As has been noted, community colleges offer two main types of programmes: technical and vocational courses that are 
specifically employment-oriented and liperal arts courses that provide a more general type of education. The Commission 
believes strongly that Canadian content Should be reflected in both types of offerings. 



In the preparation of this section of the Report the Commission relied heavily upon information provided to it by 
, .community colleges across Canada that addressee! themselves to spebific questions about their curriculum, about their 
objectives arid about their future plans. The survey that th6 Commission conducted of community colleges was done with 
the co-ojieration olQh? Canadian Studies Project of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (OISE) and of the 
Association of Canadian Community Colleges (ACCC). Detailed results of this survey, which are summarized k\ this 
Y-jJ^r^' chapter, have been published and can be obtained from OISE.^ 
tRlL 
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'* * * 

Employing Dr Campbell's definition and aided by the information generously, provided by the ACCC, the Commission 
mailed its questionnaire ip 137 institutions (A/indicated earlier » there are nov^^ 147 community colleges in Canada). 
Ninety-nine colleges replied for an excellent response rate of about 72 per gent. i 

T^ie Commission supplemented the information gained from its survey by reviewing the calendars published by 
community colleges. The use of calendars for this purpose presents certain problems. For example, often calendars are 
out-of-date, sonie include subjects that have never been taught, calendar descriptions of courses do not always coincide 
with what is actually taught in the classroom, some calendars provide subject titles only and some colleges do not have 
formal calendars. Nevertheless^ the Commission was able t9 gather much useful information about the state of Canadian 
studies at community colleges from reviewing their calendars. 

The many {"ormal briefs and inforrpal submissions that the Commission received on >l^q subject of community colleges 
were also helpful. So too, was the participation of representatives of community colleges iq^ the Commission's pyblic 
hearings across/Canada. Finally, the Commission was represented at several national and regional ftieetings of coriknunity 
colleges that conducted sessions on the question of Canadian Studies. , \^ • 

The observations of this chapter, then, are based dh the findings qf the survey and on the information and vieWs 
received from these other sources. 

%» • - ■ 

Problei^ of Definition ' ^ ^ ' \ 

" . . , \ 

Among other questions, the Commission asked community colleges to assess the extent of Can(adian content in their 
Curricula. Tai^adian content' proved' to be somewhat difficult for the Commission to define in designing its questionnaire 
and for the colleges to identify in responsKhg, especially in reference tq vocational and technical fields. However, the 
Commission understood Canadian contem to mean, generally, that which deals in someway with *an aspect of Canada or* 
the C^uiadian situation'. / ^ ' . » , ■ 

# ' 

As pointed out in the chapter of the /^ty^cr/ concerned with Canadian studies in the\jiniver'sity curriculum, the proljlcm 
with such, a definition is that it is not wholly objective. Consfettuentiy,.it is open to various and sofnetimes contradi/tory 
interpretations. A few colleges stated that all of their subjects *d\dt income way with an aspect of Canada or the 
Canadian situation' if only in the sense thai the knowledge or thC-4M!s learned would be applied in tne Canadian milieu 
•by the student upon graduating. At the other extreme, several respondents said that they were primarily interested in 
providing the student with skills and techniques that are essentially International in application. Therefore, their work did 
not relate to the Cort^mission's study. This wide range of views closew parallels the response of the univej^sities to the 
Commission's questionnaire on Canadian content in the university curriculum. if 

Most respondents* however, tried to apply the Commission's guidelines with reasoif arid care. The fact^that a consistent 
pattern emerged from the responses indicates the suitability of the definition. Foi^ example, most colleges cited similar 
lists of subjects in economics, taxation, accounting, as well as in law ana in social research, when describing programmes 
that they thougiU^ijualified as having Canadian content.^ When the ConLiission sensed that a respondent had interpreted 
the term Canadian content too nar-rowly or too broadly, it checked the re^ly^ against the communit)^ college's calendaf. 

The problem of defining Canadian studies >yas even more complex. The Commission, in its survey, used the term to 
refer to either of two types of programmes or subjects. 

The first type is ^ny programme or subject that a community college has officially designated as ^Canadian Studies'. 
The secodd is any prograpifne or subject dealing with an aspeo^of Canada or the Canadian situation but not officially 
designatfiW Canadian^trfdies (for example, B.C. studies). For ine^ purpose of this chapter only, the former will be referred 
to as Cairadian sUfdTcs,\the latter as Canadian content, although, of course, if] >he tlroader sense, both are legitimately 
O idiafifst)Kfies. Formally designated Canadian studies will be discussed f)i^f; then, Canadian content subjects. 
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^ Formally Designated Canadian Studies 

\ Canadian studies subjects and programmes are offered at 20 of the 137 colleges surveyed by the Commission. All twenty 
are in Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. None appear in any of the Atlantic provinces. 

Table 1 

Cmnmunity Colleges Having Formally Designated Canadian Studies Programmes 



College. 

Cariboo College 
College of New Caledonia 
Dawso^n College 

Diyham College of Applied Arts & Technology 
Fanshaw Collegdof Applied Arts & Technology 
George Broyxv^ro liege of Applied Arts & Technology 
Grant Miictwan Community College 
Lambton College of Applied Arts& Technology 
MarianopoUs College 
Mount Royal College 

Seneca College of Applied Arts & Technology « 
Vanicr College 



*A programme designed to upgrade a student's qualiftcations lor community college entrance. 



Location 

Kamloops, B.C. 
Prince George, B.C. 
Montreal, Qucliec 
Oshawa, Ontario 
London, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Hdmqqton, Alberta 
Sarnia, Ontario 
Montitcalr Quebec 
Calgary, Alberta 
Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal, Quebec 



\ 



Table 2 



\ 



Community Colleges Having Formally Designated ^* 
Canadian Studies Subjects not pari tf a Canadian Studies Programme 



Camosun College 
Capilaiip College 

Centenm^l College of Applied Arts & Technology 
H umber C6i(cge of Applied Arts & Technology 
Niagara CoUe^ of Applied A-rts XT Tt?chnilogy 
Northern College ^ • - 

St. Clair College of Applied Arts & Tcpfinology 
Sheridan College of Applied Arts & Technology 



Location 



Victoria, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C-« 
Toronto, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
Welland, Ontario « 
South Porcupine, Ontario 
Windsor, Ontario 
Oakville, Ontario 
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Other institutions indicated to the Commission that they plan to iri§titute formally designated Canadian studies 
{^.{Jrogrammes or subjects in the near future. Four of these colleges are Ontario colleges of applied arts and technology and 
' four are British Columbia colleges. The ninth college, Champlain Regional College in St. Lambert, Quebec, has proposed a 
O Canadian studies .programme. • * 
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Table 3 

Community Collejges That Plan to Introduce Formally Designated Programmes Or Subjects 



Collefi 



Champlain Regional College 

Confederation College o{ Applied Arts & Technology 
Columbia Junior College 

Conestoga College of Applied Arts & Technplogy 
Douglas College 
Malaspina College 

Selkirk CoUege / '>y 

Sheridan College of Apptiedj Arty& Technology 
St. Lawrence College < l / . \ 



/ 




Location 

St. Lambert, Quebec 
Tliunder Bay, Ontario 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Kitchener, Ontario 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Nanaimo, B.C. 
Castelgar, B.C. 
Oakvtlle, Ontario 
Kingston, Ontario 



In addition, a tenth college Vancouver City ^College, is investigaurtg the possibility of expanding its present British 



Columbia'Studies Program/ne into a Canadian Studies Programme/ 



/ 



All btt^^e of the On/ario iolleges that now offer, or plan/o qfffpr, formal Canadian studies arc located in the^ 
tndustrua and urbanized parts of that Province. There are foinial Canadian studies reported at the colleges east^ 
Kingston. Only two colleges north of southwestern Ontario/rcport.fbrmal Canadian studies work. The Comft^ion 
believes that this is a serious gap^ that the colleges in these areas should review carefully. In particular, thcyshould assess 
the possibilities of introducing f(\rmal Canadian studies thafWould reflate directty to, and t^e advantag^f, the particular 
characteristic^ of their regions in the sajjie way that this has been done successfully at many other coljj^es. 
• ■ 

In Alberta and British Columbia*, too, Canadian studies are located in urban colleges. In Quebec'^lbrmal Canadian- 
studies are offered only in the Anglophone colleges in-and aroj^ind Montreal. However, there is cor/iderablq Canadian 
content in the curricjulum of all CEGEPs. , \ ^ ^ 

In Quebec there is some difference in the way Anglophone colleges and Francophone CEGEI* handle their curriculum. 
The Anglophone colleges have .more flexibility in designing their curriculum^That is, in additio/to the subjects prescribed 
for all community colleges by the Depijjrtment of Education in the Cahiers de VEnseig^ement Qollegial,'' the Anglophone^' 
colleges are .allowed by the Department's general guidelines governing humanities curriculum to offer a range of 
humanities subjects. Students' in the English-languageX£CEPs must take one humanities subject from each of the — 
following specified level's: . ■ S ' 

Category I Man and His World Viey^^s (101 series). Studies of the various modes of interpreting man and his world. 

* * / *• * ■ 

Category 2 Man] His Knowledge 2nd its Application (201 series). Courses which examine how man knows and the 
effects this knowl^ge has. ' 
• * / 

Category 3 Mans Creative Expression series). Studies of various kinds of creative expression and their modes 
of communication. 

7 ' * * - ' • , 

/ ^ 
Category 4 Man and Focal Issues (401 series). Courses focusing on social issues that have confronted ijian.* 

Many of the Anglophone CBGEPs in and around Montreal employ these guidelines to develop formal Canadian studies. 

In contrast, the Francophohe CEGEPs are not permitted to use the Department's general guidelines governing the^ 

i/st offer a specified number of philosophy subjects. This tends to limit their opportunity to * 



humanities curriculum but m 
O r formal Canadian studies* 
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Examples of Eormal Canadian Studies Classroom Work 

The Commission has selected representative subjects from the curricula of several comijiunity colleges to illustrate the 
work 4>eing done in formal Canadian studies. ' / j 

' / I , . " < 

Canadian sStudies 310-3 (History 310): Problems in Canadian (^dtur^l History is a hjistory subject offerec/as a Canadian 
studies elective at Lambton College in Sarnia. Lambton is the only college in Ontario Offering a diploma in Canadian 
studies although diplomas in Canadian studies are offered in Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. This on^emester 
subject involves an examination of selected problems in pre-Confederation Canadian History. Stress is placed on the 
cultural and social impact of such events as the Loyalists migration. Original source material, historical %>rks and cultural 
artifacts are used where possible. * 4* 



ulfe^P 
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Canadian Studies 201.3: The West as Protest is offered in the Canadian StuoT^Progii^mme at Grant MacEwan 
Community College in Edmonton. In the sense that it reflects the local history and interests of the surrounding 
community, th^is subject is typical of a number of subjects offered at various colleges. 

The Grant MacEwai^'College^^lendar describes this particular sut^ect as one that reviews the experiences of western 
Canadians, and especially of Albertans, throughout history and the tradiTidnal relationship of the West to the rest of 
Canada. Emphasis- is placed on Uji West's 'colonial' etfpnomic status in confederation. *0f concern is the spectacle of 
westerners being at once th^Tfiost conservative and the ni^ost radical in their attempt to resolve their problems', 

. .. % 

Canadian Studies IIJ: Canada as Colony, a sutyect offerecMt Cayboo College in Kamloops is concerned with the 
economic, cultural and historical aspects of Canada's changing re^ionships with Great Britain and the United States. 

Similar subjects appear in most of the Canadian studies programmes offered at the college^. Typical themes ifidude: 
economic dependence, Canadian-American relations, Canadian literature, Canadian media, French-English relations in 
Canada, ethnicity, and examinations of |egional interest and conflicts. 

Other^subjects are less common and some are Offered exclusively at a particular community cplJ^e. For example, one 
college offers a semester subject that examines in some detaiWahous royal commissions and task force reports, A student 
' studies the origins and the terms of reference of the reports, the background of their authors and of key researchers, and 
the reports' findings and recommendations. 

Generally, programmes of Canadian studipCaFtTDr^nized as collections of subjects employing both disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary approaches."* However, th/re are exceptions. The Canadian Studies Programmes at Seneck College and 
Durham College in Ontario are composed^ entirely of interdisciplinary subjects. Though Canadian content subjects of a 
disciplinary nature appear in otlkr part/ of the curriculum, they are not formally part of the Canadian Studies 
Programmes It is interesting to note tKat Durham's interdisciplinary subjects are mandatory for all students of applied 
arts. At Seneca every student must cVmplete at least one Canadian studies subject in order to graduate. 

Vanier College in Montreal offes^ a multidisciplinary approach to Canadian Studies. That is, students in the Canadian 
Studies Programme take five sepaihte subjects; each subject treats similar topic^ or themes, but they do so from the 
perspective of the different disciplWs, For example, the themi* of regional disparity is dealt with separately in English 
literature, political science, history imd socii>l6gy, each time from the perspective of the discypline involved. A student 
may take as many of the five subjects aa he or she wishes. If mor^ than one ?^ taken t|5'^«^xposure to the topic or theme 
is multidisciplinary; if only one is taken, the exposure is disciplinary. | . ^ : 

An Observation on the Interest in Formally Designated Canadi^ Sjudies 

All of the CanadiaiT,.*ltudies programmes and subject offerings in the community colleges are relatively recent 
undertakings. The moiji senior, at Seneca College, Dawson College and Vanier College, are only about five years old. 

In addition to these curriculum developments and tb the nine new programnljes or subjects that have been proposed, 
O interest in Canadian studies at community colleges has been expressed in other ^ays. 
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Por example, the Association of Canadian Community Colleges devoted to Canadian studies Tive of the approximately 
thirty papers presented at its 1973 conference and, three of twenty-two sessions at its 1974 conference. The ACCC has -set 
e promotion of Canadian studies as one of its goals and has indicated that it intends to treat Canadian studies as a 
ajor theme at its future meetings. In 1974 u began publication of a Canadian studies newsletter, CommuniqM: 
Canadian Studies^ as a curriculum service to colleges and faculty. 

The Ijfanadian Community College Institute (CCC1)» centred at Banff, Alberta, held a five-day seminar on Canadian 
studies in that town in April of 1974. Fifty-nine colleges from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec participated. The delegates, using both official languages in workshops, examined: case studies of 
existing Canadian studies programmes; approaches suitable for this kind of work in the various provincial systems; the 
development of Canadian content in a number of vocational and technical programmes; and questions of cultural identity 
in Canada. A similar conference was held in May 1975 at Mont Orford, Quebec. 

There have "bfeun other expressions of a strong and growing interest in Canadian studies. Seneca college in Toronto has 
developed a wide-ranging mobile Canadian studies programme. It began this venture in the spring of 1970 to introduce 
students to dismit or unfamiliar parts of Canada through study and travel. Organized as an academic programme, it has 
enabled groups involving hundreds of students tQ study in Canada's Arctic^ to visit and examine socio-economic 
infra-structure of the outpoorts of Newfoundland anc^Labrador, to stjiidy Canada's labour m(>xements in mine and mill 
towns, and to eijcplore the complexities of several of the country's key industries. Students and raculty of other 
community colleges, including several in the United States, have also participated in the Seneca mobile programme, as 
have faculty members of universities in Toronto. 

The Commission commends Seneca College for the pioneering work {hat it has done in Ihe field of mobile programmes 
and urges other colleges to explore the possibility of involving their students and faculty in this kind of academic 
enterprise. The Commission believes, further, that such a venture presents vduable opportunities for collaboration 
between cotnfnunity colleges and universities, particularly neighboring institutions, / 

In f^nother direction, some community colleges have engaged in exchanges of students and faoi^ty betweerKCanadian 
studies programmes. Dawso^ College and Lambton College held such an exchange during the 1972-73 aca^l^ic year. 

In British Columbia commurtity college faculty have shown a real interest in expanding Canadian/^dies mthat 
Province and, towards this end, have held several joint meetings in which representatives of the Canadian studies 
programmes at Simon Fraser University have been particularly active. In the fall of 1974 a prp^incial 'Articulation 
'C^imittee' for Canadian Studies was established to co-ordinate B.C. community college and university work in this field. 

^ ' / 

Canadian C(^ntent in the Curricula of Community C9Heges 

A? indicated earlier, for the purposes of this chapter, Canadian content refers to subject matter Sealing in some way with 
*afi aspect ofTanada or the Canadian situation^ but mj^^formally desig^^t^ as a Canadian studies programme or subject. 

• The Commission's information indicates that there i&, little, differe^e^ ^om Provihce to,Province in the proportion of 
Canadian content in the curricula of community colleges. To the extent ^hat there is a difference, community colleges in 
Bluish Columbia, Ontario, Alberta and Quebec tend to have proportionately more subjects dealing specifically ,v^ith 
anadian questions than community colleges in other parts of the country. 



Across Canada, subjects with Canadian content are often regional or local or specialized studies. For example, 
seventeen colleges have native s^udics^programmfes*or subjects.* ° In British Columbia, several colleges offer B.C. studies. 
One Ontario college, located in the industrial heartland of that province, offers a labour studies programme. 
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There tends to be a greater emphasis upon Canadian content in liberal arts areas of the curriculurji than in the 
technical ^nd vocational fields. Also, there tends to be greater emphasis upon Canadian content in some. 'technTcaP areas 
than in others. For example., business programmes provide Canadian content primarily in economics, law and political 
^ ccts. 
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' In contrast, the Commission was struck by the fact»that students jl) engineering technology programmes«appeared to 
have little opportunity in their technical subjects to study about Canada or about' the possible effects of their work on 
Canada. The exceptions are at colleges that require that studi^nts in engineering complete liberal arts subjects. ' 

It may be that many teachers of engineering use Canadian example^^d stress the importance of relating engineering 
principles and practices to Canadian physical and social conditions. But such>was not apparent from the Commission's , 
investigations. ^ 

If this is indeed the case, and if other parts of the technical and vocational curriculum are similarly lacking Canadian 
orientation, as appears to be true at a number of institutions, then there is a serious need for community colleges to 
undertake a thorough review of their curriculum. Again, the Commission emphasizes that vocational and technical subjects 
should have Canadian content just as much as liberal arts subjects. ProficiencyMn vocational and technical skills and 
theory are of minimum value unless they go hand in hand with an appreciation and knowledge of the social, political, 
economic aoji environmental milieu in' which they are to be applied. ^ 




on Canadian ^ontent 

file there Js a'lacK^of Canadian content in the currigula of some colleges, the Commission was greatly impressed 
Avhat other colleaes are doing tq develop Canadian content. A number of colleges are experimenting successfully wit 
fundamentally riew and different approaches not only to Canadian studies but ty further education itself. The few 
examples^at/follow are particularly Inotewotthy but are not at all isolated ^ases. 




• Mount Royal College is developing U bilit)gfc4itU:ampus (Blackfoot and English) on the reserve at Gleichen in Alberta. 
The curriculum is heavily oriented to the interests, needs and'culture of the native peoples. Those involved, aim tp have 
the campus become an independent entity administered by the Blaclcfoot themselves by the end of 1975. This p(rocess has\ 
/ aljeady begun; for example, native people serve on tl}^Board of^^Governors and on t^ejaculty. 

At Camosun College in Victoria a programme ormrtive studies has been set up for, an^d with the co-operation and 
participation of, th^ native people. X majority of the subjects are oCfered only to the native people in the^area. 

^^^agara College of Applied Arts and Technology offers a certificate in-lkbour-stidies covering a wide range of subjects, 
emphasizing Canadian co.ntent, for example: Trade utiions in Canada; Development and Role; the Collective Bargaining 
Process^irt Canada; and the Role of Women in Canadian Trad^ Unions. . *~ - 

At Dawson College in Montreal the Humanizes Pepartment has launched, a number of subjects in an effort to fill we . 
gdps that exist in traditionaf textbooks. For example/in the sublet Living Canadian History students examine the efforts 
of 1he textile, tobacco, electrical, boot-and-shoe and^fur workers, of plumbers and of seamen to form junions. In another 
subject, Les solifudes a Montreal, the faculty a?t^mpts literally to extend the cl^ssroom into the city'. In addition to 
lectures and group discussions,^ students are enpouraged and taught to use video-tape equipment in their terfB project^ 
Meetings and seminars with social workers, with community organizers and witHf^ivic political figures are^lso a feature. 

, ; ' . 

Humber College and Sheridan College ir/ontjjrio and Capilano College in British Columbia ari^ examples of colleges 
involved in developing curriculum and community services for Canadian women. Programmes range from disciplinary 
studies of vwomen jn Canada (history, sociology, literature) to 'outreach' or community service programmes designed to 
stimulate interest in and avf&reness of the challenge faced tby wbmen and the problems plaguing them socially, ^politically 
and vqeationally. ■ 

Common to each of these examples, and to numerous courses like them at community colleges across Canada, is a 
concern with community and the use of local human and physical resources. Together they indicate the potential of the' 
community colleges to fulfil a real need i^ society for community-oriented study, teaching artd training in, short, in a 
O special sense, Canadian studies. , , 
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Conclusion • . . 

Foj- a variety of reasons, community colleges in Canada face special problems in developing Canadian studies. In almost 
every case, these problems relate to the fact that in most parts of Canada community colleges are relatively new to the 

educational system. , , " 

i» . 

Because they are new their rok4s not always clear to the public. Some briefs to the Commission suggested that- 
community colleges are not yet suit^f their own identity. 

Throughout the course of the Commission's work, the Commission encountered some feeling across Canada that 
community colleges are quaai-, or p^haps even pseudo-, universities attended by students who are not qualified to be 
accepted at a 'real university'. "With p^haps a degree of conscious or unconscious academic snobbery, some members of 
the university community share this view. Certainly, there is some lack of undertstanding tliat community colleges are an 
, important part of the educational. system in Canada, thai their role is distinctly different from that of universities and 
; schools and, because they are different, their problems and opportunities must be dealt with differently. 

There is a widespread but false^ssumption, for example, that the curricula of community colleges do not require 
special textbooks -or other printed materials and that*publications d(^signed'for universities or' senior high schools are 
entirely appropriate for use in community colleges. Consecuiently , books and articles are no|l being published in adequate 
numbers to meet the specific needs of community colleges, in the absence of Canadian mat|fials iil some fields' 
community colleges are relying almost exclusively upon non-Canadian publications. 

> Part of the problem that teaclier.s in community colleges are seldoiVi provided with enough time from their regular 
duties and with enough nnauc*4 support to do research, to write and to publish. As indicated in the chapter 
audio-visual and other media support for ( anadian Studies, some teachers ^re trymg to make up for the I^ck of 
^Cariadian printed materials suitable ^or use in the community colleges by employing media materials. But, here again, 
tochers do not have adequate time and encouragement to become proficient in the use and production of such materials. 

Community college libraries alSo need further development. Many colleges have access to university and public libraries, 
hut community tYlleges also require library, collections that, are .selected with the special needs of the college curriculum 
in mind. This is an area irhwhich private tunding would be particularly helpful, but corporations, foundations and private, 
donors tend to overlook community colleges. ' 

■ •. ' - ■ ' ^ ; ■ ' ' 

A naniber ot coninuinity.colleges. in various parts of Canada are offering subjects that make heavy uSj? of original 
source materials and cultural artificats. In the process they are developing impressive small archival collections. Several arc 
collaborating with neighbouring uniyersities ^liU schools in gathering'and usin^ these materials. The Commission 
commends this^^kind of approach to other community colleges. It believes further that much would-be gained if national, 
provincial and local galleries and museums would consider/ways in which their programmes might be made more helpful 
and more accessible to community colleges, keeping in rmnd that their needs are not always the same as those of 
universities. In turn, community colleges should explo^re the possibility of collaborating with local galleries and museums 
io^entifying, gathering, organizing and preserving cultural artifacts that have specific relevance foK the curriculum of 
cpmnumity colleges. * . ^ 

Colfeges located in areas of Canada that do not have cultural institutions could render a particular service to their 
communities by collecting Canadiana, not only fof their own use but for the use of the public. Governmenls and private 
donors should support such initiatives. ' . - . . 

A further problem that community colleges face in developing Canadian studies is that they tend to be isolated and 
difrerent from one another and therefore cannot easily share resources and co-operate in other ways on a day-to-day 
basis. Colleges vary greatly from Province to Province, and even ^itliin Provinces, in their functions, in their curricula, in 
their resources, in their degree of development and in their needs and priorities. Some are located in remote areas, where 
regular communication with other colleges, is almost impossible. 

^'\)mmunications between colleges has been greatly helped by the formation in 1970 of the Association of Canadian 
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Community Colleges and by the holding of national and regional meetings and seminars on community college questions. 
But the ACCC has had trouble raising outside funds to support the good work that it is doing and its subscriptions are 
not enough to sustain) its op^r^iions. The failure of the ACCC to interest Canadian donors in its work compelled it to'^ 
seek funds outside the country. A five-year sustaining grant from the Kellogg Foundation awarded in 1968 enabled the 
Association, to organize^jra begin to offer a varied programme of service to its members, but long-term funding is 
required as well. / 

The Commissibpis especially impressed by the work that the ACCC has done to promote Canadian studies, / 
particularly thrawgh its conference^ and its bulletin. Communique: Chtiadian Stu4ies, which provide opportunities for 
discussions ancnexchanges of infopnation between colleges relatin^^^^anadian Studies. The Commission commends the 
ACCC for/tI)ese| endeavours and expresses the hope that funds can be found to continue and enlarge upon them. 

'/ r ■ ■ 

As/^ j^ore general point, the Commission stije^e^s that, while many worthwhile and innovative developments are 
ccurring iVCanadiari studies at the community colleges, the fact remains: only 20 out of 147 community colleges in 
^'anada have^rmally designated Canadian studies; and Canadian content in the total curriculum, particularly in the ^ 
tecnhical ^nd vc^cational fields, is seriously lacing at manjj^ colleges^ Unless^ reat effort is made tp improve this situation, 
the en^mjous potential of community colleges to se^ye the wider community will not be fully realized. 

^ ■ ' ' : ' . : / , 

i ■ -I 




Recommendation^ 



A systematic study of Canada and.of the Canadian cojitent should be recognized as an integral and essential part of 
the formal education of students in community colleges. "I 

There should be^a greater appreciation of the importance and of the opportunities pf including Canadian content in 
vocationarand technical subjects atf the community colleges and of the value of relating theories and skills in these 
fields to Canadian conditions. / 

Community college graduates must be mepared to adapt to change in a society of rapidly changing jobs. Therefore, 
there should be wider recognition of the v^lue of including-jn the community college curriculum subjects designed to 
provide a general education.^ ^ 

The Commission commends those community colleges that have developed progiammes designed to provide students 
with a first-hand experience of the conditions in which they w HI ^subseq ue nl ly be employed, for example, by gravel 
and exfchang^programmes, / , 

CoUeges^hat do not now' have formally designated Canadian studies programmes or subjects should investigate the 
possibility and the desirability of establishing such formal studies. ^ 



?'6, Universities shoujd acquaint themselves more fully about 



curriculum development at the community colleges. 



Community colleges and universities should explore moreifully the possibilities of co-operating in projects of mutual 
interest; for example, in mobile programmes, in arcl^^ival tjollectionSi in the production and use of audio-visual / 
materials, in library acquisitions and in lecture series. , ' ^ 

The Commission encourages community colleges to hold regular national, regional and local meetings to discuss and 
deal with common interests, including tlhe promotion Canadian studies. For example, it hop^ that the Canadian 
Studies Conferences held at Banff and at Mont Orford will continue as annual events and wi^continue to be held in 
\lifferent parts of Canada with a view to encouraging interest in Canadian studies in areas of Canada where Canadian 
content at community colleges is now lacking. ^ 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the Association of Canadian" Conununity Colleges should launch a 
joint study of the needs of the community college curricula for instructional materials in Canadian studies.-^ 
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10. Award granting agencies should^^^ien seek out and support qualified scholars to lielp meet the needs for instructionaf 
materials Jn Canadian studies^ i 

J I . There should be some mirfimum representation of the community colleges (n the membership of award-granting 
agencies oV the Federal /Government, such a? the Canada Council, in order/o help ensure that Canadiajr^cholarship 
and publishing are reiiponsive to the needs of the community colleges. / 

12. Interested quaimj?t( teachers at community colleges should be provided with opportunities to (ci6 res^arch'fnd to ' 
write, as part o/their regular duties, in fields of direct relevance t^the curricula of the^coljcTgeS. 

' ' • 

13. Publishers in Canada should examine ways in which they might be a^le to publish moj?^ materials of direct interest 
and rcleydncc to community colleges. 

14. A comprehsiye study should be made of the state of Canadian studies at cbrpmunity colleges that wouJ|d parallel the 
^ Cummission's study of the slate of Canadian studies at the universities. The /Association of;Canadian Community^ 

Colleges might be an appropriate body to commission such a study. / . 

15. Provincial Governments should consider ^ays in which they could be of^ifiofe assistance in** developing the library 
holdings of community colleges. / , 

16. The Commission commends, the Association of Canadian Community Colleges ♦on its endeavours to foster 
communication between those who are active and interested in Canadian studies at community colleges and to make 
more widely available information relating to Canadian studies at the colleges. It expresses the flbpe that funds can be 
found to continue and enlarge upon these endeavours. j 

r . ■ ■ . ' . ^ » ■ ' 

17. National, provincial an^local galleries and museums should consider ways in which their programmes could be made 
more helpful and more accessible to qommunity colleges, keeping in mind that their needs are not always Identical to 
those of universities, , ' ^ . 

18. Community-colleges should explore tl]e possibilities of collaborating with local galleries and museums to identify, to 
- gather, to drganize and to preserve culjtural artifacts of direct relevance to the curricula of community colleges. 

19. Colleges located in areas of Canada that do not have art galleries and museums should consideV instituting a 
programme to! collect Canadiaria for both their own and the public's use. Governments and private donors should 
support such initiatives. * ( ' . x 

20. Plans should beA)egun for the d^dXpjnent in the near future of one and perhaps two community colleges in the 
Canadian Northl - / * 
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FOOTNOTES: * . ' . * 

^Gordon Campbell, Community Colleges in Canada. (Toronto; McGraw-Hill Ryerson Press, 1971), p. 7. , 
*Siiit\stics Cmac^A, Advance Statistics of h'ducation 1973-74, Information Canada, (Ottawa: August 1973); pp. 14-15. 
^Ibid,Tablc8,p. 31. « 
'*Ib»-rfrable2,p. 25. 

^ James E. Pag6, Cdmdian Studies in the Community College (Toronto: jhe Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1973). 

6 \ / 

At most community colleges, a programme is a course of studies coiisisting of several subjects or disciplines. Thus, a pro^mme or course on 
economics might consist of, say, five subjects, each dealing witt^ different aspect this field. ^ , 

^Quebec Department of Educatioii<Ca/Her5 /'£*n5e(gnemenrj£o/^^^ • 

/■ ° '/ ■ ■ ■ \' 

Ibid. There is no sequence to the levels. / ^ 

^In thisCase, interdisciplinary means an examination ofy/topic from the perspective of several disciplines Simultaneously; or, put another way, 
there is some ^lurring of dtscipliilary lines. 
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A review of native/studies in Canada, with recommendations, appears in a separate chapter of the Commission's /^epor/. 



Archives and Canadian Studies = 



Of all national assets archives are the most precious: (hey are the gift of one generation toanothef and the extent^ of our 
care of them marks the extent of our civilization. , ' 

Arthur G. Doughty, - '^ ^ • * ( ^ - 

The Canadian Archives, an^ its Activities^ - ^ ^ ' . 

Ottawa; 1924. 

NOSflNGLE SUBJEC'L as Sir Arthur Q^u^hty's words remind us, is of greater importance to the future of Canadian 
studies than the state ^f^r country's archives. Such a statement may at first appear exaggerated„but a moment's re 
flectidft sAould convince apy^me that it is the simple truth. Without the resources of our many archives, original re- 
search on the development of our society^n^itutions or culture would be impossible. In the.same manner, the;nore compre- 
hensive the mation's archival resourcesjjr^[^ojecg^m^ th^grefiter will be our opportunities for research into the natut^ of the 
Canadian historical experience. A^^lfie-Cornmission has already pointed oiit, the achievement of self-ki^wl^ge depends upon 
a fearless examination of^oitf^lnd and coHective pastSL Consequently Canadian studies;' in all f^lds, should dkplay a > 

certain historical hia<hrom tl^is it will be clear-that the future cuiality of CanSfdian studies is directly linked to the 
^condition amji^i^sources of Canadian archives, it isHiot too modn to say that Canadian archives are the foundation of 
Cana'diap^^tudies. . 

4^ Fortunately, the new generation of Canadian archivists and the leaders of our^ajor national archival institutions are 
^ well aware of the impoi;t^nt nature of their-responsibilities,:and:tliey have^embarked on a number of initiatives^tit-be^ 
discussed later in this ^chapter) that should begin to accord to archives their proper stature and role within^e Canadian 
community and to co-ordiiiate their efforts within a^regional and national'plan. It is now time for the* universities^ i^l" 
Canada, and for the public, at large, to recognize the'significance of thes/ efforts and' the role that they have^to 
within them. - ' - , . ?^ « 

There are two fundamental and closely^ reiiated t&sks that will determine the future of Canadian archives. The first Has 
to do \yith the development of public awareness, a\vareness*of*the inriportance of archival resources, of the location and ' 
potential development of these resources and of the skills required both to establish an'i to make full^^e of archival 
« resources. The sfcond concerns the development of a -national and regional plan to co-ordinate archival activity, to Serve 
as a framework for archival diffusion and to promote collections development in a rational manner throughout the 
country. In bc4jji of these essential areas of activity, the universities of Canada and the wider Canadian public have an 
indispensable role to play and important res[fonsibilities to assume. 

a ■ • 

The Development of ^nadian Archives 

« Archival Institutions have existed in Canada for more than a^^itu^y, and over the course of years they have/done a 
^ — narkable job of gathering records relating to our past. Without systematic collection policies, without the sj/pport of an 
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histoncai manuscript commission and without adequate flnancial assistance from any level of Government, they acquired 
military, land and Govermfient records, and papers^' accumulated by individuals and historical, religious and business 
organizations on^both ^i(|^s of the Atlantic. Of necessity, archivists relied heavily upon private donations. While efforts 
were made to implement automatic procedures to transfer historical records from certain Government departments to the 
Archives, success was uneven inihe various Provinces, although it was easier to develop systematic acquisitions policies for' 
transferring Government records than for any other type of poteplial-archival material. The most significant acquisitions of 
private and business records came from those indiyi^ualsj^uMinns who possessed some sense of their own historical 
importance. Collections were occasionally initiated on the basis of the personal interests of some archives personnel and 
were not always successfully pursued following their departure. Consequently, the holdings of many archival institutions 
are often haphazard, incomplete or comppsed of quite unrelated accumulations of documents. 

Fortunately, prc^sslonal archivists recognized from thf start the potential scope of their work and adopted a broad 
interpretation of their role, as the following passage from the First Report vf the bureau of Archives for the Province of 
O/ito^'/a reveals: , - 

The documents appertaining to the history of a touritry are now classed among its most valuable possessions*^ But 
History has assumed a new nleaning w;th the advance of civilization, and, today, the Records 'of Government, once 
the student*s richest mine, share their importance with the ephemeral memorabilia which concern the life of the 
people. The historian's point of view has undergone a radical change. A knowledge of the social conditions of a 
nation is a first requisite to the study or writing of history; hence the high value r\pw placed upoi^amily papers, 
dianev^ccoi^t bpoks, etc., which contain the humbl^ecbids of social and farniiy life. The laws reflect the public 
needs, and in order to legislate wisely and intelligently, the social atmosphere and environment, the sequences in 
social development, must be known. Hence also the importance of documentary histqry in which a traveller's 
journal may rank with a political despatch; and the reason why j^pfrs from private sources, municipal, educational, 
and ecclesiastical reports and documents on the one hand, and State papers on the other, are given a place among 
public archives. The one is the raw material for the general historian, the Other for the history of public affaifs. Legisla- 
tion is the expressiorKin legal form of the hopes, ambitions and necessities of a people^ The public archives should furnish 
material to show how^political and social exigencies influence the laws and how,'in turn, the laws affect the conmion 
weal.* 

However, in spite of 'this open attitude to collections development, which is no^ uncommon today, most^ collections, 
. even in an archives' area of specialization, are incomplete. This is certainly not syrprising. Documents survive by chance, 
having somehow escaped wastebaskets, rats, moisture, disintegration and house-cleaning. Many people believe either that, , 
on the one hqnd, their papers or those of individi^als in their family have no value, or tliat, on the other, their i3apefs 
may be too sensitive to leave for the eyes of posterity. In either case, papers are committed to the garbage 6jr the furnace. 

The Commission welcomes all efforts that will reduce uninformed destruction of documents and allow archivists and< 
researchers^ to decide what is most worth retaining in the papers they acquire. This goal could best be achieved by 
promoting a, higher level of public awareness about the functions of archival institutions and t|)e contribution that any ^(^t 
of papers may make toHTuture research and understanding - even when their value isjiot immediately evident. The papers 
may be useful because they complement ojther documents or because of the questions they may raise or help to answer, 
This is particularly true today when archives are usfed by a variety of reisearcher$ with different interests and methods. 

' ■.■ ~ ~ ' ■ • , ' ' ^' ' . . . 

The Commission recommends that the Archives of Canada undertake a programme to promote public aw^eneSS of the 
potential value of private papers and other archival material, and that the universities of Canada co-operate J^' this 
programme in various appropriate ways,.some of which will be discussed more fully in the following sectio^ of this 

, ■ ^ v.^ , , ... ■" ' • . 

The Commission is pleased to be able to recognize the enterprising sj;^rit of the current generations of Canadian w 
archivists, who are more determined than ever to reduce the role of chance in the acquisition of archival materials by 
employing more systematic methods of collection and by informing potential donors about their facilitiejs, interests and 
requirements. The Systematic National Acquisitions Programme of the Public Archives of Canada^^nd the Work of the 
new Yukon Tcurritorial Archives offer two examples that illustrate the success of this approach. In the Public 
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Archives began its pregramme to bring order, continuity and a great'er measure of completeness to its collections. The 
recently developed Yukon Territorial Archives Is working actively to determine the location of materials to supplement its 
collection and to obtain papers, photographs and slides, newspapers, government and institutional records, and maps froni 
local sources and from other collections in Canada and the United States. 

One of the primary tasks that must precede systematic collections development is the location of such material as may 
be available for collection. A great deal of material of potential interest to Canadian studies is presently preserved in the 
hands of private individuals and institutions as well as in the collections of^Weral and provincial archives, universities, 
libraries and historical societies The I'nion List of sXIanuschptsivl^/inadtatffh^osn^^ published by the Public Archives 
of Canada in l%8, has done a great deal t^) guide researchers in Canadian sjtudies to material preserved in archival 
institutions and major libraries. But it falls short of providing guidance as to the location of essential resources in other 
places. Consequently , there is an urgent need for a comprehensive national guide to ail known archival resources in 
Canada. Tht? C ommission therefore recdmmends that the preparation of a national guide should be immediately 
undertaken under the leadership of the Public Archives of Canada in co operation with other federal, provincial and - 
private archives The ( ommission recommends, further, that adequate funds to support this important project be made 
available by the Federal and Provincial Governments. 

The Commission believes that universities and university archives have an important role to play in the preparation of 
siich a national guide to archival resources by helping to locate and describe the potential resources of their respective 
regions. Some universities, such as Memorial University, Universite de Moncton. Queen's University and the University of 
Western Ontario, have already demonstrated considerable interest in locating and developing the archival resources of (heir 
region. At the Universite du Quebec a Chicoutimi. in particular, a group of professors and students have undertaken to 
locate and describe all the archives of their region. The Commission recommends that all Canad?an universities give 
consideration to the ado^tjon of s^inular projects appropriate to their character and regional location,and that they 
participate in this way in the preparation of a comprehensive national guide 'to archival resources. 

However, even if all archival material of interest to Canadian studies were to be located and briefly described in the 
manner proposed above, proper repositories would be required to jprovide for its acquisition, preservation; cataloguing and 
consultation: and these repositories should be equipped with suitable buildings, conservation conditions, trained staff for 
acquisition and cataloguing and facilities for consultation. Such repositories do not vxist in sufficient numbers at the 
present time. Moreover, where they do exist, a certain measure of rivalry has been allowed to develop between 
institutions, and such competition has occasionally, produced imfortunate results. Competition between archivists for 
similar material serves neither the public interest nor the interests of the archivists themselves, particularly if it tends to 
drive prices to excessive levels. , . 

t ■■ • * 

The questions of competitive practices and the co-ordination of acquisitions are receiving considerable attention from 
the archival community, for the Cojnmis^ion noted frequent references to these issues in many of the briefs submitted to 
it on the subject of archives. I'or example^e brief from the Archival Association of the Atlantic Provinces (formerly the 
Association of Eastern Provincial Archivis^commented upon the need *to rationalize and develop the archival resources 
of^Atlantic Canada'. , 
* * ■ ■* / 

Several proposals have been put forward to facilitate planning and rationalization in the acquisitions field with the * 
objective of maximizing the advantages of more active acquisition programmes and of minimizing the costs of competition 
for individual institutions and the Canadian archival system as a whole. One commentator has suggested that a registry of 
archival programmes might be established following the creation of a clearing-house for information on the territorial and 
thematic jurisdiction of existing programmes. To avoid arbitrary judgements concerning the limits of programmes, a court' 
of arbitration might be formed to deal with conflicting claims, although its exact composition and terms of reference have 
not been spelled x)ut. , ' ' f 

♦ « 

Certain archivaJ collections suCh as those relating to urban development will have very distinct regional significance; 
others, such as the papers of religious organizations with widespread membejship will be of local, regional or national 
interest depending on the research perspe\(ii^'. l-thnic group archives, which are developing rapidly in Canada, are also- 
important from many different perspectives 'The Commission was pleased to observe, therefore, that although major 
Torts are being expended to create a National Ethnic Archives in Ottawa, microfilm copies of related records such as the 
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nit^s of the Immigration Branch are being distributed to provincial depositories, and plans arc 5cing made to exhibit 
documents in Ott^^a and elsewhere. 

For these and many other reasons the Commission does not believe that the solution to the devi^lopment and 
rationalization of Canadian archival resources lies Wlusively in the enlargement of federal and provincial archives, 



desirable as such enlargement may be in ris own right The Commit 
in the creation of a national network of regional archives, well equic 



on believes instead that the answjs^r should be sought 
ped and properly staffed, which would work in close 



liaiHon with provincial and federal archives and in collaboration w^lh universities, historical societies, sthdyl boards and 
other appropriate institutU)ns and authorities ' * , 

lo ;ivoid rivalries, duplication of effort and unnecessary expense, the archives of,a given region should probably be 
concentrated in the proposed regional archive. The network of regional archives could be used for the loan between 
archival institutions ofHlocunients ert^er ^n their original form or in the form of microfilms and other copies, from 
federal, provincial and\)ther regional archives, As a result of the constant improvement of systems of communications and 
of copying, the final location of the originals will become less and less important, but reglt^nal archives will remain 
essential for 'iearches. for the acquisition of documents and.for consultation, diffusion and utilization. 

The proposed national netwoVk of fecferal. provincial and regional archives would help to solve ^a number of the 
problemSVto which reference has already been made. It would preve;it competition for the acquisition of documents, 
particularry private papers, It would ensure that material acquired is not only properly preserved, but arranged, catalogued 
and made easily accessible to researchers, not merely accumulated in vaults or reserved for the use of only a few 
pnvileged students. It would nko help to ensure that the widest possible selection of documents will be preserved and 
that no potentially useful collection of papers may be destroyed because they do not appear to be of sufficient national 
or provinci;ll or academic interest. 

As in the case of the promotion of public awareness and in the preparation of the national guide to archival resources, 
the Commission believes that the universities have a potentially important role to play in the formation of a national 
network of regional archives. The regional archives should be located in large towns, which are a centre of activity within 
a given region, and usually in U)wn> with a university, because university staff and students would be among the prime 
users of archival material, In fact, the Commission believes that, in many cases, the regional archive could and should be 
located withm the local university and be administered by it, although its doors should be open to all serious researchers, 
including members of the general public. T^ie Commission believes that there .are many benefits to be gained from such an' 
airaftgemenl, including closer tiys between the university and its regional comnuinity and better communication and 
LO-operation between academic researchers and professional archivists. Obviously, there are many cases. where such a role 
wilJ not be an appropriate one for a particular university. But there may be,|Ust as niany cases where it would be 
appropriate, .is a number of univ^^rsities, including those already mentioned above, ha^e shown by their imaginative ^nd 
commendable efforts lo collect and preserve the archival resources of their region. The Commission re'c(^infDnds that 
every university give careful corvsideration to the possibility of undertaking such a role in the propose<3 national network^ 
of regional archives and that in all cases close ties should be established between the university and the regional archive. 

Archives and the University 

Ihe Commission believes that the universities have an important role to play in the development of the Canadian^ mchival 
system. Three spec ifK ^ f ca s-Trr which the univcrstitcs t^^K^ *houkl be <^ assistaftce 4o arqhival work have already boen 
noted: the development of public awareness of the importance of archived and, of the value of potential archivalWaterial; 
the preparation'of a coniprehcnsivc national guide to archival resources: and with the proposed national network of 
regional arch\ves. some of which should be located within the universities themselves. 

\ * • - , 

Naturally the kind of role that the Commission proposes for the universities raisej? questions about the universities* 
atiitudes to archives in general and to their own in particular. The Commissibn's inquiries indicated that many universities 
have no firm policies regarding either archival development or even the management of their own /ecords. In fact, only a 
O few Canadian universities have given any orderly consideration to this subject at all. And it is clear that many university 
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archives lack the necessary financial resources to carry out adequate programmes. 

The (Commission believes that the universities should begin by putting their own houses in order and that there are 
nuninulm archival services that every university shoul^mmediately assume. These relate to the records of the*university 
itself und to those of members of its staff. In some universifies archives play an active role in records management for 
administrative purposes, but in all cases university archives should assume responsibility for housing records documenting 
the policies anil history of the university. These will include: administrative records of presidents, vice-presidents, deans, 
registrars and other officials; the minutes of Senate, of the Board ancf of other councils and committees of the university, I 
including student and faculty associations; and the publications of the anivejrsity. University archives should also ensure 
the maintenance and care of audio-visual record? of university functions, including taped material, film and photographs, ^ 
either independently or in concert-with uiWversily media centres. This is an importaw service deserving continued 
budgijtary support to provide qualified staff, a^iggyate physical storage facilities and appropriate security arrangements. In * 
addition to^he general interest that such universityVollections may have, they are an essential source of support and 
information u?r the study of Canadian higher education. 

The Commission would go further to stress the nee universities and related institutions such as art galleries, 
museums and research institutes to develop archives to keep permanent records of their resident scholars' basic data^ 
much of which never appears in manuscript or publication form, although it could be of considerable value to future, 
students and researchers. Universities would, therefore, be well advised to make arrangements with facuhy members for " 
the safekeeping of research findings that might contribute towar4 the further study and understanding of their particular 
fields of interest. Initiatives of this sort would corhplement some recently established granting policies that encourage 
scholars to maike copies of their research data available for subsequent use by 'ot|;iers as a condition of financial support. 

■ ' . ■ \ ■ • , . . " ^ 

However, the ( ommission does not believe that the universities' archival role should stop here. Archival material in 
many forms ts central to the research and teaching functions of the universities, and anxarcliival acquisition poli(iy for 
certain origmal documents and microform copies of other appropriate materials should be recpgnizcd as an integral part 
of a university's academic development policy. Archival Use in universities most commonly associated with graduate^"^^ 
study and faculty research. Nevertheless, the Commission was. pleased to note that a growing number of univ^ity coiTrses 
at the undergraduate level encourage students to make direct use of Archival materials. These are, in fact, essential sources 
for several nc^y aspects of Canadian studies in the curriculum to which scholarly attention has only recently turned. 



variety ot teacnmg 
particular regions 



By acquiring and making available tcTlbcal users archival material in microform from the major national aqd provincial 
archives throiigh the proposed i>etwork of regional archives, the universities will.be able to support a^markedly wider 
variety of teaching and research and, at the same time, they will assist in the process of archival diffusion within their 

y . . • . ;.■ , . 

But the Commission docs not believe that the universities* role in archival development should stqp here cither. There 
a"^ good reasons why universities should collect^ process and^naintain collections of original material, in particular | 
Mnaierjal that is of local and regional significance or that is associated with fields of special interest tp the university or to 
;t;ernain of its faculty . ^^oted, a numbei^ of Canadian universU^ have already ihow^ what can be accomplished in this | 
area.^Jhe Universite de Moncton has developed a' strong collection of rare books and papers concerning t^ Acadians of I 
the region. Memorial University of NewlouncJIand's regional folklnre archives and the collection of the M^aritime History i 
Gr^jup oSfer examples of similar praiseworthy initiatives. In Ontario Queen's University, and the University of Western 
Ontario Fbve developed substantial and immensely valuable c>oUections of papers and records relating touhe history of 
/their regions. And in Quebec the Commission has already singled out for commendation the work of the group at the 
Universite Quebec a ChiCoutimi, which has uodertaken to ^ucvey and catalogue the^ archival resources of the region. 
The Commis^on believes that these imaginative and valuable programmes point in the direction that other universities 
should follow)*^ / ♦ * V " . 

v' - ' \ ^ ^ . 

The Commission's vision of the universitie]!' role >vithin the national network of regional archives gives to them a 
pivotal role in the national system. On the one hand, they would be the local agent in the diffusion programme of the 
archival system and of the major national institutions, making their resources avaijable to scholars, students and the public 
O hin the local community. An^, on the oAi\^rv hand, the university should provide leadership toward the d^vcl6pnfent of 
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the archival resources of its own region and should serve, in some cases, as the regional archive. and as the channel ^ 
through which the resources of the region ma>^tc made available in microform to users throUghout the wider national ^ 
archival system. This is yet another of the important ways in which the universities pan and should assist their own 
immediate communities to achieve the self-knowledge that, as this Report has urge(^ throughout, is essential for health 
and growth in the livps of both individuals and societies. . / 

/ 

Obviously, if th^^T^Ciniversities are to as^ujoie the important responsibilities that the Commission proposes, they are going . 
to require adequate tlnanciaJ support. During, the course of its work, the Commission has observed the reactions of some 
universities to the budgetary itnplications ofP.declining or stabilized enrolments. In at least one institution serious 
consideration is bemg given to cutbacks in spending for staff, accommodation, and servicesJn the university archives, tf 
fmancial pressures increase and specifically designated funds are not forthcoming, other universities may be tempted to 
make budget cu4s in the area of Archives and will certainly not be tempted to initiate archival programmes where they do 
not already ex/st. Therefore, the Commission strongly recommends to Federal dnd Provincial Governments that archives be 
considered an esse ntuH ^element of a university's academic development and of its role as a public institution, and that 
adequate funding be pi^ided specifically for this imffortanl^ facet of the university's work. 

Another important^contribution that the university system can and shoul(^make to the development of Canadian 
archives is perhaps more closely allied to the university's traditional teaching role: the trahiin^ of professional archivists 
and cbnservators. If the proposed network of regional archives is to be established, it wili be necessary to staff them with 
competent professionals. This will put an added strain upon the supply of professional conservators and archivists. 
Adequate training facilities for archivists do not presently exist, and the Commission uVges Canadian universities to give 
consideration to their potential rolo in the training of Canadian archivists and to archiv^ education in general. 

The continuing development of* the Canadian archives system cannot be separated from consideration of the changing 
requirements for staff training in the field ^f archival services. The expanded and diversified operation of archives in 
Canada has brought .about new challenges for archivists and thbse ai^sociated witB them. Today's archivist must be familiar 
A with a greater variety of procedures and techniques than his or her predecessors and must be able to respond to a broader 
range of demands from the research community. Moreover, the bulk of present holdings, coupled with the inferiority of 
most modern paper, has forced archivists to adopt safer arid generally more complex methods of Storage, while keeping 
storage costs below the normal office expense level. The increasing number of archivists has opened opportunities for the 
development of professional associations that allow archivists to exchange information on the latest innovations and 
^ techrtiques. The ad hoc archivists get-tu^^thers of the past have been replaced by strong professional associations and})y 
regional workshops on m.itters of common interest. These and other factors have stimulated more thorougli approaches to * 
archival traimhg The old apprentice system has been abandoned in favour of more formal educational opportunities.. 
Archivahjournals and newsletters are now more frequent and more useful. College and university level courses have 
recently been offered, and more are projected. Seminars, involving researchers as well as archivists, are likely to become 
^available on a regular basis All of Ihcse activities indicate that the archival profession is adapting well; the clerk cust<)dian 
t has been replaced by a traincd and sophisticated expert. 

iln the past few years ^archivis't-s hav^ devoted considerable attention to the training and qualifications of those enteHng 
the profession. In recent sumnicj[8<a short course' on Archives Principles and Administration has been offered by 
Carleton I'niversity and subsequently by the Publifc Archives of Canada in association with the Archives Section of the 
C anadian Historical Association. Specialists representing various elements of the Canadian archival community have led 
discussions on basic archival techniques and on the archival problems peculiar to this country. Consideration is also given 
to the increasingly complex issues associated with the use of computers in archives work. Students emphasize either the * 
field of archives or records management. Other courses to provide training for a few students each year have been 
available at the fallowing universities: Alberta, New Brunswick. McCJill, Queen's and Laval. Although these programmes 
have helped to meet basic needs lor trained archival personnel in most of Canada's major repositories, some collections^ 
remain in the care of staff whose tbrmal qualifications (nothwithstanding their admirable enthusiasm and dedication) are 
^ " non-existent. 

Archivists generally agree on the need for three principal types of archives training: first, the existing summer 
Q programme that combines study of elementary archival theory with the practical techniques of archival arrangement and 
pn i/^" storage; second, short courses, seminars and workshops on specialized problems of information retrieval; third, graduate 
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level training otJportunities in archives adniinistration. This last-named ne%d could be met in the first instance by a single 
post-graduate course fo be included 4n a more broadly based MA programme., Such a course would need the support of a 
^ide range Of experienced archivists and academics. Moreover, ft should include study of such subjects as the history and 
principles of archives administration in Europe, Canada and the United States;^omparative administrative history; thefi^ 
archival administration c>f emerging natjons, records management a{id the archivist; manuscripts; special collections; and 
acquisition procedurjMf and evaluation techniques\hractical instruction and in-service training experience at several .types of 
archival institutioifs might also be incorporated Into^ch a programme. 

Jr The C oijtmission recommends that the university sysftsm, in co-operation and consultation with leading Canadian 
•^archivists^and archivaJ Institutions, take immediate steps tYensure the rapid est«biisliment of graduate programmes to r — . 
thin professional archivists in both our official languages. W minimum requirement is for two separate programmes to 
be established, one at a m^jor university of each language; oNbr one programme to be established rft a major bilingujal 
university. • , * Xv ' 

The Commission also recommends that the university system explore\he needs of Canadian archives and other 
institutions for trained professional conservators and take steps to meet these needs. 

In addition to the training of more professional archivists, efforts to provide archives with betVer qualified patrons 
would also contribute to the more effective use of archival resources for Canadian studies. Neither [professors nor students 
always have, sufficient knowledge of research methods and detailed finding aids to make the best use of visits to archives. 
The Commission, therefore, recommends that Canadian universities offer graduate students, and perhaps senior 
undergraduates, in any discipline, a credit or non-credit course in archival procedures and methods, The Commission has 
in mind a course along the lines of the Ujiiversitc de Montreal s history course on Archives publiques et privees"" relatives a 
Thistoirc du Camida fran(,ais^or a similar course offered at Universite Laval. 

The C ommission also recommends that Canadian universities take fuller advantage of opportunities to have archivists 
on campus as visiting lecturers or advisors in Canadian studies. 

The Public Archives of Canada / ' 

The keystone of the Canadian archival system is the Public Archives of Canada. For over one hundred years the Public 
Archives has played a dual role as an essential arm of Government and as an important research institution. In the former *^ 
rofe it is charg(^d with management of Federal Government records and with the. responsibility for ensuring that the federal 
•administration is fully documented for the formulation of public policy ., fn the latter role it is responsible for acquiring 
from an^ source all significant documents relating to the development of the country and of value to Canada, and for 
providing suitable research services and facilities to make this material available to the public. As arfcsult of its 
conscientious fulfilment of these two roles, the Publi^^ Archives of Canada has acquired a wealth of documentation on 
every aspect of Canadian life, on political, -economic, scientific, social and cultural affairs. It has become tjie indispensable 
source lor research on Canada. 

However, as il enters its second century, the Public Archives is challenged by new circumstances and opportunities. In 
i order to continue to fulfil its proper role in Canadian cultural and public life it will require new resources and an 
increased .scope of activity. The Commission would like to take this opportunity to draw Ihe attention of the<:anadian « 
public in general, and of public officials in particular, to the needs and opportunities by which this important CanMian . 
institution is now confronted. 

The first and pressing need is for a wcw legislative framework and mandate. The Public Archives of Canada still 
operates within the tenus of the legi.slatiivi of 1912, which established it as a separate department under its present name. 
The provisions of the act of 1912 arc no longer adequate for the e^^larged responsibilities that the Public Archives must 
now assume. The mandate of the Public Archives must now enable and erK;oura|e it to conduct or sponsor research 
studies in the archival field and to undertake projects to ehsure better and wider utilization of archival resources and 
greater cultural benefit fpj^certain areas of society, including cultural minorities, underprivileged sections of the 
O ilation and ihg schools. The Public Archives must also be encouraged to share with other institutions its knowledge 
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and experience in the fields of conservation and restoration, microrecording, automation, the management of records and 
the administration of both historical and administrative archives. Therefore, the Commission recommends to the Federal 
Government that it imnt'ediately undertake, ip close consultation with the Dominion Archivist and other officials of the 
Publk Archives, to draft a new legislative mandate to replace the aCt of 1912, and that such legislation should lie 
presented to Parliament at the earliest opportunity. , 

A second need is for adequate physical facilities for the Public Archives. At present it is housed in the building of the 
National Library, but it is clear that space available in the building will not long suffice to house both these important 
national institutions. The Commission recommends that planning now go forward for the expanded physical capacity that 
will be required. However, the Commission wishes to point out, both to the Federal Government and to the Public 
Archives and National Library, that the present arrangement has certain advantages for researchers that should not be 
entirjely lost when new space is provided. The co-existence of the public areas,, reading rooms and research facilities of the 
Public Archives and the National Library has greatly assisted researchers, who have been able to exploit the resources of 
both institutions virtually simultaneously, thus providing for substantial economies of time and energy. The* Commission 
hopes that the advantages of the present arrangement will be preserved as much as possible under future arrangements. 
The Commission therefore recommends that responsible officials seriously explore the ptSsibility that the new space to be 
provided might house storage and administrative space for one or both institutions, while the public rooms and research 
facilities could be retained under one roof. It isx)bvious that such an arrangement would require that the new space bQ 
located immediately adjacent to the present building. But this requirement must be met in any case, even If the new 
building is to house the Public Archives alone. The two institutions must not be too far apart physicajly, or it will cause 
undue inconvenience to researchers and to the public. Therefore, the Commission recommends that the new building he 
located immediately adjacent to the present National Library building: ^ 

Diffusion Programmes 

The Public ArcKives has recently initiated an ambitious and highly commendable diffusion programme that is an 
extension of its earlier services relating to publications, exhibitions and inter-library loans. The new progrjunme will 
include a greater number of publications of documents, several travelling exhibrtions, the sale of copies and facsimiles, 
microfilms, microfiches, slides, and the like. The most novel approach and, from the point of view of researchers, the 
mOst important initiative will be the deposit in the ten provincial archives of microfilm copies of the Public Archives most 
important holdings, such as the papers of the Prime Ministers of Canada and other material in great demand by 
researchers, including docurnents of regional significance. ^ 

It is obvious that the diffusion programme undertaken by the Public Archives is of immense value to researchers and 
an important first step toward the establishment of the national network of regional archives proposed in this Report. 
The Commission wishes to commend the Public Archives for its diffusion programme and recommends that the 
programme be continued and expanded. It understands that a lack of funds has prevented the appointment of two liaison 
officers to the staff of the Public Archives, whose duties would include assistance in the organization and description of 
holdings of small institutions and liaison with universities and research centres. The Commission regards these 
appointments as vital to the developmeijt o/ a national archival network and recommends to the Federal Governmenl that 
adequate funds be made available to the Public Archives to permit the appointment of liaison officers. 

Other initiatives of the Public Archives, which are important for the same purpose, include the Union List of 
Manuscripts in Canadian Repositories, first published in 1968, and the National Union Catalogue of Maps in Canada, now 
in preparation. The Commission commends the Public Archives for both projects and recommends to the Fejderal 
Government that adequate funds be made available to complete the latter project as soon as possible and to prepare ^ 
. revised editions of both works at regular intervals, perhaps every four years. 

Mention has been made above of the papers of Canada's^Prime Ministers and the Commission wishes to draw attention 
to the importance for Canadian studies of the arrangements made for these papers and for those of other prominent 
public officials. Canada has been fortunate that the. papers of a great many of her leading public servants, including all 
but two of her former Prime Ministers, have been deposited in the Public Archives of Canada where, after a suitable lapse 
of time, they have been made accessible to scholars and researchers. In the United States, by contrast, the tradition has 
been to regard Presidential papers and the papers of other senior political figures more in the light of personal or private 
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property, and ars a result, they have been scattered thr6ughout the country. In recent years the American example in this 
matter, as in so many others, seems to have exerted an influence on Canadian practice, and a number of men and women 
prominent in pubtic life have indicated a wish to make some personal disposition of their papers, rather than entrusting 
them to the Public Archives. The Commission would regret the adoption in Canada of this American practice in the field 
of public records and official papers. It, believes that, in general; records prepared at public expense and in the course of 
the performance of public duties are and should be public property. Moreover, the Commission notes the practical ^ 
considerations that argue in favour of the location of the papers of prominent »national leaders in one repository, 
including the enormous assistance that such an* arrangement provides to scholars and, through them, to the Canadian 
public and to its Ujoderstanding of Canadian history and public affairs. Similarly, at the provincial level, it is in the public 
interest and it njakes good sense for the papers of leading public servants to be entrusted to the .official archives of the 
Province. ' * xr 

Therefore, the Commission recommends that appropriate federal and provincial parliamentary committees study the^ 
question of the disposition and preservation of records, documents and papefVs related to the public service of men and 
women prominent in Governmental affairs, and recommend procedures and guidelines that might apply in such matters. 

National Film Archives 

Another important but still fragile initiative of the Public Archives of Canada is the National Film Archives. An ad hoc 
constituent division of the Public Archives, the National Film Archives was established in 1972 after a three-year 
acquisition and conservation programme of the Public Archives had begun to make up for some seventy years of Canadian 
neglect. As early as 1932, F.C. Badgley, Director of the Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau (predecessor of the 
National Film Board) noted that *there is no organization or institution, Governmentalor otherwise, in this country 
specifically charged with, or undertaking the collection of historical films, nor has there, t6 my knowledge ever been any 
direct effort in this direction.' Despite the efforts of the National Film Board (which acted as an unofficial repository for 
films on nitrate stock until 1967, although never funded to do so) and of the private Canadian Film Institute, this 
observation remained true until the beginning of the Public Archives' acquisition programme in 1969, by which date more 
than half the film documents produced in C-anada between 1898 and 1951 were believed lost. It has been estimated that 
of some sixty-sev^i Canadian feature films known to have been produced before 1939, only seven have si|rvived in any 
fonn. ' ^ 



Obviously, a nation with serious desire for self-knowledge cannot allow such destructive negligence of its non-print 
documents to continue and the Public Archives is to be commended for its programme of acquisition and preservation of 
Canadian films. However, the National Film^Archives operates at a disadvantage when it exists on only an ad hoc basiSj^ 
The Commission therefore recommends to the Federal Government that the National Film Archives be established on a 
permanent basis, as a division of the Public Archives of Canada, and that it be^formally granted exclusive authority under 
the Dominion Archivist for the selection, acquisition and conservation of film and television resources of enduring 
historical, cultural jor social value to Canada, with authority to document and diffuse these resources for scholarly and 
cultural purposes. In addition, the National Film Archives should become the ultimate archival repository for materials 
produced by the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, as well as for materials produced in 
the private sector. The Commission has received numerous brieYs and submissions from university aftd college teachers i 
emphasizing the imjgortance of making tapes of televisiori broadcasts available for classroom use, as well as in research, 
and!i| regards the envelopment of policies for the selection and preservation of broadcast materials as an urgent priority. 
In iti^ opinion, the National Film Archives should not only become the repository for the imijnense quantity of film and 
videotape now held by the CBC but should also monitor and videotape current broadcasts through direct network feed, 
selecting those thj|t^it^deems of value for perman^t preservation. ^ 

At present the National Library Act. requires all Canadian book publishers to deposit two copies of every Canadian 
book with the National Library, but no such regulations govern the deposit of non-print materials. The Commission 
believes that it is high time similar deposit requirements were extended to cover the fdm as well as the book-publishing 
industry, precedents for which can be found in a number of countries. Therefore, the Commission recommends to the 
Federal Government that either the Public Archives Act or the Copyright Act be amended to require the deposit with the 
tional Film Archives of at least one copy of every Canadian film, either produced or distributed in Canada. 

. 322 
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One of the*mpst pressinii matters requiring immediate action in the field ot {ilm conservation concerns the chemical 
composition of most early Canadian fijm. Before H)5I, all 35 mm film was printed on a cellulose nitrate-ba se, the 
chemical composition of which is extremely volatile. Consequently, this film must be sTorecHinder special conditions in 
order to slow down the inevitable process of deterioration. The Public Archives of Cantida has recently acquired special 
vaults in which to store nitrate fiJm and has als(Miiade efforts to reprint some of the nitrate onto acetate or safety stock. 
However, much unique Canadian material still exists solely on the unstable nitrate base^one of which will be safje until ' 
it has been transferred to another medium. As this is an expensive process, and, in view of the urgency surrounding the 
preservation of film resources, the Commission recommends to the Fedejraf i^cryernment that sufficient funds be made 
immediately available to the National Film Archives for the aqquisition, and preservation of those film documents in the 
greatest .danger of being destroyed or damaged, in J)articular the 35 mm film existing only on cellulose nitrate base- 

Activity Abroad * * 

Another significant feature of the Public Archives of Canada's contribution to our natiori^l self-knowledge has been its 
long-standing programme of recovering or making copies of records in France, England and other countries relating^-to 
Canada, often through the efforts of its branches- iiiyParis an^London. The Commission wishes to commend the Public 
Archives for its iijvaluable achievements in this ijrea. It beteves that significant new opportunities still exist in this field 
and thJit the scope of the archival recovery programme in Britain, France and other countries might itow be profitably 
expandedMo include business records, family papers, church documents, local newspapers and similar materials. This 
subject is discussed more fully in the chapter of the Commission's Report devpted to Canadian studies abroad^ where jt 
is recommended that substantially increased financial resources shoi#ld be mad^ available to the Publi^ Archives to enable 
it to broaden anc} accelerate its excellent work in this field. ^ . 

Some Selected Special^Topics • 

Business Records and Archives 

Schblarti have yet to investigate extensively the field of Canadian business history. Though some significant studies have 
been published and ottfbrs are in progress, many opportunities for business history research remain open. In ad^Uon, 
scholars from other disciplines, notably sociology and economics, are making greater use of the papers and recduls of 
Canadian business institutions in their own research. However, liberal access to the historic records of Canadian businesses 
is a prerequisite: the Commission hi?ard from a range of sources, including historians, economists, sociologists, scientists 
and archivists, that real dilTiculties are still encountered in acquiring access toi;business records for research purposes. The 
records of banks and of crown corporations were frequent^y-^ited in this regard.^ 

\ ^ — - ^ . ■ ^ • 

DitYicultics have bcej)^ ascribed to a number of causes: a persistent* failure to appreciate the research significance of 
business records and compan>^papers: the concern pf existing businesses for confidentiality and discretion .regarding^ access 
to certain materials and their desire that research have only^'a positive public relatio|s value; the cost and scarcity of the 
space and staff required tor storage, analysis and management of voluminous record^^, the large proportion of which is 
either routine or duplicate; and the international character of businesses operating ii4 .Canada that often results in a wide 
dispersal of relevant materials, for example, from a subsidiary in Canada to its parent in another countiy^ 



Over the course of years most archival institutic^ns (ineludiiig many universities) have acquired the records of firms or 
businessmen as pari of theiv normal acquisitions programme. However, the processing of business ^records generally 
amounte-d to little more than storage and no systematic approach to the collection of business records was' ever adopted: 
Fxisting business colleciiotb are certainly not comprehensive and, as one observer has noted, 'as a consequence of neglect, 
much of the documen4ation for the early economic history of our country has disappeared and can never be replaced'. 

Although a few companies such as Laton's, Molson's, Breweries, the Canadian Pacific Railway, Bell Canada and the 
Hud'son's Bay Company have established company archives for more orderly records keeping, many others have been 
reluctant to incur the additimial costs of such undertakings. In other instances, business firms have simply not been well 
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enough advised on procedures for creating company archives or have not been fully aware of the value of their records to 
contemporary research. Many more records might have been obtained from businesses ceasing operating or merging with 
other firms if a watchful eye had been kept on these occurrences. 

* 

Business records have research value far beyond their obvious significance in the story of any particular company. They 
may, for example, provide essential information relating to urban development, international trade, national econon^ic 
trends, including investment patterns and wages, labour relations and changing consumer preferences. On the other hand, 
business records are not the only source of research . material for business studies. The records^ of labour organizations, 
local Governments and Chambers of Commerce will have much to say about the operation of businesses in Canada. 

Business and related organizations should be encouraged to preserve, arrange and ensure access to their historical 
records whenever this is ai^'propriate. The^ommission believes that there are substantial opportunities for increased 
cp^opmtion between businesses and pi/blic archives that should help to achieve this result. There is some evidence that 
'^rious investigation of such opportunities is being undertaken. The proposed Canadian Business Studies Council, 
recommended at the 1973 annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association,^ was intended to prepare a Central listing 
of all business archives now available for researph^n subsequent discussion, it was suggested,that information on what is 
being dl)ne eilsewhere might be very useful to historians and to archivists who have occasion to approach business 
executives in regard to specific records. 

The Commission recommends that business corporations and organizations" develop sound record^ management and 
archival programmes to be administered either internally or through the facilities of an established archival institution. 
The Business Recor(^s Committee of tjie Public Archives of Canada has already offered a number of services to any 
company contemplating an archives programme. As outlined in the Archives Association Bulletin, May 1974, these 
services include: ' 



sending an officer of the Archives to advise the ^iroqipany regarding types of information that are/useful to 
" historians; 

reviewing the company's records schedule to. ensure that hisTbfi^ally valuable records are desigry&ted for permanent 
retention: • 

advising the company on equipjjient and preservation techniques; 

training a-corporate archivist who might be appointed by the company, such training to be given by inviting the 
appointee to come to Ottawa .to observe methods of archives operation; ^ 
. enrolling the corporate archivist in the archives courst^offercd to archivists who have at least one year's full-time 
experience in their job. - ' * 

The Commission recommends that Canadian businesses avail themselves of^s^rvice^ this nature. 

The ^ommission is concerned that a potential threat to the adequate docuntent^ion. of Canadian business life and 
historj; k presented by the activity of international business Corporations in C^mada. If companies based in foreign 
countries were to decide to repatriate to their country of prigi^ documents and fecords relating to the activities of 
branches or subsidiaries operating in Canada, an important source of information on Canadian business would be lost. For 
that. reason the Commission believes that it is time foFTrifoaried study of this matter. It Recommends to the Federal 
Government that a parliamentary committee or other appropriallr-tj^umnittee of inquiry be askecKfo^^StUxiy problems 
relating to the disposition of business rccorlJs and papers and to propOse^^^ppropriate legislati\(e controls upon the expert , 
of such documents. It may be that the committee might also wish to consider tlK^plicat ion of ^^such^ controls {o^hei ] 
international organizations operating in Canada, including labour uriions, charitable aM^ultural associatioris>mid/the like. 



Native Studies and Archives 



Elsewhere in this Report, the Commission discusses The-jm porta nee that it attach<;s to the development of nativ^ 
studies within the overall context of Canadian studies. Obviousljvthe full development of native studies will depend upbr 
^ icopc and wealth of historical resources upon which scholars in the^^fi^d of native studies will be able* to draw. And 



the richness of native historical resourcesywill depend^ in turn, in large part upon the resources and contribution of 
Canadian archives. \ / ^ 

Already the current interest in lancj claims research has greatjy stimulated the use of native sources within Canadian 
archival repositories. And certain initiatives have shown that the archival community can and will respond to the growing 
need to provide adequate resources for native studies. The Commission notes with interest the recent acquisition by the 
Public Archives of Canada of a /(ubstantial body of records from the Department of Indian Affairs and its predecessors. 
was also pleased to observe thj^the fourteenth annual Canadian Conference on Historical Resources,, held in Regina in 
October 1974, was substantiallyydevoted to the theme The Canadian Indian and Historical Resources'. ' 

The Commission wishes to emphasize the importance of archives'to native studies, to the definition of native rights 
and to the development of public policy relating to the native peoples. It wishes to 3raw attention to the need for a 
systematic approach to the development of arcliival resources for native studies, to the need for adequate consultation 
and the co-ordination between the various -groups, agencies and authorities concerned with Iiaftive studies and archives, 
and, above all, to the necessity for the involvement of the hative peoples themselves in the planning process. 

For this purpose, the Commission recommends the formation of a Committee on the Development of Natii^e Archival 
Resources with representatives fronx the Archival, acadepiic and native. commtwtities as well as from appropriate 
Government agencies and private h^dles./The task of the committee should be to survey the present state of Canadian 
archival resources for native stud^, to ^ssess future needs, and to develop proposals and |)rocedures for the future 
development of native archives. Such dxomrhittee could pernaps be formed under the d'egis of the new Society of 
Canadian Archivists in full co-opeu'atioil with t|ie groups mentioned above. ^ ) 

Newspapers ' /f 

Archivists and librarians have long .recognized that no primary sources are more conriplete than newspapers, and they 
have encoilraged systematic microfilmirig of then), cljiefly through the sponsorship and leadership of the Canadian Library 
A^ociation. Newspaper^ and periodicals remain invaluable sources for understanding communities and special interest 
groups, and the worj^xOf microfiln^ing iiew runs of more local papers or publications of additional groups will continue to 
be rewardmg. Thi^ especially true ip light of new research directions that emphasize that the basis of community and 
identity in Canada must be exami^^d at the Ipcfal as well as at the national and regional levels. Besides allowing wider u:;e 
of newspapers, microfilming ensj^es the survival of materials that might .disintegrate over time. The, Commission wishes :o 
commend the Canadian Librar/ Association for its micropublication programme, especially in newspapers and Governmeiit 
documents. It also wishes to /bmmend the Conner Canadian Foundation for its support of the systematic microfilming o( 
Canadian periodicals. 

Tl^'*€<^mission wishes to draw attention to the need for appropriate indexes and fthding aids in order to make 
Canadian ne^^Spapers a more usefuj *primary^:^urce for scholarly research. At present thWe exists only one newspaper 
index in Canada>4n index of B^vpif ^M^i the editorial pages of other selected*French-language newspapers) 
prepared at Vniversite Laval. The Commission welcomes and commends this initiative but deplores the lack of such an 
index for any English-lahguage newspaper, a lack that is a serious handicap to research on contemporary affairs and issues 
as well as to future historical work. The Commission urges upon the newspapers themseFves, upon the funding agencies 
and upon the university community the need to provide researchers with an index to at least one leading English-language 
daily paper in each region of the country. It recommends to the Canada Council and the Social Science Research CouncjL 
that they explore the possibility of providing adequate funds to support the preparation of a comprehensive indejciot at 
least one leading English-language daily newspaper in each region of Canada, and that similar funds be made available to 
support the existing French-language index. - ^ 

Copyright > . 

The restrictions and the uncertainties of the copyright laws in relation toVinp^ished documents represent a serious 
potential handicap to scholarly research in Canadian studies. Until nowrsuch repositories as the Public Archives of Canada 
-ave adopted^a liberal policy of making available to researchers copies of all their material for research only, unless 
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specific restrictions are placed by either Governmental or private donors, and thSs practice is authorized in France, Ehgland 
and Italy.' But the respoJWHbillly still remains with the researcher to obtain proper clearance if he or she wants to quote 
from these documents or otherwise make use of them. 

Since it is essential for scholars to have the widest possiWe^freedom to use and quote fronv documents and archival 
material in general, the Commission recommends to the Federal Govejrnment, and to the Minister of Consumer and 
Corpt>fate Affairs in particular, that in the current revision of copyright legislation special consideratiori be givefn to the. 
status of archival material, and that the new Act permit the most liberal use of unpublished documentsfi|[br 
non-commercial purposes. / ' * 

The Organization of Archivists in Canada , ^ 

During the past several years, Canadian archivists have undertaken studies of their organizational and administrative needs 
and objectives at both the regional and the national levels. ' 

Regional associations in Quebec, the Maritimes arid Western Canada are making significant contributions to the 
developmet^t of archival services through communication among their membership and continuing assessment of 
programmes and. needs. For example, tht Archival Association of the Atlantic Provinces inckided the^following in the list 
of factors that encouraged its formation: - . 

a. Increasing pressure pn the part of the public ~ universities, schools, historical societies an/individuals upon 
l^ch archival resources as presently exist in an accessible form;' . 

b. a rapid increase in the number of fiyrely amateur bodies in the region that were establishing local museums and 
archival colijpctions; . ^ , / . ' 

c. a growth of administrative sophistication on the*p)artof municipal and other 'institutuions, which is in ^rn „ 
leading to a much greater awareness of the need to keep their own working records in good order and in retrievable* 
form; * 

d. a general interest in the history of the region, which has arisen as a result of work being done in univefMties 
here, which in turn has led to the education of large numbers of students in the affairs of Atlantic Canad&v 

e. the attention being, paid by 'Provincial Governments, ei^jl^^ for increased information retrieval efficiency or for 
educational or economic (e.g. tourism) purposes; ' - ' . 

i. the new an^ important uses to which archives are being ^ut by ^cial, medical and other scientists, 

\lany of the iong-tenn needs anticipated by the Archival Association of the Atlantic Provinces and other regional 
associations are among the issues discussed in this chapter, ^^"^"'"^^^ 



At a national level, too; attention has been given to organizationi^l arrangements in the archives field. The Archives 
•Section of the Canadian Historical Association established a Committee of th,e , Future to consider several "major issues 
relating to the development of archiyd associations, including the possible formation of an association of Cijnadian 
archivists and the relations between archivists and researchers from various disciplines. In the April 1972 edition of the 
Archives) Section Bulletin Ian Wilson, then Chairman of the, Archives Section, related these two issues in his editorial, * 
*A Society of Qanadian Archivists? \ ^ 

Debate has centred on a number of problems. Woufd we lose more members than we wdioid gain by separating? Is, 
an association of a few hundred members scattered across Canada a viable entity? ^re We in fact hindered in onr ^ 
work by our tie with the Canadian Historical Association? Some of these questions deal with intangibles; 
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intangibles which include a growing sense of professional identity, and an assessment of the degree of enthusiasm *' 
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and royalty which a separate association mijght engender in all tanadiari archivists be they wqrking in'the field of ; 
historical manuscripts, records management, or in cartographic, pictorial, or sound archives. ' 

gThe Committee of the Future investigated th^S" testability arid feasibility of fonnir^ a national society of archivists and 
record keepers and enccjuraged active ,debate 6n^is topic not only among the membership o^ the ^rc^ives Section, but 
also throu^out a larger community of interest id^tified through consultatioii vvith'jregibnal MWiations. 
Recommendations formulated .'by the Committee of the Futiire as a resjjltofjts research were adopted at the annuaU 
general meeting of the Archives Section, 7 June 1S|74. The ri^commendations call for thetformatJon of an independent 
society of Canajdian Afchivists on or about 1 July|i975, and provide for. plarining proc^dares during tlib intervening 
period. The C^^jnmission v/armlf vvelcomes this decision and wishes to encourage widespread support for the new 
association. However,' it is anxious to see stepg taken to ensure that the valuable associations that hav^ developed between 
archivists and historians through the' work oMhe Archives Section of the Canadian Historical A^s^ociation are maintained • . 
and further cultivated. It hope^, too* that the^ new society of ^ahadiar^^archivisfs will continue- to emphasize liaison and' 
co-operatidn >vith, individuals- and organizations through - • . 



V 
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Canadian ardiives are the foundation of Canadian studies, and the/development k>f Canadian studieS^ivill depend in large 
measui;e ^ipon the satisiFactory development of Canadian archival resources, For;(tinately, Canaifian ^fl^hivists seem jvell . 
aware of*the importance 6f their ffespon sib jli ties. They ijow deserve recogriitiori from all quarters for. their p^t'^ v | ' , 
achievements; and they both meritf and require adeqiiate financial support ij^ order to cdnsolidate suciessful^jprogri^mn^j^^^^ 
and to develop future $erviii(5s. The Commission lookif^dSifward to an era of growing public awareness of the J^port^ce of 
Canadian archives and of support for ^heir work. Above ally it looks forward to thl, crea)tj|?n of^a co-OTdin|ti$d natjSnal ■ : 
nbtw6rk of regional archives io provide a framework for the micVoforrf ^jf^^^^O" of' the^ holdings of x)ur m^jor na|^onaK 
and provincial archives aniS^ promote collections development in a rational mariner throughout the countjfy^ Th^l . " , 
Commission's vision of a national archival system a$siigns to the universities a pivotj^l role jis local agents for the diffusiori 
programme and 4^ catalysts in the developiUent olf the archival resources of their regpective/regions. Archival programmes 
arc anothcf' important areii of Canadian studies through which the universities pf Canada should serve their own 
communities and assist them to gain that measure of self-knowledge essential fo^' healthy developrrieht. I i, ] 
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1. T|he Commission recommends that the ar(?hives and archivists^ of Canada undertake a programme to promote public 
awareness pf the potential value of private papers and other archival: material, and that- the universities^ of panada 
co operate-in this programme in various appropriate^ ways.* • i 

2. The Commission recomrhends that the preparation of a national guide to all known archival resources i^ Canada , 
beJmmcdiately untlertaken under the leadership of the Public Archives t>f Canada in cp-operation withi other federal, 
pYovincial and private archives. The Conmission recommends that adequate furrds to Suig)ort this importiarit project 
be made available by Federal and Provincial Governments. » . " 

3. The Commission recommends that all Canadian universities participate, in ways appropriate to their character and . 
region, in the preparation of a comprehdnsive national guide to archival resources. - * / 

^. The Commission recommends the creation of a national network of regional archives. ' ^ 

5. The Commission recoinmcnds. that, in many cases, the regional archive be located within the local university and be 
administered by it; that every university givexonsideration to the gtossibility of undertaking such a role in the 
proposed national network of regional archives: and that, in all cases, close ties be e^blished between the 
university and the regional archive. > 

^ 6. the Commission recommends that cver^^ university a^supre, certain minimal archive services relating to the records of 
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the university itsdf and to those of the m 
be of considerable value to future students 




ers of fts staff, including i)asic data and research findings that might, 
researchers. . , L . 



The Commission recommends that the universities acquire archival riiaterial in micrd^rm from the major national 
and provincial archive^, which will enable them to support a^arkedly wider variety of teaching and research and, at 
the same time, witf assist in the process of^ archival diffusion within their particular regions. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Jhp Commission recommends that the universities provide leadership toward the development of the archival 
resou^x^es of their regions and that they collect, process and maintain original archival material that is* of locjd or 
regional significance or associated with fields of special interest to the university or to certain of its faculty,-^ . 

The Comp^^sion strongly recommends to Federal and Provincial Goyernmenlsnhat archives be considered an 
essentjai eltment of a university's academic develo'j)ment and of its roj^ as a public institution, and that adeqi&te 
funding be provided specifically for this important facet of the university's work. ' 
' . • . ' • • ** . " ■ i , '• 

, The Commission recotnmends that the university system, in cp-operation and in consultatioji^th leading Canadian 
archivists and aftohfval institutions, take immediajle steps to ensure the rapid establishment of'^aduate pr6grammer' 
to train professional archivists in both of qur official languages. The minimum requirement is for two separate pro- 
grammes, oiie at a majtir university of each language^ or fo^ one programme at a niajor bilingual university. 
* * \ - / ' - * 

The Commission recommends that the university system explore the needs of Canadian archives and other 
institutions forHi;au)^3Nnrofessional conservators and take steps jto meet the needs that exist Jor teaching and 
training in this field. 

The Commission recommends that Canadian universities offer graduate students and senior undergraduates in any 
discipline a credit or twi-credit course in archival procedures and methods. - 

Tli/e Commission recommends that Canadian universities take fuller advantage of opportunities to have archivists on 
campus as visiting lecturers or advisors' in Canadian studies. 



Tlie Commission recommends to the Federal Government tj^at it imnjediat?ely undertake, inclose co-operation with * 
the Dominion Alfchivist, to draft a new and expanded legislative mandate |t'or the Public Archives of Canada, to 
replace the act of 1912, and that such legislation be presjented to Parliament at the earliest opportunity, v 



15. f The Commission recommends to the Federal Government that planning now go 
^ capacity that will be rej^uired to house the Public Archives of Canada. I 



16. 



The (Commission re 



D^^rtment gf the 



[iirwaiArl 



fof the expanded physical- 



17. 



oipmends that tte^ponsible officials of the Public Archii^ and the National Library, and'bf th*fe 
Secretary of State, seriously explore the possibility tl^lat the new space to be provided might 
fiousje storage and Administrative space for orie or both of these institutic|ns, making it then pdssjiple for some of the 
piblic roonis and researich facilities of both to be retained under one rodf. 

' •• . ■ ' ■ '"' ;' ^ ' ■ 

The Commission recommends that the new building be located immediately adjacent to the present National 
•Library building. 



18. The Commission recommends tha4 the diffusion programme of the Publi 
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and description o(f 



it 



19. The Commission recommends to the Federal Govefnrtient tliat adequate 



th^ appointment of liaison officers, whose (^uties would include assistance in the organization 



20. 
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The Commission l^nmeiids the Pm^IiI: Archives for the preparati/^n of ihc. Union List of Manuscripts in Ccmadian 



holdings of small institutions and contact with ynive 



Archives be continued and expanded^ 
funds be*inade available to the Public 



l aities and research centres. 



Repositories and 



iie National Union Catald^ie of Maps and rec|fnmen(ls to the Federal Government thar adequate 
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funds be made available to complete the latter project as soon as possible and to prepare revised editions of both 

• works at regular intervals, perhaps every four years. . , 

, ' ) 

21. The Commission recommends that appropriate; federal and provincial parliamentary committees study the question 
of the ownership, disposition and preservation of records, documents and papers related to the public service of men 
and women prominent in Goyi^rnmentfll affairs, and recommend procedures and guidelines thtt might apply ir\ sucn 
matters. * ' , " 

, 22. The Commission recommends to the Fe.deral Government that the National Film Archives now be established on a 
permanent, basi^, as a ^division of the Public Archives of Canada, and that it be formally granted exclusive authority 
under the Dominion Archivist for the selection, acquisitipn and conservation of film and television resources of 
enduring historical, cultural or social value to Canada, with authority to document and diffuse these resources for 
scholarly and cultural purposes. ' ' . ^ 

23. The Commission recommends to the Federal Government that either the Public Archives Act or the Copyright Act 
be amended to require the deposit with the National Film Archives of ait least one copy of every Canadian film, 

• either produced or distributed in Canada. 



24. The .Commission reconimend? to the Fedei^ Government that sufficient funds be made immediately available to the 
National Film Archives for the acquisition and preservation of those film documeivbNin the greatest danger of being 
destroyed or damaged, in particular the 35 mm film existing only on cellulose nitrateba^^e. ^ 

25. The Commission recommends that business corpjdrations and oi;^anizations develop sound records management and 
archivat programmes to be administered either intemafiv or through the facilijies of an established archival 
institution. > • , 



26. Th^ommission recommends that Canadian businesses avail themseJves of th^archival^dvisory services offered by 
. ^ the Business Records Co^imittee pf the rublic A^hives of Canada. 

• 27. The Commission recommends to the Federal Government that a parliamentary comix^ittee or other appropriate 

committee of inquiry be asked to study problems relating to the disposition of the business records and. papers of 
international corporations operating in Canada, and to propose appropriate legislative con\rols upon th^ export of 
such documents. The committee might also wish to consider the application of such>Controls to other international 
organizations operating in Canada, including labour unions, charitable and cultural assOdations, and the like. 

^ ' . . .-V 

28. The Commission reconrimends the formation of a Cxjmmittee on the Development of Native Archival Resources with 
representatives from the archival, academic and native communities, as well as from appropriate Government 
' agencies and private bodies. The task of the committee should J^e to ^rvey the present «tate of Canadian archival 
resources for native. studies, to assess future needs, and to develop proposals and*protedur6s for the future 
development of native archives. Such a committee could perhaps^be fofthed under the aegis of the new Society of 
Canadian Archivists, in full co-operation >yith the groups named aboVe. 
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29. The Commission recommends to tl\p Federal Government, to the Canada Council, and to the Social Science 
Research Council that they explore possibility of^providing adequate funds to support the preparation o^^ 
comprehensive index for at least one leading English-language dail/ newspap^ in e^h region of Canada, and that 
similar funds should be made availabldlto support the^existing French-language in4^^ 

30. The Commission recommend* to' the Federal Government, and to the Minister of Corisiihier anaCorgorate' Affairs 
in particular, that in*the curren/ revision- of copyright legislation special consideration be given to 'the sl^tus^ of 
archival material, and that the' new act permit the most liberal use of unpublished documents-, for non-commercTa 
purposes. * n 

Q '^ i. As noted in Its chapter on Canadian studies abroad, the\Commission strongly supports the microfilm and retrieval 
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programmes now being conducted abroad by the Public Archives of Canada of documentary and other archival 
materials that bear upon the history and affuirs^of^is country. It recommends that substantially increased financial 
resources be.made available 'to the Public Archives t^ifirhable it 'to broaden and accelerate its excellent v^ork in this 
field. 
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First Report of the Bureau of /XFchives for tfw h-Ovinve of Ontario (Toronto, 1904), p. 7" 
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Audio- Visual Resources andOther 
Media Support for Can'adj^irS^tudies^ ' 



SYSTEMS AND TECHNIQUES OF COMMOnICATION are cenlral to Canada^s hWory an (Essential base for her develop- 
ment and for the ties that unite her disparate regions. Increasingly, complex audio-visual media, particularly in electronic 
form, have been taking their place alongside other, more traditional modes of communication as a major force for the > 
development of this country. One writer has noted that: ' * ^ 

Canada is an extensive television user and a producer of some size and scale, in two- languages. We have a large 
State-owned radio and television system, extensive commercial production aitd broadcasting activity, and now a 
^ rapid growth in local and community television . . . although we are new to feature film 'production, a promising 

fhas been made, and in the field of documentary f^, we are in fact one of the larger producers internationally 
an outstanding reputation of^which we can quiteflegitimately be proud.* 

The written or printed word has always !?ein and will continue to be the basis for teaching and research at the 
post -secondary level. Other forms of communication, however, can quite clearly make an imfortant contribution to 
teaching and research. For this reason, and because of the pervasive influence i)f ©on-print media", the Commission 
thought it important to »me&s their actual and potential impact upon Canadian studies. This asfjlact of the Commis^n*s 
work relates directly tcx the third of its terms of reference, which instructs the Commission to inquire into *the location 
and extent of library holdings and other resource materials relevant to Canadian studies, and access to these materials*.. 

For the purpose of this chapter, media materials refer to all the m^or forms of non-print recorded information 
whether on film, audiotape, disc or videotape. ^ , . ^ 

In the preparation of this chapter, the Commission held meeting's and «orres^onded e)(ltensively with many e^jerts in 
the audio visual field. These included teaAiers experienced in the use of instructional media and representatives of both 
public and private agencies engaged in the production^of media resources, among them the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC), the National Film Board of Canada (NFB), the Ontario^Educational Communications Authority 
(OECA) and private film distributors^ The Commission also received many briefs and informal submissions on this subject. 
In 'addition; the Commission consuLlfed media; directors (or persons in ^ther comparable positions who are^concerned with 
media resoujces) a"t universities and colleges across Canada, who replfed to specipc questions abourthe availabihty and use 

' of aiidio-visual and other media materials for Canadian studies at the post-secondary level. It also consulted personnel at a 
number Of Canadian community colleges .that hav^ an active interest in thfs field and at six American universities that 

D^r^' Canadian studies programmes. * ' \ 




• » Th6 Commission quickly discovereti that many public and private agencies produce a gr^at deal of qudio-visual and 
other media materials that have enormous potential for enriching Canadian "Stifdies. However, li redl need exists for 
substantial statistical data and information about the nature and extent of these materials and the use made of Ihem in 
the educational system. The C,omn^i$sion was able to begin to gather some valuable information and to form some clear 
impre^ioiis that, ityhopes, will contribute t& a helpful Analysis of educational media use in Canada by indi(;^ttng trends, 
, directions, pu>blem£^nd opportunities^ in this fields x • ♦ / * - 

The Media as Instructional and. Research Tools. " . ^ - : 

The teaching potential of audio-visual media altracted the attentiorf of a few Cxmadian educators two decades ago/ But it 
was not until the 1960s that many institutions of "higher education chose to experiment^seriously with audio*visual 
equipment and techniques. Educational telpvisidnv*o'r ETV, attracted particular attention.* 

^n retrospect, much of fhe tiicuia^exgerimentation xjf the 1960s took'place in a climate of divergent and sometimes 
contradictory expectations. For example; enthusiasts were convinced that educational television wduld rfe'volutior^ze 
teaching, improve A dramatically and mark p turning point in education comparable only to'the advent of the printing 
j^'sis. Others were suspicious and resentful of its coming. Some academic administrators looked on educational television 
facilities cynically.. They saw them as expedient, economical devices facilitating at least'more, if not necessarily better, 
teaching per dollar. Opinffen \yas sharply polarised among stiidents^and faculty members alike on the value of ETV 
experiments ^varying from considerable hostility to great enthusiasm. On the whole, the glamour medium of the sixties,^ 
educational television, has not fared \Ctll in many institutional cost-benefit analyses. 
V ' ' ^ ' 

The results of those early experiments with instructional media haveji^n mixed. Some of the media enthusiasts of the 
■ siucties have become- disillusioned in the seventies." Indeed, throughout the Canadian academic community there has 
developed a core of/rtisistance to the educational, use of electronic technology. * 

For the most part, teachers whd'tio use educational technoFogy are ones who feel comfortable in handling inedia^ 
largely because they ha^e had the interest and the opptxtuiMty to learn how tb 4ise the media ,and how the media can 
assist their ^aaching. Their attraction tO' non-print resources, thea, is not based on a revolutionary concept of education, 
'^ut ofT sh^e(^ir utility. As one brief To the Commission expressfc^ it, educators should view media a? *enabling tools of 
access an^research that^ould not be overlooked, but.always regjjrded a« tools rather tl]an ends in themselves 



, In vie,w of the experience that today*s students have witl^tKem, the Commission believes that media can be very 
important todls. A former Commissioner of the National Film Board of Canada reminds us that *eighteen-year-olds 
entering university have seen about 15,000 hours of television; they have seen over 500 feature films . . . and (yet) they 
/have perhaps read 50^ books on their own initiative*.-* Indeed, today^s high school graduate probably has spent more than / 
twice as much time watching TV and movies as attending classes. , ^ ' . 

-A number of briefs to the.Comfnission urged that more educators than is now the case should consider using 
audio-visual and other media resources as teaching aids. They stressed that films, tapes, slides, r^ordings and the like have 
enormous ca{)acity to stimulate discussion and participation among studehts. Sucli resources can Hring a topic t« life 
through bold and imaginative visual or audio interpretation, illuminate facets of a question in . ways that printed material 
sometimes cannox, and communicate ideas, impressions and information with speed and clarity. The words of one such 
brief, from a young history professor, sum up the view expressed to the Commission by maAy other members of the 
academic profession: . / . 

A judicious use of electronic media can take some of the "dullness** out of the **ditch waters** too oflfin characterizing 
the way Canadian history is taught. Film or tape can communicate more of the diyma and rpifjesty of Canada^s 
0 physical geography,,or the dynamism and vitality of our urban centres, or the solitude, strength anci passion of our 
national environmentv^^th^S^^fo^guity and strife that so often go undetected, or the cultural heritage of diversity 
straining f9r survival. 
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O ^ Briefs emphasized, too, that in many fielth-Qf^tuajr-there is a serious lack of Canadian books and journals and thai 
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•innovations and devjilopments are occurring so rapidly in the sciences and in other areas that printed materials cannot keep 
pace. In such cak's, non-print ^materials, if widely and readily available^ ^Id help fill part of the gap^. 

At ^he same time it must be realized that' there is also a serious lack of Canadian electronic materials (^software').'* 
• Accofding to statistics p>t)vided to the Commission by the National Film Board, 79 per cent of fdms and audio-video aids 
used in Canadian schools currently conies from foreign sources. Some briejs and many letters to the Commission, 
particularly front teachers, expressed the view that if schools could get Canadian audio-visual materials, especially films, 
more readily and in greater numbers and variety, they ^ould replace the foreign-produced materials now in use. 

A number of b^efs also pointed 6ut the value of media as instruments of research and other professional activit^^. For 
^ example, some scholars are using audiotape to record the personal recollections of Canadians who can reftember the 
details and im^ressiqns of important developments in this coCintry during the last century.^ A few Canadian universities 
are pioneering in the field of 'teleconferencing', an electronic means by which interactive meetings, conferences and 
lectures can be held with participants from different areas remaining where they are. At other universities (for example, 
, Clendon College of York University) students are encouragied to make use of the institution's media^cilities to jKepare 
audio-visual presentations in lieu of essays. \ 

The Commission was intdVested to learn.- too, that several universities in Canada are attempting to adapt techniques of 
modern communications to provide in^?uct|on'to increasing numbers of people who do not live near a university and " 
cannot uproot themselves to obtain an;^ education. For example, for those persons living in rural areas and in the scattered 
pockets of settlement that are in the vast reaches of that Province outside the St. Lawrence Valley and its immediate 
environs, tlie Universite du Quebec \% using broadcast, videotape cassettes, tape recordings and telephone hookups, books 
and tr^velling'teachers to create a *tele-university\ Memorial Universify of Newfoundland has already had considerable 
success with ETV programmes serving-^jomm^unities throughout Newfoundland/Labrador. The University of Athabasca in 
Alberta is experipienting with the /Open University* approach, anA Kyerson's *Open College* in Toronto makes extensive 
use of broadcast television and radio in offering courses for credit. 

^* In'-brief, a vast opportunity exists for the development an^l .U^ie of electronic materials relating directly to the needs t 
and priorities of teaching and researcli" in Canadian studies. T'he appropriate support and encourag^ent are required to 
— ^ap the ftill benefit of this opportunity. • \ - 

The Availability of Inforfpation About the Use of Instructional Medi^.in Canada 

In an effort to assess the extent to which Canadian universitjes ^xe actually making use of media in Canadian studies, the 
Commission sought^ informatign and views from officers of the uni^'rsity and college media centres across Canada. 
Unfortunately, the ^Com^nissipn soon^discovered that man^ media ceritVes did not have access to information the 
conteni or the extent of mediiu productions used at their university. The problem is best reflected in a repl^ from ona 
Ontario University: • 

. . . there is little in our fecord*of television production dojie . , . last year which would justify their classVication as 
Canadian studies. However, our record is concerned more witl^hours of use, costs, etc., and not so much with 
yontent. Some departments have small television recording and playback units which they operate themselves. I do 

not know whether any of this material could be,classified as Canadian studies. . . . There is a significant amount 

Of audio- and video-taping done for the Department of Music. . . . In additio^i, the Fine Arts Department has a large 
a)llection of slides and uses audio-visual projection equipment regularly. Undoubtedly^, some portion of the Music 
and Fine Art teaching programme could be classified as Canadfan studies, ^^^^ 

The problem of assessing infor^mation about media materials may well become serious^or media centres in the ~ 
foreseeable future, since it seems lik9ly that interest^ in the purpose and content of media holdings will grow. Information 
about *hours\of use, costs, etc.\ however administratively valuable, does not serve to encourage the use of^ion-print 
materials* What is needed is information relating to the content of available fnedia holdings. For this reason, the ^ 
Commission recommends that medi^c^ntres at post-secondary institutions' incorporate into fheir cataloguing and related 
mation systems provisions to record more detailed descriptions of the content and objectives of their media holdings 
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Moreover, at many universities, the role of the media centre should be broadened. In theory, a media centre is an 
administrative unit organized within the university to provide university-wide comprehensive professional and technical 
services in the use of instructional media to improvg learning.^ In renlity, however, most of the media centres that exist 
at thirty-three universities are not much more ihan^/epositories for the collections of media materials. They' do not 
produce media materials themselves, they do not ^fcpduct programmes to help teaqhers. learn to use media or to "select the 
niost appropriate medium for a specific task, nor do they provide adequate siyjporl personnel to facilitate the use of such 
materials. • . 

The Commission believes that media centres should be given catnpus-wide responsibility for instructional media and 
educational technology and should be provided with the resources needetkio fulfil this responsibility. Among its duti^ a 
-njedia' centre siiould act as the principal agency for purchasing, collecting and making av;filable electronic media materials, 
4jrraitgc>,fi)r the use of media equipment within the university, produce itself all kindS of software with the specific needs 
of the curriculum in Aiind, and provide guidance and instruction to faculty merrjbers on the use of electronic media in • 
educational amH«»search programmes. " f ^ 

The media centres should also have some responsibility for keeping records about the use of media materials in all 
parts of the university. /fhe directors of the media cenli^ made clear in their respopses to the Commission that-a good 
deal*of media activity at most* universities lakes place' independently of their operations? They do not Reep recorfls about 
such activity and often are unaware that it is taking place. One reason for this is the facility with which individual ^ 
Jeachers can make direcl'loan arrangements with the National Film Board or other agencies. Another is the increasing 
popularity among many educators of portable videotape recording and playback units. Such equipment is often purchased 
and controlled by individual^schools, faculties and departments, rather thart by media centres. A further complicating 
factor is thai, the product created with these devices often is and is intended to be ephemeral. That is, materials are 
frequently videotaped by professors or students, used as teaching ai^s within the classroom for as long as necessary and 
thei^rased wilhroul ever having been classified or catalpgued. The inexpensive, portable videotape recording unit is used 
like an electronic blackboard. Neither as glamorous nor as threatening as a television studio, it is simple and flexible. 

The Commission does not suggest that media centres should be cluttereif with information about hardware and 
software. But much would be gained if they shared with the university lil^aries responsibility for the storage and retrieval 
of information relating to electronic media. At present, media centres ahd university libraries tend to divide resources on 
a media basis rather ihan a functional basis. Consequently, neither the niedia centres nor the libraries have comprehensive 
information about the u^c of electronic media throughout the university. Close collaboration betweeii the two would help 
make available the comprehensive, up-to-date information needed to enatle teachers to find out quickly and easily what 
media resources are available ou a particular subject at any one time witi in the ugiversity. The availability of such 
informatiorf could help to niininn/c duplication in the acquisition of thejie resources and greatly increase opportunities for 
their use. ' ' ( i * 



The Commission receivl^^ many binefs pointing to the need for much more information about the availability and use 
of media in Canadian (Education as a Whole, including statistical data op software and hardware. These stressed that tlie 
lack of such information now discourages the exchange and sharing of media resources both locally and interprovincially. 
According to one brief, the;^annual procmction of educational audio-visual products within the Provinces across Canada at 
present costs between S15 S20 million annbally. The brief goes on to say: 

Most of this material remains within the pK)vince of origin and must surely represent much unnecessary duplication. 
However, little progress has been made to pVe^vlde effective distribution of these materials even though they could 
conceivably provide one practical method of reducing the use of imported material. One must surely ask, in a 
period of shrinking budgets, whether the interests of Canadian education are being served as each province tries to 
go its own way. 

In some Provinces a great deal of data about the use of media is already available, in addition, the Education Division 
of Statistics Canada has set . up a new section devoted solely to the collectidn^of statistics on education facilities and 

iipment information. This section has completed an extensive and detailed study of instructiq,nal media in universities 
of the' Atlantic Provinces for 19727 The study is a valuable document, which, while not sensitive to discrete disciplines or 
Q interdisciplinary areas like Cariadian studies, gives clear indications of media use in Education, Fine ^and Applied Arts, 
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Humanities and related, Social Sciences and related, Agricultural aqd Biological Sciences, Engineering and Applied 
Services, Health professions and occupations. Mathematics and Physical Sciences . Statistics Canada completed a similar 
study of the use of m^dia in Ontario universities last year covering the period January to April 1972. 

The Commission wejcomes and encourages these initiatives by Statistics Canada. At the same time, it wishes to point 
' out that there still exists no on-going national inventory or audit of ihstruciional media in Canada. To meet this need, the 
Commission believes that a national study should be undertaken to gather information about present media resources, 
about their use and availability, about the needs of thje. various educational levels for media resources, and about 
constraints on media u'se. * • ^ * 

A second, conlplementary st^idy should be conducted to identify common curriculuiji requirements for Canadian 
sttitlies across the country. This is not to suggest that there should be a common curriculum or that certain topics of 
study should be placed at certain school grade or university year levels. What is needed is an analysis of existing curricula 
at all levels of the educational system, from coast to coast, to identify general needs. Public and private enterprises should 
then b<* encouraged to make these needs a top priority in their media production programmes. In making this latter 
suggestion, the Commission recognizes (jiat there will be a continuing need for many highly useful materials produced 
outside Canada, particularly those deahng with subjects not directty>jccbted to Canada. 

■t 

The two studies should be conducted by Statistics Canada in co-operation with the Council of Ministers of Education. 
The post-secondary dimensions of th,e studies sl][ould be carried out in concert with the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, the Association of Canadian Community Colleges artd the Department of the Secretary of State, and 
in close consultation with the professional and learned societies and the Canadian Association of University Teachers. 

There is also a need for a standard procedure across Canada for the classification and retrieval of media materials. At 
present there are almost as many classification systems in Canada as classifiers; practically every institution employs its 
own method. As one brief described the situation, *this is the mess the libraries were in before the Dewey Decimal ^nd 
the Library of Congress Systems came into widespread use and facilitated the inter-library loans\ Toward achieving a 
uniform Canada-Wide classification system for media materials, the Commissioiv recommends that the National Library 
convene national conference, funded by the Department of the Secretary of State, to bring together representatives of 
the National f ilm Board, the Canadian Film Institute (CFI), the public libraries, the Public Archives, provincial archives, 
the provincial departments responsible for post*secondary education, universities, community colleges, and others 
interested in this field. The object of the conference should be to begin an orderly consideration of the various 
classification systems for media material^|fw in use or being developed, with a view' to rationalizing them into a uniform 
^ network that might be integrated into existing international systems. 

«k 

-"* ■ ' *■ 

The Production, Use and Exchange of Media Materials in Canadian Studies 
by Post- Secondary Institutions 

» ■ 

The Commission requested from the media centres at Canadian universities information about the amount of media materials 
available to supj^ort Canadian studies at their institutions, about the accessibility of these materials, their use and the 
demand for them, and about arrangeineiils for exchanges of media nfa'terials, including loan, rental and sale. Finally, the 
Commission asked this question: 

Would you comment on4|ie frequency of the use of non-print materials by your faculty, especially in subject areas 
which include Canadian content? What, if any, are the implications for the extension and de^rfopment of Canadian 
studies courses and programmes of non-print materials? 

Several media centre directors were not able to provide a detailed response because at their institution media 
productions are owned and held outside the media centre: nevertheless, replies were generally informative. One 
university reported that audio-visual materials had low use in all disciplines as a result of budget limitations on 
procurement or production of these resources. Another declared that it had no media materials relating to Canadian 
O Jies. Two universities noted frequent use of media materials available through campus libraries. One respondent stated 
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that auO-io-visual usage was increasing dramatically, doubling each year. Another said that audio-visual materials were • 
extensively used in all areas, with film rentals being particularly impbrtant. This respondent foresaw continually increasing 
demand. A community college reported that 16mm films were used extehsively ind expected further increases in the use 
of all audio^yisual aids. Another university determined thi^T there had been a 200 per cent increas(? in the use of these 
materials over the past three years» despite budgetary cutbacks. A western university respondent retried that: 

Twenty films were shown during the summer semester by our Reading and Study Centre, mostly for non-Canadian 
students. In the Faculty of Inter disciplinary Studies there is a Canadian studies programme which incorporates 
courses in the history and geography of Canada. One History course borrows about six films a semester, and a 
Geography c6urse has been using around 20 films per semester on the physical geography of Canada, the 
development of Noi^thern Canada, bskimo and Indian cultures, etc. The Departme»t, of Modern Languages in one of 
their French courses borrows about twenty films a semester dealing with French Canadian life style . . . (We are on 
a tri-semester system here). Most of our slide/s6und sequences are used irl class presentations both'\)n and off * 
campus. During the course of the last academic year» presentations with Canadian content amounted to around 
thirty . . . Our experience in the last few years has indicated increasing usage of non-print materials in many courses 
\ • throughout the university (including Canadian studies), and we have no reason to suppose that this will change. 

I A number of universities reported a marked increase in the use of the portable videotape recording urili. A western 
university, for example, informed the Commission that: 

Th,e utilization of materials [in your area of] interest, is on the increase. Recently we completed an ordei^ of 862 
slides. 862 copy negatives and 1,305 prints of old photos collected in connection with a study of Ethnic Settlement 
patterns in (his province. The same study experimented with 1/2" video and audiotaping. It is still continuing. We 
are just reaching the end of the opportunity to talk with the last of the pioneer settlers of the prairies. Many , 
photos and early artifacts just disappear with their passing, so our historians in particular are collecting the 
materials of recent history. - . . 

In comparison with the apparently growing use of 1/2" videotape, there appears to be some levelling off, or perhaps 
even dimiiuition, in the use ofon-campus studio television. This may be due in part to the advent of the portable 
videotape recorder and video cassette (playback) unit. Moreover, the cost effectiveness of rather elaborate studio 
production in a single institution is being questioned. Television studio components are subject to higit maintenance costs 
and technical obsolescence. In addition, there is a growing appreciation of the adaptability of less 'expensive media: • 
overhead transparencies, 35mm slides and inexpensive audiotapes synchronized to slide sets, for example. | 

Another development of interest is noted by the Director of the Department x)f Communications Media at an Alberta 
university: 

There is ... a (rend, small but significanf , toward the compiling of presentations from a variety of sources, litany 
professors are requesting the production-learning packages in order to present a specific unit or concept. These 
packages may consist of visual/audio materials assembled from a variety of sources and transposed in various 
formats (videotape. 35mni slides, audio cassettes) using one or more media of instruction. Consequently, I would 
hazard a guess that were you to conduct a follow-up survey in five years' time, you would probably find that 
although commercially produced materials would still be used as supplementary learning, there would be more 
demand for packages designed and produced within universities for both group and individual studies. 

The Comrnission asked tlie media centre directors to estimate their production of media materials for Canadian studies 
within the following categories: videotape, I6mm film» slide sets, audiotape and *other\ The" totals indicated that media 
centres produced substantially more audiotapes than any other type of media, with videotape ranking second, well ahead 
of I6rnm film, slide sets and other media. But the responses also indicated that only a few universities account for most 
of the production of audiotape and videotape. For example, a single university: produced about 35 per cent of the 
videotapes reported and about 60 per cent of the audiotapes reported. Another university produced about 20 per cent of 
the videotapes. In contrast, the production of films was dispersed 'throughout a number of universities. This is surprising 
in View of the fact that Tilm-makirfg demands considerable time and expense and meticulous care. Because of its relative 
'irahility film is probably re-used more often than materials from other media. - \ 
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^ ^The Cominission asked the media directors the following question relating to media exchanges' 

Does your institution exchange, lend, sell or rent audio-visual materjafs produced within your institution to other 
educational institutions? if so, would you outline briefly the scope of this activity and whether your department 
has a policy with respect to the circulation of this material?, 

Their responses indicate that the exchange of media material between educational^nstitutions is limited. Even' 
neighbouring universities do not normally exchange media materials. When exchanges do take place, they tend to be ad 
hoc rather than directed by an exchange programme or policy. Several universities indicated that private agencies handle 
the ?ale and rental of their media productions. In one such case, the university noted that the health sciences productions 
dominate exchanges. In short, there is among Canadian universities and colleges a great diversity of policies and practices 
regarding the exchange, loan and sale of media materials. However, it is not clear how significantly this diversity of 
arrangements seriously hampers the use of audio•^^isual material. Even at those institutions that presumably do not usuaUy 
seJI, rent or lend materials, it may be that a potential borrower or purchaser would be able to .Secure media materials by 
making suitable arrangem(>nt with the director of media or the faculty member for whom the rft^terial was prqduced. 

^Indeed, there is one catalogue of institutionally-produced instructional media materials that implicitly advocates this 
approach. The catalogue describes the format and content of each media unit and supplies .the address of an institutional 
representative with whom negotiations may.be undertaken. Entitled ^the Canadian Instructional Media Textual Catalogue 
(1973)^ it lists approximately eighty units produced by post-secondary institutions. Many pf these are useful fojc 
Canadian studies.' The majority of the productions listed are in videotape or film format. This is admittedly ah a4'hoc 
arrangement; none the less it 'is a useful beginning. 

Generally, the current situation is unduly confusing and hardly encourages thevacademic community to test the ' 
possibilities of interinstitutional co-operation. The media directors of Ontario universities have attempted to remove some 
of the obstacles to inferuniversity exchange and co-operation in the electronic media field by establishing the Higher 
Education Learning Programme Survey (HELPS). Co-ordinated by Dr G.A.B. Moore of the University of Guelph, HELPS 
is a survey designed to catalogue those materials in Ontario universities available for exchanges (whether by loan, rental or 
purchase) and for which the university holds or can obtain distribution rights. Ajit initial survey has already been 
completed. The next phase of this project is to expand the initial title information into a complete machine-readable 
catalogue and description. * 

The Commission welcomes this new initiative by, the media directors of Ontario universities and strongly encourages 
the'Y^;^ia direqtors of universities and community colleges in other -Provinces to consider undertaking such a catalogue of 
their rn^erials. A general catalogue of productions available for exchanges across Canada might then be pOssible\ 

The Commission therefore recommends,,Jumer, that the media centre directors at eapljt. university review and examine 
the flexibility of their universities' policies and practices concerning jnterinstitutional sales, loans and exchanges. If 
necessary, policies should be liberalized in order to maximize the possibilities for exchange^ of media materials among 
educational institutions and to promote any oth^er opportunities for co-operation. ' 



The Commission notes with interest that an Association for Media and Technology in Education in Canada (AMTEC) 
has been formed, bringing together from across (fanada individuals and groups interested in media productions, including 
audio-visual experts, broadcasters, librarians, graphic'designers and others. The Association comprises the former 
Educational Media Association of Canada and the Educational Television and Radio Association of Canada. The 
Commission welcomes the creation of AMTEC and believes that, with profper planning and assistance, it can do much to 
bring abSut greater communication and co-operation between those active in the media field in Canada. In view ofjhe 
important role that AMTEC can play in fostering the production and use of media resources for educationarpurpoles, the 
Commission believes that the Council o( Ministers of Education and the Department of the Secretary o'f State, oj the 
Department of Communications of the Canadian Government, should exafnnie way^ in which they could be of assistance 
O ie worl<r^ the Association. . ^ V.,^ 1 
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Media Materials Acttuired from External Sources 

The Commission a?Jked the media dircctc)rs'^jit^t their acquisitions of media material from outside sources for the 
touching of Canadian studies. Some problems camfi^o light immediately. For example, one respondent stated that: 

The University . . . liAa available a wide sclectH)Tr-iil^ational Film Board films and of CBC tapes. Individual 
professors, e.g., in history, have slide collections ol^uilhRown which are used in many lectures and seminars. It is 
virtually impossible to answer this question completely in artyg^ieaningful way. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty that some respondents encountered in estimating the amount of externally produced 
material acquired for Canadian studies at their universities, it is clear that such matmals are quite frequently used, 
especially the National Film Board's 16mm films. Moreover, an examination' of NFBca^logues indicates that the Board's 
productions contain a very high proportion of Canadian content. Hence, for the purposesbCsthis analysis, a maj6?ity of 
NFB productions are assumed to be Canadian in content. The Commission has made the same^s^mption regarding CBC 
materials, even though, in both cases, some proportion of their production is not specifically related to Canada. Such 
assumptions are necessary because of the sheer volume of items involved and the lack of information about specific titles. 
The Commission believes that these assumptions will riot be misleading. ' " • 

Responding institutions gave the following breakdown of figures for each' audio-visual unit purchased or otherwise ^ 
acquired from external sources: 

r 



Table 1 



o 

ERIC 



Medium 

Vidcotjpc 



16niin I ilm 



Audiotape 



Records 



Slide Sets 



Source 

Other post'seeondiiry institutions 

Ontjrio l,dUcjtionjl (ommunicjtions Authority ^ 
Privjte distributors, Government departments, and foundations 
("anijdun Broadcasting Corporation* 



Tot al video tape 



Nulional I ilm Board free loan** 
purchase 
. unclassified 



Sub-total, Nl-B 



Visual I ducalion Centre (distributor of C*B(* films) 
( anadian l ilrn Institute 
Other post-secondary institutions 

Private distil\j^it(^s, (iovcrnment departments and foundations 
MiscellJiicous'' 

Ontiirio Institute for Studies in I ducation 

( anadian Broadcasting" Corporation (Learning Systems) 



Number of Units 

9 
52 
I 

1 .569 
'275 
166_ 

1,999 

^25 ^ 
104 
9 

145 

_49 

2^33 1 ^ 

74 . 
147 



Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
National Gallery 



Total Audiotapes 
Total Records (pisc^ 
Total Slide Sets 



221 
3 

4 



* Reports of CBC vidcotajie huldfngs noicd that they had Restricted' usage since thcy'have been recording off-air, a process not 

-legally sanctioned. , . ^4 ^ 

♦* In Pro\^irk:t;s with one university. NF B figures were used if those universities were unable to estimate NFB film usage. 
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What is perhaps most significant about these^figules is the dominance of an older medium, film, and the impressive 
showing of inexpensive audiotape productions. The film figures offer a convincing demonstration of the National Film 
Board's special capacity to produce valuable resources for Canadian studies. The CBC^does quite well in audiotape 
distribution through CBC Learning Systems; but lack of access to the Corporation*^ television and film production 
provoked a near avalanche of comments, a 'mfl(ter tolbe discussed later. 

The CBC Learning Systems Branch is credited ^itll perfonrving a useful and valuable service. Some idea of the scope of 
this service is fpund in alet^r to the Commission from the Director of CBC Learning SA^stems: *We do business with 

rluayf^ever^^ and some in the United States .... In an average month we ship . . 1,500 audiotapes 

(of half-hour or one hour duration); 380 recordings (205 of music, 175 of speech and poetry)'. Learning Systems also 
ships 3,000 books based on CBC programme material each month. . 

Given these figures, it is altogether likely that the CBC Learning Systems* contributidn to Canadian studies is 
inaccurately reflected in the replies of the media directors. Being rel;atively inexpensive, ijearning Systems materials are 
probably purchased more often by departments than by media centres, accounting for a comparatively low figure being 
reported by the media centres. Another reason that CBC Learning Systems' audiotapes were not extensively listed by the 
media centres is that many university libraries purchase such audiotapes, although, as noted earlier, libraries tend not to 
be involved in the acquisition, cataloguing and distribution of films, videotapes or pther audip-visuaj materials. 

The nup)ber of films distributed by the Canadian Film Institutef^^i^ of audiotapes distributed by the Ontario 
Institute ^/.Studies in Educatioa*" reflects well on these organizahons. ' , 

- /■ .» • 

The Ontario Educatif)nal Communications Authority appears to be the only major Canadian supplier of educational 
videotape. The nature and extent of OECA's contribution to university courses is indicated in the following list of 
programmes sold to Ontario universities for the period May 1971 tp August 1973: , 



V Table 2 / , \ 



Series Title ^ 


y^"-^Number of Programmes Purchased 


llrbiin Cieugraphy _ 


6 


C'uiwdian Pucts 


'2 


I pisodcs and Issues in Canadian History 


4 


JUc law and Where U\ At 


2 


Concepts in 1 eononiies 


4 


Arctie Contrasts 


. ■ ; 


C\inadtan Mysaie 




Issues in Canadian iJw * 


1 - . 


Nvtsilik 


21 


^Ontario Art Seen 


2 


, True North 


2 


lye on Aeadenie 


7 , 


I and marks ! . 


3 


Hall-Dennis Report 




RetRjL)nire Avee !/l crivan 






64 



The OtCA' ' distributed educational videotape ^ven more widely among Ontario colleges of applied arts aj^ 
technology than among the Pr«vincc*s universities. Two hundred and six videotapes were sold to the colleges. While the 
number of OBCA productions sold4o Ontario universities and community colleges is encouraging, the Commission was 
-prised to iearnp that it was not several times that amount in view of the quality of many of these productions. 
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Indeed, the Commission was surprised that the total number of acquisitions by universities and communi4y colleges of 
each type of instr^ictidnal medja from the various sources was not larger. Not only are the figures generally low, relative 
to what one might reijsonably expect, but it i^ clear froni the responses to the Commission's survey that a la?gc 
proportion of these acquisitions are for us,e in film and media courses rather than as teaching aids elsewhere in the" 
curriculum. ' ^ V » 

Perhaps, then, universities and coniipunity colleges 4iave yet to appreciate fully the potential of media for developing ^ 
coursgs and programmes in'Canadian^studics and in other fields. Part of the reason. for this appears to be that media 
producers and agencies have not been sufficiently active in encouraging their use as supplements to prinubdj[i ate rials. The 
Cogimission therefore recommends that opportunities be provided for media producers to communicate mtor|iiation 
about their proxluctions directly to^'educators/ For^xaniple; educational media production agencies, including the National 
Film Board, CBC Learning Systenf?, L'Olfice du Film du Quebec, the Ontario Fdug^ional Communications Authority, 
the Canadian Film Institute and other agencies should b^ invited io meetings of the Canadian Learned Societies in order 
to demonstrate media support materials 4hat could b<? helpful in the teaching of specific disciplines. Such an approach 
would go a long way toward making more teachers aware of the variety and quality of non-grint materials that are ' 
particul^irly^stutaWe for classro^)m, use. . ^ ^ ' 

The Comniissjon discovered, too:' that unfversHy departniopts wishing to use audio-visua^ ^lateilals often face \ ^ 
difficulties (^b^taming fimcis witliin the university for thisjjCTrpose. In most e^iicational institutions salaries and building 
maintenance account for n^ost ^f^hp^tal operating budget. Since neither maintenance nor salary costs are easily cut, 
institutional supplies are especially vulnerabli; in. limes of budgetary austerity. One department at a western Canadian 
university, the third largest department of that university, lost its entire film rental and purchase budget because of the 
.^university's budget cutting. Consequently, it must limit screening tl) materials purchased over three years ago. Previously, 
all teachers in that department had been active users of media in their courses. ThiiJ case is not an isolated example. 
Therefore, the Conniiissitm reconimends that universities and community colleges review. their budgeting with an eye to 
enabling faculties and departments and individual teacheri^o obtain the maximun/benefit from audio-visual materials. 
Universities and colleges should also* draW to the altenjion of Government, wheijAvarranted, ^financial constraints on their 
ability to use such materials. - ' ' 

The National Agencies . 

The National Fihii Board , ' ^ 

Both the N;itional h'ilm Board's productioijs and its distribution facilities drew uniformly favourable ci)mm^t in briefs 
and letters lo (he Commission. 1 he statistics presented in lable I underline the value of the Boardjs special role in ^ 
support of Canadian studies. Yet this information conveys only part of the contribution of the NFB to Canadian 
education. The Board provided the Commission with a detailed summary of its transactions with Canadian colleges and 
universities. These figures indicate a significant increase in the sale /of film by NFB to Canadian universities and 

conmuinity colleges in the period 1^)70-71, 1971-72 and h)72-73. ^ 

■ V " • ■ 
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Table J 



Nj]^_j9Lgg Unive rsities and Colleges for the Past Three > Years 



Province 




British Columbi? 
Aiberta 
Saskatchewan 
Mani;{oba 
Ontario 
Quebec 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia * ; 
Prince Tdward Island - ^ 
, Newfoundland and liffbrador 



1970-71 


1$71 72 


1973-73 




-t' 




17 . , 




66 


74 . 


134 


165 


. 23 


28 


65 


21 . 


29* 


74 


'226 


225 


415 




77* 


1,404* 




41 


6 




10 


0 


/ 0 - 


0 


0 


. 14 


•: 7 . 


S 


477 


' . , y 

\- 613 


2,200 















*ln 1972-73, the jsJFB offered a special price for tWis soM to public libraries, universities, comniiunity colleger and other 
-"institutions whose use of its productions for edUcaHoiKfl purposes extended to the general public. In, that year, several 
CEGEPs that had not previously bought many NFB films took advantage of this new programftte by making bulk 
purchases. This explains in latgc part the dramatic increase in sales^n Quebec in 1972-73 over the previous two years. 



Sales figures represent a fraction of overall NFB' distribution. Figures for the free loan, or bookings, of Board films to 
colleges and universities over the same period are presented in the following table:" 



/ . 



. Table 4 
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Province \ 


/ 


1970. 71 


1971. 72 


1972-73 


British Columbia. * ' 




1,283 


V. ' 2,795 


^3,269 


Alberta (and NWT) 




2,008 


1,928 


Saskatchewan • ' * 




746 


736 


'59fl!i 


Manitoba^ 




9^6 


U75 


/-4t3^8 


Ontario „ 




1,919 


.10,214 


. / 8,886 


Quebec 




6.718 


11,148 


/ 12,743 


New Brunswick 




90 1 


954 


1,030 


Nova Scotia 




1,379 


2,479 


2,347 


Prince Kdward Island 




19 


19 


19 


Newfoundland and Labrador ^ 




820 


J 906 


1,190 






16,739 


^2,354 


33,824 



In both its ^sa1;js,^nil loans, then, 
substantially. The Board'a-elTorts 
it should be noted that while Ihe 
and colleges is still less than might^ 
potential for educational use. 




m 



tionil Film Board's services to Canadian co lieges and u^jyersities are growing 
onstrate aii extraordinary contribution to education in this country. Again, however, 
tal number of sales and loans is 'impressive^ th<jise of^B services by universities 
e expected in view of the generally high quality of NFB productions and their 



. It is worth noting, too, that a National Film Boird survey of films used /in Canadian universities and colleges from 
[^70 to l^>72 indicated that tine U>mni film titles most actively used in universities and colleges during that period 
represented /• * 



that peri 

{ ^ 

3-th|s Stat 



... a type of film which is experimental J#nature. Apart from two or three exceptions to'thfe statement, these 
films appeal to the ^jensibilities, enhancing feeling and awareness, rather than interpreting conterTt^ information as 
subject matter in the traditional sense. Possible conclusion: ^he experimental is more in demand by institute^ of 
higher learning than the traditional conteot-oriented film. 



'A number of universities' and colleges stated that they do not use 'contenl-infoi'mation' type films because^'they believe 
such films to be unsuited to the needs of their cuiTiculum.. The point wa^made by others that the film mediurr/is not 
itself well suited for instructional puq)0i>es. The Commission does not agree with this latter view. It believes that\uality 
films, planned to meet the needs of educational institutions, can be valuable learning tools. ^ . 

* ' ■ ' ' { ■ 

fhere is of course merit in the suggestion, advanced in several briefs, that film producers such a§ the National Film 
Board shouldi^fk more.clq^ely wiTli educators both to appraise the present and future needs of educational irj^ttfiitions* 
for film aniKtd'Hjnsure tlvat some reasonable number of films is produced specifically with these needs in riiifra. Contact 
between film producers and educators is now largely, ad hoc and on ati individual basis. More forrnal and/more regular 
connnunication between '^he two is required. . , - ^ 

Toward this end, the Commission reconuuends that the Association of Universities and Colleges o/Canada and the 
AssocJation of Canadian Community Colleges establish a joint standing committee on audio-vipal a/d other media 
resources. This committee ^hould maintain continuing relationships with the National Film Board, /the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and other producers of media materials in Canada. It should explote \yith these producers the 
possibilities and oppoitunities for collaboration and help them to apprai.se present ^d future rh?/cds of educational 

iiistitutions for media materials. • ^ 

V" ' • * 

The folloU'ing are some i>l the matters to which the proposed^ standing com mit^f^ might adc ress itself: the , 
identification of parts of the c\uriculum requiring audio-visual materials; the nature of audio-viuial materials twCfST^'^y^ 
appropriate to meet tli^a^Tl^l^d^in-service Testing of such niaterials as aids or catalysts to effective learning; trends in 
Cana^linn social, cultural and educational affairs that might suggest particular areas of concentra\ion for producers of ' . 
media materials in the context of Canadian studies; the possibility of jpint research in the forecasting of such 
|n>i^r^mmes: the identification of current media programmes that might be most effectively utili/ecLin Canadian 
MUiiversities; and opportunities for involving other agencies of Government in such matters. 



The ( iUKidian Broack'hstiiig C orporrition 



As noted earlier, yie post bil)adcasl distribution of CBC radio ma^rials, through CBC Learning'Systems, is meeting real 
need an^l receiving considerable credit. BiU isiany brief s and lett^s to tJie Commission expressed strong dissatijffa5;tiou 
/with the' fact^ that ^BC televised i^aterials of potential educational value are simply not made, available, even, tftr 
educational p\irposes. except fo/a limited numberl^f CBC films that are, ironically, sold through the AmericarT|owned 
private distributor. V isual Fdwcntion ( entrc (\'FC), based in Toronto. " 



The following quote from one hrief^^^Typical of the views expressed to^e* Commission on this subj(?ct: 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is supposed to' act in the interests of the taxpaying people of Canada. But 
its obscuraiitist attitude prevents educators ijom having ready access to at least some of that Corporation's televised 
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• programme offerings for post-broadcast use in th<^classroom. Surely, for exlaqiple^ in its news library, the CBC must 
have extensive film and/or videotape footage from docurtientaries which would be of mestiniable value to the 
history teacher interested in a wide 4-ange of topics, for that itiatter. teachers in virtually every discipline - from 
astronomy to biology. t6 music, fo theatre, etc.. etc. - can conceive, of some useful programming^ Either the CBC* 
must change its priorities on its own initiative, and remove its scandalous roadblock, or thf GovernmeiU of Canada 
^must require such changes in the recalcitrant child it has created* ^ \ 

It is clearly a very contentious area and one -that provoked a Quebec univertity to request that the Commission 
attempt to Mnfluence* the Corporation on this subject: - . ' ' 

In the field ;qfCai>adian studies we deplqj^Hti^e fact that thejnv)aluable programs that the CBC produces and 
broadcasts on Ibis subject are in practice nb<^ available to our universities for purposes of study aild^search. Wft " 
hope that a Commission such as yours can have an 'mfluence on this public corporation that will result in making 
accessible to educational institutions a greater number of these, productions. 

Early in its investigation the Commission concluded that it should draw to the attention of the CBC the concern and 
distress expressed to it by educators in all parts of Canada about the post-broadcast inaccessibility of those of the CBC 
productions that are of potential interest to educators. Before commenting itself, the Commission believed that the CBC 
should be given an opportunity to explain or Comment on its *educational use' policies. The Corporation's Director of 
FUms responded to this invitation, on behalf of the. President of the CBC. in a letter dated 30 October 4973. The salient 
poirits-o/ the letter are. in thfe following e>^tract: ^ . ' • * 



Are schools, able to have free access to CBC produced TV and radio programmes? 

inswe^s^no. For all practical purpo^ everything that is broadcast is protected by copyright, and it it not 
pQssibft^rsfcKooJ authorities or anyone else to use uncleared programmes without infringing copyright. 

In the majority of case^. the rights of others are involved. In acquiring a license to broadcast feature films Oti series 
for example. CBC rarely. if ever has the right to authoriaje other uses. Almost invariably, for these kinds of pro- 
grammes, non-theatrical rights (which include^^ducational use) would not be available or would have been assigned 
elsinvhere. X 

NProgrammes>coduced by or for CBC contain, in the majority of cases, copyrighted elements that must be cleared 
-Wore other uses can be authorized. In some cases such clearance is not possible, or can only be effected at con- 
;siderable expense, r ' 



If your^question also means *free of charge*, the answeij i^ no. We expect schoblsto pay for the use of those pro- 
grammes thabcWbe cleared for educational purposes, as they already pay for just about every other service they 
"get. 



What strategies or services e)d&t now and might be developed to make audio and video tapes v^ddely available to the 
schools and stiJl ensure a just rettirQ^to the artists and technicians who make the 'programmes? 

At present we have been able to cle^r an^M^ake available a limited number of televisioii prograiimies Wpduced in 
English. The current total is about 46. For -a member of reasons we have not yet released any television or radio 
programmes produced in French. Those televisioit^rogrammes that are available can be purchased througK the Visual 
Education Certtrc in Toronto. A good selection of radjo tapes are available for educational use through an activity 
in the CBC Toronto called *'Learqing Systems.'^ 



ERIC 



We have been giving careful attention tb^the whole area of further use of CBC television programgies in order to 
determine whether the majdlr problems, incjirdirigjlnancing. can be>€K)lved. We hope to be able to rujke some pro- 

developed cannot be predicted at the moment 



gramnies available in future, but the extent to wh^this service will IW 




r 
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Th^ Commission believes that such a reply tbtajly unsatisfactor^^si^a response to the legitimate requests of educators 
to usc( after-broadcast programmes produced for or by the CBC when thes^-^pmgrammes are of possible value for* 
instructional purposes, the Commission sees only limited validity to the CBC's^rgiiment that copyrights and union 
agreemecrts prevent it from miking available more materials for instructional use, Movies and 'books and materials from 
other media are also copyrighted, yeit these have been made widely available for educational use. ' ^ 

'Surely,, it should not be impossible for„the Corporation to work out provisions to be included in union and production 
contracts itiat^ would allow appropriate CBC programmes to be used for instructional purposes "be fore non'^paying student 
audie^^. As one brief to the Commission stressed: « ^ \ 

If (the CBC and the unions] try to work [such provisions] into a tight bal'gaining session, when the contract is 
reviewed/thcn it will be us^as a leve^r to compensate for all kinds* of oiher exogenous variably. Butjf they sat . 
down in the peace and quiet df a period after a new agreement has been signed^ to look at whatliiey collectively , 
can do to enrich the education experieiice of youngsters, they will pnd that the unioh leaders have children also 
and that they have great expectations for^Thein. This might need a change of attitude on the part of the 
management of CBC, but if it does, I would siyitteit it is about tiri^e. 

The Ydniissipn by the CBC that it currently makes available only forty-six prints of its televised programmes produced 
in Engliih and none of those produced in French and that these are marketed through a foreign^owned private 
di^ttbjjwr is nothing^less than shocking. Several briefs described tnte sHu^ition in identical terms, as a 'nation^il^andaP. 
The Commission concurs in this view and considers it completely unacceptable that so few CBC programmes are made 
available for educational purposes, It is adding insuH to injury that ev^n these few p^ogxamnies, which have been paid for 
in large part by the Canadian public through taxes, are then sold back to Canadian educational institutions by private, 
foreign-based entrepreneur. , ' • „ ^ - 

What is more, it is the private distributor, not the CBC, that chooses which programmes will be made available for sale 
in the whole North American marlcet. This means that the programmes chosen are inevitably those that will sell well in 
the United States. Consequently, their relevance for Canada lis not at all assured. Moreover, the.purchase of CBC 
productions through the VEC is very expensive: a comparabe programme bought from the privately-owned CTV network 
would normally cost only half, as much. , 

- Under current CBC policy it is virtually impossible for educators to meet soriie of their specific needs legally. One 



respondent noted that, at her university, the Department of 



Political Science . . . would like to use more material than 



they do at present , . , the problem is that they want very current material from the CBC . . which' is fofbidden fruit. 

It should be noted that, in such a situation, some university teach^ers already disregard the ijw and record materials^ 
off-air that- they consider to be vitally important for instructional purposes. The Commission's statistics indicate that 
thirty-four such, recordings were aclj^irtd in this way by various departments at Canadian universities and community 
collegesjn 1972-1973. But many teachers informed the Commission that they do this weekly, if not daily. Thus, it is 
quite possible that such ^pirated' materials were not listed f0r;,Jhe Comii^sion as a matter of prudence and that (he actual 
figure us probably many times higher. If this is the case, then (^BC policy hJeading to widespread use of an ill^al 
practice amohgst teachers as the only means available to obtain some broadcailrtvj[naterials of ^ucational value. ^ 

In shortv a great deal of TV material produced by the CBC that is of value for Canadian studies (for exa^mple, the 
Tenth Decadt\ Firm Person Singular, The Days Before Yesterday) is either not made available* at all or is available ^nly at 
a high price through a commercial djstributor. The Commission believes strongly tfiat this raises serious and fundamental 
questions about the distribution policies and, indeed, about the role itself - of this publicly funded agency. 

■ y • . 

An interestihg suggestion for coping directly with the problem of off-air recording was offered in a letter from a past^ 
president of the Educational Television and Radio Association of Canada and Director of Education Television^ Memorial 
University, Newfoundland: 

With the advent of off-air videotape recording at will by bpth educators and the public, some policy should be 
clearly stated that will enable borm fide use at reasonable rates for educational material obtained in this manner. 

. ^ ' 34.1 ' . ^ ■ 
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By short-circuiting the physical 4is<ribut ion of materials, great cost reductions shouftl follow as all equipment and 
maa»rials would be borne by operators of the off-air recorders. It is basically a legal problem akin to xerography in 
libraries; resale is not at issue, only royalties and mechanisms to contribute to them. Perhaps an educattanarversion 
of ASCAF jAinerican Society of Composers an$| Performers) might be considered, whereby a central group coUects 
distrihutesyecs for use] to the producers a% their material is used. * . « 



UfjfJ red 
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This IS but one possibility worth considering as a means to gain legal access, to CBC televised materials for non-profit 
educational use. Doubtless there are others. In any event, it is clear that educational institutions how urgently need access 
to CBC television material for non profit, educational purposes. Further, the Canadian Brbadcasttng Corporation is 
neglecting its rcspomibility to help meet this need. 

It IS well to point out that the CBC, under the Broadcasting Act (l%7-68), is given the authority to respond 
effectively to the needs to which the Commission a^fers.' Under Se^ction 39 (I) g, the 'Corporation has the power . to 
publish, distribute and preserve, whcHjer for consideration or otherwise, such audio-visual material, papers, periodicals and 
tnher literary matter as may seem contKicive to the purposes of the Corporation , , .'. 



A ca^e cm be made foVt>^ publica^iun^and distribution of educational audio-visual materials being ^conducive to the 
purposes of the Corporation', especkdiy in^tl)v light of Section 3 F of the Broadcasting Act, which slates that 'facilities 
should be provided within-the Canadian broadcasting system for educational broadcasting . . .'. Given modern audio-visual 
tecljnology. the provision of educational broadcasting facilities arid the publication of audio-visual material !ire; de facto, 
closely linked. 



With these considerations in mind, and supported by the comments of many interested members of the public, the 
Commission strongly recommends that the management of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, in negotiating with 
writers, musicians, pcFformers and other interested parlies, undertake to establish an acceptable procedure whereby CBC 
televised di)cumpntaries and similar productions of interest and value to Canadian teachers and scltelafs can be made 
available to educational institutions free or at fair cost by sale or lease and/or by payment for use of off-air recordings. 

In addition, because access by educational institutions to programmes produced by either the commercial television 
networks or the private television stations is not much easier than access to CBC television programmes, these producers 
diould consider ways in which Ihcir progi^ammes can be made more available to educators. 

Other NafionnI Agencies * 

The National Museums in Ottawa produce a wealth of media materials that are>ppropriate as teachings^ds for a wide 
variety of subjects. These include colour slides, audiotapes and filjiis, as well as replicas of artifacts. Subst^niial parts of 
these* collect ions are available to educational institutions on either a loan or sale basis. The same is true oT some provincial ' 
aj:l^lleries and museums. ^ " ' ^ 

hisewhere in its Rc})(>rt the Commission stresses* the important role that works of art, artifacts awHffuseum holdings 
can usefully play in enriching Canadian studies. In this chapter the Commission merely brings lo/th^ attention of the 
academic community the fact that media services are provided by cultural agencies and that a large proportion of the 
media materials produced are potentially very useful for Canadian studies and for other fields. SonieQ|^these materials / 
have been produced jointly by several agencies. For example, a series of slides with narr^ivtsancl explanatorv;?<5rfIme^ 
on aspects of Canadian history is being co-produced by the Multi-media Division of the NHional Film fioard and the 
National Museum of Man. The slides are based on archival materials and these, with their texts, have been produced wi^ 
the active participation of university teachers from across Canada. 

The "Commission commends the Natmnal Museums for the initiatives which they have already taken in the field uf 
O ila production and C/ncourages educational institutions to make fuller use of these^materials. The Commission urges the 
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National (iailcry. in ciincert with provincial and local j»alleries, to undertake similar programmes, for there is striking 
lack of* sHIR^yind othir representations of'<'anadian paintings, architectural monuments, sculpture and tjjjMt^corative arts 
at all e«ucaticn)al itvels. ^ • 



A* nilmtJbk^f* universities and various galleries have built slide collections of Cajw<Hlin'"art, architecture and artifacts on 
their own initiitive ewer a number of years. While helpful, such a fraginaftted approach can be wasteful of time, effort 
and mugey^ Wnal is heeded is a planned I a rgCfcfHogramffle-of'sncfe production, covering all phases of the field in a 
Canada-wide perspecAive. Such a programme should be 4ir»?cted by competent art hisHJirtwis and other experts. A basic 
collection of slides siiould be available for secondary school use, an expanded collection fat undergraduate use, and still 
more specialized collections might be arranged for use in postgraduate study. 

The (^^mniissiorif further recommends that the Association of Universiti^»s ynd Colleges of Candida and the Association 
of Canadian Conuminity Colleges workA:losely with national and provincial museums and galleries to develop a procedure 
by which universities and colleges are informed at regufar intervals about the range of media materials available from these 
museums and gallclries. 



Audio-visua^^ Archives for Canadian Studies 

A number of bri#fs Jo the Commission have expressed concern about the fact that a great deal of irreplaceable material, 
suitable for use fn Canadian studies, has been destroyed over the years because of the lack of an adequate repository and 
archival progranime for thesTilm, radio and television productions of networks, agencies and stations. The Commission 
shares this concern. While Catwda has^earned a distinguished, world-wide reputation. in the field of film and electronics, 
we have not yei made adequtt^rovision to preserve. Cana^fian films, television programmes, and other media 
productiom, bAth docunrentary a^illctional. that are OfeiagUyjc^^ or scieatific significance. An exception to 

this is the cxcillent work which the\anadian Film Institute irdoing7Wnt^d*fort^ boien hampered by a lack o^^ 
furnl^^^ 

, OnTy-a feWof the fiUn^refor^ings from Cahnda's past survive. Of the sixty-seven pre-World War 11 features made in 
Canada, only /seveiViire known to exist today. AsS^atter of policy, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation generally 
preserves onl/- two or three programmes of any televfei<in series. Recently, public opinion was aroused by the revelation 
that the CBCT'had preserved only three reels of the Ploums^amily seiTes of the 1950s, despite its obvious historic 
importance /as a visual document. 

M^uch v/duable radio material, which would be a useful source\(>f information on the development of Canada as well as 
a good mJlex of literary. and dramatic standards, has also been permanently lost. Moreover, Canada has no national 
programme to collect recordedjnterviews with ovitstaiuling Canadians despite the fact that it is now one hundred years 
since the/invention of sound recording. " 



prmniss^un recognizes that complex technical considerations, expense and, lack of proper storage space are 
s rg the preservation of wiedia productions. NeverthHess, Canada is doing much less than it can do, and much less 



The 
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than rfiany o^er countries are iutfact doing, to collect, c'atafogvie and store under controlled^cpnditions audio-visual 
matemals of la^ing^^importatice. Tapes, interviews, feature films, rx^ws reels, short films, mpsfcils and recitals will 
undi/ibtedly pr^^usefiif for future reference and research^ ' \ ' 

The (*ommission irijQ^iraged to learn that the Canadian Government^m recently begun a. complete review of the,- 
lay concerning the Public^^l^ive's of Canada. Consideratio/i is being given to gr^ing to the^rchives more extensive 
powers over the disposifion of arfchival maturitils of national agencies, as well as to providing for the acquisition of \ ^ 
^chival materials of private- agencies such as the Canadian Television Network. The aim is to jnsure that all valuable 
/nedia materials are properly identified, collected, catalogued and preservers byOrajned personnel. TovvCards this end, 
/agreements have already been concluded with a number of public agencies^he CoinmSsaqn welcomes this initiative but it 
believes that the programme should be greatly accelerated. TheYederal Government should also consider ways by which 
it could encourage the identification and preservation of media materials of long-term value produced by local television 
"O id radio stations.' ^ - • 

346 
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SiiniLirly, tliosc Provwiciiil (un^ernments thut luive not already done so should initiate programmes Jo ensure that all * 
nledia documents produced by their various agencies are also properly identified, colk*ct(?ii^ catalogued and preserved by 
trained archivists and librarians - ^ » 

It should be noted that a number of Canadian university media centres have recorded the presentations of visiting 
lecturers, public «panel discussions and similar special events. Over time, these could become very valuable archival 
resources. This is one way, of course^ for a university t^ acquire ^ind use material about prominent public figures wUhout 
encountering ^lajor problems of copyright rcstriltTons. The Commission recommends that any university and collefge 
media centres not regularly recording activities and events at their institutions that may be of lasting interest be . ' 
encouraged to undertake such a programme. A national inventory should then be kept b^f the programmes undertaken by 
each centre • \ 

Media Studies and Training in Canada 

In recent years there has been a substantial increase in the number of Canadian universities and community polleges 
offering in.struction in the media In educational technology, twelve universities offer courses leading to the bachelor's 
degree; seven universities offer courses leading to the master's degree: and one university offers a PhD degree. Such 
instruction is aimed at teaclring individuals to produce and use media materials in Tegular educational programmes, in 
continuing education, or in industrial training, hieven universities and seven community colleges offer film courses or 
programmes. These are primarily concerned with the study of film as an art form and of films as social and historical 
documefits. . . \ 



Several^briels to the Commission made the point that, while there has been a macfeed increase in the number and ' 
quality of siVh courses and programmes, there are still too few opportunities for ^nadian students to pursue their 
academic interest in the Inedia field unless they go outside the country for their education. One brief stressed the need 
for a specialized university ^programme in Canada to turn out film producers. Another brief urged that a separate gradu^ate 
t1lni school he established Still other brief% argued for an increase in the number and size of grants from both-federal and 
V provincial soiftccs for projects using or developing modern communications techniques such as film, audiotape and 
videotap^c, others urged increased funding for the preparaJljjon and production of media directories and catalogues. 

I hese questions arc necessarily related to the broader' issiie of how to ensure that Canadians have adequate 
opportunities to develop the skills and ktiowledge rccjuired for this country to make full use of the benefits afforded by 
modern communications !or educational purposes and also for artistic, cultural and journalistic purples. With thij 
broader issue in mind, (he Commission urges that the Department of the Secretary of State and the Council of Ministers 
of l.ducation. working closely with the* Association of Universitieii and Colleges of Canada, with the Associaiiiifl^f 
( anadian Community ( olleges, with interested public and privati agencies and with teachers* associations, undertake a 
complete rev iew ot existing programmes and courses of media stuuy and training in Canada. The object of the ceview should 
be to assess present and future needs for programmes and courses of this'kind. It should alsp assess the effectiveness and the 
adequacy of existing funding arrangements for media production, training and study. " 

Conclusion 

This amilysis of the use of media in Canadian studies courses and programmes bears many interpretations and evaluations, 
• 'The Commission's overall impression is that non-print media are being^Jsed fairly extensively in Canadian post-secondary 
inshtxitions: this applied especially, it seems, to Canadian studies. Moreover, sUch usa^e is increasing. Nevertheles&^among 
man> teachers, and among some university administriitois. tlte outright rejection of non-print media as teaching devices is 
stiH not uncommon. - > 

< ' * y / 

The Commission believes strongly that modetn commuiHcations techniques have much to dffer in terms of 
suppleme.nting pVrntetNiiaterials and enriching courses ;^<1 programmes in ways that are sometimes not possible with 
printetl materials. Consequently, it recommends that universities and colleges develop procedures to acquaint themselves 
O ore fully and on an on going basis with the possiblHtics of instructional technology. They should examine their 
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budgeting, and consult with Governments and private donors where necessary to raise funds, fpr the purpose of making is 
possible for faculties and departments and individual teachers to obtain the maximum benefit of instructional media. 
F,inally, each university and college should adopt a comprehensive policy for acquiring, storingt distributing'^and using 
non-print materials and fbr informing te;?chers about the availability of such materials. 

Recommendations 

1. Universities and community colleges should develop procedures to acquaint themselves more fully and on an on*going 
basis with the present and potential value for research and teaching purposes of audio-visual and other media 
resources. ' ' . 

2. Universities and community colleges should review their budgeting with an eye to enabling faculties and departments 
and individual teachers to obtain the maximum Jbenefit from audio-visual materials. Universities and colleges should 

/ also drav^ to the attention OTGovemment and private donors, whdn warranted, financial constraints on their ability to 
/ use such materials. ' ^ * * 

3. Each university and college shoulfl adopt a comprehensive policy for acquiring, storing, distributing and using 
non-print materials and for informing teachers about the availability of such materials. 

4. Educational media production agencies should bje invited to meetings of the Canadian learned societies in order to 
ilemonstrat^^ media support ^naterials that could be helpferi to the teaching of specific disciplines and in order to make 
teachers awai;^of the variety and quality of non-print materials particularly suitable for classroom use. 

5. The role of the media centre at many universities and colkges should be broadened so that it has campus-wide 
responsibility to purcTiase, colleGKand make available electronic media materials; to arrange for the use of media 
equipment within the yniversit)^; to produc^e all kinds of software with thie needs of the curriculum in mind; and to 
provide guidance and instruct ioi\^o faculty members on the use of electronic media in educational and research 
programmes. 

6. Universities and community colleges should review and examine the flexibility of their policies and practices 
conceming^terinstitutiorial sales, loans and exchanges in order to maximize the possibilities for exchanges of media 
materials with other educational institutions. . 

7. Toward achieving a standard Canada-wide classification system for media materials,, the National Library should 
convene a national conference, funded by the Department of the Secretary of State, to -bring together representatives 
of the National Film Board, the Canadian Film Institute, public libraries, the Public Archives, provincial archives, the 
provincial departments responsible for post-secondary education,-i^niversities, community colleges and other interested 
in this field. ^ ^ ' ' 

8. The Commission strongly encourages media centre directors at each university and college to undertake, and to keep 
up to date, a cj^talogue of their materials available for exchange and for which they hold or can obtain.distribution 
rights. A catalogue of such media productions, available for exchange across Canada, should then be pubHshed and 
revised regularly. 

UniversitjTand.community college cataloguing and related information systems should include provisions for the 
collection of more detailed descriptrons of the content and objectives of their media holdings. 
■ / • ^ \ . - 

10. Media centres and libraries of universities'and colleges should collaborate more closely in the storage and retrieval of 
information relating to electronic media. 

' ' «• . • ^ . - ■ , . * ' 

11? The Council q( Ministers of Education and the Department of the Secretary of State, or the Department of 
Communications of the Canadian Government, should examine ways in which they could assist the work of the 
Q Association for Media and Technology in Education in Canada. 
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13. Statistics Canada and the Council ot Ministers ot hdiicatfon should conduct a comprehensive survey of the avaihbility 
and use of media resources und of constraints on media use. , * 

13. A second, complementary stui^y^hould be conducted to identify common curriculum requirements in Canadian 
studies across the couinry. Public ^d private enterprises should then be encouraged to make "the servicing of these 
requirements a top priority to their media production programmes. 

14. The Commission urges the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges to .establish a joint standing committee on audio-visudl and other media resources. The 
Committee should maintain a continuing relationship with the National Film Boqrd, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and other producers of media materials. It should explore Che possibilities and opportunites for 
collaboration with these agencies and assist them to appraise present and future needs of educational institutions for 
such materials. 

15. The' Canadian Broadcasting- Corporation, in negotiating with writers, musicians, performers and othei interested 
parties, should undertake to establish an acceptable procedure whereby CBC'televised documentaries and similar 
productions of interest and value to Canadian teachers and scholars can be made available to educational institutions 
free or at fair cost by sale or lease and/or by payment for use of off-air recordings. 

16. Commercial television networks and priviite television stations should also consider ways in which their programmes 
can be made more readily available to educators. ' 

17. The Canadian (iovt^rffment shoi)ld greatly accelerate Jts programme of ensuring that all valuable media documents 
produced by its agencies are properly identified, collected, catalogued and preserved by trained archivists and 
librarians. " , ' 

18. Those Provincial Governments that have not already done so should mitiate^programmes to ensure that all media 
documents produced h/ their various agencies are also properly identified, collected, catalogued and preserved by 
trained archivists and /librarians. ^ ' ' ^ 

1^>. The Canadian GoveriMiient should consider ways in which it could encourage the identification and preservation of 
media materials of lorife^erm value produced by local television and radio stations, 

JO. University and communityVollege media centres that are not yet regularly recording activities and events at their 
institutions that might be ijjf lasting interest should be encouraged to undertake such a programme. A nation-al 
inventory should then bo^ept of the programmes* undertaken at each university. 

21. The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the Association of Canadian Community Colleges should 
Work closely with national and provincial museums ;ind galleries to develop a procedure by which all universities and 

. communiiy^^Cjfiffcges are informed at regular intervals about the range of media materials available from these museums 
and galleries. Such information should then be widely circulated to teaching departments within universities and 
colleges. 

> 

22. The NatK>nal_(Jallery . in concert with^ provincial and local galleries, .should undertake a programme to develop a 
comprehensive collection of slides and other repfbsentations of Canadian paintings, architectural monuments, 
sculpture and the decorative arts for use at all educational levels. 

23. The Department of the Secretary of State and the Council of Ministers of Education, working closely with the 
Association of Universities and Calleges of Canada, the Associatiort of Canadian Community Colleges and with 
interested public and private agencies, should und'ertake a complete review of existing programmes and courses of 
media studies and training in Canada. The o.bject of the review should B'e to assess present and future needs for such 
courses and the effectiveness of existing funding arrangements for media production, training and study. 
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tooTNoris ^ • . 

* James Bovcndgc. X'uliurc and Media in Canada', The American Review of Canadian Studies. Vol. 3, No. 1 (Spring 1975), p. 1 35. 

I or a good, sliort hisiory ol liic use ol educational technology in Canadian universities, sec 'The (Jrowth of Wucatiotial Technology in 
Canadian Higher 1-ducution' by (J.A.B, Mooic, British Journal of Educational Technology. Vol. 3. No. 1 (January 1972), pp. 33-34. 

''llugo Mcpherson. 'Why Read Canadian? Iliree Lectures and a Coda', a paper delivered to theOntario Association of College and University 
Libraries, loronto. II May 1973. 

( ^'Software' refers lo the media material produced. 'Hardware*, on the other hand, refers to the equipment of appaxatujf involved in the • 
production or presentation of the material. ' 

r^l ufther comments and recommendations relating to oral history appear in the chapters of the Commission's /fepor/ dealing with eurriculum^ 
and archives. ^ r ' «^ . , 

Moore, p. 38, ' 

• '^instructional Media hi Universities of the Atlantic Provinces, 1972. publi.shed by Statistics Canada and available from Information Canada, 
Ottawa, pp. 35. Price 75 cents. - / 

^1 « - ■ . ■ " •■ . ,x ' 

Ihe Canadian Instructional Media Textual Catqfogue (1973) is available through Mr Anthony Hincoke. Chairman. ^stfuctional Media, 
number College. Box 1900, Rexdale,Ontarn^ 

'Catalogues of films available through CM cin be o)>*dined from the Canadian l ilm Institute, 1762 Carhng^ venue. Ottawa, Canada, K2 A- 2H7. 



*® A list of materials available can be obtained from the Ontario Institute for Studies in hducation, Pu^ic Relations, 252 Bloor Street West. 
Toronto, Ontario. 

II. . . ' ^ 

To obtain information about productions available through the Ontario. Education Commufiicattons Authority, inquiries should be directed 

to the Videotape Programme Service: VIPS Distributions. OIX'A. Canada. Square. 2180 Yor^ge Street, Toronto. Ontario, M4S2CI. Lxistinfr 

yiPS catalogues list over 1.500 programmes \upplied at modest cosi( A 30-mi|iute programme dubbed on 1/2" videotape, for example, costs $4 

- - -. rfgth of the programme and the videotape 

i^ed extent, in the 3/4'' cassette format. 



plus a(i additional $11 if Ol CA s.upphes the vitfeoiapc. Prices vary depending on the Iwfgth of the programme and the videotape format. VIPS 
programme service is available on standard 1/2" and 1" videotape formats and. to\i limited exte'nt. in the T 



llic Commission notes wiili pleasure that the OLCA offers for sale a special grou/ of the Authority's own programmes plus acquired materials 
in Canadian studies. • / , • 0 

12 * / / 

Additional discussion of this subject and spccitic recommendations concef^ninj,' the National I'ilm Archives are contained in Ihe chaptof oC 
the Commission's /^e'porr dealing with archives. I . ^ ' 

' - ^ ' \ " ■ ^ ' . 
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The Private xTokjor and Canadian Studies 



THROUGHOUT ITS REPOF^T the Commfssion ha* emphasized the importance of the role of Government in helping 
to advance Canadian studies through funding and.encouragement. But Govetninetit by itsellkannot, and indeed should 
not, bear the whole burden 6f assistance for the growing needs of Canadian studies. The active support of the' private 
sector is also vital. - . 
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The private donor individuals/foundations, corporations, service clubs, community organizations anji labour unions - 
• can usefully assist Canadian studies not only by supplementing financing from public sources but by fuftdjng independently^ 
as well Private donors, because of the independence and flexibility afforded by their private status, can sometimes support 
initiatives that Governments feel unable or disinclined tcJ undertake, or they can do so more effectively. Frequently, for 
example, the private donor can fund projects that are experimental and innovative while Government might have to withhold 
its support because of t^he political risks or because of some other possible implications that may be involved. Government is 
. also more inclined to feel the need to attach ^strings' to grants. This is often unhelpful, particularly in a field like^Canadian 
studies: which, because it is relatively. new, requires flexij^ility and opportunity for experimentation. Indeed, it is essential 
tliat sonF|e Canadian studies be clearly distanced from any suggestion of Government influence or dependence on Government. 
Tlie sup(5ott of the private donor m such eases is therefore especially important. An example of an area of Canadianltm^ies in 
which private funding may often be more appropriate than public funding is the study of the rights of the natiV6^oples 
l^ecause it involves^jn investigatioiTof (he activities of Government itself. Another area in which the same consideration 
^^pplies is the analysis and research of problems of public policy. . , " 

^ ^ Today, when Governments at all l^vcl^, of all political complexions and in every part of the country, are attempting to cut 
back the rate of increase in public expenditures on education, the need for private support assumes added importance. Again, 
tl\is is particularly true, in the field of Canadian studies. Since Canadian studies programmes have been initiated only recently 
at many univeTrsities across Canada, they are often less able than more established programmes to survive university budget 
^ slashing. Should cut-backs in faculty be necessary , Canadian specialists, often thelast hired and still untenured, may 
sometimes be the Jirst to be let go. Outside private financial assij^tance has helped to head off this problem af a number of 
universities, but such support is still urgently needed at other institutions. 

^ Beyond such considerations, it is essential, as a matter botMf principle and of practice, that universities in Canada not be 
wliblly dependent ^ox Rmds upon Government or upon any other single source. Total 6mrernmeht support of universiticis 
brinfe^wMtJj it the risk of total Government control. A degfee of private fundijgglielps to ehst^^ independence and int^H 
^ s^MioIarly activity. - • \ 
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Unfortunately, men and women of wealth and corporate interests in Canada have not seized the philanthropic vocation as 
eagerly as their couritcrparts in many other countries. Consequently, Canadian universities cannot always depend upon even 
minimal private funding in their planning. The fact is that private gifts represent a very small part of the total budgets of most 
universities and, at most, the proportion that they represent is actually decjjning. With the great expansion of education in 
Canada in recent years some decline in this proportion was perhaps inevitable. Nevertheless, universities must be watchful 
that a reasonable proportion of increasing university costs is borne by the pQvate sector. 

• . 

A number of briefs to the Commission stressed that private industry in particular is not contributing as much as might be 
expected to higher education. An examination of the record of corporate giving in recent years tends to support this view. 
According to the figures prepared by the Conference Board, ^ the Average rate of comjrate giving in 1969 for the entire field 
of education, health and social service represented only .87 per cent of pre-tax prpfit^, actually costing the companies 
concerned, through tax deductibility, considerably less than one-half oTone per cent of their profits before tax. As the 
former Director of Research of the J.W. McConnell Foundation pointed oilt, 'a total of slightly more than $ 18 million from 
1 3Q of the largest corporations in Canada is not exactly an amount of which they can be ypi^lid'.^ 

Nor has this level of donation support frdm industry for social improvement incre^ed appreciably in subsequent years. 
While it is true lhat there was a 7 per cent decline in prQ-tax corporation profits in I97j0 during %e economic slowdown 
experienced by the country^at that time, there have been sharp r^es of growth in th^e profits each year since then. 
Befoi^-tax profits increased.by 16 per cent in 1971 and by 20 pef cent in 1972. In I973 after-tax profits for all corporations, 
including" those in the resource and service sectors, rose by 43.2 fwr certt to $7.53 billion. The after-tax profits of 
manufacturing companies in 1973 rose by an average of 42 per cent to $3.7 billion, following >a 23 per cent gain^ 1972. 
However, this surge in profits has not been followed by anything like a corresponding increase in the charitable giving of 
Canadian corporations. The level of giving of Canadian corpor'ations remains in the general area of .8 per cent of net profit 
before taxes, compared to a level of giving of 1 .08 per cent of pre-tax-profits by corporations in the United States. 

■ ^ . \ ■ 

While many corporations have a record of thoughtful, generous and sustained giving, many others have done much less \^ 
than their share. A recent study of some 400 industrial, financial and service industry companies, which together 
contribute almost 40 per cent of the estimated corporate giving in Canada, revealed that. 10 of these firms gave very nearly 
half of the total contributed by the 400 companies. Other studies indicate that the level.of corporate giving in Canada by 
^companies controlled in the United States contiilues to be, on average, lower than the level of giving ^ Canadian companies 
uhder Canadian control. • . . # « ^ 
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,thus, both scope and need for /obstantially more corporate sup|)qrt for Canadian higher educationrThe rttoney is 
there Jt is upHo the universities to go and get it. 

Briefs to the Commission were also somewhat critical of the activities of foundatio^S/They made the point ^t 
foundations and private philanthropic agencip^ have certain obligations to the commun/t^^cause of their tax-free status and 
because, often, their original capital was derived from the community. Yet, in some cases, it\as suggested, foundations may 
not be fully meeting these obligations. Concern was expressed, for example, that the funding prtjcticesof sqme foundations 
are unduly cautious and conservative; that some foundations have, in fact, fallen .into a rut in termi^ what and vyho mey 
will and will not support: that some foundations have not always been as willing as mightbe hoped to^s^^e grants to pr^jetcts 
of an original and pioneering nature; and, particularly, that foundations have. not been sufficiently active/W supporting causes, ^ 
that are relevant to the requirements of our society, including the promotion of scholarly and intellectu^f activity that is 
distinctly Canadian. / ' 

A statement by a senior officer of a large and active Canadian foundation typifies the theme of many briefs regarding \ 
foundatibqs: 'It may be seriously asked whether a number of foundations do not function in an environment thkt is Joo far \ 
removed frotn^the major issues and most pressing needs in 0>anadian life, to prompt the most effective use of their resources.*,;-. 

An exaniination\f the activities of Canadian foundations d(^es indicate that they usually give their support to traditional ' 
. charitable and educatibml programmes. There is, indeed, Mittic evidence inCariada, or in the United States, to support the 
contention that foundatiohs/pro.vidc substantial amountst>f money for venturp capital or that they are on the leading edge of 
Y^"knowledge\^ This^endency in foundation practice is unfortunate on a number of counts. It has meant a failure on the part 
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of most foundations to recognize adequately the special opportunity that they have to assist new undertakings that may not 
qualify for support under established progra'mmes of Government and private funding. At the post-secondary lievelfit has 
resulted in comparatively modest support to date for new areas of teaching and research, including Canadian studies, 

•Nevertheless, the Commission wishes to note that a number of Canadian foundations have in recent years been giving very 
substantial help to neVv programmes at the universities, including some significant support for various aspects of Canadian " 
studies, and it wishes to commend and encourage this activity. 

During the course of its work, the Commission found a good deal of uncerfainty and uneasiness^ross Canada "about the 
role and influence of foreign foundations in shaping academic and social policies in this country. This concern extended both 
to foreign-based foundations operating in Canada as part of their ihternaMonal operations and to those Canadian foundations, 
that might be described as multinational because of the fact that, alth^^ugh they are incorporated in Canada, they originated 
as the off-shoot of a parent foundation or corporation in anotherxountry and in many cases still maintain close ties with the 
parent body. Such continuing tie^may be reflected in interlodafig boards of directors, in- some common policies and 
attitudes and in administrative/^actices and working arrapg^ents. N^an^'[}eople, both inside and outside the academic 
community, posed to the Commission this question: whose niftional interest is being served by the priorities established in* 
Canada by such foundations and by the conscio^^^fJr unconscious orientation of the projects that may-receive their ypport? 

Concern wds^^o expressed*that miiUtfiational foundations, while operating in Canada under Canadian or Provincial 
Governnjent charter, may sor)ietim€slack ade'quate Canadian representation on their boards and amongst their senior officers. 
The Commission's inquip4><Tn^ that there are charitable foundations, incorporated in Canada for the declared purpose 
of assisting Canasiiarfeducational and cultural development, that have few or even no Canadians on their governing board. * 
Such si tiiiitttJns invite criticism and misunderstanding, even when the foundations concerned may be doing very good work. 



The Commission encountered a good deal of misinformatiop^d unfounded speculation about the role of foreign-based 
multinational foundations. Contrary tp such speculatimffan examination of the record of their giving makes clear that 
thes^oundations have in most cases been sensitive to Casnidian national interests and remarkably considerate of them. When 
they have made grants in support of education in Canad/, they have done so nearly always without attempting to influence or 
i^hange tlu\distinctively Canadian shape and underlying values of the projects concerned^. Indeed, the record shows that both 
foreign fouiuiations, such as the Carnegie, Ford, Nfejlon, Nuffield, Rockefeller and many others, and Canadian multinational 
foundations, suvh as the Donner Canadian Foundation, have given generous grants on many occasions to assisjt programmes of 
teaching and reseai^jh about Canada and to strengthen the distinctive interests^ of the Canadian scholarly community. Such 
grants have included ^i^pport for the Humanities Research Council, for the Social Science Research Council,, foj various 
national studies and projects undertaken by. the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, for tjhe launching of 
Canadian studies programmes, for the purchase of university library collections of Canadiana, and for ar| extensive array of 
specific projects relating to Canadian needs in research, teaching and publication. Many of these grants l)ave been particularly 
helpfiU in meeting the problems of schoSrIy communication in this large and developing country. It was, for example, the 
Carnegie Founda^tion that helped to bring into being the Canadian Library Association through its siipport of a Canadian 
Library Council In 1942. Today, it is a generous grant from the Ketlogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, that has made 
it possible for the Association of Canadian Community Colleges to initiate a varied programme of service to its members and 
to do so at a time when this new Association was unable to obtain in Canada adequate support for this purpose either from 
Government sources or from private donors. Beyond this, as noted in the section of^this Report on Canadian studies abroad, 
a number of foreign foundations have actively supported Canadian studies outside Canada as well^^^^,-^^^^' 

On average, something of the oHgr of 30 per cent of all founjlation-^ttpiKnTTece^ by Canadian universities comes from 
foundations based in the United Statekjn some years well over 50 per cerjt of the total value of all foundation grants 
received by universities in this country has come from foreign or multinational sources^- 

The CommissionLaotes, tcfo, a problem of regional imbalance in terms ofthe location and granting policies of foundations 
within Canada. Because of the pattern of industrial growth, a large proportion of 'the foundations chartered in this country 
are located in central Canada, Approximately one-third are located in QhtaFio. The activities of many foundations are often 
restricted to the Province, community or region in which they are located. In some cases this situation may result from4he 
conditions or the strongly expressed wishes stipulated by the original donor and sometimes incorporated specifically in the 
O undation's charter. But in other cases, it may be more a matter of habit and practice that have placed geographical* 
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limitations upon the range of a foundation s operations. In either case, this situation creates problems for academic 
enterprises in other parts of Canada by limiting the sources of potential private support open to them. It is particularly 
unfortunate that many worth-while and significant areas of Canadian studies, which by their nature may often be more 
naturally and effectively developed in locations other than central Canada, are in this way denied access to important sources 
of independent funding for nqw and innovative programmes. 

• The Commission invites foundations that at present limit their activities to one part of Canada only, whether by charter or 
by habit, to explore the possibility of broadening the scope of their activities in ord^to be able to serve all parts of the 
country. In the long run, such an approach will be in the best interests of the community and region in which the foundation 
is located, as well as being in the best interests of the larger Canadian ^mmunity. 

A similar problem of regional imbalance exists in terms of the distribution of corporate donations, again because of the 
historical pattern of industrial development in Ca^nada. While the available information is far from complete, it indicates that 
in 1972 for each $ L of corporate giving per head of the provincial population received by beneficiaries in Ontario, only '$0.63 
was^eceived in Quebec, $0.66 in British Columbia, $0.59 in the Prairie Provinces, and $0.43 in the Atlantic region./This 
pattern was repeated in 1973 when beneficiaries of corporate giving received, per citizen, $0.96 in Ontario, $0.74 iniBritish 
Columbia, $0,56 in the Prairies, $0.5 1 in Quebec and $0:48 in the Atlantic/Provinces. As with the problem of regioral 
imbalance in the activity of Canadian foundations, th^s regional imbalance in Canadian corporate giving creates diffi ;ulties for 
a balanced development in all parts of the country of teaching and research about Canada, with appropriate loial and regional 
emphases. A more equitable distribution of corporate giving" across Canada is desirable. 

The most serious difficulty, however, that confronts those who wish to seek support for Canadian.studies from » 
foundations is that most Canadian foundations still do not make sufficient information available to i^e public, in any 
systematic or regular way, about their interests, activities and resources. Of the 200 most active Canadian foundations, only 
18 publish reports, and these vary in the regularity of their appearance. Many make almost no information available except 
their name and address and some are reluctant to provide even that. 

It is in this failure to report publicly upon their activities that most Canadian foundations are open to serious criticism. 
Their failute to do so makes it extremely difficult for those interested in finding support for new academic programmes to 
know where and how to apply. . ^ ' 

0 In this situation, the work done by the AUCC in publishing in \9i 3 A Canadian Directory to Foundations has been 

particularly helpful. Building upon earlier editions, in 1966and \969, of the Pissociaiion'^ Guide to Foundations, the 
' Directory provides more information about Canadian foundations and other granting agencies than has ever before been 
available in one place of reference. The new Directory has entries for 300 foundations and granting agencies, an increase from 
108 in the 1969 edition. However, many foundations did not reply to the editor^s requests for information. Some that did 
reply, including a number of well-known and significantly endowed foundations, declined the opportunity to provide entries 
and others made only very limited information^available. Consequently, much remains.to be done in the development of a 
truly comprei;iensive directory that will proyide even the basic information essential for those who must seek foundation 

. support for their work. As the editor of the Directory noted, finding information on Canadian foundations is still,' 
unfortunately, too much like a game of roulette. \ * ^ . 

The Commission commends the AUCC for thfe impbrtant service it has provided in publishing the Director}' despite the; 
obstacles encountered and expresses the hope that it will be possible for the Association to continue this service by publishing 
progressively more complete edition* at regular intervals in the future. It wpuld greatly increase the usefulness of the . 
Directory future editions couid include more information about th^ specifi(&fields of interest of each foundation, an index 
to these fields of interest and a statistical analysis of foundation apd agency giving: Such information would assist universities . 
to identify potential sources of private funds /or specific purposes. , . 

• - ' . ' 

. Development of the Directory in this way will of course require the co^operati6n of the foundations and it is very much in 
their interests that they should give this co-operation. Failure to provide reasonable amounts of ipformation about their • 
activities, at regular intervals,- leaves the foundations open to charges of cronyism and to the suspicion that their activities 
may not fully merit the tax-free status thdy enjoy. It is only through complete disclosure of their activities that foundations 
O^jvill gain public confidence and puBlic respect. ' ' i , / . 
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The Federal and Provincial Govemments'have been la;c in chartering foundations without requiring of theip some minimal 
standards of public reporting upon their activitfes. in resp^se to a recent inquiry, only two of the ten Provirtcev^laniroba 
and Quebec, were able to provide even a complete list of the foundations located within ih^ boundaries. Similarly, the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs was able to provide only elementary information of limited value about, the 
foundations that have beelSlncorporatedl byjhe Federal Government. 

In the United States these and similar concerns have caused foundations to be the/subject of four Congressional 
investigations, and they are now the subject of an increasing number of 'books and articles in that country. Six House 
Committee reports within the last decade have been extremely critical of foundatjQiis;'anJabout one-third of the major Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 dealt with them, making sighificant legislative ^hangesjjviKeir status. In 1969, in an atmosphere tense 
with charge and counter-charge, an independent Commission on Foundations and Private Philanthrophy, composed of fifteen 
riationaJly recognized leaders in education,^business, labour and;p«ifural affairs, was established to examine the situation, to 
evaluate foundation activity and to propose guidelines for future foundation development. While noting areas open to 
criticism, the Commission affirmed the enormous contribution being made" by foundations to ^education, to research, to the 
arts and to social develognjent i^the United States. It recognized, in particular, the importance of enlightened foundation 
support irt stimulating advances iji new approaches to knowledge."* - * 

- ' <: ^ * ' , * . ^ , 

A major conclust&S*' qf the Peterson Cbrnmission was that private philanthropy has a special role to play iii a pluralistic 
societ)uU-flOt93the o^^ that exists for private c^onocs to alleviate the pressures to c^jfform, if they are sensitive to 

the values of gultiaral and educational diversity. This suggests, the even gf eater value of the service that private jjhilanthrophy * 
can give in Canada b(y supporting ^rdgraralries and activities that are sensitive to the more extensiye cultural and educational 

diversity in this jEDuntry. ' , ' ' *. 

- * . ■ " . 

If private philanthropy has not been sufficiently helpful to higher education in Canada, it is partly because the Canadian 
academic community, unlike its counterpart in the United States, has not adec^uately appreciated the private donor as a 
potential source of support for it^ worlc. Nor has it made itself sufficiently knowledgeable about even the fundamentalsjof 
private fund raising. In the wojds of a brief to the Commission from an officer of one of (^nada*s largest foundation^: ' 

- . . tlie lack of aggressiveness of many potential recipients is one of the most pervasive impressions which a'foundatidn 
officer carries away frpm the Canadian scene. Many - thpug'h by no means all/- researcher^ and programme 
coorSlinators simply do not understand the*irTlpcrrtant contribi^tion which foundation's couldmake to their work, and to 
their fiejd in general. They do not take the trouble to be informed of ^he foundatioh^' fields of endeavour. When they 
do make contact with a funding source, their applications arer often prefunctory or premature. 

Paradoxically, the implicatiorrof these commenfs for Canadian studies is that, if Canadian educators are to take full - T 
ad^^antage of opportunities for private funding, they wil| have to foRow the example set by their American colleagues, who 
have frequently been much more aggressive and professicwigl in these matters. The programme officer in chatge of a division 
of one of the largest foundations in, the world, which is b^ed in the United States, suggested, to the Commission that the key 
^ to successful private fiind raising is to cultivate and maintain close relations with the private philanthropist, be it a ' " 

corporation, a foundation or^an individual; 

It is a question of exchanges of ideas, visits, inforrpalion fiows, etc. At times the process looks like a cross between a 
love dance and a prize fight, and it can be very time-consuming and frustrating. Not many Canadians have trained 
themselves in the di t, and this has been costly to them. For example, I seldom see a Canadian academic entrepreneur in 
. my areas of responsibility comparable to the innumerable Americans who bring us ideas, act as sounding boards, amj 
tell us of their own interests and capacities. There has always been a distaste for this type of dialogue in Canada. 
. . . Many Canadians have a picture of foundations learning about opportunities for grant making by osmosis or a ; 
line letter ed then distributing funds like manna from heaven. It^isn't so. One of the main obstacle^ to greater activ/ty 
by American foundations in Canada t6day, I believe, is absence of mind. 

- In attempting to raise funds, universities should keep in mind the fact that fund raising is a highly competitive, higli 
professional activity, Nyhich requires the utmost care, sensitivity and planning. One award-winning professional university 
fund raiser in the United StatQS has described the competition in that country as *a1most warlike'.^ He stresses that university 
O 1 raising seldom brings an instant response; that it requires desperately hard work that must be sustained tiver long p^O^ 
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of time; that it involves systematic and thorough preparation and follow-up; that it costs money to raise money - m his 
university's experience about twelve cents for every dollar raised; and that, with artistic, environmental and other groups 
becoming increasingly active in seeking financial support from private sources, universities must continually develop 
imaginative and far-seeing programmes to obtain their share. Cajnadian- universities wolfld do well to heed this advice. 

They should appreciate, too, that, while immense concentrations of wealth have hot existed in Canada in such profusion as 
in the United States and' some other countries, ther^ are ample opportunities to raise funds within Canada itself from private 
sources. Too often universitie^ ignore this fact and automatically assume that they must look outside the country if their goal 
requires substantial privjite support. The truth is that Canada has a large and growing number of independent foundations - 
and maity corporations ana public-spirited citizens - that are able and willing to help if properly^approached. Canadian 
private donors have amply demonstrated their capacity to assist, and in some case\to spur, the university community to take 
major steps forward. Moreover, there are numerous indications that teaching, research and publication in the field of 
Canadian>§tudies is of special and increasing interest to many potential donors, provided that worth-while proposals are 
presented to then) in an effective manner. There have been hundreds of grants and gifts, large and small, from private donors 
within the last few year^ relating to ^specifically Canadiap studies. These include, simply to pick a few examples, a series of 
significant^grants from the Donner Canadian Foundation in support of native studies; sul)stantial ^contributions from the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada for the development of Canadian studies programmes; grants and gifts from numerous sources lo 
support scientific inquiry relating to the St. Lawrence estuary, to freshwater biological research, and to the Canadian Nor^h; 
gifts and bequests to c|^yelop thd Canadiana collections of various university libraries; and extensive grants to universities and 
university-related institutions to support the preservation and study of Canada's rich artifactual heritage. 



DravAing^pqif the Canadian Directory ' t^Fowfdations and other sources^ the Commission was able to make some 
assessment of {he interest, or potential interest, of Canadian foundations in Canadian studies. Of the 217 foundations listed in 
the Directory , 54 appear to have an ^exclusive' commitment to support Canadian studies, 9 have a 'substantial' commitment 
and 17 have 'some' commitment, while the remainder (137) have no clearly stated policy. There are, thus, a good many 
Canadian foundations with an identified interest in Canadian studies. Yet an examination of the number of applications - 
received by those ophese foundations that publish annual rV^?»Fts4pdicates that they have by no means been flooded wittt 
requests for assistance from Canadian universities and college^. 

While Canadian private donors have made a valuable contribution to Canadian higher education, they can and should be 
encouraged to do much more. In particular; they should Ijp^encouraged to seek out more effective ways of dispersing th^ 
grants to meet specifically Canadian needs in higher education. In order iift to spread limited resources too thinly, ajKl so as 
to achieve the md'st usefufresults with whatever funds may be available, donors should be encouraged to focus thdr support , 
on a specific area of studies and research. Amongst the many fields of study relating to Canada that offer amtutitucfe of 
opportunities for support by thfe private^ofior are: the geography and geology of the country; thet oce^nTshores anisheJVes; 
the mid and far north ;\>ilingualism and cultural pluralism; federalism and comparative political institutions; Capad^s 
international relationships; and a vast nyige of social, cultural and edenomic studies that cryjxuf^for atteijtion. Thes^ and 
other areas of Canadian studies need indepertdent private support, over and aSove whatpaffbejaitte^^from Govei;rtment, to 
attract and engourage teachers, to* open up new areas or aspects of research, to fost^rlcriticd thought, to develops library 
resources, to purchase or build speofal equipment, to review the techniques^of^t^hing and research and to support the 
publication of critical analyses and scholarly findings. 

" . ■ t ■ ^ ■ -/ 

The Commission notes that there has been some growth in the^ractice by private donors of entrusting be'Aefactions to 
award-granting agencies of the Crown, such as the Canada Cotmcil, to be held and administered by them for the'support, 
encouragement and recognition of Canadian studies. Such/^n arrangement can often be hdpful to Brivate donors by relieving 
them of administrative chores, and it can at the sarne tme often enable award-granting agencies^to plan and mobilize 
eSQurces in support of worth-while projects to bette/effett. ' 



ERLC 



Another Way in which private donors can a^ist c\anadian scholarship is through the di^nation of personah-or family papers, 
works of art and artifacts that might have in^insic v^lue and lasting historical, sociological opcultural interest. Canada, unlike 
some other countries, has not yet develoai^U much piratical 'experience in encaura^gg individuals, through taxatiori policy 
and other means, to donate ''gifts in k'ltm to universities or pujblic bodies. ApprS 

■ 
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^prt^safeguards against possible abuses are 
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this fields Recommendations on this subject appear in^ the' sections of this 
r^ifactual heritage. • 



In str)sssiiig that universities can do much more to raise private funds within Canada, particulMy for studies relating to 
. Canada itsdf, ttidCpmnii^ion is not suggesting that forcjgn-b^sed donors should be overJooked. On the contrary, there js 
plenty of evidence that still moris support could, with planning and initiative, be obtained from foreign honors. 3y " 
foreign-based donors, the Commission does not mean, however, only philanthropists and philanthropic organizations in the 
United States. Far loo often, when seejcing funds outside this country/CaAadjans think only of Un|ftd States foundations 
Sv^d corporaitions without appreciating tHart-tbcre^re also many foundations, and potential corporatVuiid individual donors, 
•in^Hher parts of the world with v)hich Canada l^s-l^ng-standing cultural and economic ties, for example, in Britain, France 
and elsewhere in Western Euwpe.' Unfortunately, thrOiig|Tsheerx)vcrsight Canadian unifersities are missing" opportunities to 
garner fund? fpr^llieir work froifrthese sources. Several largc^^md ablative foundations, based in various European countries, 
have pdicated to the^Commissibn thatthey would welcome^pplic^tion^^fiom, Canada but t|iat in some years they do not 
receive eyf n one Canadian^pplication. Th^ are puzzled tlyt this should 



iterprises. In a press interview Mr. Br^so^^^Q^meivted: ?We ar^^ 
?ne in Canada who wants our moi^^y. hall seents^vety^iiysteribus^ 



The comments made^iJrir}| a reccht^sit to C^^dcCtfcy Peter Brinson, the DirectdTQf theCalouste Gulbenkian 
Formdatioji for Britain and theXommonweaJth^^undeHiac this poiht. The Gulbenkian Foiihdation distributes nearly %A1 • 
^llion a ydar around the world, wit1i"^ta^his irtoney gbing^ fhe arts and the rest to educatton^l^nd scientific 

Commonwealth office, tod, but we carTl sejm to find 
JS^W^send out leaflets and brochures every year, but we 
^ get a v^ry^neagre response/^ Representatives of sizable FrencItTdDu^tch, Belgiaiu^German, Swiss and Italian foundations 
I made similar^coiimients to the Commission. One other major British foundation ey&n.,m)i^ssed a degree of anxiety that 
I Canadians httve shoWn^ little interest iai^s granting programnies. It was concerned th^f^tie^pite a special effort on its parY;^- 
t^ lits relations with tt^e Canadian^ademic community have become so tenuous. 

It is clear from the\pmments of these anthotherpotential foreign. donors that Canadian studies would offer^lifts^rea of 
some particular interest and potential support for a rvurfrt>e^oLfchemj^ Canadian aeaderhic community would onl; 
acquaint them more fiilly with its current needs. An excellent opportunlty~exiSts^r ^^^inadian-tmiversities to approach 
- private donors abroad with projects that show careful attention to the natural opportunities for study and research that are 
inherent in the Canadian situa\k)n. Proposals for comparative studies, and for co-operative studies, involving Canadians in 
joint scholarly pro^ammes witlv^eachers and 'researchers in other countries, would often be of special interest to some 
foreign donors. ' ' ^ , / ' . • 



It should be noted, too, lhat fore ig\foundat ions are generally in a position to make grants to Canadians and to Canadian 
irtstitutions without suffering any ta;^ di^dvantage in their own country by doin| so, whereas Canadian foundations are 
discouraged by the terms of the Canadian Income Tax Act from jinaking grants outside Canada. It is important that Canadian 
foundations shou1)i J^e on an equal footing \AHih fpreign foundations' in tl^rmsof their ability to make grants abroad. Apart 
from the embarrassmeftt that the present situation* causes to Canadians, it may well stifle the development of Canadian 
studies abroad, which could'lli^rn make an im^^rtant contribution to scholarship In this country. 

"In concluding this chapter, tfie Commission stressse^s again that universities need' t6 he rinpr^ professional in their efforts to 
raise funds from private souW^s - be^they fouhdati6nS\corporations or individuals, domestic Or foreign. This may not 
happen Unless they develop tli^ expertise necessary to raise filnds moi^^ effectively. Possible ap^rpaches toward th^is end might 
ihglDde conduotrng some infotrhation sessions and seminary on fund raising for academic purposes either as a part of the 
general meetings of the AUCC or at another tfrnej Some regional aiul local workshops on this subject might also be helpful. 
, More universitiesrmight consider soliciting expert advice on an on going hasi^ rather than just at the time of major fund raising 
campaigns. In Addition, individual universities might wish to consider encouraging^ some members of their own staff to gain a « 
competence in this field. ^ . 

. ■ . ' ■ ' ' * . 

Emphasis iitthe past has perhaps been too muchon raising money foi4)ricks and mortar. There.are indications that many 
private donors woilld^now welcome a shift from this to a new emphasis on simport for operational purposes, for specific 
programmes and projects in teaching and research. Such a ^hift in emphasis willinvol-ve a shift in the apparatus and 
- ^^'"'^hniques of fund raising as well. Within this new^emphasis.^ opportunity to sbpport,prdgrammes of teaching andresearch 
CD I p'anadian studies will often be of interest to private dono^ST^ - \^ \ /^^^^^ 
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A|K}ve all, there must be a gteater awareness among Canadian universities that fund raising, for programnles as well as for * . 
buildings, is an important aspect of their operations, which, if handled with care an^ ^nsitMty^Oin greatly enhance thetr 
capacity to serve not only academic goals but the wider community as well. 

Recommendations 4 ^ 

1 . Government should not bear the whole' biirden of assistance fdr the growing needs of Canadian studies: active support 
from the private sector is also vital. 

2. Many fields of study relating toCax^dauin^knt^^ pf scientific, social, culKlral and economic subjects, 
offer abundant opportunities for support and participafion by the private donor. / 

3. The Commission commends tooh^^tentionlof private doiuyrs the particullr need of Canadian studies for their support, 
both as a relatively new field of academic incerest that must compete for funds with more firmly established fields of 

' scholarly inquiry, and as an area of acad<Hnic work in which ptivate funding may often be more appropriate than public 
funding. For example, when an investig^ion oC the activities « Government itself is involved. 

4. Private donors siould place groater emphasis in their funding policies upon those fields in which Canadians can develop 
a unique or special capacity or expertise! or in which they can capitalize upon the natural opportunities for study and 
research inherent in the Canadian situation. 

5. There is both scope and need for substantially more corporate support for post-secondary education in Canada. « 

" 6. Canadian foundations should make available to the public on a regular basis adequate information about their terms of 
reference, areas of interest, record of activity aad financial resources. ^ 

, 7. Foundations should4>e xnpte closely in touch with one another so that useful information can^e excltanged and 
unnecessary duplication avoided. Towards the sirme end, universities arid colleges seeking support for special of 
large-scale projects should do more to co-ordinate their approaches to private donors. ✓ > , 

8. The Commission urges foundations and other private donors to recognize more fully the special op(/ortunity that they 
have to assist experimental and inlfiovative undertakings, including those in the developing field of Canadian studies, 
that may not qualify for suppoct under established programmes of Government and university funding. 

9. The Commission commends to the attention of private donors the special rdle that private philanthropy can play in 
Canada by supporting research^.teaching and other activities that are sensitive to the rich cultural and educational 

^ - diversity of this country. ' ^\ 

♦ • ^ ' ' ^ \ '"^ 

10. The Commission commends to ivivate dondrs,the|>ractice, which has already been followed to good effect by some 

philanthropists in Canada, of entrusting benefactions^ awarcl-granting public agencies, such as the Canada Council, to - 

be held and administered by them for the support, encouragement and recognition of Canadian studies.' 

/ . ^ U • Foundations that at present limit their activities to one part of Canada only, whether by charter or by habit, should 
explore the possibility q/ broadening the scope of their activities in order to be able to serve all parts of the.country. 

12. Similarly, the Commission recommends a more equitable distribution of corporate giving across Can3fla in terms^of 
regional balance. \ ' * 

13. Greater attention should be directed by the Canadiag academic community to the^^ossifctilities for obtaining n^re. '^A 
support, particularly for studies-relating to Canada, from potentially interested foreign donors. Proposals foc^ 

^ ^ comparative studies and for co-op^ative studies, involving Canadian academics in joint scholarly programnnis with 

;ach^rs and researchers i/i other (Countries, ivould often be of special interest to some foreign pri^te dono/s. 

■ ' ' ' • ■ , • ■ ' -'.^ 
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14. Universflies must ensure that the lernis and purposes of grants awarded to Ihem by mullinaliohal or fox^n-based 
foiinddtions and corporations are in harnidby with (*an^ian interests and scholarly values. 

15. The chairman ofjhe board, a majority of bftard members and a reasonable proportion of the senior staff of foundations 
chartered and operating m Canada should be Canadian citi/ens. 

16 The Commission recommends t^iat the Canadian Income Tax Act be amended so as to remove restrictions on the abihty 
of Canadian foundulJons to make grarUs outside the country for philanthropic purposes that meet approved criteria. 

17 The Canadian academic commj^nity should recogni/e more clearly iharVit now doe&the significant help that the privalcC' 
donor can bring to its work. Il.^l^uld acquaint itself much more fully Liih the diverse possibilities for obtaining 
support from private donors and it should do far more to acquaint pot^ntia^private donors with its needs. 

18. ' Universities should revie'wlhe traditional emphasis^n their (uM raising programmes on raising money for bricks and 
mortar. Many private donors would welcome a shift away from this to an emphasis on ^Upport for operational 
purposes^ and for specific programmes and j^ojects in teaching and reseqrph. Wit'hin this new emphasis, an opportunity 
to lupport teaching and research in Canadian studies will often^be of intere^ to private donors. 

V • • , 

19-. Univefsities should adopt a more professsional approach in theif efforts la raise Tqnds from private sowces and should 
establish staff and administrative arrangements that recognize effectively the need to devote systematic and sustained 
attention to this endeavour. 



2t) Universities should solicit expert advice about fund raising on an on-going basis and not just at the time of major 
fund raising campaigns. 

^ 

21. The AUCC,in co-operatioa with ofher interested organizations, should sponsor information sessions and workshop/ on 
the subject of timd raising tor acaddtiiic p*if?poses! • 

22. I he Commission commends the aOCC upon the useful service it fias provided in publishing A Canadian Directory of 
Foundations and recommends that the Association continue this service by publishing progressively ^jiore compllle • 
editions of the Dinrtory at regular intervals in the future. 

23. l iitute cditK)nsX>t \\\c.l)hnxtory should^ihciiide more information about the specific fields of interest of the 
• foiindationh, an mdcx to these fields of interest and a statistical analysis of foundation and agency giving. 
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